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The Presidciit of the Kdvai A^^^ricultural Society of Natal, whosi* Annual Exhibition 

was held in June. 
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Our Opportunity, 

« 

'J^HOSE of our readers who have been follovvin;;^ tin; reports which wi- 
'Jicive published each jiionth on the proirress or oliuMwise made by tin* 
rueaiie crop since the beginning oT the season will l)a\(‘ notiunl how tJie 
genc]*al ((Midition of the crop ha> gradually faljon oil' uuti!, according 
to our latest reports, the promise is lor \ crop averaging not more than 
four muids to the aeie, taking the Province as a whole. ‘Phis falling 
oir lias luMui due to various (‘au.-es wliicli we have already remarked ujjou 
in prenjoii- arlicli's. and there is no m-ed le roeount them on. tlie ])fesent 
oc* a^ioiL J'hc fai.-t icinains that whatever the causes, a lower average 
yiehi per aiu'e will h<‘ <ecurcMl by farmers this seusou than they obtained 
last yeai'. The vi(dd. iK-eoroing to latest reports, is. as we liave just said, 
not. likely lu average.' more than four muids to the acre, and we shall not 
l,>e in llie least surprised it the actual yield, when n'-aping is over, is 
found to bo appr(‘cial)ly h'ss than foui muids on aei'oiint of tli(‘ adveu'se 
influence upon the crop by frosts on those farms where planting could 
not he dime until late in the season, A comparison of the present season 
with last season affords an interesting olijoet les.son on the folly of 
‘ } lilting all one's eggs into one basket," Certainly very few of our 
farmers are foolish enough to stake all their hopes on one crop, bur at 
tlio same time on a very large number of farms in inealie-growing di.s- 
1 riots mai'/:e forms the staple crop; if the mealies fail or do not come np 
the average the total income of the farm is much smaller than if any 
oDier crop should prove disappointing. The significance o£ this :is 
]u‘oiight out particularly well liy the comparison of the present season 
with, the last which wo have suggested. The same acreage has been put 
under mealii's in both ‘■easons. Imt whereas lust year we ohLained a crop 
ol. SOO.OOO muids, this yi'ar wc arc likely to obtain not more than rbeui 
G50,000 muids, and if the crop turns out to be 600,000 only we sliall not 
be surprised. Here we see a probability of a loss of ]jerhaps as mU'*}i as 
200,000 muids to tlie country — that is to* say, from loO.OoO b» ‘ioo/iO 
muids less available for export purposes. Those acquainetd with the im- 
portance of the export trade to the eountiy will realise what this neams, 
I5ut this loss affects farmers more closely than at first thought may seem 
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apparent. It is not llie wsauie as if a smaller area had been planted — 
say, some 150,000 acres less than last year. In such case we should le 
merely failing to realise to a certain extent our possibilities in the matter 
of mealie growing. But it is more than this. The full 105,000 acres 
tliat M^ere planted with Jiiealies this season have been cullivatcd and have 
to be cultivated as if there were no possibility of a sinallcj- yield ihnn 
that of last year — in fact, if there is any difference, there must he more 
fcultivation, in order to try and -increase 'the yield a little at any rahe 
This nieans that an area which last season yielded a crop of 800,00;) 
miiids has this year to liave as much mom‘v and labour speut on it^ 
seeding and cultivation, although it will yield (|iiile 150,000 muids le>s 
— the total returns, that is to say, will he less than they sljould haw 
been by tlie value of 150,000 muids. 

AM tins ])uiMts to a moral — a moral vvliicli, limes without mimbei*. 
has befoie been drawn from otJier and similar cas(*s — ami it iiapptms tiia: 
the o(j(‘asion for drawing this moral is tinu’d most opjiortnnely. Wliai 
this moral is we have already liinted at. We have remarked on the folly 
of putting all ones eggs in one basket, and whilst, as we have said, very 
few farmers grow mealies only and rely sohdy upon them for their iu- 
oome, at tlie same time on most farms in the mealie-growing areas, this 
crop forms the i)rincipal source of income. !t is a sound principle m 
investment not to sink all one’s capital into one venture, l)ut t(j distrihme 
it over as many (,*oueems as <*onvcnient1y inay he, and lh(‘ nnisons are 
obvious. In the same way it would be wisdom on the part of the farmer 
not to sink all or even *the Tuajor portion of Iri'^ lime, labour, and money 
into one crop or brandi of live stock; instead of liaving onc' main croj). 
choose rather three nr four. It is very that every crop on a. farm 
fails, and wliexT^ a farmer has gone in for tliree or four "‘main crop-" 
failure on tlie ])art of all of tbem — cv(*n supjiosing siudi a Kunote likeli- 
hood. — will make liim Tio worse olT than if he had had one main crop only. 
What particular crops should be chosen for the purpose depends upon 
the district, and, of course, it goes without saying that there must be a 
constant and reliable market for every one of the crops chosen. 

It has been with this idea in mind that we have from time to time 
in the past drawn attention to various crops suitable for Natal, or at 
least worth trying, and a reference to back numbers of tlie JournaJ will 
show that the list of crops thus leferred to is no small one. Among 
these crops readers will rememljer at least two oil-bearing plants wliich 
succeed in tliis country, namely, the soy (or soya) bean and the earth- 
nut. These two crops have been proved to do well in Natal, and it has 
only heen the question of a market for tiieir products whicli ha^^ pre- 
vented their being growm on anything like a large scale. In referring 
to these two crops in particular we have in mind a potentiality of no 
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jneaa order wJiieli ^’atal possesscti and whiclj during llie last tew niouihfcv 
lias grown to very eoijsiderabic diinensions — namely, as a grower of oil- 
yielding products. Aiiiojig th:; oil-yieidiiig plants of conmioj’ce the earlli- 
^iiut and the soy bean occupy now an important place, and already the 
Department of Agriculture lias l)een informed by one Durban gentlenuni 
alone tliat ills principals in London are in a position to take thousands 
of tons of soy beans ajiniialiy from Natal. IMiis is only one outlet : 
unohicially we have heard of others in Durban wliu j) are likely to prove 
ixpially extensive. At the ])reseni moment we know of at least iiiree 
large factories iji Durban wliieii are in a position to take large quanti- 
tits of oil-bearing produets from our farms, apart from soy beans, f* r 
wjjieb, as we have just said, tlieiv is a large market at our very doors. 

The eultivalion of oil-yielding crops, tbtm, is one of the directions 
in wlih'ii we think farmers woitid do well to turn their energies, in ordt i 
not to iiave too miicii at stake in tlKn*- ni(*alie crop. For the present we 
do not propose to do any more than refer to the possibilities whicli <c\ist 
in til is direction, AVe wisbccK in the first jdace, to draw attention, as ue 
Ju>v(‘ done, to the folly rif placing too much reliance in one crop, whetlter 
it l)e iiHNilie'i or anvibing else, and to advise fanners to Iook 
around for otiier crops for whicl) thcK* may hv a ready market, and then 
to point <vat tliut a good local market for oil~yi<ddiiig < a 

market whudi '^luaild be tekon advantage of. We shall be visiti))g Dur- 
laui slioi'ily — on tla' occasion of tiie Show — whim we propose^ to gatli'M* 
together all tiio in formal imi available as to the (‘Xient of the mark' ( 
whieli really exists for oil-yi dding prialucts, tiu kinds of ero})s wih^ h 
farmers should grow, approximately Itow many Ions ntnmally can he 
disposed of in Diirba)) it) eac]» case, w.hat price Fie |uii*chasers are Avilling 
to pay, and so on; and all tliD information we pro])os<' to puhlisli in tlie 
next or th<* following issu<- of the JunnufL AAbtl: all the itifonnafion 
available thus consolidated it will then be possilile for any fanner to 
decide whieh crops it will pay hitn best to grow. Finally, we shall pre- 
pare and publisli in the Journal articles on the cultivatiott of all the 
various oil-yielding jdants whicli wo Iiave not already veferred to in back 
issue. 


Serenity, undisturbed by fretful restlessness, is a cliaracteristic of a 
good brood sow. Any breeder of experience will know just wliat is 
meant when it is said that a sow is ^^motberly/'^ but the exact moaning is 
'difficult to set clown in words, I’his tnaternal manifestation has an im- 
portant bearing on success with a litter, and the danFs promise in this 
regard should have w^eight in her purchase. 
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The Mmixe Drop In Mnym 

TROBABLE CROP— 660,000 MUIDS. 


I n our last issue we liad to note a further decline in the condition of the- 
crop — from 2 38 at tlie end of March, to 2-27 at the end of April. 
During the mouth we issued an mteriw report to the daily press, in 
^wliieh we stated that, accordiiig to reports which luid so far come to hand,, 
tile eonditiori of the ei'op at the end of May was 2-35, oorr(?s]>onding to* 
071 average yield per acre over the whole Province of 4*1 muids. Since* 
flint I’cport was published further returns have come in, and we now 
Oiii^timate the I’ondition of the crop on May 31st to have been 2*32, whi(*h 
TOpjvsents an average yield of 4 muids. This repreBents a crop of 
GGO.OOO muids, or a liltle nioiv tlum we estimated in our last issue. 

Til the following statemenl the probable total crop, according to 
conditions at the end c<f ea(4i month of the season, is given, for 191(V 
and 1909, for purposes of oomparison. It will be seen that we are a 
long way off last year's ei'op: — 

Prol>a7>V‘ cro}> — 



1 9 1 0 

J900 

At riui of - 

Muids 

Muids 

jajuiary 

570,000 

886,000 

Kohiufin- 

720,000 

856,000 

Mai-fh 

675,0(x> 

77o,oor> 

April 

645,000 

770,000 

May 

6bo,oao 

750,000 

June 

.. 

800,000 

The following figures 

show how the crop this season 

compares with 


that of last year, as regards condition and consequent prolialile yield |oer 
acre. We give last year’s figures for June 30th also, in. order that 
j'eaders may see what condition our crop has to arrive at ]^e^ore the- 
possibiliiy of last years yield is attained; — 


1910 iqoq 


At Fnd of - 

Condition Yield 

Condition Yield 

January 

... ... 2*0 

3 ’44 

3 n 

5 ‘34 

Feliruarv 

2*52 

4*34 

3‘« 

5 * 1(3 

March 

2*38 

4‘« 

2 ‘Oc) 

4^3 

April 

227 

3 ’9* 

27 

4‘^>5 

May 

2*32 

4*0 

2*64 

4‘54 

lime 



2*82 

4 * 8(3 

Appended ' 

will be found a table showing the 

progre.ss 

or otherwise* 

that the mealie 

crop is making in the 

various Magisterial 

Divisions of 


the Province. In studying these figures it should be remembered that 
the four “conditions,” “fair,” “average,^^ and “above the* 

average,” are represented by the figures 1. 2, 3 and 4, respectively, and 
that intermediate figures represent intermediate conditions. 



Tjjk iJAi'/K Cko 3 ‘ in May. 
CONDITION OF CROP. 


J Note. — A condition above the average ' is represented by the Jig n re 4; average 

by the figure 7/ '*fair' by the Jigure 2; tuid poor" by the Jign re t : inters 
mediate figures represent corresponding conditions.) 


Division 

January 


Lovvrr I'm/inikulu 


3'-^ 

Aloxandni 


-2*5 

Uriila/i 


•3 0 * 

Jnaiuki and Jndwrdwc 


j-2 

Lowfr Tugela and Mapunuilo 

^‘4 

Inipeiulhlf 


1 ‘0 

Alfrrd ... 


^‘5 

Ixopo ... 


J7 

Rirhinoiul 


2*2 

Uin^tni 


2 4 

Nmv Hanover 


24 

Lion s River 


1 '8 

U nivot i 


2*2 

Kranl/kop 


2*8 

Underberx 


I 0 

Polela ...' 


! •<) 

Bergville 


1*8 

*Estcourt 


‘•9 

WeentMi 


1 r6 

Klip River 


2‘0 

Umsinj^^a 


2*6 

Dundee 


2*2 

Newcastle 


2*2 

Vrvhcid and Njij^otshe 


2*fa 

Utrecht 


^‘5 

Paulpiefcrsburn ... 


40 

Babanang^o 


3‘« 

Eshowe and Mtunzini 


^'5 

Emtonjanoni 


3*0 


1 


Condititm 

oT Crop al 

end oi - 


February 

March 

April 

May 

3*0 

3*0 

i *5(» 

2'0 

27 

.*4 

2 .t>o 

24 

2*0 

2 0 

2*0 

2 0 

30 

3*4 

3*0 

3*25 

' 5 

- *5 

2-50 

2 ‘S 

1 *2 

20 

»*3o 

-;0 

30 

^‘5 

I 07 

2*4 

27 

2'8 

2*5 * 

27 

^•4 

-’*4 

2*28 

2 *6 

24 

2*1 

2*14 

2*0 

2*4 

2*4 

2*59 

; 2’8 

1 '8 

23 

I *82 

2*0 

-‘5 ! 

-*5 

2*29 

2*2 

2*8 1 

i 3*0 

2*75 

27 

I *0 

3*0 

1 -O 


2 0 


2*0 

; 23 

2-6 

1 2-8 

275 

j ^;5 

^‘3 

i ■2*- 

2*15 


20 

: '’7 ■ 

167 

2*0 

2*2 

1 2 ’i 

1 *79 

1 *2 

2*0 

i 2*3 

2'0 


’■5 

1 2'8 

— 3 

2 3 

2*4 

: ^*4 

2*0 

2.1 

3- 

1 2*3 

3*0 

2*4 

‘i*3 

i 

2*0 

»*7 

3*4 

! 2*5 

4 25 

27 

! 3'o 

1 2*0 

1 0 


1 3*0 

i 2*0 

2*0 , 

2*5 

j 2-8 

1 ' 
i 

2*67 

i 2*4 


The young horses that are to be used in liariiess for the first time 
^should be handled very gently and loaded very lightly until they become 
soinevsrhat used to the work and the muscles become hardened so as to l)e 
able to withstand the strain of heavy pulling. Many young iiorses are 
injured by being crowded into heavy work too suddenly, and not gradn- 
.ally seasoned to heavy usage as they may be. 


Work horses need a bath every tw^enty-four liours or oftener. 1>ut 
the “bath’^ neoduT be given with soap and water in a tub; it can be aj- 
ministered with a curry-comb and brush in the barn. If you allow the 
iminute pores of a horse^s skin to get clogged with dried ]xnspiraTion, both 
the skill and the general system of the aniinal become diseased. 
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AViTii this issue a chauju-o is made in ihe method of (hit lug the Journal. 
iu o]'(h‘!' to hriog it into line with otlier and similar journals. HeUi'e- 
fortl. the naiJK* (d* th(‘ month which the Jouru'il will l«(‘ar will he that of 
th(^ month at (lu‘ hegnmiiig of wliieli the Journal is i>'^i!ed, iush^ad of, as 
hereloroics the month at the of which it n]>|>eai’s. Thus the present 
DiunlHM*. juihlished at the begiuuiag of July, is designated the July issiuh 
instead of the June issue as under tin* old system. The present issue 
consequently liegins a new volume — A^oh XA^.. — and the ind(‘\ for the 
last vohime is being issued witli the present number. AnotluM' innova* 
tion which M’‘e shall make forthwith will Ix' to present our readers with 
a report on tlie weather and crop conditions of tlie Province as on the 
I5tli of each month, instead of in respect of tlie calendar month as be- 
fore, Thus the ‘‘weather and crop” artit le in the .Viipist; number (pub- 
lifihed at the beginning of the month) will ho based <m rej'orts rcc-civcxlf 
in respect of conditions during the month ending th(‘ loth July. Next 
season, also, we .simll issue oar maize (rop reports on the same hasisS. 
Tiiese changes will, wo think, meet with tlu* approval of all our readers: 
and if there are any furthei* desirable alterations which migid lx* made, 
which may occur to oiir readers, we shall be glad to receive suggestion'^. 


MBiholi of Estimating Cotton Oropsm 

Mr. J. C. Crawford, Special Agent attached to the I'nited States 
Bnreaii of Entomology, lias elaborated the following directions for 
Cfitimating the yield of cotton from the plants in the field — hints which 
will doubtless be found useful to those of our rea'ders who arc engaged 
in cotton cuftivalion. Deb rminc the average number of sound' bolls per 
plant, Mr. Crawford says, by counting the number of such bol's on some- 
five ndi'ieent plants in at least three separate places in tlie field, and 
dividing the total number of bolls counted in this manner by the total' 
number of plants examined. Where the field is very large or contaiiui 




A Glimpse of a Cape Ostrich Farm, 
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differeat «oils, more than tliree places sbould be selected I'or coiinting. 
In the first column of tljc following table find tiie distance between the 
plants in the fields the crop of which is to be estimated. Then refer to 
Uie number on the sajue ii)ie in liie following eolunin^ headed by fiie 
size of bolls to which the variety idunted belongs. Dividing the averag? 
number of bolls per plant in the field by tla number found in this 
jiiMiUer ill the table will give the fraction of a bale per acre that will l)e 
produced. In using this table, due allowance must be made for a poor 
stand. 


Tahir slitftriiifj naniher of cotton boUif prr plant af raroms rlai^srs^ 
retpilrnl at crriain dlstaurrs to prcdnrr // hatr prr acrr vdirn rotton 
(jirrs So USrd prr cmi. of lint : — 


I )istanc<* 

Nuinbcr vjf 

1 L«rj 4 <* Bolls. 

’ Medium sized 

.Small Bolls, 

betvvfcn Plants 

Plants 

to 6^. 

Boll. 70 to j^o 

86 to 100 , 

in ft’Ct. 

per acre. 

per 11 b. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

‘ ^ a 


5 0 

77 

9*5 

1 X .J 


70 

lO’t’ 

12*7 

‘ ^ 5 

«.7ij 

9<S 

12*9 

*5 9 

l X () 

7 . 26 .. 

1 rS 

»5M 

i 9 ‘i 

.1 

1 q,6Ko 

S*9 

1 1 6 

140 

ji X 4 

j 7,260 

J I *8 

’5*4 

191 

‘i ^ 5 

i 5»^oK 

14 8 

>9*3 

23*8 

1 .1 X h 

i 4.840 

17-8 

23*-’ 

b 

2 X 2 

10,890 

7 9 

1 *0-3 

127 

X 3 

7.260 

1 1 8 

»5‘4 

fC.)*f 

r X 4 

5*445 

»5 8 

20 *6 

25-4 

2 \ S 

4 * 34 t> 

19 7 

-^5*8 i 

3 ‘ 8 

2 X h 

3.630 

-3 - 

30 '9 i 

384 

3 

4,840 

17*8 

23‘2 ! 

.vS'O 


j ; i 


Example, — If, in the case of a small-boll variety like tlu‘ '“’King,’'' 
the averagi^ nurnlMU* of bolls per plant is found to be D), and the plants 
are put in at a distamn^ of 2 feet in rows, 4 feet apart, the amount of 
the prospective yield per acre will be Ih dividcMl by 25*4 or 0-30 of a bale. 

Irrlgmilon of tho Sugor Oonom 

In recent issues of the Lonislana Planter and i<uifar Mannfartnrer 
Mr. Jesse H. Buffuin has been contributing some interesting articles on 
the sugar industry of Hawaii, and in a late number of that journal he 
deals with the question of irrigation as applied to tho cane crop. Tt ap- 
pears that, when the growing of sugar cane Avas fir,d; started in the 
Hawaiian Islands, the planting was done on the windward slopes, to get 
the benefit of the rainfalK on which crops alone depended. As the in- 
dustry grew and experience taught the planter to study natural as well 
as prospective conditions, it bceame apparent, only a few years after the 
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^nceptiou of the business, that rainfall alone was not sufficient for the 
^eeds of the cane. Hainfall, with a very few exceptions as to limited 
districts, was so irregular as to prove an element of great uncertainty in 
cane culture. 8 o, early attejupts wne made at irrigation. Streams were 
danuned up and their watcj's diverted, short distances, to the heads ol. cane 
fields. By successful expojiments tlie Hawaiian planters were early 
taught the virtues of irrigation; and their experiments were almost always 
sticcesoful. 


So great has been tJie influence of irrigation upon sugar cane mlture 
in the Hawaiian Islands that, m Mr. Hulfuiu^s own words, ditVcjciue 
between the irrigated and the non-irrigated plantations spells the slnry of 
sugar success'' there. As regards ratoons at least, w^ater is first applied 
as soon as harvest is done and the labourers have gone over tJie held and 
^evened up the wsurface and stuck in new plantings wherever ratoons ^*an 
not be expected to appear — w'herever the parent stalk has been destroyed 
or uprooted. From that point of ^irrigating-up/^ water is applied almost 
continually to within a month, perhaps, of cutting: this where rainfall 
is not counted on. Jn former days, rainfall produced fair crops; but hiir 
crops would not suffice; and irrigation was the key that unlocked tJi.’ 
door of real opportunity. 


That tlie snl)stantial growth of the sugar industry in the Hawaiirm 
Islands has been coincident with the *^\pan.sion of irrigation is strikingly 
shown by tlie following intercstiUL iigurcs, wliich give the average 3 ii ld 
of sugar per acre from the irrigated and non>irrigafed plantations re- 
spective! .v during the years 1895-1906: — 


Year. 

Sugar Yield per Acre 
ill ibs. 

Non-irri|(rated 

Plantations. 

Irrigateo 

Plantations. 

>895 

5,310 

7.661) 

1 8q6 

7.363 

9,032 

1897 

8,710 

1 0, 1 5 1 

1898 ... 

5»934 

11, 2(X) 

>899 

7,068 



> 9 W 

6,262 

iJ ,'254 

I9OJ 

6,561 

12.388 

1961 

6,015 

: ... n.68i 

*903 

6,927 

: 

^904 

5,202 

11,212 

*905 

5.625 

12,156 

1906 

... 6,140 1 

1 11 .526 


In 1895, the total area of non-irrigated plantations was 23,945 aeres. 
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oi irrigated plantations 23,454 acres. In 1906 there were 46^17 acres 
of sugar cane growing without irrigation and 50,112 acres of imported 
sugar lands. 

JiumuB for Qano FMdOm 

Humus has been spoken of as “perhaps the most important con- 
stituent of a fertile soil, as it iiillueuces clieinical and physical properties 
of the soil.” Its presence improves the mechanical condition of the soil, 
aerating it, and retaining its moisture for a much longer period than where 
humu.s is d(\ficient in quantity. Land with plenty of hurnus in it never 
>becoine.s so dn' and liai'd in dry weather, nor so sodden in wet weather, as 
where this element is lacking. How to maintain the supply of humus has 
therefore been a much disaussed problem amongst all thoughtful cane 
growters; 'J’Jif Ausiralkin Sugar Journal discusses this subject in it,s 
bearing on cane-growing, in a recent issue; and after pointing out what 
is, of eour.se, tlie obvious solution to the question — ^namely, to restore lo 
the soil that vvliat had been taken from it in the form of cane tops and 
trasJi — but which it has hitherto been found impossible to deal with sati.-- 
faclurily for the purpose in view owing to their being of so bulky a 
nature, the Kdiior of the Journal goes on to say that his attention has 
(roceinly been directed to a systcni which gives promise of surmountiiiit 
the difficulties in a jiraclical and effective manner. An illustration in the 
same issue of the journal shows a portable gas engine and chaff cutter 
combined, which can either be drawn about the field by a pfdr of horses, 
or can be made self-propelling. This machine is made in two sizes, the 
smaller of which is calculated to chaff from 50 to 70 tons per day, wlnl,=t 
Sthe larp’r would deal with from SO to 100 tons of trash and tops in the 
same time. The labour required would be two lads gathering and one 
feeding wit!) tl)c smaller maciiine. and three gathering and one feeding 
with the laigor. Tt i.s pointed out th.at in districts where horse flesh is 
any consideration, one of these machines can be put in for the cost of 
Ifour good horses, and it can be used not only for chaffing but also for 
pumping, .sawing wood, and other operations on the farm for which power 
is required. This machine has been devised by the Brisbane agents of 
the Pitt oil engine— Messrs. Poggitt, Jones & Co.— to whom the neces- 
sities of the case was explained ; and patents have been applied for. 

As onr contemporary ;-emarks, it is scarcely necessary to explain to 
practical men that once the trash and tops are cut into chaff of } in. to 
^ ^ it will be a simple matter to secure its absorption in the 

soil. It could either be ploughed in during the operation of “ratooning,” 
or even by means of tJie Planet Junior cultivator, as the short length of 
the material would not offer any obstacle to the working of an implement. 
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At tiie same time, the c^ew aBd luoiteure td tlie aoil would tiave access 
a greatly increased surface, so that the process oi d(?ca}‘ would he greatly 
assisted, even with those fragnients that escaped absolute burial in 
the soil. 

OQm^uimary Otpi^liwg lit Mohmoml OMstohm 

In a Government Notice (No. 325, 1910), dated the 30th May, the 
laie Acting Minister of Agriculture ordered, under the pdwers conferred 
on him hv Section 4 of Act No. 20, 1910, that, from and after the 1st 
July, all cattle witliin the Magistreial revision of Ricluinjnd shall l)e 
dipped or cleansed at such time or times and in such manner as is set 
fortli in certain rules laid dowm in the Notice in question. The rules are 
as follows: — (1) The folhnving term-? shall have tin* meanings attached 
to them in this section, namely: — ' shall mean tJic otiicers 
appointed by the Government for the jmrpose of supervising llic dipping 
or cleansing, or oiiier olheers engaged in similar duties. ^^Oirner' shall 
include the actual owner of the cittle and anyone having tin* charge or 
control of the cattle, ^"'Chief Veterimnj Surgeon*' shall include the 
Principal Veterinary Officer m Natal, by whatever title bis office may 
be known. 

(2) Every owner of cattle within the Division sliall. at successive 
intervals of not more tlmn ten days, dip, spray, or dress all cattle 
wdiereof he is the owner or has charge or control in such manner as to 
on eijW?h oec^asion remove all ticks wdiich may be upon the said cattle. 
(3) For dipping or spraying he shall use Laboratory Dip oj* any other 
pieparalkm approved by the Chief Veterinary Surgeon. (4) For 
dressing lie shall use either (1) Laboratory Dip or any other preparation 
approved of by the Chief Veterinary Surgeon, or (2) Cylin mixed with 
oil or grease, or (3) Stockholm tar and oil. (5) ^J'he otvner shall not 
use any dip, spray, or dressing unless the same has been properly mixed, 
(d) inspections will be made of all cattle at least once a month and 
eaitkvowners and any person on whose land cattle may be shall give the 
Inspectors every facility for carrying out their duties of inspections. 

(7) If from the condition Of any cattle an Inspector is of opinion 
that any of the provisions of this order have not been properly carried 
out, or that further dipping, spraying, or dressing is necessaiy, he shall 
have authority to require the owner 4b dip, spray^^^ to his satiw- 

faction the sbid cattle in such manner imd ai buctv he may 

dteeet, and the owner shall carry the said laspecy l 

tor.:''" If:' the Inspector -.deem it'- 

-tiKe coat, 'of of' or .the 
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\vhoj?e land the cattle may !>c .shall j^ive the Inspector ^bueh help with» 
lahoiir or otherwise as he may require, (H) 1 Mus order shall extend to 
Native Locations and Mission Lands lyiiijcj: within the Kichinond 
I division, ( h ) This order shall take effect t nmi and after the 1st day of 
duly, 1910. (10) Tlie Chief A’eterinary Surgeon slml! have power, upon 
rcieiving a repi‘esentation from not less than twelv(^ i-at tie-owners in the 
Division or in any district in the Division that, owing u> lh(‘ severity of 
^the winter, dipping cannot be safely carried out as required by this 
order, and after satisfying himself that sur-h is the (*ase, to relax the 
conditions of the order iu such part or parts of the l)i\ision or district 
as he may consider proper, and for so many ot the winter montlis as 
lit thinks necessary. 

* <j- 

,D/r?Vr. — it is advisable not to dip or spray on cold, wet days, and. 
in file caj^(* of working oxen they should not be worked for some few day.«,. 
a'« they may show signs of distress, if th€\y do, they should be outspanned 
ami placrtl in llu* shade if pos.sible. In addition to dipping or spraying, 
it is advisable to spray or hand-dress certain parts of the animal (ears, 
brush of. and underneatli tail, etc.), between the dippings or sprayings. 
Any furtlier advice re((nirod may l>c obtaine<l on application to the Chief. 
Veti‘riiiary Surgeon. 

Frifll ExpoHm 

Tlie following is a copy of a tnenmrandum wiiieh has bc^en received 
by the .Voting Under Secretary (for Agriculture from the Commercial 
Agent for Natal in London, on the subeet of tbe export of citrus fruit 
to Ihiglaud. The memorandum is dated H)th May: — “In view of tke 
lainentetl death i)f King Edward, and the j>eriod of general mourning 
<l:at inevitahly follows, the London season will practically be a ^‘dead 
letter'' this year, and this wiW severely react upon the demand for higii- 
fruit, i yesterday made enquiries at Covent Garden in regard to 
the prospeed.s before our uaartjes, and the general opinion appeared to 
he that the trade in this particular fruit would be slack, and it would be 
inadvisable to ship in any large quantity at any rate until the probable 
weekly consumption could l)e more closely determined after the first few 
arrivals. I therefore thought it w^el! to get Reuter's to sound a note of 
warning in this respect, so that excessive quantities should not 
shipped, and advise senders to keep in touch by cable with their agenig 
on this aide^ in order to regulate the supplies according to the exact 
deinand.^^ , 

The coBcliwiffiliB hate heec reached, as the result of ei- 

fftriments that hi^ at the Surat (India) Afp-ieulturali 
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•Station with a view to determining the best distance at which to plant 
‘Ootton in the rows: — (1) The spacing of 18 inches between cotton plants 
is not suflBcient, for the yields of all the plots so spaced have fallen con- 
siderably below those obtained from tlia plots spaced at 24 inches, ;J0 
inches and 32 inches apart, and there is very litlte to choose between 
these last three spacings, all giving about the same results in the present 
season. (2) The best results in the case of thinning have been obtained 
with a 24-inch interval between consecutive plants. The plots thinned 
to this distance have yielded at a rate of nearly 40 fc. of seed cotton per 
acre more than those those thinned at b inches, 12 inches and IS inches. 
This result was obtained on land rather below than above “good condi- 
tion,” having yielded a crop of Guinea corn in 1907-8, at the rate of 
1,050 fts. per acre, while the cotton crop in the present season ran fiom 
•300 to 350 lbs. of seed cotton. Xo manure lias been applied to this land, 
which came into the possession of tlie farm only two years ago. It will 
:be interesting to see if future years’ figures confirm these results. (3) 
Generally, there seems to be reason for concluding that any arraugemont 
•of spacing and thinning which admits of more than 11,000 or 12,000 
plants per acre has a prejudicial effect on the yield. The West Indian 
Agricultural News, in commenting upon tiiese conclusions, remarks Uiat 
the distance of two feet apart in the rows has been found best in similar 
■experiments conducted in St. Kitts. 

f 

PfotMiiug Blrd»m 

The following birds have been added to the schedule of protci ted 
biids under the Act for the Protection of Insectivorous and Other M ild 
Birds (Act Xo. 33, 1896). We give the popular English name and the 
Eulu name following in brackets: — Barbets, all varieties (isiqopamuti, 
usibagwebe) ; bee-eaters, all varieties (izinkota) ; bitterns, all varieties 
(utekwaoa) ; canaries, all varieties (umzwilili, umzwingili, umbalaiiej ; 
«Gucals, all varieties (ufukwe) ; cuckoos, ail varieties (inkimku, uhambo, 
nbantwanyana, pezukwumkono) ; ducks, ail varieties (inada) ; egrets, all 
•varieti^ (uldronko, ubone, nozalizingwenya, ilanda emalandana anan- 
cane) ; flamingoes: flycatchers, all varieties (isanqawane^ uve, intengu, 
Ave iumnyamana) ; gallinples, all varieties; geese, all varieties 
(amaransi); hammer head or mud-lark (itegwana) ; heron% all varieties 
r(uk]ronko, ubone, nozalizingwenya, ilanda, ainalanda anancane); honey- 
guides, all varieties (ingede); kpopoea, all varieties (imvunda&a, unu- 
i»ni) ; hombili, ground (insingizi) ; ibis, sacred (iaJeondhlo) ; ibis, 
hadidah (inkankane) ; kingfishers, all varieties (isit'ub^ inhltmu, uaongtK 
zplo) ; lapwings, all varieties (titiimya) ; li^gnclavw^ varfeties; night* ! 
Jars, all varieties (uzavolo) ; orioles, all vairieties (utngoqni^go) ; 
bIT varieties (titiheya) ; pratincdle> eollired---BiBBii lUoust Ifiiid; 
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cole, black-winged — small locust bird; roller:^, all varieties (ifemfe) ; 
tiecrctary bird (intunQ^uriono) ; shrikes, all varieties except the fiskal 
jaekk* hangman (ipemvu, iruiupan, iboboni, ulilazi, umidopekasi, ugon* 
goui); shrikes, drongo, all varieties (intengii, iuteagwana) : storks, all 
\arieties (nogolantete, igolaniete); sugar-birds, all varieties (umtshi- 
vovo); sun-birds, all \arkdies (mncwiucwi, ineuncii, uncwiucwi 
emuyama) ; swallows, all varieties (izinkonjane) ; swifts, all varieties 
(inkunjane) ; teals, ail varieties (idada) ; tJiiislies, all varieties (agaga, 
isiJilaleinatslieni, urnutshwi); tits, all varieties: trogon, African or Xar- 
ina (umndweza) ; wagtails, ali varietits (umveinve); warl)lers, all varie- 
ties (uvuze, ibovi, iinbiizana, uboii, ngeita, udogwe); wattled starling;. 
waxbilL all varieties; white- eye (uinchhvaiie) ; woodpeckers, all varie- 
ties (isiqopamuti). 

OrMffB WlBBm 

Sow that we are in the Jiiiddie of the citrus fruit season, a recijKj 
for making orange wine will doubtless welcomc^d by those growers who 
ha\e more fruit than they ka<»w what to do with. Tlie followmg recipe 
we take from tJie Queensland Agricuifnm! Journal of recent date: — In a 
tub or vat of 15 or 20 gallons capacity, carefully cleaned, put 40 lbs. of 
peeled orat.ges, rejecting any unsound ones. Then bruise the fruit and 
]>oor 4 gallons of water ovor it. Htir the whole carefully, and work well 
with the hands until the juice and pulp are separated from the .solid 
matter. Then let the whole rest for ten to twenty-four hours, and strain 
liirough a coarse bag, with gentle pressure. A gallon of fresh water is to 
be added to the mash, t:) remo%*e any soluble luatter remaining, and is 
straiiud intv) tlie other liquor, Frou, 25 lbs. to 30 lbs. of wliite sugar are 
noxt dissolved in the mu>t or juice* thn.- obtained, and the measure of 
fluid ircieased hy imue water to 10| gallons. 

The must is next put in a tui» or v.at, over wliicli a blanket is thrown 
and a board o\er that: ami the whole kept at a t?mj>erature between 55 
degrees and 00 degrees. Here it must remain for twelve to twenty-four 
hours, according to the state of the fermentative process. It is then to 
be drawn off into a cask, until the fluid readies the bung-liole, so that the 
scum may overflow and he thrown out. As fermentation goes on, and 
the bulk of the liquid diminishes in the cask, the superfluous must made 
for that purpose should be |)oured in, so as to keep the liquid near the 
bung-hole. 'Wben the fertnentation diminishes still more, which may be 
known by the cessation of the hissing sound, the bung is driven in and 
a gimlet bole bored on one side. Pnt a wooden peg in tlii.s bole, and re- 
move it from time to time to let the gas escape: wl'cn the escape of gas 
is too feeble to extihgufeh a lighted match, knock tlie neg in for good. 
Then fine the wine wdth a tablespoon ful of isinglass, and in a few w^eeks 
it will bo fit for 
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We liave to ilunik a corre.spoJideiit for drawing our attention to an 
article in iiie April issue of South African Engineering, describing a now 
foriii 01 farai traetor rvliieli has jusl eonio on to the market. This par- 
ticular tractor is the “Midget Univcr.^ar' motor, the invention of Mr. 
11. P. Saudcison, the owners of the patent for South Africa being the 
South African AgricultiiraJ and Transj)ort Motors, Ltd., of (>:<?, London 
Wall, London, E.Ck .Vtcording to tlie description given by our eontcju- 
porarj, the inolor is ma<le for 3 to 50 brake horse-jjovver. Tlie siuallej 
sizes, o and 4-h.))., aie air cooled, the lajger sizes, up to ^O-h.j)., being 
water cooled, a tank carrying the cooliiig Avater being mounted upon ilie 
same carriage as the engine. The cairiage for the engine and cooling 
tank is inadii of girder iron, mounted on Avlicels, and can easily be 
adaptc'd for carrying loads of various kinds, or a belt can be taken from 
tlie engine, to drive sawing machines, pulping and grinding n]achin<v, 
pumps, dynamos, and any other apparatus that may be desired. It is 
arrang<‘rl in full portable .f< rm for carrying loads, and for ploughing, 
harrowing, and other work. 


The engine is imidc, the smaller Inims with single cylindtns of I. 
and d-in. <aameter, tmd 5 and b-in. stroke, the ai)proxiniat * l)rak(>hors(» 
power being 4, H, and 12S, Two-cylmdcr (Ujgines are made with ('vlit)ders 
of 4, 5, and 6-in. diameter, stiokes of o and 6 in., tl.c appiuximatc brake- 
horse-power being 8,^16, and 25. Four-cylinder engines are madt^ with 
the same diameter of oylnM!cn'F and strokes as above, the approximate 
brake-liorse-|)uwer being 36, 32, and 50. 


The engines (*an i)c arranged to vv(n*k with petrol, or with the 
oidinary ketosine or paranin oil, that can usually be rbtuined an.ywhere, 
or w'ith alcohol. The speeds of the engines are from 000 to 800 revolu- 
tions per minute, I'he valves are of nickel steel, of comparatively large 
diameter, the exhausl; valve in the water-cooled engines being surroun<1<Ml 
by the circulating water. Tlie joints are metal to metal, the exhaust lie- 
ing packed with asbestos. The eitculating pumps are of tlie rotary 
The ignition apparatus usually supplied is electrical, with accumulators 
and high-tension trembler coils. Magneto ignition can he supplied if 
required. The lubrication. > of the usual spk.sh tyjie, the crankshaft he- 
iing enclosed in the nsiial Avar, the erink-ease being divided bo that tlie 
lower half can easily be removed for examination. The governars of ibe 
engine act on the throttle A^alve, controlling the supply of vapour and air 
entering the cylinder on the suction stroke. A lever is arranged for ad- 
vancing and retardin«r the spark when required, and the same len*r con- 
tr:!^ the tbiottle. The stationary and portable engines carry tanks form- 
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ing part ol' the bed-plates, one tank containing spirit fuel, and the other 
petroleum, when? ijetrolemn is employed. When using petroleum, it is 
necessary to start on spirit, pettol, the petroleum being substituted as 
soon as tiie carburetter ))ecoines warm, wiiich is stated to be in alioiit a 
jminut<» irorn starting. 


VmnlllB Ou/iurB» 

In an artit'k ifi the Qtteenslrtud AffricuUuntl Journal for May, Mr. 
IJowiird Xo\v))ori. K.IMl.S., Insinictor in Tropical Agritnillure, thu< 
si!mmaris(‘H the ('oiidilums mM e.ssarv for successful variilla onitivation - 
Climair\ 'Fropical humid; riiinfall, 60 to 100 inches or more, well dis* 
trilmted, Imt with a weilMhdiiK d dry season of two or three months: 

lemfieralure ah' u,r 75 (i*grees to SO degrees Fahrenheit. : 
A'egetahk mould — /.c.. <»rdii.«irv scrub soil of G imdu. s or more in depth. 
Mdth, hy prefereuec, a well-drained subsoil. SUuaiion : Gentle slope or 
flat land, well ]U‘ot(‘cied from wind; avoid wet hollows, ('harinif: 
Hru'^hed scrub, h-aving 'ioO fu-e.- or so per acre, nv)t too dense shade — 
i.c., that some (‘he<|uered sunlight is obtained by the vines. Piojfh: 
cutlittgs 2 feet to 1 j'cer long, Plauftnfi: One on either side of each tree 
trunk — Ij\, alnnit .'ioo per acte, about UecemtK>r or January, f'utflva- 
iion: Ihilliug down cliiuhiug \ines above (> high from trees, and 
draping »»vcr supports, about tuite In the season: keeping root< ]imh*hr*d 
where ('xposed : ooDinating flowers — Sc]d(‘mber to Xoveudier. //erres/- 
ing: Gather pods every hvc days at least — July io Se]eeud>er. Curiag: 
T)ip])ing, colourirv^, ^ovialing, drying, and handling: gra.ding and packing 
fer m.'vk',•^ Morlrrfing : IVholesah* cor.fed imeis, etc.: ] rices, Ks to Kk. 
]>i*r )t>. Refwrn^!: 1(M) to !*,;><} ])>;. |M*r acre of 500 vines. Cost of Prorho- 
fwn, rir.: Kstimated cost nf o]>4‘ning 5-acre v.inillerv, C‘10 per acre, in- 
cliuling cost of land and labour, but no^ living expenses, till bearing: 
rest of production estimated at not more tb?in 4s. per lb. o^f marketable 
vanilla. 


Paporfrom the Bamboom 

According to our Wei;t Indian contemporary, AgricuHural Netrs, the 
American Cojisul at Tamsui, Japan, reports tlmt very satisfactory experi- 
ments have been conducted reoently, near Kobe, by a company whicli 
has been formed for the purpose of manufacturing paper from bamboo 
pulp. An area of 8,000 acres of bamboo forest, in Formosa, has Iteeu 
leased perpetnally to this company, and a factory is being erected near 
Ivagi which will be capable of dealing with 300 tons of bamboo pulp a 
Wnth ; the capacity of this factory may be readily enlarged, so as t<> 
make it double its output. 

Tl>e Chiiiieso have made pa|>er from the bamboo for many genera- 
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tions, but their primitive methoclR have rmly permitted them lo employ 
tlie shoots for the purpose. The company will, on the other hand, make' 
use of both the young and old parts of the plant, 'rhe quick growth of 
the bamboo will prevent the question of the supply of raw*^ material from 
ever becoming serious. So far, the paper has been made by mixing wood 
pulp with that of the bamboo, in varying proportions: the process of 
• preparing the paper from bamboo pulp alone is too expensive at present, 
compared with making it from wood pulp. The final object is, however, 
to use a pure bamboo pulp. In its broad outlinjt^, the process of raanu- 
fiicture of the pulp is as follows: — ^The bamboo, chopped into pieces 1 or 
2 inches in size, is heated in a digestei* with ealeium sulphite. The re- 
suiting product is tlien washed in w^ater, bleached and washed again. 
Finally, the wet pulp is pressed, by means of a machine, into Ihe form of 
w^eb, dried with the aid of steam, and rolled or cut into sheets. This dry 
pulp will tlien be manufactured into news and hook j>aper at ihe mills 
at Kobe, in Japan. 

4 Plan of a Shoap Yartim 

Mr. Jas. d, McCall, the (Government AVcol Expert, stationed at 
Cedara, writes us as follows : — ‘‘As 1 liave had several requests from 
farmers to hand you plan of the sheep-yards which I have erect<Ml on 
tliis farm, for iiiv'serticn in ihe Jovmalf J have now much pleasure in (‘onv 
plying with tliose requesis. As the plan is not theoretical, hut practical, 
and may be seen by anyone who may honour the fann with a visit, I have 
from experience satisfied' myself of its utility. All the old-time catching 
by the legs and throwing of sheep over the fences is unnecessary where 
such yards are adopted. I have taken about 1(10 copies of tliis plan, and 
shall be pleased to forward one to any farmer requesting same. Should 
the accompanying explanation not prove lucid enough, I shall only Ix^ 
too happy to explain anything further which may be riMpiired.'' We re- 
produce Mr, Mc( all's sketch in the present issue of ihe JouTtiol. 


Leg weakness in fowls is often the result of a lack of mineriil matter 
in the food. If you have any birds affoeted give them ground bone in 
the mash and notice the improvement. 


Commence to feed the pigs as soon ns they show a disposition to eat. 
.Commence with a light ration of bran and milk or oatmeal and milk 
and then gradually hicrease as they learn to eat. Give them all they 
will eat, but no more, as sour food .of this kind is injurious. 



N92 rsra 

(pecttytf^a) 


n^3 Yard 


PLAN OK SUKKP-DIPPING VAKD AT CKDARA. 


( Sra/i’^ i)joth inch (o the fiHft, ) 


I liv ab\JV4? has drawn I’rom a plan by Mr. J. J. McCall, the Govt'nnnrrnl 
h->tpt‘rt, who forwards the following explanation : — 

T\yo drafting gales hang on posts A and B and swing between C and D. 
There is no post at D, but the gale hanging on E meets and overlaps B Gate on 
the outsid<r, Tliis is to allow of narrowing or blocking the mouth of the race with 
E Gate and at the sani(‘ lime jamming the two drafting gates. The gate hanging 
on K swings between G and U and is placed according to the yard into which it is 
required to draft on that side. 

pratting gate is 3 feet high and made of 1 ^ inch deal boards. 

The double lines show the stakes and rail fences. All interior of yard is stakes 
and rails. All outside^ except corners, is 5 plain wires and wire netting. The 
small circles show the posts in which the gates are hung. 
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GoHmm Growing on tho Swnri fotomh 

By Abthub Dixon, F.G.S. 


I AM at present on a visit to lliis fertile valley inspecting tho various 
plantations of cotton on the farms Braekfontein, Schoonenzight, Mongen- 
zon, Baiikcroft, Naewport, Vlackfontein, Onricht. In all there are over 
10,000 trees of the Caravonica and over 2,000 npland annual plants 
spread over the above farms as experimental crops. 

The climate of this valley is suitable for profitable cotton growing 
bicause it has u uniform warmth, being surrounded by high hills which 
shelter if from cold winds and give tiiie humid air required for cotton, 
tl*c rainfall being moderated by the attraction of tlie high lands, 
and the w'ater shed tapping the carboniferous measures of Northern 
Natal give in this valley an abundant supply of water for irrigation on 
a large scale. This raireTall and climate is an ideal one for cotton, and 
ci>n('spitnd.« favourably with may of the cotton fields in other parts of the 
world, for on the above farms you can pick coffee and tea, arrowroot and 
chicory, sugar cam* and pept**-**'' dates and apples, and other sub-tropical 
plants. 

The soils are largely composed of vegetable humus and the decom- 
)jOs:ed shales and oxides from the hills above, and are v»'ry dei‘j> in good 
loam underlaid by gravel and resting on boulder clay. Thousands of acres 
of such ground are suitable for growing eotton and are well drained and 
out of the frost bi It of the rivers. By the crops of uplands cotton now in 
full blow it is evident that they need a heavy loam, and it is well to select 
the Tiest, friable, well-drained sril of a lighter loam if Sea Island or better 
kinds of cotton- are sowfj. Thousands of acres here can Ire placed under 
irrigation Irecause the lay of the couni|ry is such that it is fiaUing south- 
ward and the soils wliich overlap the rock bed are such that they can be 
well cultivated without being waterloggjed. The red loam here above 
the clay beds if well manured will prove, as is already shown by existing, 
crops, to Ire good cotton ground, for if the plantations are not shaded 
from heavy winds and the ground is of too light a nature the heavy top 
crop lod^ns the main bo4y of the plant and insures its growdh, so lands 
with heavy riibsoiT ate preferable. 

!^e cortott is one thtrt pot onl^^^ good tillage but gtrod 

is advisable to the sarplus, vegetable growth 

from water, and- 

;;\layee_ ,h]^’'^1a^;:;^overy;byet!v'Wiifc^ salt lb .'produce' irtitraie 'of. 

liquid urine \frirtn'' 'the cow. 
tier t^^cottbatt-.-ew^.' "JU- 
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ternate with this you can make a nitrate of ammonia to force the seed 
into quick growth. It is also well to top dress every three years with a 
suitable manure to keep up tlic fertility of the soil for the succeSK of the 
cotton crop depends on the soil being rich and able to give life to the 
plant to cavSi the ])olls, and give clean cotton. 

Cotton is subject to blight and mildew^ and must be kept clean and 
well in hand with sufficient room to let air and sunlight to tJie crop; ami 
the undcT layeruf ground must have drainage. Tlio.-e growing cotton 
toist keep in liand Paris green, bluestone and lime to H‘ady on the 
first appearance of worm or blight to treat successfully. Kotation oi 
erop is also necessary — maize, beans, peas, oats, and lioavy green crops 
to give nitrogen to the plant. Land should be blocked out and ewry 
third year cotton should be in succession. Phe plants thus und(*r good 
eultitatioii would give 14 to 20 liolls each. 

Coitoii slioiild ]>e able to produce parauictta clotii. and 1 have already 
seen iicre natives s])iiri;jng wool with a wliec^I end turning tlicir products 
to marketable use. 1'his should he encouraged so as to give employment 
to looms and introduee local manufactun?. 'I'he average cost of jnoduc- 
ing cotton per acre bore is as follows: — 


Ploughin}?: and Cultivating 

Manuring 

Seed Sowing... 

Ticking 

Cleaning Ginning 
Transport 

Interest on outlay, etc 


jC s- d. 

I 1 0 o 
O lO o 

0 4 () 

1 15 o 
I 15 o 
o I 6 
o 1 5 o 


700 lbs. hint. 7. 
Soeds 


Less <*xj;on>es 
Frulit (.er an e 


s. ■!. 

II), I 

I ] 0 

I -> 1 4 4 

7 - 0 

5 4 


720 


Tliis profit will rite or fall accordin*; to iiow the crop i-. ( iiKiviilciJ 
and treated ; it requires ,sowijig not uiore than 2 inchen deep in refjular 
rows 4 to 5 feet apart, witli U to 2 fe't betwet'n (he j)lanl«. After a few 
wars of carefnl cultivation and the local iliiitate .and seed studied, with 
the application of luanures this valley and other parts of Natal will he- 
roine the home of the cotton plant, for it is possible to give rise to now 
industries vvi.th new kinds of cotton, as the n-itive samples are long in 
texture, and prove that these suh-tropieal districts only want tact, oapival 
and labour to produee taa. coffee, cotton, arrowroot, chicory and sugar 
cane. Those wishing to know more of the secret of the industry should 
pay the Zwart Folosi a visit, which would well rnnay inspeelion. 


Weeding out tlie poorest cows is the l.iest way to improve the record 
of any dairy in the amount of milk and butter produced in ])roportion 
to |fie number of cows kept. 
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ShBBp and Wool Judgingm 

By \)as Hocklky, 

Commahdoj Adelaide, C\C. 

y(A paper read befoic fhc .\ijrv:ttllunti Judges^ ^U-sot/aZ/o/i of ike OJL(\) 

WilEX 1 iim*pU‘d the iiiviiation ii, wliu-li tliis As:f<ieiatien <ii<l me ilie 
Jioaour of Mskinio: me to take part in tiie discussion to-day. 1 did so with a 
good deal of pleasure, hecauso* it has always Imvo a pl(*asinv to n\v to 
join in and lishm to any discussion where the merijm ‘-iico*}) is (*on(<?rm‘d. 
At the same time J don't want to sail under falst* ecioiirs. "1 don't want 
any oJ* you to tJiink I arn {< oked upon as an expert in the (’ape (‘olony. 
.as J am only an ordinal y slieep farmer, hut one who loves the animal and 
w!io lias always tried to ii'cnsise his knowledge on tlu» sheep in every 
way ].>os>ihlc. TJie subject, gentlemen, iliat T liav<» taken for my pape^r to- 
day is "'ria.^ M‘emir.g discrepaucy het\v(‘en the judgments of onr sheej* 
•judges and w<ml ju(lgf.> at our agricultural -hows/’ This is a mailer 
lliat has often pu/./Jed visitors to o«n* shows, and, wliile admitting this 
si'cming discicpam ' . I will d<i m\ host to t'oro'’; a little light <m the 
inaltto', and prove that hoih sets of judges are quite eovrecl in their 
judgments. 'I’he show comiuittiHs when selecting judges get their wool 
judges from the rauks of (he wool buyers, and quite right too, because 
these men, from their liaiiang and experience, kmnv more of wool as 
-wool than the man who prodmos rlie avooI. \ow, in handling wool i!ie 
buyer first of all considers what the yifdd of wool is going to he. or. in 
olherwords, wimt weight the wool is going to lose in Avashing. On tiiis 
he praoticaliy bases his calculations. Ife lias to study otlaa’ points 
well. 1 admit, such as length and slrcngth <»f sta]>ie, the evenness with 
which tiiesc cfiaracteris! i(‘s are sfU'cad tiirougli tlu* lletae. and aho Die 
lustre and quality of the wool. When n wool tnan, ho he judges or huye 
lias come to the (md of his iiiile list of points, lie is reatly to give las 
4deebion. 

The Shekp Jrixn:s. 

Xow, let us come to the slieep judges, and see Avliai they have to do. 
These men are selected not merely from sheej) breeders. Init, if possible, 
from tho^^e who have handled stud sheep as well. W hen judging, tliese 
men have to study not only the points considered by the avooI judges., 
but a host of others as Avell True^ they are not so much coneeriied about 
tbe yield of the wool itself, but have to consider another point of consider* 
lible interest to the fanner, and that is the yield of wool per slieep. They 
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have to see that a sheep i$ well clad, has his wool well packed on, and: 
carries plenty of it. You must remember it matters little to the wool 
jnd^^e whether the bale of w'ool he is handling cdnies otf 60^t>r 150 sbeep^ 
while to the breeder it is a point of considierable importance; Sheep 
judges have k) be, if anything, more particular than wool judges alamt 
the evenness of distribution, because, in skirted or show wool, all inferior 
parts such as poor bellies, coarse breeching, etc., an* left out. Apart 
from the wool again a sheep has to be taken and criticised from his 
teeth to his hoofs. The judge lias in his mind’s eye to take his wool off 
him and judge him clean shorn. He must have good teeth meeting the 
upper pad just at the right place, neither too far forw^ard nor tcK) far 
back, the nostrils must be broad and open, the he.id short and broad with 
jaws set well apart. Now, these points are not mere matters of fam v. 
They aie important. If the teeth are eitiier too far forward (overshot), 
or l(»() far b;u?k (luideisliot), lu; can't crop his grass properly, especially 
w'ben it is a bit short. In fact, such a slieep ought not U) be bred fnun. 
If the nostrils are pincliecl, llic animal, on a bol day, will stand panting 
for breath instead of grazing. Between the jaws ot a sheep are placed 
the saliva glands, hence the w'ider apart the jaws are placed the more 
fully developed these glands w-ill be; giving more saliva, wdiicli is so 
necessary to a good digestion. The neck should be short and thick, cliest 
roomy and deep, giving plenty of room for the lungs, ribs well sprung 
and back straight and Irroaci. In general a])pearanci> a sire should he 
big and upstanding, be masculine in appearance. In fact, he should look 
the sire. A ram undersized and carrying a ewe’s fleece w'ould be no goofl 
in a stud tlcek, as Ins progeny w’ould very likely sliow want of const itu- 
ticii. I have often seen a ram carrying a fleece commendable to wool 
judges, quite overlooked at a show for being wanting in tlie above ]>oirits. 
B/ the foregoing I think, gentlemen, you will see that sheep judges liave 
Sfune points of vital importance* to eon^id(*r besides just the fleece a show 
animal carries. Besides this there is one point, often overlooked by> 
probably not known to, the visitors^ which will account for the st?eming 
discrepancy in the judgments at our shows. Wool exhibited at show^s is 
taken from the oonimon ibiek, as the wool is probably more uniform and 
the farmer has a larger number to select from. Sheep exhibited are 
selected from the stud flock. Now% what is a stud flo<*k? I take it a 
stud flock is one possessing in an exaggerated degree all the desirable 
qualities of the common flock. AVild animals, as wxi know, are governed 
by the ''survival of the fittest."" This i)re9eryes their liealth and constitu- 
tion. With the domestic animal, on the other hand, man. has so com- 
pletely changed their surroundings that w^e find a constant tendemy to 
deteriorate, and to become forced to counteract this. Were w^e to aim at 
our stud sheep carrying fleeces as desired by the wool buyers and/ 
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judges^ our common flock fleeces would gradually get thinner and lighter, 
.and our sheep eventually produce wool more like cobwebs than real wool. 
Hence the necessity of having our stud flocks perhaps not ideal, but 
^exaggerated. As I may be misunderstood about the term exaggerated, I 
would like to explain that although a breeder may not admire very yolky 
or very pleaty sheep, he should tolerate them in his stud fl^ck, as the 
pr( 3 geny of these sheep when put to common ew'cs would be likely to pro- 
duce stock without their own faults and quite satisfactory to their owner. 
1 do think, however, that in ilie qiiostion of pleats the thing has been un- 
,iUHe>sarily over-exaggerated. 


The Judging of Shorihorusm 

By ('. A. Poei:, 

Moliepn^ C.C. 


\.From a Paper Read before I he Agriadiarnl of 

the oAv.) 

Agkicultur.\l sliows can give valuable assistance to our cattle breeders, 
by diT'oeting their efforts into tlie correct channels, provided always that 
the officiating judges are conversant with the needs of tlie country, 
familiar with tlie Indeed tlioy judge, and able to recognise tlie ty[)e of 
animal that will give the best results. Men will alw^avs differ in their 
opinions, but if tliese opinions are founded on intrinsic value, rather 
thau minor points or captivating general appearance, we sliall be work- 
ing towards a common centre, tnz., the selection of the animals which are 
going to pay the best. This brings me to the subject in liand, viz. the 
judging of Shoii:hornB. 

Being essentially a dual purpose breed, every effort should Ije made 
to retain this character, by favouring neither the exclusive beef or }i)ilk- 
ing type. The first step in judging a class is to take at once on one side 
nnyanimal — no matter how taking in shape — ^H'bich shows any impurity 
of breeding, or malformation of mouth, or other parts, because we are 
judging Shorthorns^ not cross-breds; and because purity of blood is in- 
dispensible in stud stock* Every pure-bred bears stamped on its counten- 
ance the character of its breed; only familiariiy with the breed will enable 
a judge to recognise this pointy it cannot be described. Upstanding 
boms, black noshes, not elightly discoloured ones, unless they accompany 
uther suspicious signs. Any colour but red, white, or a mixture of these. 
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A sleek, hard-looking eoah All tliese are signs of imi>uritv. There is 
anotlior on which I place considerable reliance, a decided, lightness of the* 
ItiwcT tldgh. when viewed from the side. Lack of cliaracleristic* shai)e is 
also a less trustworth)’ indication. Having now only animals of Short- 
horn tyjK* before ns, no look for the ])oints which we associate with con- 
ditions. Width between the fiont legs, large girth, witii a good floor to- 
the ('host, the underline liere should (?ome well below tlie elbow, well de- 
veloped, barrel-shaped middle, with long back ribs. These denote large^ 
internal organs. A thrifty appearance, and a well balanced form on 
slioit, strong, straight legs. Even straight feet A free, easy walk and 
evidence of power and energy. 

Then we lake note of t[:e signs of the natural thicknesseB ()f flesh or' 
muscle. This is easy to see when an animal is in low condition, hut at 
shows liigli condition will sometimes confuse the senses. Signs are, thick- 
ness of thighs wht‘ii v](‘\\ed from behind, large forearms, a moderately 
sh ut neck, thick and fleshy be imd the hiUTis, well covered shoulders and! 
fill! neck vein, i firm touch on tlie ribs, and other ptdnts. If on handling, 
the flesh is very soft below the skin there is more fat than flesli, and with 
iliis a thin liide is generally assoeinied. A moderately tieshed animal, 
with a full, heavy flank, is as fat as it will get, and consequently will lje 
wanting in natural flesh. Aptitude to fatten in an aniami in medium 
cdi'lition is judged of hr the kindly contented outlook, the pliable skin 
ivud generally lusty, tJdcIv-S(*t ap|X*arance. In c^>ws we look for signs of 
milk, but thfiugh there are many so called, I jiave yet to learn tliat any 
one, or all combined, are infallible proofs. Still, a nicely sliaped mhfer 
ami hats, large milk xidm, and digestive organs, a general refiuemont of 
cliaracder, witli well defined nervous system, are points worthy of note*. 
A pronouneed character is of groat importance, tlu- bull should also bei 
masculine in. ajuiearance, tla* cow feminine. Hhorthorns should be fairly 
large in size — very large animals are difficult to breed true to shape — 
lait not too unwieldy for geUing about on the veld.' Weight for age is a 
mod impeutant jioint, but it must not b-* forgotten that the thicket-set 
animal on short logs, will often outweigh the tall, apparently larger, 
nnimah The leading societies could with advantage arrange for a suit- 
able weighbridge itt their show yards. Loosely made, long backed cattle 
may give good returns where food is plentiful, Imt they are unsuited to 
our present day conditions. 

In taking note of the structural points of an animal, we must guard 
beitur misled by high condition. The mouth, teeth and jaw^ 
be fitted to deal easily witli coarse food. The ie\ad of a .Shorthorn sluuil^ 
be clearly cut, and intelligent looking-— not loo fine or delicate. Th0 
not too short, and swelling into the shoulders, 
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be laid back — but not too tightly — ^into the chine. If the shoulder i& 
rightly placed, the blade well covered, and there is thickness through the 
heart, tJiere will seldom be any deficiency behind tlie shoulder on top, 
or at the shoulder point. The ribs should arch, and come well down, giv- 
ing a flat floor below. The forelock, behind the elbow, should be well 
tilled out. A wide chine — cows should not be too beefy ht^re — level back, 
thick, wide loin with paralled edges, well covered hips, not too prominent. 
Long, wide hindquarters — to length from hip to rump shouhl not be less 
than two-thirds of a yard, the length from hip to posterior edge of 
shoulder-blade— well packetl with flesh, which should descend squarely to 
just above the hocks . It is difficult to get the hindquarters equally good 
above and below; the most valuable portion is the upper, but a fljijt, square 
nuMf) niiiruug out to a decided rectangle, with deficiency in the thighs, is 
too often associated with delicacy and want of natural flesh. Still, the top 
and under lines should he fairly straight, in outline, and every part as 
\v(‘ll lillcd and eovercNl as possible. Soft, light coloured liorns are gener- 
ally pn tVrred : with ago these frequently Ijecomo darker in hue, but 
black, <»r c\cii a dead white are objeeiionable. Tiie liorns should be flat 
rather than «’onnd, no* i-oarse ‘^ither in bull or cow, and should not rise 
Jo any (‘\t(‘Ut above the lev(‘l of the poll. Kye- bright, and not small or 
dc<'p->ot : N(‘rv prominent eves are liable to suffei* from the strong light 
and dust in this country. Xose light in mlunr. A smooth, even surface 
of hod\ ad<1s to ilie ap[H‘ai*arit*o, and indicates an even distribution of fat; 
whereas patchiness or comentratiou (d‘ the fat in lumps is to lie avoided. 
A go< d carriage of head aiid neck xm v attractive, and a stylish ap» 
pcunime and iiigh. hreeding generalh^ go together. Quality is judged 
by tlu' mellow feel of tlie .«kin, by the pronounced presence of an i.' der 
skin or celliiliir tissue, by tlie fleshy covering of the brisket, shoulder 
point , neek vein, and by tlie soft, silky hair, curly on the forehead of the 
bidl. Length of hair is to a great extent a matter of climate. I have 
said little about milk indications. There is only one practical way of 
determining the dairy qualities of a cow, that is iesfing the quantity and 
cjuality t)f her milk at intervals, and keeping a record of the time she 
continues in milk before calving. 


Exercis<^ is e.«sential to the w’eifare of both mare and foal. Green 
pasturage is, of course, the ideal environment for the brood mare, and 
especially by ib cleanliness hm a salutary effect in the prevention off ills. 
The early foal witHoiit the advantage of this enyiromnent is peculiarly 
liable to the contractu n of disease fro?n germs lurking in the stable. 
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Tkm Thorattgikhrm/ Hor»9 in Souik MMom» 


By Chas. Sodthey, C.M.G., 
Clumsioch, C.C, 


(A Paper read before the Agricultural Judges’ Association of the O.R.C.) 


Bbfobe enter&ig into a discussion on what is called the thoroughbred^ it 
will be as well to consider the origin of this famous breed of horse, which 
by its superior excellence, has spread over the civilised world. We know 
that Great Britain has been the cradle from when this most valuable 
breed lias come to us. The historj' of the turf tells us that as far back as 
the 15th Century England possessed a superior breed of horses noted for 
their speed and endurance, and that the rich barons and ecclesiastics bred 
and raced them against each other. We have it on record that in those 
days four-mile beats were run as often as three times in one day, which 
is a proof of the enormous power and staying qualities which these horses 
then possessed. Then we find that during the 10th century large numbers 
of eastern horses were imported, Arabs, Barbs and Turks, to improve the 
breed. That the blo«id of these eastern horses did wonders is well known. 
Or.e has only to look into the pedigrees of the greatest sires and dams of 
t!:e stud-book to find that they all trace back to eastern blood. To-day 
we fee in the appearance of many thoroughbreds the resemblance to their 
eastern forbears, notably Craig Millar and also that greatest of thorough- 
bred sires Stockwell. In the unbeaten Ormonde, however, there is no 
trace of eastern blood, but a strong resemblance to the old English 
racehorse as shown in old prints. I will now turn to the usefulness of the 
thoroughbred, as there are many people who, either through ignorance or 
|)irejudice, prefer to look upon him as valuable only for sport or as a 
gambling machine, whereas in my opinion he is the . most useful horse 
in the world, namely, for getting remounts lor cavalry, or mounted in- 
fantry. Those who know what they arc about will use no other than the 
pure thoroughbred sire. All the , Gtontinental powers are using him for 
this purpose, chiefly Austria, as for many years her agents, notably Count 
Lehehdbrfl, whom sinpe as far back as 1880, ha^ been and still are on 
the look out to procure the very best of thoroughbred sires fbr their 
%vcmmehi I have here a book written by the Counl^ and will quote 
;ypa what he says on this subje*^. ‘'What would bwome of our half- > 
;;h*ed8,^ w^ cataliy, witijput a continnajide of crossea 

©f pure blood, bred for stoutness and chosen oh ac<»unt 
qualities, -so as;;to^<^tantlf.'i^w the .necessaiy 





Th<; af>«»vi- iilust rat inn, whirli lias la-i n s« iit tt> us li\ nm- ut «iiir n athi-s, shnws in a very interesting 
niaiHUT, thneffis t ni Tiianurint^^ upon rnot rrops. (Jur enrrespoiHleiil's let ter deseribing’ this picture 
will be fniiini in nur (.'orrespimdence Pali's in this issue. 
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rbreed?’^ Kow, 1 with to impress upon you that this same blood is what 
vv^e require for what is called the * ^general purpose^’ horse, as in the 
ifuture this horse will be our principal arm of defence in South Africa. 
Not only will we require him here to mount our own South African 
forces, but to renew the lost trade with India by the exportation of large 
junnbers of remounts for the Indian Army. Now, just one word with 
regard to the turf. Those good people who disapprove of liorse-racing 
do not understand that the tiiorouglibrcd can only fulfil its mission pro- 
vided that the yearly produce is continually subjected to severe trials on 
the racecioiirse, where the inflexible winning-post is the judge as to the 
merits of the cojnpetitors. But for these trials of strength, speed and 
endurance in the past there would to-day be no thorougjhbred, and if 
turf ceased to exist so would the horse. We will now turn lo the 
tluMioughbred in fi^uth Africa. As far back as the time of Sir Charles 
Somerset, we began the importation of this breed of horses; but pre- 
viously the Dutch East India Company had been in the habit of getting 
A:a)>s down llic h^ast Coast, and no doubt the excellence of the old Cape 
h«o’.se which was such a favourite in India spmng from the mingiling of 
tiK! blood of the thoroughbr(d uid Arab tis in Britain. Fifty years ago 
tliore were many bie(!ders, both in the Eastern and Westt^rn Provinces, 
win; bred and raced hojses, notably, the van de By Is, Coetzees, van Zyls, 
Cosdiuisciis and others, but aitliough these horses W(*re bred from 
thoTOugiibred sires, inosi of them were what to-day we should call half- 
hreds. In '<S0 I conceived tlie idea of breeding thoroughbreds, and the 
iirsl sic)) I took was lo^go to England and buy not only sires, but also 
dc.ms, of j>ure blood, whose ancestors had for centuries been aeciistomod 
to oojiipete Jiu the rac(‘c<jurse for victory. I will here hand you a photo- 
graph of a. filly, bred in the third generation in South Africa, from these 
iinporfed maie-. She is descended on both sides from Stockwell, through 
Craig Millar and Blair Athol and you will notice the resemblance to her 
anci'slers of the Eastern type. I have long held that given the right 
blood and treatinr-nt tliis country could i>roduce liorses equal to any 
other country in the world. I might mention Camp Fire as an instance, 
bred by myself in tlie third generation from the imported mare, who 
greatly distinguished himself on the English turf in 1907, and is to-day 
standing at the sf ud there. With regard to blood, care must be taken not 
to in-breed too closely, as it has been ascertained that the best horses in 
England have been produced in the fourth, fifth and sixth dtegrees of 
consanquinity. Horses too closely in-bred nine times out of ten are 
woithless, and I do not believe in out-crossing. Next to blood comes 
food and care. The two must go together or the result will be disappoint- 
ing. At all stages the mares should be kept in good healthy condition. 
A poor conditioned mare will produce a weakling, resulting in curly 
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!hotk?, calf-knees, etc,, instead of that robustness and vigour which is 
absolutely necessary to produce a good racehorse. In concjusion, I wish 
to ijiipress upon the people of this country not to loolc u[>on the thor- 
oughbied simply as a racehorse, for the anmsenient of the public, but to 
realise tlie fact that constant trials of courage, speed and endurance is 
only the means to an end which in the future is io supply us with an 
invaluable ^‘geneial purpose'" iiorse. L now lumd you tlie outlines of a 
horse with my idea of the points which sliould he accorded liim in the 
show ring. 


Prsparing Pouitry for ExhiMtion. 


By Kxckim i:\ci:. 


In iMCjaning poultry for exhibition all birds should be iu the Ix-st of 
plumage and condition so as to catch the Judge’s eve. Wliite pluuiaged 
birds must be washed, and it would be ns well that th(f exhibitor v^hould 
be able to wa^li the fowl'. 'The most essential points to be obs(‘rved an? 
*that thr(‘e re('eida.cl< s will be r(*(jnired to properly wash a bird, oiu* lor 
the washing, another for tlie riiivsiug. and another in whieli then* is a 
litt’e h’lv— -Xo. I bath. Plac'C two labl< '^]HM)uruls of Lux. Item pour some 
soft l)oiliiig water, and let it stand a moment or two and then stir so as 
to lather well, then pour sufficient water iu the bath so as to luive it 
trepid. Then take the bird to h(‘ washe<! and. firndv holding it with 
both liands. immerse it all except tlie head, and let it j’einain under the 
water till thoroughly soaked to the skin. Xext Indd the bird by |>la(‘ing 
thumb and forefingei' firmly round the wing Joint m*ar the slKudder and 
with a sponge rub down the bird the same way tlie feathers grow, com- 
mencing with the neck hackle, next wings, then ttiil, luid finally back and 
under parts. Care must be taken not to damage the sickle feathers of 
the cockerels, but don't be afraid to put on a little pressure with the 
sponge. If ordinary care ia taken not a feather need he broken ; if tlie 
slxanks are extra dirty use a nail brush freely till all tlie dirt is removed. 
Xow you can remove the bird to No. 2 hath and immerse it after having 
ruhlied off all the soapy water. 'This batli must be filled with warm 
water and bath No. 3 with cold wabw containing blue. Gently rub down 
the feathers with a clean sponge, opening the wings under water to re- 
move any soaiyy substance therefrom so a? to enable the feathers to web ' 
out properly. Next immerse the bird in bath No. 3 . Repeat the process 
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of jMibbing witli tho sponge, after which remove the bird from bath and; 
liojiling it firmly by the thigh. Jtemove ail tlie w'ater possible by means 
of tl:e s])orig(*. hqneezing out the water in the B 2 )Oiige as you proceed. 

Next (Jiy the bird as miicli as possible with towxds, after which place 
it ill a moveable show pen in the warm sunshine; if it is tlioiiglit the sun 
is tof) Heic“ ]»lace a towel on the roof of tlie j)eii; some fanciers prefer 
1o wasii their fowds in lh(‘ evening, hut from experienci‘ L am of opinion 
. that tlu‘ feathers web out imicli better wdlb the sun tiian by jilacing the 
})en iiefore a fire to dry the bird, and tlieii the!#* is a risk of placing the 
pi‘U too close t(^ thii fire so as to (‘arise strain to rise from the body, and 
if [>lHet‘d too far away may cause a chill. A while plumage bird should 
l»e washe;l for the first time about ten days before tlie slioiv and three 
days previous the daV of llie show. 

Birds sl'.ould be pia(‘(‘cl eaeh in separate )>ens three w(*eks before the 
slmw and fed mostly on soft foods, wdiich makes longer feathers.^ Wlien 
vnii fn si visit tli(‘ birds after lieing jilaeed in their respet tive peiiB let it 
bo willi a few bits of l(‘an meat and ajiprfuieb them gently. After a few 
days induce the birds to take hit> of meat, etc., from the hand, and rvhcn 
tlit'v will do this yon may <afely handle them, hut doir"! tliriist your hand 
iiu#i ii pen suddenly hut move* it along tht* floor gently, tlien raise it and 
r!idea\oiir to stroke the bird. When yi\\\ can do this take np tho bird 
with both hands gently but firmly, then set liiiu dowm again, keeping one 
liand (in irs hack, and if he ruslies alion: falo* liim np again: the bird wdll 
soon goi aeeustomed to this handling. .Put him tlirough tins perform- 
ance bir a few days, after >vln( h you may try 1<'‘ stroke the bird along 
lie* l>a('k wdtb a, eane, so as to enable the bird to get accnslomed to tlie 
judge's stick or cane, and, when the bird lakes to this treatment kindly, 
get it to .'•tand erect and show* itself otT lo the host advantage and ready 
for t'la* (‘vcntfid show day. Many a promising specimen lias been ruined 
tiinaigh want of a little preliminary training and unaccustomed to 
handling. It is always advisable wlam birds are intendett for show pur- 
pose- that tli(*y should be rreijucntly bandied during their growth. Noth- 
ing tames a bird like frcMpieiit handling. 

I might mention Ibai it i.s only nece.-sary t() w^ash other than white 
plninag(* bird.'^, say, a week before the s]low^ Of ciuirse it is absolutely 
essential that the bird's legs be looked after and in good condition. 


The first hen nut in the morning and tli(‘ last one in at night are 
almost certain to be two of the best ones you have, although the one that 
gets iiyto the garden every day will give either of them a close chase for 
first place. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


(Uontimuid front Page 5^0, Vok XI V,) 


By an crroi on the part of the printers, the following report of the 
<j(overnment Bacteriologist, hud before th«^ Confei’ence, was omith^ii from 
the last issue, where it sijouki have appeared in conjunction with ilr. 
.Fuller^e report : — 

Mil. PITCHFOBTrS REPOBT. 


There is notliing of anj great importance to record I think during 
tlie last twelve inontiis. Progress in the work of disease investigation is 
•ialwavs slow, particularly whore such work is undertaken upon a \ejy 
limited scale — as in Natal, and the past year has been no exception to 
the rule. 

Last yeai' — qj& you will remember — I was hoping to uudcutake n 
series of inoculations in Zululand among the horses of the Zul aland 
jMounted Rifles, in the hope of being able to protect them from the disease 
horaesickness. The full details of this broader experiment are not yet 
..available, but the results so far — ^though not so completely successful as 
I could iiave wished — are nevertheless quite useful in broadening our 
experience. Seventy-six horses were inoculated, and of this number — 
jou will see from my report of lost November — only thirty-one reacted 
vigorously, the remainder either failing to react or showing but a sliglit 
disturbance of temperature. Of the horses reacting well, only two have 
succumbed, while of those that failed to react, or reacted fjeebly, ten or 
twiolve have died. This wculd seem satisfactory in itself, but a further 
point has coni^e to light of a less satisfactory nature although it adds to 
OUT knowledge concerning this disease. 

V The deaths occurring among the above non-reacting but inoculated 
jinimals are, at the present datp of writing, slightly in excess of tlic 
deaths occurring amongst the horses left uninoculated. The results o.f 
i;be next two months may disturb this proportion, as evidencp is grow- 
fog that length of time between inoculation and exposure to infection 
is an important factor, and the Zululand inoculations were not finished 
/Mil November, or late in the season. I fear, however, we must accept 
the possibility of the production of an increa9,ed susceptibility for a time 
after inoculation (such as one finds in inoculation of the human being 



The above illustration ^i\es some idt-a of the t-fTfi l which the inai/e export is having upon 
the inachiner\' trade. Here we have a view of a sinj^le dav s consignment of Ruston Proctor 
Totirines and Shellcrs leaviiikC ^fe>.s•s. Malcomt ss iS: C'o’s. H )urban Store. 
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for enteric fever, etc.), and increase of susceptibility seems to existk 
to the greatest extent in those cases whicli have been inoculated with the 
germs of the disease in the foriri of a mild vaccine, but have not reacted 
tjo the same. This points to the necessity of increasing eitl)er the 
quantity or strength of the vaccine in those ca<es whieh are found to 
rcwsist reaction to the first inoculation, otherwise the condition of sus- 
c^tibility rather than immunity is for a time i?icreased. 

This is quite an unexpected development, and points clearly to the 
necessity of conducting work of this nature on broad lines instead of the 
very meagre ones possible to Natal in tlie past. The general results of 
tiie late work in the disease Ilorsesi.dcness go to show (1) That where 
3j(‘rses are inoculated and react to such inoculation, a considerable degi’ee 
of iminiinity is produced. (Among ihirtv-three mules so inoculated, but' 

exposed tc inf<‘ctioii in ilie Tugela A'alloy until some months after, 
lioi a single death has occurred. The majority of ttiese animals have 
now completed their third sickly season.) (2) That where pronounced 
roaction does !iot follow inoimlation. such reaction must hv forced by 
iH petit ion of inoculation. 

The a]>ovc is bri(.‘Hv ihe position at jiresent dale witli r(*gard to this 
ijnve>tig.ii ion in Xatal, and we iumv daim that, even if suci-ess has not 
been Innlliant, progr(‘Ss iias In toi s'»lid. which, in sucli e ditbcult study as 
the disease TTorsesicknoss. is a matter for satisfaction. 

In oih(*r directions, also, progre.ss is to be reported. Experiments 
are now in band in connection with efleet of dipping upon tlie skin in 
p'chuion to tick attack, etc 

The measurts dc'vised for prevention tif ihe disease amongst calves, 
known as ^‘Specitii' Pneumonia," are standing a i>rolonged test with most 
encouraging results, this diseare lieirig now nearly eradicated for two 
reasons from ih(‘ la rg(* exnerimentul horJ under observation. I hope 
pow to make provision u])on an edequate scale for the production of an 
iinti-loxio powder for general issue on farms subject to tlu‘ ravages of 
this disease. 

Several so-called pre\ entities and cures for East Coast Fever have 
been looked into and found Wanting. At present the remedy of the 
Oosthuysen Syndicate is receiving attention, but I am not in a position 
to say anything concerning it until the conclusion of tlie tests. I hojie 
tv, at none of the ordinary precautions against the disease will be remitted 
in the slightest until such fimt^ as an eflicient preventive is scoured. 


The following is a (‘ontiiuiation of the report of tlie piweedings of the 
Conference. 
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KE-STOClvING MAGAZINES. 

The delegate of the Krantzkop Farmei-B’ Association moved ; — 

“Tliat tfie (loveviimerit immediately re-stoek all the magazines iu 
«uutlying districts with arninunition as before.*^ 

Mr. Sykes seconded. 

Mr. Fleming incvccl as an ainentlnimt : — 

^‘^rhat the Governnnmt ijiimediately re-stock oil ihe magazines in 
V outlying districts willi rill * ar.iniiinitien for the us'i of the JJeserves and 
dor sale to the public at cost ]n'ice/' 

The amendment Avas carried. 

MILITIA ILY(\\M]^Mj:\T AND EAST (T)AST FEVER. 

Mr, Walton moved nn behalf of the Donnybrook Farmers' Associn- 
;tion : — 

“ddiat this Idiion wisbc's to pass a vote of ctfnsiiro on the (lovovti- 
ment for liaving allovv(‘d the Militia Encampment lo be held at Tavlnr's. 
jin the t)iidst of r district gnussly infected Avitb East Coast Fever, and 
with the risk of spr(“'Hling the <lisease on the return of th(‘ Militia to their 
homes in otluo' distim'ts/' 

Mr. Wood t]K)iight it was useless crying over spilt milk. It was like 
hogging a dead horpe. 

ddie motion svas lost. 

EUROPEAN IMAIIGRATrON. 

Mr. Burmaii moved on behalf of the Durban and (k>ast Soci<'fy of 
A gricu 1 1 u re a 1 1 d J u d 1 1 st ry ; — 

“Seeing that the numlier of llio white inhabitants of the Colony is 
so small, this Union is of opinion that Covermnent should he a^k(‘d P> 
take into their most earnest coiibiileration the advisability of ininHlucing 
s<niie scheme for the ]>erinaiu‘iii iiCM-ease of the lmn)p(' 5 U,i population oy 
the im])()rtation of siiitaljle fanaiies, to take uj) and oetatpy the (iovern- 
ment lands of tlie (k?iony or lands to he acquired for this }>urposc." 

In moving, Mr. Bniinan said he understood there \yere about !,0m) 
Europeans engaged in agricultural ]nirsuits iu Natal; Mr. M<o)r was 
credited with stating these (igtires, but in order to l)e liberal lu‘ Avould 
doiilile these (igures, making 8,000, and lliese figures on square 

miles gave one European to every 4\ square miles. Natal had three great 
sources of wealth — agricultural land, pastoral land, and minerals. TItev 
in Natal had passed ihe sample stage and our crops had become a. 
staple production, thougli fajuiing, ])rnper]y understood, was only at the 
beginning of its career, and it was only by these means that they could 
get the true prosperity of the Colony. The figures quoted proved , con- 
rdtusively that Nakl bad room for at least three or four times as many 
Europeans to occupy the land. This question was brought before the 
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UxiiiHi some years ago and was thrown out on the grounds that wliile 
‘the disabilities sutl'ercd by Ihe fanners eontiniied, tliey could not agree 
to closer settlement He agreed that disabilities did exist, as they did 
in every country; there were drawba(*ks cvtui in the oldest ainl l)e.4 
regulated countries, Sinec* the vesulution v/as llirown out, they I'ound the 
settlement of Creighton had sprung into existence, and Dial at a time 
when it was fifty miles from the raiiliead : now it was a thriving settle- 
merit, vvitli the I'ailwav running through it, and exjiorting from thirty to 
forty thousand inuids of maize, notwithstanding it was 15G miles irMiu 
the seaport. 1'lien again since that motion was tlrrown out, the Coverii- 
me.Tit and (he sliipping companies had introduced a policy hv wliich the 
farmers could place tiudr maize on the Eurojxniu markets — with whit 
results ilicy all knew, Sundy this was sufficient argument; and what 
vould ho done at Creighton (‘onid he dono in other jiarts of tire Colony. 

Proceeding, he said Ik* would like to point out that, ,.part from tick 
fov(*!‘, Ihe dininiltic’s (•iig(‘ndt'rt‘d hy which it was impossible to ignore, 
Un-re were no disalnlitics now such as there were* two years ago. Crain 
and prodiKte gTiierally would sIkiw a better average return for the In.-i: 
llin'c years than for the jMvxiiais three Years. He ]K)int(’d out that they 
had nothing lo fear from iii-reased production. T.he farmers of Natal 
had done a great deal and sutf(‘red mueb, and he hoped they weaild not 
r(‘S'(ri('( fnrti.er devchpmieni hv juilting a ling I'eiut* anaind what U\rv 
had done. He hoixal iliat the passing of this nioii<m wemld l»*ad to every 
politiiad body taking up ilii^ c]iu*ction -nid to the introdueiimi hv tie* 

( h)veinme7it of a land pole-y on siudi a l)asi< would attract the i»est 
iiH'U Ci’om Kurojie to this eountrv. 

Mr. Marriott iliciight a]>«enfe'-' 1 nnllords should hi* taxetl nioii lisi e 
could not exist. (Hear, Uear.) Tins w(»iihl foriM- the land on tn 
markel. \'o man should be allowed to own thousands of acres whieli h** 
was not jM'tiiaily »H.(:ai]iving. The o])]>ortnnity slionld. furtlier. he giver, 
to colonials' sons to acapiire ilie vacant lands of tiu* (h>lony hefore -ikIi 
lands wen* allowed to ]viss into the. luands of oversea, immigrants. 

Mr. Moon said the Oovernment should first assist the small farmers 
of the C^olony, who were the real pnaducers: and if any money was going 
to be spent, let ebarity begin at home. 

Mr, Dick said that if tins matter was going to be taken up, be hoped 
the stipulation "‘suitable families'’ in the r(*solution would be acted upon 
in the proper light. 

Mr. B. B. Evans considered that farmers would be well advised to 
keep tlieir sons on the land instead of. as many were doing at tlie jne- 
fent time, s^mdi^'o* Hicm into tl.e towns. Furthermore, boys on the farm 
should be taught to fill in tlieir lime It would lie far hotter for tl>ein 
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^ be playing cricket or tennis than be lying on their backs reading novels- 
during their spare time. 

Mr. Hancock was sure all present would agree with the broad prin- 
ciple of the increasing of the farming population of the Colony, but he* 
did not altogether agree with the resolution as it stood. The questivm* 
was, what was the most suitable scheme of immigration? With the ex- 
ception of the Dronk Vlei scheme, all the schemes which the Government 
had taken up hitherto had proved failures. The scheme suggested in the 
resolution was frauglit with great difficulties, and he would move an 
amendment urging the Government to continue its efforts in the direction 
of immigration and land settlement. 

Tiiis amendment was seconded by Mr. E. J. van Rooyen. 

Mr. Wood agreed with the principle of the resolution, but he waS' 
not in accoi'd with all the statements made by the mover. For example, 
60 per cent, of the available land in the Colony was in the hands of the* 
natives, whilst a considerable percentage of tlje remainder was not arable,, 
being covered with rocks and stones. Furthermore, Natal could not W 
compared with Canada and Australia, since in those countries larger 
yields of crops were obtained. N.atal was not a grain-growing country 
in the sense the mover had suggested Ho prefemd to let tlie settle- 
ment of the country proceed naturally. 

Mr, Smallie said tliey wanted men wiili capital— not the class of' 
population that Canada attracting, which was rather a working 
population for the towns. 

Mr, I. M, van Rooyen said that in his disirict; alone they liaei lo<i 
during the last fcwc years 30 or 40 young m(‘n wlio had not been able i(» 
,find land locally and had liad to go up to i\w O.R.C. They must look 
to the rising generation of tlw Colony for fiituTe settlers on the land. 

Mr. Blaker said that Mr. Dick had said they wanted ‘'^suitable 
fanners"": even more did they want suitable land to put them on. (Hear, 
hear.) He considered that they should proceed slowly with the settle- 
ment of tlie land, beginm'ng.with their own sons. 

Mr. Walton was qiiito in sympathy with the resolution, but he 
thought the present was an inopj)ortune time to put the suggestion em- 
bodied into effect. 

Mr. King said there v/ere only small portions of the Colony wliich 
would lend themselves to closer settlement. Closer settlement should be* 
left to be brought about by the younig men of the Colony, who slum Id be 
encouraged to remain on the land 

Mr. Burman withdrew his motion in favour of the amenament/ 
irhkb put to the vote and carried. ^ 
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GATES ON PUBLIC EOADS. 

Mr. Mitchell, rcprcBcnting the Lower Uinzirrikulu Agricultural As- 
sociation, inovfei] : — 

^^That this Conference would urge upon the Government the advisa- 
bility o£ all gates amoss the public roads ot' the Colony being painted 
white, so as to avoid danger to night rraffic.'" 

This was carri('d. 

PAY.D. CONVHXIENCES. 

Mr. Cadle .moved on bel»a)t‘ of the Weenen Earnun-s'’ Association:— 

’•ThaC in tlie o])inion of this Union, the lime has arrived for tlio 
Government to make |)rovision in I lie way ot latrines lo be used by tlie 
various P.W. Deparlments wlK?rcver luunpcd on the public roads. 

This resolution was cari*ied. 

EE A \ K I N 0 CO li‘ EES EOXl) IvNCE. 

Mr. 1. M. van Eooyen moved on behalf of flic Univoti Earmers' 
Association : — 

^•That this Union is of opinion that Secretaries of Earmers' As- 
sociations be authorised to frank all corresponde^ee going throngli post 
conni'i'i<‘(l will) As>ociai i(m inailm'.s.** 

'Plu; I'o-olution was lost. 

ERADK’ATIOX OF "tOp ilUVW, 

Afr. Afoon im.'ved. in th.e tih-^meo (p' tlio delegate of the Univoii 
Tanners’ Association 

^^That ttio Union is of opinion tliat measures slionid he taken to 
eradicnie ih(‘ ti»p grub ]»y <lest roving all old ineelie stalks.” 

In moving, Mr. Moon referred to ilie danger which the grub was 
becoming Jo ilie Colony. He advocated burning llie inealie stalks as soon 
as p(»ssii)l(\ whicii would lielp them to a great extent to get rid of the 
grub. So far as he ])m’sonally was eoncemed, for three years in sne- 
% ecssimi lie liad )K*on careful to break the mealie stalks down with an old 
railway line, after whicli he passed a horse rake over, and his mealits had 
been far better than those of any of his neighln n rs. He dirl iH):, say tliat 
this was a perEvt Kmiedy, Imt lie did think that this would assist them 
as me dio growers to an cncrinous extent. 

Mr. Benckeu asked how they were going to compel the natives to 
. 'eradicate tlic grub, and whnt use it was for the white farmers to do any- 
ihing if the natives took no action in the matter? 

Mr. A* Meyer said hi.s e.yperience was that "Aaporite” was the best 
means of eradicating the grub. It was always effective. Fifty acres 
could be treated for fifteen shillings, and a nev could cover five acre® a 
4ay. 

-Mr. Cadle said that if the measures suggested to be take’' to eradi- 
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cate the grub to be made eompulsory by law, then he would oppose- 
tile resolution, as he did not see how the grub could be eradicated com- 
plcady. 

Mr, Dick asked if the Government was to be asked to frame some- 
measure for the purpose of dealing with the matter. 

Mr. Hancock said he was strongly opposed to this continued inter- 
ference by the Government with the occupation of the farm. (Hear,, 
hear.) Let them have a little liberty. In what form was the Govern- 
ment to be asked to legislate? And could any measures be devised whiclr 
would be really effective? (Hear, hear.) He was pleased to acid his 
testimony to the value of ^S'aporite,’’ which was very effective for the 
c»*:',dication of the grub. 

Mr. Oldncre remarked that dust had been found effective for the 
^uirposc (»f smothering the crop: this was, in fact, one of the directions in- 
which W'cenen phosphates had been found of value. 

Mr. AVood pointed out that, in his district at least, farmers required 
tJhe stalks for their cattle, and it would he a serious thing if they were 
compelled to burn the stalks. As regards the native^^, he said that in his* 
district they burnt their stalks as fuel. 

Mr. Smallie thought the matter was one for individual effort. In. 
bis district they would not like to be comp.elled to destroy their mealie 
stAlks, as it would he a great hardship since they used the stalks as winter 
^eed for their cattle. 

Mr. Marwick moved the* following amendment: — 

^‘That tJiis Union is of opinion ihai measures should be taken to 
induce farmers to eradicate old mealie stalks v/ith a view to eradicating 
the grub.^^ 

At this stage the President pointed out that Mr. Fuller had fully 
investigated the matter already. The best method, in Mr. Fuller’s* 
opinion, of dealing 'with the pest, was to destroy the mealie stalks during 
the W'inter, and perhaps, in the early spring put in trap crops. 

Both the original resolution and the amendment were lost. 

MAIZE PRODUCTS. 

Mr. Wiltshire, representing the Upper Biggarsberg Fanners’ As.^ 
:ioc:iation, moved: — 

^^Maize being one of the most important products of Natal, this 
Union is of opinion that, in the interest of the Natal mealie grower, it is 
th(! duty of the Government to collect and publish all information pro- 
curable— especially from American sources — ns to discoveries and experi- 
ments, by which the value of the plant may he, and is. enormously 
increased,’’ 

Mr, Wiltshire referred to the results of scientific investigation 
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Tigard to secondary uses for mealies. It had been proved that sugar and 
Aleohol can be obtained from this plant, besides paper. 

Mr. Marriott seconded. 

Mr. Marwick pointed out that information on all these points had 
already been published in the Natal Agricultural Journal; whereupon 

Mr. Wiltshire withdrew his resolution. 

DOG TAX. 

Mr. A. von Levcfzow, representing the Vryheid Ward I. Boeren 
Vereeniging, moved: — 

‘^Tbat this Union earnestly requests the Government to instruct the 
•Police to carry out the provisions of tlie Dog Tax Act witli regard to 
collars and badges, a? the stockowners suffer at present heavv losses, as 
they are unable to trace the owners of dogs, and cannot claim copipensa- 
tion for destruction of sheep." 

Mt*. G. rnu Rooyen seconded. 

Rev. Mr. Scott pointed out that tjie resolution, if passed and. given 
effect t( , would lead to ilie theft of badges and collars by the natives from 
i.he farmiM's’ dogs. 

Mr. I M. van Roovon moved on amendment advising tho Govern- 
ment to rest rid Die nuinher of dogs by putting an addilional tax on .nil 
dogs over one. 

Mr. Hancock was (»ji])oscd to any suggestion having for its object 
tfu* restricting of it.e niuiif^cr of dogs. Dogs were ucc'cssarv to keep down 
vermin, and the more dogs tiiey liad Hu* better. 

Mr. Moon moved, and it was agreed, that the words ^^also that 
fanners he requested to assist the Poliec by supplying tliem with the 
number of dogs on their farms/* be added. 

Mr. Vau Rooyen withdrew his amendmenl' in favour of the amended 
resolution. 

The resolution, as amended, was carried. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN MERCHANT AND FARMER. 

Mr, B. B. Evans moved on behalf of the Mid-lllovo FanneiV Club: 

^‘That in tlie opinion of this Union the existing relations lietween*^ 
merchant and farmer are not altogther what thev should he in order to 
develop the best interests of both, and considers it would be advisable 
for the Union to disenrs this matter." 

In moving, he said there w'as a -slight, but unmistakable and group- 
ing feoli^g distrust on the part of farmers against the merchants. 

Mr. Smallie thought this w^as not a matter which the Union ‘could 
deal with. 

Mr. Burman moved the following amendment: — 

/^That, in the opinion of this Union, it is necessary that a Govern- 
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ment weigliing bridge be maintained at the Point to weigli any produce 
that may be required in the interests of buyers, -sellers and shippers.’’ 

Mr. Evans withdrew his motion in favour of Mr. Burman’s amend- 
ment, which, on being put to the vote, was carried. 

INDUSTRIAL USE OP WATTLE WOOD. 

Mr. Bruvn, representing the Noodsl^erg Rond Fanners’ AssociatiMii. 
moved : — 

‘^That this Union is of opinion that flovornmcnt sliould 1)0 asked 
to make experiments \vith )3h.H?k wattle wood for industrial ))nrposes.*’ 

Col. Lenchars, in secon({ing, said that tliey had millions of tons of 
wattle wood Avhicdi would rot in the field nnlcsB some steps were taken to 
make use of it. He referred to the possihilily of using tlie wood for 
making acetic acid and paper pulp. 

Mr. Newmai’cli also spoke in favour of e,\nerinK.Mii ing with a viev: 
discovering of what value wattle wood is for paper pulp. 

I’he resolution was carried unanimously. 

FAREWELL MESSAGE FRO^[ MR. DEANE. 

At this stage the President announced that he had received a lei t<'r 
from the Government to the eflPect that the Minister of Railways and 
Harbours (Hon. Col. K. M. Greene) would ;u i as Minister of Agri**ul- 
ture. 

He also rend the following telegram which liad just hofui ph rived 
from tli<' Hon. \C. A. Deane, v lio was leaving hy tin* ‘‘Bolrnoral Ca> 0 ('": — 
just leaving Natal and regret niy inability to he y.^TSfuit 
with you to-day. hut I am with you in spirit. os]>erially Iri 
respect of your deliberate d(‘cision to uphold the ICC. 

• Regulations for tlie mamtenanco of the pn sent restricti ui 
of movement of ('affle. My parting ivords to yon are rlMt 
I regret somewhat that tlie farmers of Natal have not 
availed themselves as far as they might have done in re- 
spect of the facilities offered hy Government in regartl to 
loans for tlie erection of dipping tanks. I am thorongldy 
convinced that there is nothing to equal flipping. I want 
to thank those who hgve so very loyally supported me in my 
policy, and I feel sure that the excellent fortitude with 
which so many have borne their losses in E.C. Fever is a 
sure indication that Natal’s stock farmci's will still % their 
courage, fmd perseverance ensure tl^c future welfare . and 
prosperity of our land. 'Farewell.” 

It was decided to send the following telegram to (JajKjtown in reply 
to Mr. Beane’s message :~^^Conference appreciates and reciproeates your 
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kiiid feeling, and wishes you pleasant and profitable journey and ,sato 
return.^’ 

EAST COAST {Continued). 

At this stage Col. Greene, the Acting Minister of Agriculture, 
arrived, and was welcomed by the President. Mr. Evans announced that 
Col. Greene would like to address^ the Confei*ence in order to explain the 
n^w regulations regarding dipping which the Government had decided 
to adopt. 

Col. Greene, who was received with applause, said that lie under- 
stood tliat tlie report of the Advisory Commission had already been sub- 
mitted to them. Many of the recommendations in tliat report com- 
mended themselves very strongly indeed to the Ministry, but ,unfor- 
tuuaiely the\' had not the power under the law to go to the longtli 
•suggested by the Commission. In the first place they had no power to 
place anyone under liceixe. The second point was that they should make 
dipping compulsory i hroiigiioiit the Colony. AVhen the Government had 
wanted to get the money required for dipping, Parliament would only 
giant it (ju the undcu’staiidiiig that dipping would not be made com- 
pulsory throughoiit the (ioiony. As a result dipping was optional. In 
the event, liowever, of a district deciding lu come under the law clipping 
eoiild be made (amipulsory in that district, in reply to a question. Col. 
Greene said tliat the law made dipping in sucli cases coTiqmlsory alike for 
luntives and whites. (Applause.) 

Col. (frcinw* then jjrocccded to rcjad a (Toverniaeut notiee eaibodying* 
tlie new regulations regarding East Coast Fever which had been decided 
upon. These regulations would come into effect on 15th May; and they 
were as follows: — 

I T IS HEREBY NOTIFIED, for gcntrral information, that instructions ha\o been 
vfiven to all Slock Inspectors and other officers that after the- 15th <iay of May no 
permits are to t>e issued fur the removal of cattle for any purpose whatever unless in 
radi case tlu; officer is satisfied that the whole herd from which the cattle arc to be 
taken is reasonably fnsr trom ticks. 

Attention i.s also drawn to Act No. 20 of 1910, under which meeting's may be 
called u\ ail)' Mag-isterial Division or in any districts which may created within a 
Di\ ision, to consider the question ot enforcing the dipping or cleansing of cattle. 

Should any Division or Oistrict adopt the system of compulsory dipping or 
cleansing, an order will Iw issued by the Minister as required by the Act, the terms of 
which will be to the follow'ing effect : — 

The maximum time allowed for .successive dippings, spraying, or dressing wHi 
be ten days; 

The cleansidg of cattle shall be carried out in one or other of the ways and 
with the materials stated below ; 

The order will not be deemed to be carried out unless in every case it is suffi- 
ciently thorough to remove ail the ticks which may be upon the cattte. 

(aj to be used : Laboratorv^ dip or any other prepara- 

tion approved by the C^ef, Veterinary Division. Special Directions ; Care should be 
taken that the ingredients are mixed according to directions. It is advisable not to 
dip on cold wet days, and in the case of working oxen they should not be worked for 
some few days, as they may show signs of distress. If thev do they should be out- 
Mpani^ and plac^HI m the shadh If poss^. 
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^ (b) Spraying-,— J/andDressing^.—MateriAl to be used i (i) Same as for dipping- ; 
(a) Cyllin and oil or grease ; (3) Stockholm tar and oil. 

The order wilf extend to Native Locations lying within any district to w'hich the 
order may apply. 

A reasonable time will be allowed by the order for the erection of dipping tanks 
in each Division or District. 

Inspections will be made of all cattle at least once a month) and cattle owners 
and any person on whose land cattle may be will be required to give the Inspectors 
every facility for carrying out their duties. 

(References to Inspectors” include other officers -engaged in any similar duties, 
and when the word “ Owner ” is used it includes anyone having the charge or control 
of cattle). 

If an Inspector finds any cattle in such a condition as in his opinion shows that 
the Minister’s orders has not been properly carried out he will have the jK)wer to require 
owner to dip, spraj’ or cleanse the cattle to his satisfaction, and in such a way and at 
such intervals as he may direct, or the Idspector may himself carryout the work and 
the cost shall be paid by the owner of the cattle. The owner shall give the Inspector 
every help with labour and otherwise in carrying out the work. 

As soon as the cattle throughout any Division or District are, in the opinion of 
the Chief, Veterinary Division, practically free from ticks, that officer may give 
instructions to Stock Inspectors allowing the movement of cattle within the Division nr 
District under permits to be granted on suitable conditions. 

Such an instruction may be recalled by the Chief, Veterinary Division, if at any 
time he finds that the cleansing of cattle has not been f>r<>perly carried out ihroughou! 
the Division or District. 

(The expression Chief, Veterinary" Division, will include the Principal V’eterinai y 
Officer in Natal, by whatever title his office may be known). 

The Chief, Veterinary Division, .shall have power, upon receiving a representa- 
tion from not less than twelve cattle owners in any Division or in any District in the 
Division, that, owing to the severity (bf the winter, dipping cannot safely be carried <»ui 
as required by the 1 Minister’s order, and after satisfying himself that such is the case, 
to relax the conditions of the order in such part or parts of the Division or District as 
he may consider proper, and for so many of the winter months as he thinks necessary. 

In reply to a question, Col. Greene said that, under the regulaiions 
governing the advances to farifiers f(yi* the construction of dipping tanks, 
applicants had 15 years in which to pay, and no instalment was dne for 
the first two years.* 

A number of questions were put to the A(?ting Minister of Agricul- 
ture; and after a liearty vote of thanks had been passed to him for hi« 
presene and for ])is explanation of the new regulations C\)l. Greene left 
the meeting. 

, OBGANISATIOJN" OF THE UNION. 

Mr. Hosking moved on behalf of the Boyal Agricultural Society: — 

^As, under present conditions, all the members of the Agricultural 
Union are delegates from the various Agricultural Societies or Farmer?' 
Associations, in order to encourage a greater interest to be taken in the 
agricultural matters of the Colony, this Union is of opinion that some 
scheme should be formulated, providing that anyone can become a mem- 
ber of this Union, with all privileges and rights to vote, by payment of 
m annual subscription of £3 3 b,, without representing any special Agri- 
oultural Society, but any candidate for such membership to be nominated 


•We pubitshed in our last full panicular.s vl* the termsi upon which i jaaj* 

can Itw! pbtamed from Government by farmers for the purpose of constructing djin?in>C 
tanks^-^Ed 
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-and voted tor by tiie iiiernberB ot tiu; Agricultunil Union, on conditions 
.to be agreed upon Jiereafter, past delegates only eligible/’ 

Mr. Moon seconded. 

Mr. Hyslop pointed out that if this motion were passed they would 
change the character of the Union. They were a Union not of private 
individuals but of bodies of farmers. 

Mr. Mitcli(‘ll said lie considered they were quite out of order in con- 
sidering such a resolution as this without the usual bO days’ notice being 
given. 

The President ruled accordingly. 

FINANCES OF THE UNION. 

The adjourned debate w'as continued on the resolution inovcd pre- 
viously l)y the Koyal Agricultural Society’s delegates to the etlect that 
^the time had arrived when (Government should be approaciied for an 
lannuaJ grant of £1,000 to the Natal Agricultural Union. After some 
‘Miscussiou the resolution was put to the meeting and lost. 

in view of the condition of tiie finances of the Union Mr. Mitcheil 
moved that IIh* various alfiliated associations be asked to assist by in- 
creasing their snhscriptiniis In the e.xtcnt of oO per cent. 

After some discussion, it was deci<le(l to levy 50 per cent, on the 
amount of last year’s subscriptions. 

H.(J.F. ADVISOIIY COMMISSION'S KEPOiri’. 

Mr. Mitcliell moved the consideration of the E.C.F. Advisory Com- 
mission’s report. He ])roposod a hearty vote of support in respect of the 
report. ^ 

The President said that this was the last cliance they would have to 
fight I^ast Coast Fev(*r. The suggestions embodied in the Connnissioirs 
report constituted the only way there was left to them to deal witli the 
•disease. He appealed to them to pass the report loyally and with one 
vote. 

Mr. Hyslop said there was one recommendation in the report which 
he would like discussed before the report was passed. This Avns the 
J^nggestion of the fencing in of infected areas for the mere purpose of 
stamping out the disease. 

Col. Leuchars said that the vote of the previous day against 5Ir. 
“Scott’s motion confirmed the report. He could hardly vote for the report 
affter voting for Mr. Scott’s motion. 

The President did not* understand this attitude at all. He did not 
^see any connection between the rejected resolution and the report. Re- 
garding Mr. Hyslop’s remarks, he did not think there was any chance of 
a Union Government stepping in and stamping out herds of cattle. For 
dbiimself he was quite prepared to take the risk. 
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Mr. King took the same view of the matter as Mr. Hyslop. If they 
passed that portion of the (Jommission^s report it would give the Xlniou. 
Government an excuse to adopt stamping out, which they would be ready 
to take advantage of. 

Mr. Power said he did not think that stamping out slioiild be done 
evervwluM’O indiseriininatcly to the w^est of the line — only in isolated 
eases where consi derod advisable. 

Mr. Mitchell drcjw att(‘ntion io tlie next paragraph of the report 
whii?li stated that stamping (/at would not be confined to the w^est of the 
main line, and that r.nly wliere necessary would stam])ing out be adopted. 

In reply to a question. Mr. Power said lie was not in favour of any 
general stamping out, either to the east oT to the west of the line. Pro- 
ceeding, lu* ( onsiclered iliat tf((‘ words “where considered advisable” 
fehould liave boon added to tlie clai]sc of tlie report in question. 

Mr. Xewmarch considered lluii they should not vote on the report 
at all. 

Mr. Wiltshire said the qu(*stion was, how would those who had to 
ndniinisler the law giving effect to the recommendations of the Com- 
mission interpret this portion of the report? He considered it was a most 
serious question. 

Mr. Miteheli asked leave to withdraw his motion. 

Tills was agreed to. 

EAST roAS r viivmi ik\‘estigaiion. 

Mr. Landsberg moved on behalf of the K’‘antxkop Farmers* As- 
sociation: — 

‘'HTiat this TTnion of opinion that tlie Government set aside a 
sufficient sun* in order to investigale the more prominent alleged oure» 
for East Coast Fever.’’ 

Mr. Blaker asked Mr. Power v. hat steps the (lovenunent was taking 
in this direction. 

Mr. Power replied that the Government Bacteriologist was carrying 
Gilt inve.stigatioaal work in (onnection with East Coast Fever. TJie 
Government was alway.s willing to test alleged cures, provided that the* 
ou ners of the ‘"cures” were prepared to meet all expenses. 

The resolution was carried. 

TRAFFIC OF NATIVES. 

Mr. Smallie moved on behalf of the Hatting Spruit Farmers^ 
Asswiation : — 

‘^That Government bo requested, per means of Magistrates and’ 
native rdiiefs, to endeavour to stop tl>e constant traffic of natives through 
. ifenees otherwise than by gates and roads/^ 
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Mr, Landsberg pointed out that there was already a law on the 
subject. 

Newinarch rciferred to a (*ase in ftreytowri recently where a 
was proseeulefl for entering a farm through a fence, but tlie Magis- 
trate liad discharged the native. 

The resolution was ('arried unanimously. 

IMPORTATION or MULES. 

Mr, \'ju) Ilooyen moved on hehalf of tiie \V(vnen Farmers' Associa- 
tion, : — 

‘^I'liat this Union recommends the Agricultural Assoeialions to take 
sti i>s to import mules for their meinhers.’’ 

Mr. 1. M. van Rooyen seconded. 

le^oliiliou was carried unanimously. 

SMIPIMNG REBATES. 

Mr. MiteiKdl moved.-- 

"‘TlaU. ill the ofiinion of this Union, tlie time has arriv(^d to ask 
: luoi >!iiopifi‘j: rel>at(‘s should he made illegal.’' 

'Tho !•( ‘Solution was passed. 

DELEGA^J'ES 4*0 llEl KOSEEES, 

Messrs. \T)n Leveizow, J. M. van Rodven and Willsliire were ap- 
jjointed to represent the Union at the (Nud'erenee of Het Kongres to be 
liejcl at Uryheid in May. 

A \()U} of thanks to the Presidetit and Exeeiilive for their labours 
<!uring the past year brought the proceedings to a close. 

EAST COAST FEVER. 

In the course of Executive CommiTtce's report, tlic following 
rejiort on proi'oidings in e<mne(‘iion witii (‘oast Fever resolutio.ns 

wa- r('ad : - 

44ie resolutii ns carried at last conference uore f(»rwardod to Govern- 
Tuenl immediately after the Conference, and refdies were recived on 28th 
May. 1909. A meeting of the Executive was lield on the evening of 17th 
June io discuss these replies, and at that meeting it was decided to 
arrange a meeting with the Minister of Agriculture and Prime Minister. 

meeting took place on tlie 18th, when the Minister of Agriculture 
and the committee went fully into fhe whole question. 'Plic Prime Minis- 
ter and Treasurer were also seen at different periods of the interview. 
The whole position was fully discussed., and, as a result, the Executive 
aftejwards oommunicated with the Minister of Agriculture thanking him, 
the Prime Minister and the Treasurer for the cordial reception accorded 
to the committee, and notitig the following points gained through the 
interview:^ — 
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(1) A sum oi £30,000 to be immediately available lor the pur- 
pofc'c of fencing tliroughout the Colony, 

(a?) J’he fencing to Du coimuunced without delay and actively 
carried out. 

In the letter to the Government coniirming these views tlie Tresi** 
'lient drew attention to the increasing feeling among farmers that the 
restrictions then in force were unduly hampering their operations, and 
iJiat unless movement of cattle were entirely stopped farmers would 
rather see all restrictions lemoved. It w'as again urged that assistance 
should be claimed from the other Governments of South Africa, either by 
loan or grant to enable Natal to obtain complete control of East Coast 
Fever. 

From this date till September, when the meeting of the Inter- 
colonial Union was held, the matter was left in tlie hands of the Govern- 
ment. It w'as felt that a fencing scheme must in any case precede the 
larger programme for dealing with East Coast Fever set forth by tiie 
Conference. It became evident, however, during this period that the 
Jnter-Coloiiial action urged by the Conference was not taking place and 
did not apear to be seriously urged by tlie Natal Government. Tl?e 
rsubject was, therefore, brought before the Inter-Colonial Union on otIi 
S eyitember, when the following resolutions were passed: — 

(1) That this Union is of opinion that the various Government? 
of South Africa should be approached with a view to secur- 
ing united action for the eradication of East Coast Fever. 

( 2 ) That oacli Government be requested to take immediate 
action to give effect to this resolution, and that a repre- 
sentative of each Colony and State be appointed to form 
a permanent committee, and to approach the various 
Governments to urge the carrying out of the resolution, 
eacli Colony to appoint its representative. 

In conff)rmity with tliese rcsc-lutions a committee was elected as fol- 
Sows: — Messrs. G. C. Lee (Cape Colony), E. W. Evans (Natal), E. A. 
Hull (Rhodesia), J. Connacher (Mozambique), A. Robertson (Trans- 
vaal), and J. C. Kolbe (O.R.C.). This committee immediately took 
action by telegraphing to each Government as follows : — “This Union 
views with alarm outbreaks of East Coast Fever near Cape Border which 
seriously threaten that Colony. Union is of opinion that united actSbn 
ehould be taken immediately to stamp out disease in this area and estab- 
lish a clean zone between Natal and Cape, and that carr 3 ring out this 
•scheme should be placed in hands of Veterinary Departments of States 
concerned.^' 

Telegraphic replies were asked, and on the 11th September the com- 
mittee had a meeting to discuss a wire from the Cape Minister of AgrL 
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-cultuiti notifying tliat lie was arranging a Conference of Ministers of the 
various Colonies to sit at C'apctown of Tuesday, 14th September, to dis- 
cuss the question of united action. The committee wired to Mr. Malan 
that it was deeply anxious to see steps taken to safeguard clean areas 
from threatening danger, and was gratified to hear of the projected 
Conl'erence of .Ministers, and expressed the sincere hope that the steps 
urged in a jirevioiis lelegrani would be decichid on immediately, seeing that 
to all intents and purposes South Africa was already unified, and one 
dolony's interests were the interests of the whole Union. In sending a 
copy of the telegram to Mr. Deane, the liope was expressed that a repre- 
sentative from N'atal was being sent, or failing that, that there would be 
gi^^u full information which would help to bring the Conference to a 
conclusion on tlie lines suggesled by the Union. 

The Conference referird to above took place, and was attended by 
Mr. Moor, Premier of ITatal, who was on his return journey &om Eng- 
land. It was afterwards reported that the Conference had been abortive. 
Following upon this report the action proposed to be taken will be 
gatlilered from tlie following letter sent to the members of the Permanent 
j!]nst Coast F(fV(ir Committee* — 

1 NTEU-COLOOTAL AQIUCULTORAL UNION OF SOUTH AFUICA. 

Durban, 18th September, 1910. 

Dear Sir, — Tn view of tlie reported failure of the Conference on 
East Coast Fever at Capetown from which the special East Coast Fever 
Committee of the Intor-Colonial Union expected united and definite 
action, the President recommends that the following steps be taken to 
-ensure tht» canying out of the wishes of the Inter-Colonial Union. The 
Piesideiit, while acting in his ea]»aeity of President of the Inter-Colonial 
Union, also acts as President of the Natal Agricultural Union, and in 
order t' at all concerned may understand what is being done, it is desir- 
able to treat the subject from the Natal point of view and then from the 
South African point of view as initiated by the Inter-Colonial Union. 
The Natal point of view is essentially the same as that adopted by the 
Inter-Colonial Union, although the details arc more elaborate in the case 
- of Natal. 

t. Tlie Natal point of view and action to be taken. At the last Con- 
ference of the Natal Agricultural Union the following resolution was 
passed : — 

(a) There shall be uniform laws for the repression of this 
disease for ^luropeans and Natives alike. 

(ft) ^No movement of any cattle for any purpose whatsoever 
should be made from the infected herds or areas, 

(c) All infected cattle and any cattle which have been in con- 
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tact with such cattle should be destroyed, and adequate 
coiiipeasatioii paid therefor. 

(d) There should be compulsory dipping or spiaying to ensui-e 
the cleansing of all stock liable to be tick infested, at sucli 
times and intervals as may be necessary,. 

Negotiations should be Dj>ened with the adjoining States 
for the puipose of obtaining joint action at joint expense 
in carrying out the means to be employed for the eradica- 
tion of Tick Fever. * 

(/) The Government should put into operation the present 
Fencing Act (No. 6, 190T), and that all infected areas 
should be fenced immediately. 

(g) Comjailsory l)randing of all cattle should be enforced. 

(h) in tJie event of the Government having in* satisfactory 
announcement by 31st May next, to the effect that the other 
Colonies have agTeed to stamp out infected and in-contact 
cattle jointly with this Colony on a satisfactory basis, the 
President shall be requested to call his Executive together 
to confer with the Government regarding their future 
plans, and, if it thinks necessary, he may call a meeting of 
the Union. 

In an interview with the Minister of Agriculture after the Natal 
Conference promises were made to carry out a foTicing policy, and this 
vv'as regarded as a necessary step towards stamping out. The cost of 
stamping out was quoted as a complete bar to that method of dealing with 
the disease, but the Natal Executive lioped to gain further recognition 
of their aims once fencing was well on the way. Witli reference to 
a'^sistance from otTier Colonies, the Minister led the Committt^e to believe 
that this had been refused. Since then there has been no progress in 
means for dealing with the disease except that a regulation has been 
made to prevent the passage over clean veld of cattle taken from infected 
veld to railway for slaughter. This is a questionable concession, and does 
not meet the demands of the resolution. 

Therefore, taking in detail the heads of the resolution the posi- 
tion is: — 

. (a) The Government deny that there is any differentiation, but 
the fact that the Government, as the Ifative Tnist, has re- 
fused to fence location lands, while they require Europeans 
to fence under certain conditions is a very important 
differentiation, . 

(h) Cattle are still freely moved from infected areas to rail, . 
although not tnppdsed to be moved over clean veld. 

; (c) Nothing ha« him dime to carry out thia. 
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(d) Nothing dono. 

(fovernincnt folate lh.it otiicr Coloniesi refuse to do any- 
thing. 

(/) Xotliirg. 'lone, alumugli promise has heeii made to fence. 

(g) GovernmonI n'fnse to brand on account of fear of natives. 
They will not even allow naiive cattle 1o be counted. 

(//) Tn >iew of th( failme of (hivernment in do anything thifl 
])i'oj.!;sal will he '.*arri(,*d out subject to arranu'cuueiits made 
lieicafter. 

2. Tlie motion carried at tlu* Ii teM'olonial Vnion was ns follows: — 

That ibis rnion is nf o])inion that the various Governments of 
S Milh Afrit <i liouhl ho approached with a view' to securing 
unitt'd notion for the eradication of East Coast Fever 
The i)eii(‘vcs that a toiirse of .action founded on the Xatal 

resolution, modified to Miit tj.i‘ needs of tlie difTerent Colonies*, would 
meet the requirements «'f tiie a.hove resolution 

'riie lh‘(‘Ad<*nt, thereh.rr, is ari-nmz’ing ifor a meeting 'with the 
Miuider of Airi i( nlnir** ;n’«i fl’.u i ineuih rs of the Alinistry at an early 
date, ajid he is goin^ lo ; ui i!efo]\’ iliom ihc dtuuamN of tiie Xntnl rnion, 
b.noking thorn up with the Tr* I vr-C' denial Vnion. Ho is going to ask 
f, I adoption (tf the poli.-v outlifh*d in ihc ])erm;;nent Committee's 

teh'grams lo the ^Fini-tm • ! A’.rvicmllun.- of [.he Capo Colony, and also 
to the Minister of \giir*nhnre of Xatal (witli •refere!ie(' to the Alfred 
County (Mithreak), \v!ii< h i- a ^^am]ung out and femdp.g policy, with the 
aid of iiie Care Cidmjy ruhh'd. and tho adminicitration left in the hand'^ 
of the Yoterinarv ]k-pni tmeut - ror/erned. 

KShould tins not he gra!)i('di then the course of acti' n. uill he: — 

1. call n niording of the Xatal T'nion to re-atfirm the April 
resolution nvA arrange for a parliamentary campaign to 
aitain the desired hv the Union; 

2. 'fo gid. the ns^i-tanec ol* the n'u'ghhouiing Governments 

through tlie member.s of the Permanent Committee: 

3. To, as n last resort, lay the matter before the High Com- 

missioner and invoke his aid. 

In anticipation of this work Mr. E. W. Evans will be glad if you 
wdll lay the Xatal April resolution before your Government and find out 
how far they are prepared to support it: but especially to find out Avliat 
assistance had been oflPered to Xatal, and how tin's has l>een treated, 

I am sending for vonr information copies of the proceeding^i of the 
Termanent Committee, togeiher with correspondence and replies to date. 
I will be glad if you will take this matter up strenuously, as only 
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by so doing is tliere any hope of this terrible disease being ended. — I am^ 
yours faithfully, 

Duncan M. Eadie, 

Secretary, Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union. 

The next step was to interview the ‘N'atal Government, and this was 
arranged for 28th September, the President assuming the duty of finding 
out the views of Ministers before deciding to call the Executive Con- 
ference together. What happened at this interview is summarised in the* 
following precis, wliieh was afterwards circulated among members of 
Committee : — 

^otes of Interview In tween the Prime Minififrr (Mr. Moor) and the 

Mimstm* of Agricnlinre (Mr. Deane) and (he President of the Inter- 
colonial A gricultnral Union and Natal A gricaltural Union (Mr. E. 

W. Evans), who was accompanied hy the Secretary of these Unions 

(Mr. Eadie), on Tnesdaij^ i^Sth Sept ember, at the Colonial 

Office, Maritzburg. 

Tlie interview lasted about fhne hours, the central feature of the 
discu-vsion, being: — 

1. The efforts made by the Natal Government to combat the 

disease. 

2. The })roposats of the 7<atal Agricnltnral Union to deal with 

the disease. 

3. Tho Inter-Colonial Union^s proposals for united action. 

4. The action >vhich has been taken in view of (a) the Natal 

Union’s proposals, and (b) the Inter-('olonial Union’s 

proposals. 

5. The policy of the future. 

The discussion of these points was not tonseciitivc, but the expres- 
sions of views upon tliem an^ suiinnarisf d in Ibo above ordfu* for the pur- 
p *se of obtaining clearness. 

As to 1: The Minister of Agriculture, on the question being put io 
him, after long discussion, admitted in unqualified terms that the efforts 
of the Government to deal with the disease had ended in failure, and, 
from the farmer’s side, th3 I’resident of the Union admitted that the 
efforts of the farmers (the scheme of Advisory Boards being in particular 
view) had also failed. 

As tc 2: The resolutions of the April (1909) Conference with their 
related replies were read. While the Ministers appeared to have the 
opinion that the?e replies were of a satisfactory nature, the President 
lield strongly that Ihey did not meet the case in any detail, and these 
resolutions finally remained the basis of the demands made by the Presi- 
dent on behalf of the Union. 

As to 3: The Inter-Colonial Union action had had two main poiritSy 
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first, the Union^s resoliition urging unified action, and second, action- 
taken by East Coast Fever roinniitlee urging stamping out, with the- 
assistance of the Cape Governuient, in Alfred County. On these two 
points the chief discussion took place, and during the conversation the 
rrime Minister was understood to admit that dipping had failed to stop' 
the disease, and the Minister of Agriculture gave assent to that admis- 
sion, Other points arising under this head are dealt with below. 

As to 4 (a) : It was explained by the President that when the Natal 
Union Executive met the Ministers in June they had been told that a 
policy of fencing would be initiated and the Treasurer had agreed to 
place $30,000 at the Minister of Agriculture's disposal for the purpose. 
The Minister of Agriculture now stated that the fencing was being carried 
out, and when asked whether ^fencing was being (‘arried out on a com- 
prehensive scheme to include the whole Colony, said it was impossible tO" 
d<» more than was being done at present. The other main points of the 
Union programme, viz., Compulsory dipping, branding and stamping out, 
Ix-came merged iT\ the general question of action by all the Colonies, the 
Minister stating that the lucessary funds for the carrying out of this 
c.'unpreliensive scheme could not l)e raised by Natal without the sanction 
of the other Colonies, and an agreed arrangement that the expenditure 
should become a charge on the Union Funds. 

As to 4 {h) : A long discussion took place on the action which 
followed tlie resolution of an fiiter-(Nd<urial Union and the further work 
clone hv the East Coast Fever ('oininitlce of that l iiion. It was gathered 
that ti:e Conference held at Capetown as a resrit of these resolutions 
had been abortive, hut aftei' pressing for the necessity of a definite state- 
ment on the general question of tlio resulting position, the Prime Minister 
Buid: ‘‘Harding is being .fen'^ed with the greatest expedition possible, 
and, if it is necessary, 1 personally believe the Capo Covernment will take 
a share in stamping out in ihe infected area in Harding: hut I positively 
decline to believe that the Capt* Government will help us with regard to 
the rest of the Colony ; while the Transvaal has emphatically refused to 
lake up a general policy before Union.*’ The President insisted that the 
(rovernment officials at the Inter-Colonial Union meeting had unani- 
mously agreed as to tlie serious situation which had arisen in South 
Africa through the spread of East Coast Fever in Natal, and had urged 
united action, and lie further expressed the opinion that the Capetown 
Conference, composed cf men who were unacquainted with the situation, 
was mostly valueless, and foredoomed to failure. A.s a consequence, he* 
tirged continued endeavour to bring about an iindestanding. 

As to 5, finally: The Prime Minister uridertook to get into com- 
munication with Mr, Botha as soon as he arrives in South Africa, with 
a view to the carrying out of the policy urged by the Unions. 

In conclusion, the President desires to say that action has been taken- 
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.siBce the interview towards bringing about a conference between the 
Ministers of Agriculture oi the various Colonies and their advisers. This 
cannot be held with any hope of success until Mr. Bothams arrival in 
'^Pretoria in about a fortnight's time but every effort is being made to 
ifbiing this about. 

Yon will be duly advised of the progress of events, and nieanwlale 
no time is eibng lost. 

XoTii:. — Since tlu‘ above was typed, it has bt‘on ve}>orted that a Con- 
ference has been arranged for Bloemfontein on the 29th inst. It is hoped 
the ProKsIdents of the irnions will bo asked to attend, and steps to have 
them invited have l)een taken. 

As a result of tlie interview, and by the aid of the Colonial Presi- 
dents, a fresh Conference of Ministers ’was arrangf.*d for 21Hh Septemher. 
At. this Conference none tf Hie Pnion^ wore repre^iented. TIjo result of 
that Conference is believed to have been entirely favourable to the views 
of the TTninn, as arrangements were made, it is understood, for finain ing 
a combined attack on Past Coast Fever on the lines laid down by the 
Unions, Ihus removing the chief objet ticn of the Natal Covernment to 
effective treatment of the disease, Bur for some reason, which Ciin only 
be conjectured, the results of the Conference were not confirmed hv the 
Govemmonts concerned, and tljc position towards the end of last year 
was, in the opinion oi your Executive, as bad as could be. However, 
steps had been taken to approach Parliament directly in order to have 
the demaiicl of the Union acceded to, and Associations co-operated 
beartiljv with the Executive in obtaining information about the manner 
in which the existing East Coa^:t Fever regulations wore working. Your 
Ptesident was constantly in touch with the Government on tlie subject, 
and, in view of promises made and the expressions of members of Execu- 
tive on tlie subject, it was decided to postpoiie calling the Conference 
together. 

In Parliament the subject of East Coast Fever was keenly del)ated. 


and at the end a large sum was voted frr fencing, dipping and pre- 
ventive measures. In addition, provision was made for an Advisory 
Board, which was only recently appohited. It consists of the following 
.gentlemen:— 

: A. H. Walker, M.L.A., E. W. Evans, G. Langley, J. Henwood, and 
• Thos. Fleming; This Advisory Committee k appoint under Act 20, 
1910, vyhich provides for loans for dipping and fencing. 

^ Th9 Frfesident, who is Ghaimto of the Advisory Committee, Im 
Executive tliat the Ommktee had jpade recommended 
'on the ■ lines 

'been -rec^ved 

the^ ^Coinmittes^ ''i^ccmmiendgii^^ ^ ’ 
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Royal Agricultural Show. 


AN Nil A L JL\ I! I BIT] ON . 


•"©N Tluirsdiiy, Friday* and Saturday, the IGtli, ITth, and ISth duiK*, 
the Koval A.i,'ricuitural Society erf Natal held their annual show in the 
Society's grounds in Marilizhurg, amid perfect weather. The SlioNv 
was opened by His Honour the Administrator, Mr. C. d. Smythe, and 
there w^ere a fair number of people present at tlio opening ccromuny- 
Judging began at Ih a.ni. oji the first day, ajnl (jontinued during the 
whole morning, the judges in some of the sections having a very ditlicult 
task owing to the keenness of I he competition. 

At o'clock tlio opening ceremony took place. The President of 
the Society, Mr. Jas. King,* in calling upon the Administrator to open 
the Show, said tliat he was happy to he able to state that tlie Siiow opened 
under auspicious circumstances, though there was an absence o*f cattle 
seiciions. Jt seemed to iiim tliat the prospects of soon getting the cattle 
back to the Show were reTuot„'. Of course, the absence of cattle w’^as a 
refie.x on other exhibits. Ih' nuuarked upon I ho feature^ of (lie Show as 
seen in iho poultry section, ihmltrv was a must important feature of the 
Agricultnial Sho\v. He w^as happy to say that the poultry clul> was still 
wdth them, and working in eonjunciion with the Agricultural Society. 
He had to ihank (he (.’ot poration «»r Marilzhurg <for riu' liln'ral support 
which lluii body had always given to the Show. And through the Alayor 
'he had to thank the lairgesses of (he ('ity for the wav in which they 
heltjed Uie prize list. A nmv departure was the appointment of a ladies’ 

' coTinuittee of tlie Society, and he desired to express the gratitude of the 
Socic'ty to the holies' eoinmiltee for what they had done this year. (Hear, 
Jiear. ) He ineiiiioned liiat the entries totalled an increase of 150 

on the previous reiMU’d in 1005. In that year tlie entries included some 
400 cattle. Why certain firms did not show in the machinery yard this 
year he did not know. On behalf of the Society, he congratulated Mr. 
Smytlie on his appointment to ofliie of Administrator, and, while the 
general interests of Soutli Africa would claim attention, he was quite 
sure that the interests of Natal would be near liis heart because he 
-one of them. (Applause.) 

The Administrator's Stkecii. 

The Administrator, in replying, said that it was pleasant indeed to 
•1)6 able to congratulate them upon an undertaking which was a success, 

* ^We are indebted to the Natal Witness ior notes of Mr. King’s and the Administrator’s 

• speech.— Ed. 
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and he thought he could safely say tliat the present Show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Natal was a thorough success. Success could 
only be brought about by the executive and secretaries, and there was no 
doubt th»at a great deal of hard work luul been entailed on these gentle- 
men in connection with the Shew. 

There was one point on which the Society was to be congratulated.,, 
and that was that owing to improvement in the financ(‘s of the Colony 
the Government were able before going out of office to relieve the iSoeiety* 
ol* tlie debt, which in the past had been a heavy burden upon tdiem.* 
(Mcar, hear.) He undei-stood that the Government had relieved them 
almost to the extent of the whole of their debt, and he hoped that the 
mnainder of the debt would soon be paid off, so that the Society would 
continue to carry out the work it had undertaken. It was good that the • 
ladies should take a special part hi connection with tlieir Shows. He 
understood that the Society was indebted to the wives of the burgesses of 
Maritzburg. The burgesses had an interest in these Shows. He re- 
grellcd that the exhibits in tlic machinery classes were not so good as in » 
the past owing to the reluctance of certain firms to show. Tie thought 
that it was a great mistake on tlieir part. One the most interesting 
features of the Show was the exhiibtion of machinery. He regretted 
extremely that those firms had thought fit not to show. T])e Society 
was to be congratulaled on the large number eff cntri<^«. 7T(> regretted 
that he saw no success ip dealing with East Oocsl F(‘vcr, except by 
obstinate and thorougli cleansing of cati!<' in tlu* d’ps. (Applause*.; 

The Administrator concluded by formally declaring tbr Show o])cu. 

Cheers were given for the Administrator, the late Government, the * 
Mayor, and the President of the Society. 

The absence orf cattle, of course, detracted somewhat from the value 
of the Show, as it has done in previous years, but, leaving out this 
section,, the Show may be destjribed as a success. So far as entries were 
concerned the Show was certainly in advance of last year's, the number 
of entries this year being 2,454, as compared with 2,184 last year. At 
the same time, however, we do not think that the Show, taking it as a , 
whole, was quite up lo the mark of last year's. Except in the kenneH 
section, the standard of quality of exhibits set by last year's Show was 
fairly w'cll maintained this year, but there wm perhaps less variety, re- 
garding the Show as a whole. In some sections the competition was very 
good indeed-— a feature which always speaks well for n shovr. 

The machinery section is generally one of the great features of an 
^agricultural show, especially of shows of the size and importance of the; 
^^RoyaL" This year for some reason or other several leading firms stood^ 
out, and the consequence was that the machinery section, although it 
was up to the ftaM of previous years as regards quality, wm never-*; ; 
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tiieieAft less in respect to the number of entries. A great deal of atten- 
tion was paid to this sections by visitors, and a large number of useful 
and up to date implements and machinery were to be seen. The indus- 
trial exhibil ion attracted as usual large crowds of people, the hall being 
(thronged during the whole term of the Show after the official opening. 
There was a particularly good show of fruit in the Industrial Hall, 
variety being almost as noticeable a feature as excellence. The ham 
and bacon products also calls for special mention, being of exceptional 
excellence and variety. Tlie JTatal Mill and Elevator Company had a 
good show of their cereal products; and the various foods such as brawn, 
bread, cakes and confectionery generally, aerated waters, wine, vinegar, 
etc,, were well displayed and generally of high quality. The Natal Bee- 
‘Keepers^ Association occupied with their exhibits a comer of the hall, 
and a liigli standard of excellence of the products of the number of 
entries of this section alfoi'ded striking testimony to the progress which 
bee-keeping is making in Natal. Perhaps the best section of the whole 
Show was the poultry section. We do not remember to have seen at the 
Society’s Show such an exhibition of poultry of such all round 
e\(clleuce. The competition in this section was very keen indeed, and 
the judges iiad a diflicult time making their decisions. In the horse 
section most of the classes were fairly represented, and, as susual, some 
g(M»d animuls were shown. The sheep section was in our opinion an 
iniprfiveineut on last years, and tlie number of exhibits were large. 
Goats also were an improvement. Pigs compared favourably with last 
year’s, but we should like to see more attention paid to this section. The 
kennel section, as we iiave stated, was not as good as in previous years, 
but this was due to the fact that the Kennel Club was holding its show 
at the same time elsewhere in the town. The fanu products section was 
pjiiroaised as ixsuai ; and the exhibits in this section had this year 
every (»pportunity for a thorougii display on account osf the change which 
the Socieiy has been well advised to make in regard to the housing of the 
exhibits, TJie outside stalls did not appear to be as large in number as 
they have been in previous years. 

Judges and Stewards. 

The following were the jxidges and stewards: — 

Thoroughbred Hoj-ses. — tludge, T. T. Murray; stewards, J. Black- 
bumow and B. Baikic. 

Cart Horses.- — Judge, I). C. Dick ; steward, W. L. Stead. 

Thoroughbred Herses. — kludge, E. T. Murray : stewards, J. Blaek- 
and A. C. Sedgwick. 

Saddle Horses. — Judge, S. T. Amps; stevrards, C. M, Scott and G. 
P. Sedgwick. 
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Mules and Donkeys. — Judge, J. F. Palframan; steward, W, West- 
yood. . 

■ Merino Sheep. — Judge, C. J. King; steward, A. Dickens. * ^ 

Shropshire Sheep. — Judge, H. Stedman ; steward, J. C. Walker. 
Longwool, Persian, and Cross-bred Sheep. — «Tudg€, H. Stedman: 
steward, H. C. Edmonds. 

Fat Sheep. — Judge, F. Knapp; stewards, W. Lang and W. F. 
Knapp. 

Goats. — kludge, 11. D. Wifner, steward, Peg. Campbell. 

Pigs. — dudge, J. Marwick ; steward, F. pjllenor. 

Troduce, Kafir Corn, Wfirat and Mealies. — Judge, C. E. Tlirasih; 
stewards, P. A. Kobinson and tl. Baker. 

Grains, other tlian above, also P^dder.Ensilage, and AViiiter Food. — 
Judge, T. M. Mackenzie: steward, C. J. Arnold. 

Wattle Bark. — ^Judge, llev. Jas. Scott. 

Iioots and Vegetables. — Judge, 11. Baker: stewards, S. Moon '.nd 
F. Robinson. 

Fruits. — Judge, R. Sim; steward, P. Merrick. 

Butter. — Judge, E. E. Holman; steward, Collin Campbell. 

Cheese, Bacon, Oil Cake, Soap, and Candles. — Judge, W. Merrick; 
steward, N. Y. Griffin. 

Bread. — *7udge, Mrs. Theo, Woods; steward, A. Heroert. 

Cakes and Pastry. — Judge, Mrs. P. Davis; steward, C. W. Holdgate. 
Children's Corner. — Judge, Mrs. Jno. Baynes; steward, Bert 
Herbert. 

Preserves and Aerated Waters.— Judge, F. Reed; steward, H* W. 
•Griffin. 

Coffee, Tea, Sugar, Tradesmen's Stalls. — Judge, W, H. Griffin; 
stvnvard. J. Reid, jiin. 

Engines, Wind Mills. — Judge, Arthur Wood; steward, A. Mc- 
Donald. 

Millers^ Manufactures. — Judges, Thos. Hyslop, Eev. Jas, Scott, E. 
W. Evans, e 

Axe Handles, Fretwork, Wood Carving. — Judge, D, Bailie; steward, 
J. Reid, jun. 

Furniture, Tins, Boxes, Gates. — Judge, J. Hardy; steward, R. H. 
Pepworth. 

Handcarts, Wagons, and Trirlleys. — Judge, D. C. Dick ; steward, A. 
C. Bell. 

Carriages. — Judge, E. Tooth; steward, F. Collier. 

Bees.— Miss A. E. Pullinger and Mr. E. H. Pepworth; steward, H* 
G. Whelan. 
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Dogd. — Judge, H. II. J. Iken; stewards, A. van Aardt and W. G. 
Stacey. 

Sports, Jumping, Hiding, Trotting, and Driving. — ^Judge, S. T, 
Amos. 

Musical Stalls, Polo Ball Bace, Donkey Polo Match in Costume, 
Ribbon Race, Tent Pegging, Happy Husbands’ Race, Wrestling on 
Horseback, Costume Race. — «Tudgo, Col. Sir D. McKenzie; steward, 
Capt. Clerk. 

Sports Stewards. — D. C. Dick, H. Solomon, and R. F. Smithers. 

Crochet Competition. — Judges, Lady Murray and Mrs. Hosking; 
steward. Miss May Campbell. 

Industries. — Judges, Rev. Jas. Scott, E. W. Evans, Thos. Hyslop. 

Chief Stewards. — Horses, A. E. Todd; produce, P. H. Campbell; 
hall, A. Robinson. 

Sports Committee. — D. C. Dick, JI. Solomon, Commissioner Clark, 
Capt. E. G. Clerk, Major T. M. Owen, Dr. G. Oddin Taylor, Inspector 0. 
Dimmiek, Sergt. F. W. Stephens, Sertg.-Major Brace, R. F. Smithers, 
and H. W, Griffin. 

Poultry Section, 

The following were the officials for the Natal Poultry Club’s Show, 
which was held in conjunction with the “Royal’s”: — 

Mr. Dixon. — Brahamas, Cochins, Langshans, llamburgs, Orping* 
tons, K'ooks, Ihuilams, all game other than Indian. Steward. Mr. Martyr. 

Mr. W. Cliapman. — Minurcas, Leghorns, all varieties, and Anda- 
lusians. Steward, Mr. D. Wilkie. 

Mr. C. Bavlis, — ^^\jandottes. Steward, Mr. E. Baylis. 

Mr. J. E. Servant. — Indian game, A.O.V. Chickens, and Cross Bred. 
Steward, Mr. Fairall. 

Mr. D. M. Dixon. — Wateriowl and Turkeys. 

Mr. G, H. D. N eaves, — Cats and selling classes in poultiy section. 
Steward, Mr. W. Sandemau. 

Combined Judges* Breeding Pen^, — Mr. W, Sandemau. — Rabbits and 
Hares. Steward, Mr. G. H. I>. Neaves. 

Mr. J. C. (k>pe. — Ti-ussed Poultry and Eggs. Steward, Mr. B. A. 
liehuid. 

Mr. W\ P. Gough. — Jacobins, Tumblers, Pouters, Prills, Magpies, 
Show Homers, Dragoons and Selling. Steward, Mr, Hopkins, 

, Mr. J .Munro Miller, — Pantails. 

Mr, F. A. Smart. — Homers. Steward, Mr. W. A. Withy combo. 

Mr. R, Puller.-^age Birds, all varieties other than Norwich and 
Yorkshire Canaries. Steward, Mr. A. Prior. 

Mr. H, Clarkson.— Norwich and Yorkshire Canaries. Steward, Mr. 
B. Withyedinbe. 
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AMENDED REPORT OP ADVISORY COMMISSION. 


The lellowiag is the amended report of the East Coast Fever Advisory 
CommiBsion appointed under Act No. 20, 1910. A notice published in 
the Jfaiai Promndal Gazette states that the kte Natal Ministers were in 
aeeniird with the recommendations of the Commission. The report is 
dated 27th May: — 

The Commission eat on the 3rd, 4:th, and 11th of March, and 27th 
May, 1910, and after discussion with the Minister of Agriculture (Mr. 
Deane), and on the last date with the Acting Minister of AgricuHure 
(Colonel Greene), the Chief, Veterinary Division, and the Setreiary for 
Jfative Aliaiis, came to the conclusions embodied hereunder. 

It was felt that under tlie circunisttmces of the Parliamentary vole 
£100,000 and tlie imminence of Union that the most important step 
to be taken would he to check tJie spread of East Coast Fever to new 
d.striets. 

It was, accordingly, resolved, and the resolution forwarded to the 
Minister of Agriculture: — 

^^That the Government he strongly urged to at once concentraie 
all efforts ^twarcls fencing with all speed all known out- 
breaks of East Coast Fever, then branding all cattle 
therein. Subsequently, owners shall have the option to 
hand their cattle over to Government for slaughter, re- 
ceiving compensation at schedule rates, orluu-wise, for the 
I protection of surrounding clean areas, such restrictions as 

t the authorities think necessary shall be imposed/^ 

The Commission recommends tliat all unfenced railway lines in tiie 
Colony should be fenced. 

It is felt that if the above recommendations are adopted by the 
Government and actively carried out, farther spread of the disease can 
be checked, and the task of eradication under Union much shortened and 
simplified. 

The Commission cordially approves of Act No. 20 of 1910, with the 
exception of Clause 4, regarding which an alternative suggestion is here- 
inafter made, and he believes that the assistance thus rendered to farmers 
will be of the greatest sendee. 

If, however, there is to be any hope of really controlling East Coast 
JPever, it is absolutely necessary to iwpevent the illicit movement of 
; Tiiis movement is chiefly carried out by Natives, and is the 
of the spread of the disease. 
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Accordingly the following resoluijDii was pass^ed and forwarded to 
the lliniBter of Agriculture with the cne already mentioned: — 

•’Ih* o!v(‘d that 11)0 atnonni of i*10,0()0 voted to the Natal 

s., Native Trust for East Coast Fever purposes be used e\» 

ehi'-ively and irninedialely on fencing and siiledivirling 
L:)(:ations. Should this not be conceded, the Com- 
mission hopes that no other steps will be taken pending 
the presentation o)f its report.’^ 

The Commission deprecates the expenditure of any funds on otlior 
methods, until such fences are completed, when the other recommend a - 
tions (branding and cleansing), Jiereinafter made, should, in the opinion 
of Die Commission, be made compulsory and universal. 

The extent of the sub-division of Locations referred to in the resolu- 
tion would, of course, depend on the area, population, contour, water 
supply, etc. 

It is further recommended that all fences around isolated outbreaks 
should be guarded or patrolled until such can be effectively dealt with, 
and. in addition, that the Natal Police or other body should be called 
out, to tliorongldy guard ail unfcnced onihrcnks until such time as the 
fencing' in llioreof can be effeehd. 

The Commission is .if opii.ion. in the of the recommendations 

in regard to fencing being carried out, that, together with the assist- 
ance to be rendered to farmers under A(.t No. 20 of 1010, as niucfi as pos- 
I Bible will have been done in the direction of combating the disease by 
means of fencing. 

The Commission, feeling strongly that illicit movement is the 
greatest source of danger, and must be stopped at any cost, urges the 
Government to initiate legislation for the compnlsorv branding of all 
cattle in tlie Colony, on the lines laid down in the Transvaal Branding 
Law of 1901. 

This law, if backed up by severe penalties for contravention and 
illicit movement of stock, would certainly check the spread of the disease, 
besides being of great service in preventing stock thefts. 

It may be urged that the Natives will object to branding, but ex- 
perience proves that illicit movement cannot be stopped in any other 
way, and the exigencies of the case demand its prevention. 

The Secretary for Native Affairs, in giving evidence before the 
^^ommission, said that he relised the necessity for branding, and tliat. 
though the Natives would look upon it with suspicion, he did not antici- 
pate any serious difficulty, provided the matter was left to him to explain 
to them. 

The cfeimsing (% dipping, spm.ying or hand^dressing) of cattle 
is finding greater favour daily, but it is. still untried by a considerable 
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portion of the white farmers and b}' almost all Natives in the Colony. 

Its importance is so obvious, nncl the drawbacks so few, that the 
Commission is qf opinion that its adoption should be made compulsory. 

This will be’ uo hardslii]) when it is considered that a dip can be/ 
elected for £50 or a spray pump purchased foi* JiOs. 

The regulations contained in the Oazette, and adopted on the l^th- 
of May^ 1908, by the Richmond Infected Area Advisory Board should be 
withdrawn, and tlie Commission recommends that regulations embody- 
ing the following suggestion should be applied to the whole Colony: — 

1. It is requii*ed tliat all cattle in the Colony be kept reason- 

ably free from ticks; 

2. Sltjck Inspectors sliall 1 m‘ required to in<jKX*l all herds iu' 

their districtls as is dene under the Scab Act, further assist- 
ame being remlmeci, whore n(‘c(*ssary, by oilier Govern- 
ment offiiiials, duly authorised, siudi lierds to be visited as- 
often as the Department deems necessary : 

3. In the event of any herd being declared by the Inspector to 

be tick-infested, the owner or person in charge of such 
herd sliall be granted a license for thirty days, during 
which no cattle shall be removed; 

4. At the expiration q! this time, the Inspector shall again 

visit the herd, and if the cattle sJiould be still infested, a 
penalty of*£l shall be imposed and the license renewed for 
tliirty days, succeeding breaches ot the regulations at 
similar periods being subject to an increasing penalty of 
£1 for each license; 

5. Penalty for obstruction — see Clauses 2 and 16 of the Scab* 

Act; 

6. It sjiall be the duty of Inspectors to instruct Natives in 

Locations and on farms unoccupied b) Europeans in the 
use of cleansing agents. 

These suggested regulations provide the alternative to Clause 4, re- 
ferred to on page 2 of tliis leport. 

In this regard, the Comnnssion is of opinion that, in the interim 
until the above regulations are adopted, Stock Inspectors and other 
officials appointed should be instructed to refuse permits to remove cattle 
for any purpose whatever, unless they are satisfied that the whole of the 
applicant’s cattle arc reasonably free from ticks. 

If the abhve recommendations pertaining to fencing, branding an4 
dipping or cleansing are carried out, and all persons, including Natives^, 
treated alike, the Commission believes that it is not too late to control: 
'•'Mie disease. ' 
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There remain soine comparatively minor matters to refer to:-r- 
Movement of Slaughter Cattle from Infected A^eld. 

The Commission advises that movement of cattle from infected veld’ 
should be allowed ovvr iiifecied areas only, and in no case over veld 
which is clean or in process of cleansing 

Destruction of Stray Cattle and C?AT'i’LE Illictily Moved. 

The Commission is of opinion that action in this regard be left to 
tlio discretion of the l>pa’*ttTient, it being bcdieved that black and white 
will be treated alike. 

It is recommended, liowever, tliai wliere it is found necessary to 
give Natives short notice to sell any of tlieir cattle which may have 
strayed from clean ffarms, the Government should take them over at 
schedule rates, ter save owners being victimised by unscrupulous buyers, 
ha? happened in tlie past. 

SuB-DivisioN OF Farms by the Main Link of Railway. 

The policy of considering the main line of railway as a boundary 
across which cattle are not allowed to pass should, in the opinion of the 
( 'diiiKission, under no circumstances be departed from, and should be- 
extended to all branch lines wlien fenced, a» recommended on page 2. 

One Dipping Tank for two Farms. 

The Commission is of opinion that this should be allowed where 
fencing is so erected as to preclude any chance of cattle mixing. 

Provision of Trucks. 

The Commission considers that kraals should be eircctcd by tlie Rail- 
way Department at all stations where cattle are trucked, as delay and 
danger often occur owing to trucks not l)eing available. 

Movement of Meat. 

Great risk of spread of East Coast Fever is caused by the practice 
of Natives removing meat from animals which have died from East: 
Coast Fe\er, to which portions of Iiide adhere. 

The punishment meted oat to offenders brought betore Magistrates 
appeararing to be inadequate to cheek the offence, it is suggested that 
the Attorney-General be asked to bring the seriousness of this offence to 
the notice of Magistrates. 

Movement of ^‘Salted'* Catolb. 

Owing to the difficulty of ascertaining the immunity of such stock 
and the consequent danger of re-irifection, the Commission cannot ad- 
vise that this should be allowed at preaent south of the Buffalo River andi 
the Tugela, from the junction of the Buffalo River to the sea. 

Calves FROM Immune Parents, 

^ A considerable number offfanns are now clear of the disease, with: 
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pe^liaps a feM liead of cattie remaming. As calves bom from ijn- 
lumie will be susceptible to the disease^ aad so re-*iiifeet the veld^ 
soiae method of dealing with the problem should be adopted^ otherwise 
there will be danger of East Coast Fever becoming endemic^ as is the 
eaee in German East Africa 

whole question is a most difficult one, especially in the cai^e of 
Natives, and yet is one which must be fully and firmly dealt with. 

Yonr Commission is not yet, however, prepared with a recommeiula- 
tion, but will consider the matter further at an early meeting. 

The Government is advised to consider the question of purchasing 
and removing a quantity of breeding cattle to comparatively safe area<, 
each as the Game Eeserve, with a view to re-stocking depleted portions 
ctf tlie Colony, when this can be done wnth safety. 

(Sd.) EDWAliD W. EVANS, 

Chairman. 


A sure iviuedy for ewes refusing to suckle their own lambs, or other 
lambs, for that matter, wnites a Canadian correspondent of an English 
paper, is it) place them in u stanchion rrade of two eight or ten inch bords, 
:S 0 placed that the ewe's head is Jiekl, and that she cannot turn to smell 
the iambs. In three clays a *ewe will be kind to the lamb or lambs, it 
seems, as ihe lamb ^leasts on her milk for these few days, the smell eh- 
-oomes satis) achny lo the mother. 

WHAT 1 IRRIGATION DOES. 

ft reedaims arid wastes. 

It makes a prosperous country. 

It causes the desert to blossom. 

It ensures full crops each season. 

li makes poultry-raising inexpensive and particularly profitable. 

It mulitplies the productive capacity of the soil. 

It destroys insects and woir^ns and produces perfect fruits. 

it creates wealth from water, sunshine, and soil. 

It makes the fanner independent oi rainfalls. 

It yields surprisingly largo returns to iuvestigators. 
t It makes ]iossible the produotiou of choicest fruits. 

It gives arid lands great advantage over rAinfall areas. " v 

It Will increase threefold the value of lauds having rainfallrf-^ 
iFmltrif and Farm. 
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SEVENTH EEPORT. 


I.VBVIEW OF THE YEAR 1909-10. 


’The liivt six nioulhs ol tJie year uudei review were fully oeeupied in con- 
.ncotion with tlie Depaitinental export of citrus fruits. The fiual ship- 
.uient of the 1909 season was made on ?6th August, and it was not until 
the end o! tiie year that all aecnunts and other matters pertaining thereto 
were iinally iui justed. 

During the past five months an effort has been made to recover some 
of tlie ground h.st owing to the years 1908 and 1909 being almost wholly 
devoted to matters relating to fruit e\ix>rt, and some enquiry has been 
.made into the present status of the insect pests and other troubles of 
wattles. 

Hxperinieiual citrus export upon an extensive scale has now been 
umlertakcii over ihree seasons, 1901, 1908, and 1909. Throughout, the 
Goveiniueii' lias been the moving spirit, supplying the funds to enable 
the lirst and condueting the second and third. Financially the first and 
third seasons’ shipments can only be described as bitterly disappointing; 
the seeoml series ijf shipments were of moderate dimensions, local condi- 
tions were favonrable and tlie market was receptive, hence it was success- 
ful. So nuu li lias already been written and said upon the mistier that 
it is not intended to overbiiidcn this report wdtli any further discussions, 
but latliei' to place on record those conclusions which I have arrived at 
regarding this important subect. 

1 \v«mld piemise by saying that the actual loss to fruii-growers has 
-been hugely magnilieJ and irequeiiily enlarged upon for specious reasons. 
Those fruit-grow(‘rs who have lost have not lost more than the actual 
fruit, and when one comes to consider the losses of pioneers in fruit ex- 
port iii other cuuniries, growers here Irnve rather to congratulate them- 
selves than otherwise. 

Where considerable loss has taken place it has occurred through ill- 
aklvised and oftem rash speculation, and to this feature much of the loss 
to growers can also be attributed. 

The experiment has been a costly one to the Government, but when 
the lesults ai^ dfcpassionately reviewed it will be found that they are 
each as to justify the experiment and its cost. 

It has to be borne in mind that citrus growing in Natal had become 
«^uite extensive, with a minimum of trouble, of culture and expense,, tlie 
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industry paid and one after another was encouraged to embark upon it^ 
But as time went on not only did other supplies destroy the almost com- 
plete enjoyment of the monopoly of a good market* but that market also* 
became depressed. Indeed^ it may be said with some justification that, 
ciirus culture upon the coast at any rate had reached a crisis. Thus it 
became imperative to seek fome other outlet for the crop. There was 
every reason to believe that our naartjes would prove acceptable upon the 
European markets* and it was decided to test them upoii a fairly large 
scale. 

As tlie upshot of tliiee exteiLsivo trials* it can be at least said that to- 
day we know fairly exactly where we are in regard to citrus culture and 
citrus export* and are in jmssessioii of facts which might otherwise have 
taken many years to establish* and then* perchance* not altogether satis- 
faeioriiy. If iu no other direction, tliis Division lias at least established 
a record as regards packing* and with its demonstrations and the standard 
set up* the IS^atal citrus grower has no excuse for putting badly packed 
fruit upo)i any market. 

TJic results of tiie exnerimmits may be generalised as lollows: — 
I.— NAARTJE EXPOKT. 

The hopes so long entertain-ed of building up a large export 
iiaartje.s give no promise of speedy realisation* and it is questionable 
whether at any time the trade in this fruit will reach anything like the 
dimerhions of fruit export lines of other countries. 

It can be said with ifiuch justification that, tor some time to come* 
the prospects of export do not warrant any exttmsiou of the area under 
this fiiiit. In fact* with proper inanageineiit, the existing miarlje 
orchards will meet export requirement.^ and local consumption f<n' some 
yeans to come. 

So far as really profitable prices for iancy and selected naartjes are 
concerned* the London market is limitc?d to what can only he regarded 
from the export point view us a very small affair. Tiie unfortunate 
foiftture, fnnu a local point of view* is that tlje summer fruit season in 
London coincides with the timi of arrival there of the bulk of our crop. 
The heavy expenses involved in placing the naartje satisfactorily upon a 
so distant market, expenses which are not likely to diminish for some 
time* require tliat the fruit fetches fancy prices to make sliipment worth 
the while. 

What can be said with assurance is that shipments of one to three 
thousand trays per w^eek* timed to arrive before and up to tlie advent of 
strawberries and cherries* will prove very profitable. Subsequently, when., 
naartjes are most abundant and cheapest here, shippers must be very dr** 
euittspect in sending any quantity (forward least the fall in prices* bonti% 
,ito come about, swallows up m expenses even their earlier profits. 
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II.— COAST ORANGES. 

The export of coast-grown oranges is proved too hazardous. This, 
fruit is exceptionally delicate and will not stand the strain laid upon it. 
'Taken as a whole, coast oi\anges, whilst of exceptional flavour, are, furtljer 
more, not up to export standard. Our experience m this connection is by 
i|o means exceptional, and in other couiitries where citrus are grown* 
under similar climaiie conditions the same weakness has been observed. 
By attention and manuring both size and colour can be im]»roved, and it 
is equally prtibalile tliat their carrying qualities may he enhanced. 

III.— LEMONS. 

The oversea export (rf lemons was i-ufliciently demonstrated unprofit- 
able. However, in the culture of lemons for South African markets there 
is room for extension, but in this pursuit up-to-date methods in handling 
and curing are absolutely essential. Common rough lemons should be 
generally abando ;ed, and have no place in any commercial orchard. 

I V.— M 1 DLAN DS ORAN GES. 

'Ti c ('xjKMi of up count ly oranges, speaking more particularly of 
thos(‘ grown in !lie ili(*linion'.i, Maritzburg and Greytown belt and fuiiibcr 
iiiland, li;c- h.en aibmdcd with very satisfactory success, and orange cul- 
ture in those rogirms will ‘'tnnd extension for export purposes, particularly 
as legards Navtl oranges. 

"Hiese orange.- o\«'n under the many disadvantages of last season 
■carried with promising su(''cc.ss, and the prices obtaiiu'd justify the con- 
Ti nuance <^r their export, 

CdlNTIi'AL PAlivING liOrSK. 

Ihu* chi(0‘ fe.iliuv tlie Depaitmenlal e.sporl was the establishment 
of a (‘entral packing hous'^ in Durban, where eitrus fruit from ail parts 
of the country wa^ sized, graded and packed The establishment of this 
institution as a temporary meriSure was fully justified by the circumstances 
of 1908, bill t!,e jjarking of fruit for export in one centre was never 
seriously entertained, nor was its continuance through a second season 
deemed advisable. However, the e.xperieiice gained in 1908, when €v<*rv 
circumstance tended to make this experiment a success, seemed to show 
that this method was to some extent feasible, but under the strain and 
conditions of the 1909 export it broke down altogether. 

It may safely be stated that such an institution could never be made 
«elf-sttpporting under exi.-tieg oondiiioiis — conditions which are not likely 
to cliange — and further that the system, entailing as it does so many 
Handlings the fruit, is one that has very properly been abandoned. 
Central paddng houses upon a co-operative basis in the midst of districts 
devoted to orange culture may become desirable in time, but anything of 
the sort for naartjes cannot be recommended. 
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OITBTJS EOT ETJNGI. 

In connection with citrus export and bulking^ very largely as drair- 
backs to its success are the fungi generally known as ^lue Moulda/^ 

Until recently it has been generally believed that the decay in transit 
of citrus fruits was due to the action of a fungus known as the Blue 
Mould of citrus fruits {Penincillium digitatum). The recent mycolopcal 
investigations of Mr. Pole Evans have, however, thrown much light upon 
the matter by the discovery of a further form of decay which he has 
described as Diplodia naialensis or Black Hot. In our 1908 export we 
were certainly not troubled by this disease, and as a consequence the 
extraordinary amount of wastage occurring in the 1909 shipments were 
inexplicable, upon the assumption that P- digitatnm was the destroying 
agent. 

Allh(jugh both, of these moulds are dependent upon some surface in- 
jury to the rind to gain access to the fruit, the latter fungus may 
not show superficially until 10 to 15 days after the fruit has been affected. 
Further, fruit is subject to natural infection after it has been plucked' 
even so long as ten days. 

It was not until the packing season was well advanced that it was 
clear to me that either some further crganisni was to blame for the 
w stage reported or else tl»e common mould had developed an abnormal 
character. 

Those who visited the packing house during tlie latter part of the 
season are aware of the *exlraordinary precautions that were taken to 
eliminate the mischief by inspecting all fruit three or four days after 
packing and re-packing before lidding. By this system the wastage in 
transit wrs reduced immediately aud almost elimiuated. 

During Mr. Evans^ visit to Natal I gave it as my (jpiuion that, in 
the case of naartjes, I felt convinced that the fungus often gained an 
(entrance through the cut surface of the stalk. In the case of P* 
digitattim, it is safely assumed that this fungus only gams its entrance 
through rind abrasions, and practical experience bears this out. Whether 
or not it can be demonstrated that the Diplodia can only gain its en- 
trance through a rind abrasion, the fact remains that in the majority of 
ea^^es throughout my experience every appearance indicated that the 
fungus had entered through the cut stalk. 

In any case, however, this Black Eot is of a far more dangerous 
nature than Blue Mould, and calls for very particular attention. 

From the information I have been able to collect, the trouble is of 
long standing, but its attack and prevalence is subject to seasonable in- 
fimmee. There is every reason to believe that the late rains of 1909 had, 
considerable bearing upon its ascendency. It is generally conceded 
fliese late rains do affect the keeping qualities~or rather the carty^gr 
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qualities — of naartjes, racing theM more tender, but a|)art from 

also distribute the spores of the fungus more generally, spattering tJiem 

u ► from the soil with dirt into the trees. 

That Black Rot is more prevalent in .«ome orchards than in Others 
there is little douht, and, sf» far as I can ascertain, ii is practically ceil- 
fiiu'd to the coast. 

If for no other reason the prevaleiue of this diseas(* calis for the 
abandonment of centralised packing upon the ooasL 
PINEAPPLE EXPORT. 

Apart from the fiist aeries of experiments early in IhOt). which has 
already been fully reported upon, a sc^coml series of shipments was made 
with a view to clearing up some of the prunts at is.-ue. 

The following particulars refer to a series of three shipments of 
pineapples packed and sent forward by me to London. These sliipments 
Were by the R.M.S. ‘^Carisbrook Castle/' 18th February, ll.S.M. ‘‘Arma- 
dale Castle,” 241 }i February, and the R.M.S. ‘•Norman,” 4th March; 
tlie fniit was sold upon the lolli, the 20th to 22nd and the 27th to 29th 
March, respectividy, the sal<‘S being ettected tln-ough Mr. T. J. PouparL 
of Coveiit Garden, and Messrs. Mitchell, Cotts & Co. 

The terms of sldpment were the same as those extended in December 
last, the Goveniment paying for freiglit, isoxwood and packing and hand- 
ing t! e Lomlon procet^ds over to the growers who supjdied truit The 
e\jK‘rimcnts met with scarcely any sympathy t»r suppoit tnun llie growers. 

Boxks and P AC kino 

It will he remembered that in the first experimental shipment a 
scratch box was used whicli held a doz(*n one-;nid-a-hal£-pound pines, 
packed in two tiers or laycus. This douMe-layer packing was so con- 
demned over the cables HuP ] supplied myself with single-layer cases for 
these shipments, manufactured locally, .^onn* being of imj>orted white 
wood sawn in Durban and the others of wattle wood and made up by the 
Harden Heights Wattle Company. In view of the iftill nnulysis 1 was 
able to make of the results < f the first shipment, it is now a pity that in 
these later shipments a fuithcr trial of 2-layer parwls in coo! chamber 
was not made; if, for no otl;er reason than to confirm the I’esiilt arrived 
at that pines in two-layer parcels carried satisfaclorily in the cool 
chamber. 

For the small pines I used a bo.x measuriiig 22 x 2.^ x 5 inches over 
all, and for the large Cayenne pines a partitioned box. meafeiiring 40 x 20 
X 7 inches over all. 

M^e up the small white wood boxes cost Is. 4|d. each and the 
wattle wood I0|d. each, delivered at the Point. Idie large white wood 
cost Is. lOd. each and the large wattle wood Is 4d, each delivered. The 
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'^wattle wood boxes I found to be quite equal to the white wood for pines, 
%iit let me say at once that unless the wattle wood boxes can be made 
and delivered at half tJie price they were, growers will have to fall 
back upon imported boxwood for exporting pineapples, for the simple 
rrrason that box boards of the best quality with printed ends can be landed 
in Durban duty paid at 4 3-lOd. per set in the smaller size, and, of course, 

■ can be carried some distance by rail and put together at under Od. each. 
I have not a quotation for the larg^ l)oxes, but, upon figures before me, 
I am justified in putting imported boxes in at fid. each. 

The pines wore wrapped ifi wliat is known as butter-paper, or in 
common paper bags, and fitic?, best i|naliiy wood-wool was used as packing. 
I have already indicated that eshredded mealie husks make an excellent 
packing for pines, and as wood-wool cesLs up to imported direct and 
£20 per ton purchased from lo3al agents, it will be seen that a vast saving 
can be effected by using what is at present a w^aste product in Natal. 
I’urther than this, rnealie husks are used for the Azores pines ami the 
fine wood-wool lias ])roved injurious right through our experiments, 
iforeover, 1 gather from a report before me that in a series of shipping 
experiments conducted in Hawaii the sliredded mealie husk haip 
proved the hotter pac'king. It will )>•* ju»1cd from tlie CouiTncrcrial Agent/s 
I’eports that wrapping the fruit is considered to be unnecessai v, but he 
advises wrapping the crowns. As a pacdvcr of pines I would pr(‘fer to 
always wu*ap them. 

The ^^Caiusbrook'* Sini’MnxT. 

The ^‘Carishrook” shipment comprised 20 boxes of small pines (IS 
Af fruits and 2 of Id ifruits), 18 large boxes of Cayennes ( I of G, 8 of 
% 2 of 10, 5 of 12, 1 of 14, and 1 of IG fruits), also 1 large box con- 
taining 6 small Cay<.*niics and 7 Queens), all in cool chamber. 

It is necessary io ]X)int our here that this shipment was made before 
Mr, Harrison^s report upon the preliminary shipment had come to hand, 
and, whilst I had already deteniiincd upon not shipping any green pinea 
"by cool chamber, some pines about three-parts coloured were ahipped* 
Having the opportunity in the meanwhile of of analysing the above* 
mentioned report, in the two latter shipments no ofi’-colour pines were 
included. 

There are two other features of tho shipment which have to be dealt 
with in order that the result may be clear. One gentleman who, I under- 
stand, has been shipping large Cayennes with a fair amount of regularity 
to London, asked me to send some of his fruit in the same condition as 
he himself was shipping, with a view to ascertaining whether b; tter prices 
would be realised upon Covent Garden market than he was realising by 
‘plamng the pines elsewhere. 

Another gentlemen was anxious for me to thoroughly test a prewva* 
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iive dressing, and in tiiree sLipnients sent forward there were a miinber 
-of pines sent wJiicli he treated liiinself. 

It is, therefore, neees.sary fur me to present an analysis of this report 
nnder several sub-headings. 

COMrAIUTIVF Tbial. 

Fifty-eight Cayennes: S boxes of 8, of 12, 1 of 10 fruits each. 
These frnits wfien sent to me were for the most part far more backwardi 
in colour than any others packed, and with a view to saving freiglit tliey 
were packed much more tightly than is the practice of the shi])per ujion 
wdiose behalf th(3 euinparative test was made. Of these fruits u arrived 
too green, 0 green, lb greenish, 3 fairly ri]»e, 14 ripe, 3 fully ripe; 0 
bruised, 2 specked. It is, therefore, seen that the pines arrived practic- 
ally as packed, ripening up somewhat Ixdore coming under the influence 
of tiie cool temperatun*. Half tlie bruising c^jcurred in one of the S 
packs, and J do not think it was due to too tight packing. In one ease 
of 12 pines, whiih was tigJitJy packed, the 3 pines suffered, and The 
crowns bent in jiaekiiig would not straighten afterwards. Ten of tliese 
pines were “greenish/’ and that the crowns would not straigliten is very 
probably due to this fact. With regard to the tighter packing, J may .say 
that 1 was able to elfeet a sa\ ing of bO per cent, in freight thereby. 

The following laljle sln)ws the state wl)eu ))acked and condition on 
arrival of tJie fruit. 


Mark. \o. of fruits 

Condition on arrival. Ky Saks. a/c. 

D 1, 8 

D 2. 8 

O 3. 8 

D 4. 10 

t) V 12 

D 6. 12 

s . cL 

2 ripe, 6 • ■* i Ho 

5 loo j^rcen, 3 fairly |■i})e ... . S o 

3 bruistHi 2 green, rest fipe So 

7 sound, 2 specked, i g’reen 12 6 

1 0 j'reenish . 2 ripe ... ... 0 0 

2 over-ripe, 3 f^reen, 3 ripe, 4 bleedin|t(; 9 0 


Commenting upon ihesi: pines the Commercial Agent says: “Pines 
will not sell upon this market in a green state.” 


Preservative Test. 

In this shipment I overlooked informing the Commercial Agent 
i^hat certain pines had been submitted to a preservative treatment, so that 
his report thereupon is quite impartial. 

The treated pines were Cajjennes, 1 case of 16 and 1 of 14 pines; 
these were ripe and well-coloured when shipped* They realised 6s. and 
T's. per case respectively, or 4jd. and 6d, each. The following comments 
^re made by the Commercial Agent: — 

^^Siseteen case, pines fully ripe and reddish colour. Nearly all 
v^cked and scone mquldy j one or two showing green patches. Some of 
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the crowns double the siaie of pine ; rather too big. Somewhat too ripe on 
being packed. Fourteen case, majority with nnldefw on outside, oiily 6. 
first-class fruits.^^ It will be found from the reports upon the later 
tf‘Sts with this preservative lhat treated pines always became mildewed 
upon the outside, and invariably arrived in a M^^orse condition than the 
untreated pines. 

Small Cayennes. 

Three cases of small Cayennes weighing ^ust about 2 tb. each and 
fully ripe when packed were well received, realising Ss. per dozen, despite 
the fact that four were rottem, and nine ^%p6cked.^^ From the Com- 
mercial Agent^s comments, I gather that this is an acceptable fruit, and 
there is no doubt they were shipped too ripe. The price realised should 
be quite profitable, as Cayennes of this grade cost no more to forward 
than ^^Queens.’^ 

Cayennes Three-Parts CoLoruRa 

This lot of pines were on llie whole only three-parts coloured; some^ 
however, were fully ripe. They were not sent forward to me very care- 
fully packed, and pome so cnished that I had to reject them altogether* 
In all they numbered 38, 6 being 5 to lbs. and 32, 4 to 4^ lbs. in weight. 
Four of the 5 lb. pines realised Is. 6d. each and 2, Is. each. Of the 4 lb* 
loi 8 fetched Is. 3d. each, and the balance Is. each. 

WiNKEL Spruit Experiment Farm Cayennes. 

No instmctious rej^arding picking and packing were issued to the 
Manager of the Experimental Farm, and throughout the experiments 
these Government pines have been treated by me as from an ordinary 
grower. The pines were receivcnl in a fairly well-coloured condition,, 
which had been acquired upon the plants^ Report : — 

No. 1 case. 8, 4 to 4| ftis, pines: ^^Arrived; 6 good, 1 bruised, 1 
fully ripe. Had a warm, even colour which makes a fine fruit, realised 
Is. 4d. each. 

No. 2 case. 10, lbs. pines: ^‘Although a little green, a very good 
case. No fruits biuised, realised Is. 6d. each.” 

No. 3 case, 6, 2 to 2 J ces. pines : ‘^Very fine, even coloured, sound,, 
tealised 7s, per dozen.” 

One other lot of 4 to 4i^ lt>s. pines which arrived in good order 
realised Is. 6d. each, but the majority of the pines only fetched Is. 

Altogether 147 Cayennes were foiwaided for sale, including those 
already commented upon under ^^Special features,” but only 100 were in 
a fit condition for palC: and these fctelied Is. to Is. 6d. each, according 
to snse and condition. TJpm condition alone the Wirkel Spruit pih^ 
realised l8. 4d* agaimt Is. for pines of equal me but less eareMljr 
'handled. - , „ 
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Small Xatals. 

The |)ri<-e8 realised ft>r Binall Jfatals proved more satisfactory upon 
the whole. As will be seen upon reference to mark x in the sulqoined 
table, the Experimental Farm pines again scored. 


A 

(5 

SI 

pi 
:p s 

,ZU. 

ja 

*5 

iss 

Condition when Packed. 

Commercial Agent’s Report. 

Prices. 






s. 

d. 

Xi 

f2 

<t 

Sound and brin^ht 
Note.— Pines at ij are 
over that, but under 
2lbs. Ptneta at 
nearly if. Pines at 
G nearly ij. 

Brig’ht crowns ; best fruit of any. 
All evenly coloured and brig’ht 

7 

0 

2 

12 

ij 

Perfect condition , bright ; good 
crowns 

7 

0 

3 

12 

ij 


Bright, excellent cro%vns ; all 
good ; splendid condition 

7 

0 

4 



... 

Very attractive ; cro%vns all 
bright and good fruits 

6 

0 

.S-8 

12 

li 


Excellent ; perfect condition, 
good crowns ; all realised 6s. 
per dozen 

6 

0 

q — fO 

1 


>1 

Nicely coloured j 

Excellent ; perfect condition ; 
good crowns ; both realised 
5s. per dozen 

5 


CtG Af 

i 

12 i 

i 



A clean looking Ptne. very nicely 
coloured indeed ; sound 

6 

0 

2 1 

i 

12 


M »t j 

Very pretty colour ; one or two 

1 bruized ; nice sized fruit ^see 

1 special features 3) 

6 

0 

0 1 1 

1 

1 

i6 

«i 

Scratch case 

Dirty looking lot, although of 
fairly good colour ; crowns 
crushed ; fully ripe 

5 

4 

G2 i 

i6 

>1 

Coloured 

One rotten ; excellent case other- 
wise 

5 

+ 

^'3 ; 

i6 

n 

I 


Good case ; one reddish colour 

6 

8 

G 4 ! 

i8 

♦» 

Good case and even eyes, also i 
colouring ; good crowns 

6 

a 

5 ’ 

i8 

1 

>» 

Good case ; crowns, fruit and j 
colour nice and bright 

4 

a 

H H 

r8 

I 

Coloured up 

(See special features 3) 

5 

6 

G D : 

lO 

ilb 

Brijfht Baby Pines 

i 

,, „ 4, 60 fruits 

at 2j each 

*3 

0 


“Akmadale” Shipment. 

The “Armadale” shipment comprised 40 boxes and six trays of small 
, Natal pines and 16 Ijoxes of Cayennes. 

Sp'scial Features 

1. Mabitzbubo Catennes.— i-These pines were received at the Point 
upon the 17th of February, but were so backward in colour that I decided 
to keep them over to aee if they would colour up sufficiently. This pro- 
cedure was not altojgether very saUrfactory as some of the fruit had bean 
picked in too hatteiird a state to colour well; The best were selected 
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and forwarded on the 24th, that is about a week after they were gathered. 
These pines are remarkable for their corhparatively small crowns, and are 
popularly spoken of as ^‘King pines/^ although only a variation of the 
ordinary Cayenne. They seem to possess a marked tendency to leak their 
juices. This is, of course, a feature of all our large Cayennes, but it is 
more pronounced so far as my experience goes in this type. Tliere were 
three cases of 10 fruits each sent, two of which realised 10s., and the 
otlier 4s. 6d. the case, the pines weighing about 4J lbs. each. 

The following are the reports upon the tliree cases: — 

JTo. 1. Bather small crown, though satisfactory. Eight good con- 
dition, fully ripe. Majority evenly colcured, except two, showing a little 
green. Two leaking, but fair consistency. 

No. 2. Eyes rather green, all fairly even, warm colour, two slightly 
bleeding, and one bleeding badly at stalk. 

No. 3. Very good colour, two greenish towards crown, three 
sweating, 

2. Preservative Tests. — 

(a) One case. Pines treated and packed on 20th February and 
shipped on 26th. This case was sent to the Commercial Agent with tlie 
following statement: — 

^These fruits will have been fully ripe for seven days before being 
placed in the cool chamber. I would like you to report fully upon Ihoir 
condition on arrival, and if they are sound will you please keep several of 
them by you with a view to ascertaining how long they will keep after 
coming out of the cool chamber.’^ 

Report , — ^^One absolutely rotten. All the crowns yellowish and 
ragged. Fruits showing mildew on the outside. Opened one at once, 
dead ripe but sound inside, very juicy, flavour delicious. All the fruits 
of deep red somewhat over-ripe colour of a sodden appearance, also dark- 
lookmg in patches.” 

(b) One case. Four pines treated, four untreated. Pines fully 
coloured and fresh when packed. Maritzburg type. 

Report : — 

Untreated: ^T)eep eyes, small crowns, good, looked quite ripe, even 
colour,” 

Treated: ‘Tlood crowns, deep eyes, good stalks, not so evenly 
coloured. One bruised and bleeding, another bleeding slightly, two good 
condition, but all quite ripe enough. Will report further.” The treat- 
ment seems to have made no practical difference. 

(C) Two cases, 10 each. 

Baporf :-—l8t case. ^Truit and criginal colour good, but greasy 
looking. Crowns very nice, and size well liked. The preservative 
not be too strongly condemned. It destroys the appearance, the mildeW 
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having to be wiped off, and seeing this no person would bo inclined to 
buy, however good and sound tiie fruit is inside.” 

2nd Case. ‘Tour of tlie pines compare in evenness and colour to the 
Azores, and if of a less sodden appearance ( ? preservative) would have 
been just as attractive. This preservative is fatal to the appearance on 
opening up. If the pines can be guaranteed to land here in this condi- 
tion (without preservative) there is not much doubt that they will 
evcnuially compete not only on fair terms, but on better, with tlie Azores, 
by reason of superior flavour of the Natal-grown pine.” 

in a number of otlier cases of treated fruit the treatment calls no 
ccnunent, except two, in one of which 10 out of 16 were unsaleable, and 
in the other 9 out of 14. 

Ih A CoJsi PAiusox. Two packages of small Natals ripened to a golden 
yellow on plants gathered on the 19th, packed on the 20th, and placed in 
cool chamber on the 2r)tli for comparison with one case of pines picked 
in the green-black stage and allow-ed to colour up. These pines took six 
to seven days to colour sufficiently and acquired a fairly good colour, but 
the eves were pointed and the bracts of the eyes somewhat withered. 

Kepori : — “The pines allowed to colour upon the plants and packed 
and held back five clays on op(‘iiing up proved: No. 1 case. A'ery pretty 
in colour. One or two bruised. A nice sized fruit (about lbs.). This 
or a little fhgger (2 lbs.) is tiie size that should be arrived at for a large 
regular trade. No. 2 case. Clean looking pines, very nice colour indeed. 
Sound.” 

The pines coloured from green-black stage are reported upon as 
follows; — “Very pointed eyes. Sound condition, but somewdiat dirty 
looking. Colour dull undecided yellowish red. Crowns fairly good. No 
comparison witii above.” Tlie former pines railised 6s. per dozen, the 
latter (only lb. in weight) fetched 3s. 8d. per dozen, but cost 25 per 
cent, less to place upon the market. 

4. Baby Pines . — Four fruit boxes holding 26 iCruits each and six 3 
inch trays holding 10 fruits each of ridiculously small pines of a nice 
bright colour but not weigliing more than half-a-pound each were sent 
with a view to ascertaining whether these ratoon pines would realise a 
sufficiently profitable price if shipped in trays, it being thought that they 
might sell to costers and flower girls. Those sent in the cases were very 
tightly packed and suffered considerably on this account Those sent in 
trays were unwrapped and without packing and arrived generally sound, 
and are reported upon as pretty looking pines, a fact due to better 
ventilation and absence of jamming in packing. Upon those in trays 
Mr. Poupari; reports that he could sell them in small quantities at about 
3d. each, but would not recommend very large quantities. This, of course^ 
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\r«ukl t»e very profitable, but there is sotbing to be gauMd io suppipi^ 
a particularly limited marlcet. 

SMALL NATAL PINES. 

The following tabular statement will convey the best idea of the 
reeults of shipping. Mark x are pines grown at Winkel Spruit Experi- 
mental Station. The prices realised, except in six cases, were quite un- 
profitable, and, in comparison with those of the former and later ship- 
ments, equally inexplicable : — 


Mark. 

o-g 

Zft, 

aD 

M 

1 

CoOiditioH when Packed. 

Commercial Ag-enl’s Report. 

I'rices, 






s. d. 

X 1 

12 

iji 

Coloured unUbrmly 

Very good ; two slighUy apecked 

3 q 

2 

12 

li 


M oslly sound and evenly coloured ; 
attraotive crowns on biig side, 
couki, with advanM^e, be 
smaller 

6 o 


12 


j» »» 

»» »f 

3 

o 

A 

12 

i| 

ft ft 

Eight excellent pines, fou r specked 

3 o 

e 

6 

2 

” »• 

Ufiif<9raily well coloured 
when picked 

All excellent, except one specked 

3 ^ 

OG I 

12 

>1 

Nine good, three specked ; ap- 
pearance very fair 

3 w 

<5g 2 

12 

.i 

>* » • 

Majority good ; several gone or 
specked ; all fully ripe, and 
of very fine appearance. 

3 to 

O G 3 

12 

ij 


» t tt 

3 

O I 

H 

•1 

Specially coloured 

Good condition and colour, 
except two 

3 o 

2 

*4 

li 

1 

1 


good, one spfDcked, and 
five unsaleable ; even colour 
and bright i 

3 o 

3 

14 

li 

ft ft 

Two spewed, eondition and | 
colour good 

3 

4 

12 

H 

ft ft 

Three specked, two rotten, seven i 

3 o 


,1 

•i 

ft ft 

One bad ; rest in excellent con- ] 
dition ; crowns a very nice | 
sise j 

6 o 

" 

, 1 

12 


>* »» 

Six good, four specked, two ' 
rotten 

3 o 

7 

14 

li 

$$ tf 

Six specked; all good even 

3 » 

, m 1 = 

14 

*i 

Coloured 

colour ; pretty good croirns 
Wim lOoe two 

Upecked 

6 o 

‘ 2 

14 

ij 

tt 

Pour specked, ten good 

5 o 

it $ 


H 

Vdls^ldi 

Good M to OPOWfls pud OKdour ; 
a little gresiiish 

6 S 

, B- • ■ 

14 

i' 14 ^ 

I't I 

•‘i 

tJuJkwned 

condiilon i atl good 

Om ^pfii#odi oiRM^jiyaoiifsh ; good 
crowns nod r^l^ariuice 

JO o 

4 ^ 

2 ' 

14 

>1 1 

»f ■ 

qf mt Mgbt Appearance. 

4 
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'^Nohman^^ Shipmext, 

The ‘‘Norjuan’^ shipment was made up of 76 cases of pineapples. 

Amongst ihetv one package of 12 pines was forwarded to Dresden 
for private report. The pines were ail about two i>cunds each iu weight 
and well coloured. They were sent by cool cliaraber and arrived at their 
destination about a week from London. The pines had gone off some- 
what, but were in fairly good condition and valued at three to five 
shillings each. 

The following are the special leaturos of this shipment : — 

1. Three cases containing 28 Cayenne pines, which had been picked 
on the green side and allowed to colour up for six days after packing, 
were sent by cool chamber for comparison with two cases containing 16 
similar fruits from the same plantation which had been allowed to colour 
upon the plants. 

The result of this experiment was all in favour of the pines whic'h 
after packing liad coloured up Wore l>eing placed in the cool cham}>er. 
They Jiad coloured more evenly than these in the plants for one thing, and 
curiously enough the (‘Towns were gu'cner and fresher than those of the 
latter. 

3. Seven small cases containing IS and 20 fruits which were slightly 
dried when packed were sliipped by codd elinmW with a view to as(?er- 
taining whether it was })racticable or desirable to •‘cure” ripe pines a 
little before shipment. The re])ort staters that all the fruit arrived sound 
and of bright colour. 

3. Twenty-one cases of 12 each of small Xatals grown at Winkel 
vSpruit and running about If ib. each were sent in cool chamber slightly 
sunder (‘oliour — that is w’ell but not Itighly coloured and were regarded as 
fine and all round samples as it was possible to get. 

Tliese are reported upon as follows: — 

attractive, clean pine though a dull colour. Arrived upon the 
whole in splendid condition and fresh. The crowns excellent. A pine 
that sells well but sliould be a little bigger, say, 2 to Ibs.’^ These cases 
4iverageld Ss. each, eight nnilising 4s. 4d. each, eight 49. 6d., four 6s., and 
one 78. A^ote: For cool chamber shipTueJit those pines could have been 
held back a week. 

4. Quoting from my covering letter to the Commercial Agent: — 

^T[n the ventilated bold tliere are 15 cases of small pines and one of 
'Cayennes. A number of the ^^Small Natals’^ apj^roaeh the Cape pine in 
ttieir small size and smallness of crown. If my local ex}>eriinents go for 
anything these latter packed green should arrive well coloured, but 

perhaps a little m the withered side. The large box of green Cayenne 
pjne?i I do not exped. to carry, and w'ill not be suriorised to hear they are 
^ite bad on 
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The folloAving is extracted from Mr. Harrison^s report: — 

^‘The box of Cayennes ex ventilated hold was'tlirown away. There- 
were black patches all over the fruit and the crowns were ragged and 
slirii'eltad. Although the pines were firm to the touch they were black 
at the core in almost every case. The small pines by ventilated hold 
arrived in splendid condition and of a bright reddish colour. The crowns , 
were in general good and only a little discoloured at the tips.^' This fruit 
realised an average price of 4s. 5d. a case. Twelve boxes of 12 fetched 
4s. 6d, each, one of 18 fruits 6s,, and one of 24 fruits 5^., one case fetch- 
ing 2s., the fruit therein being discoloured. 

The following statements give general particulars as to the condi- 
tion of fruit when packed and upon arrival. The packing material waa 
in all cases wood-wool : — 


i. CAYENNE PINES IN COOL CHAMBER. 


Mark. 

No. of 
Fruits. 1 


Condition when Shipped. 

Commercial Agent's Report. 

D 

8 

lbs. 

5 i 

Coloured up for six days 

Fully ripe ; several bruised ; 

1) 

i 

5 

after packing ; in 
good condition, and 
carefully packed 

good crowns ; fairly deep and 
even colour 

Beautiful colour on upper side r 

D 

1 

1 

; lo 

5 


one rotten ; others mostly 
specked or bruized 

Colour good, but better on one 

G D 

8 

5 l 

Coloured up on, plants 

side than other ; full}' ripe ; 
one bleeding badly 

Good class of fruit, but uneven 

G D 

1 

8 

packed and shipped 
at once ; all in good 
condition 

in colour ; crow^ns a little 
}'ellowish ; nearly all bruized ; 
one bleeding badly ; oae 
rotten 

Even coloured ; fresh appear- 

G 

8 

5 


ance, but not so brightly 
coloured as D ; a number 
over ripe 

l,ot G. — Most of this lot of 

I 

, 

G 

8 

5 i 

. r i 

i 

Eight fruits from lot G ; 

Cayennes had been carelessly 
handled, and badly forwarded'' 
to the packing house. The 
fruit was ripened upon the 
plants, and was not uniformly 
coloured 

Pour cases ; condition not good i; 
treated with Secret preserva- 
tive 

Out of the 24 fruits only two 
arrived sound. The remainder 
^ arrived bruized, bleeding and 

musty 

The four untreated pines of good' 
colour on one side. They , 
were firm but sweating A 
little. The other four att 
specked and mildewed. 



four treated with 
preservative ; four 
untreated 
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Tlie following staloinents give general particulars as to the condi- 
tion of fruit when packed and upon arrival. Tlie packing material was- 
in all cases wood-wool — (Continued ) : — 


G 

8 ! 

i 

si 

1 

Specially selected from ! 
Lot G, but not treated j 
w i t h p rest.‘r\’at i ve j 

j 

A good case ; firm fruit and dry ; 
the best condition on the whole, 
aud most attractive of tho.se 
sent 

G 

10 ) 

i 

1 

5 

Six cases. Typical of 

Lot G 1 

1 

! 

At least 50 unsaleable except 

as specks ; many bruized and 
over ripe 

G 

12 

i 

4 

Six case.s. Typical of 
Lot Cl 

A bad lot on opening up 

G 

i 

3 I 

One case of Lot G i 

Five in fair condition ; three 
mildewed ; crowns crushed 

(5 Y 

8 : 

i 

1 1 

1 ! 

5i 

Three cases of ripe and 
well coloured pines ; . 

over ripe w'hen j 
packed ; not treated 
with preservative 

This fruit all arrived in an un- 
.satisfactory condition, mostly 
bruized, bleeding, or mouldy 


ii. SMALL .NATAL'S IN COOL CHAMBER. 


( 'ondit ion vvlu*n Shipped. 

6 2 ' 


Commercial Ag-ent’s Report. 


Gross 

Receipts- 


2 1 case.s of 1 2 pines 
each from Winkle 
Spruil Kxpml, Farm. 
Coloured on plants 
to a yellow colour; 
quite fresh. 

Lot Gf 1 i cases <»! 
smallish pines, not 
well nor carefully 
handled; forwarded 
without particular 
selection; some 
treated with .secret j 
preservative 

T wo cases of 1 2 each ; ] 
specially selected ; 
and not treated with i 
preservative ; well 
coloured. 

Full coloured ; treated 
with preservative (i 
case) 

Two case8 ; fully ripe ; 
treated with pre- 
servative 


Six cases ; not treated 
with preservative ; 
all well coloured 
and ripe 


An attractive clean pine, though I 
a dull yellow ; arrived on the j 
whole in splendid condition ; I 
crowns excellent ; a pine that 1 
sells well, but should be a Average 
little bigger ; say 2lbs. to 5s. per 
2l.lbs. ! case. 


I Nice looking fruit and good | 6s. per 
crowns ; slightly .specked. 1 ca.se. 


Two specked, dirty looking, and 
all rather soft to touch ; 
crown.s withered 

First case— Two rotten, others 
mostly mildewed, probably 
caused by cure " 

Second case — Fruits over ripe, 
the “cure ' gives a filthy 
appearance ; all soft 
Arrived all fully ripe and in 
mueh better condition than 
above 
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iii. SMALL NAi’A'LS IN VENTILATED HOLD. 

This ]ot^ consisting of 15 cases of green fruits purchased upon the 
market^ was graded out in accordance with size and appearance and 
forwarded by ventilated hold. 


I 



Condition when Shipped. 


Commercial Agent’s Report. 


Gross 

Receipts 


All 15 cases opened up ot‘a bright 
readish colour ; arrived in 
splendid condition : the follow* 
ing are notes on each case : — 
I Sound ; good conditioned 
crowns: one fruit “specked” 
! 2 Nice crow'iis, but little dis- 
coloured and weak ; fruit 
, sound ; a fe^v specs 

3 A number specked ; one 
rotten 

• 4l 

I I Excellent cases ; good stiff 

crowns, and only a little dis- 

4 I coloured at the tips 

10 Very good case ; bigger 
crowms and firm 

I I Three fruits slightly dis- 
coloured 

\ Very good; crowms much 

j < more attractive, and better 
^ [ condition than Capes 
I 14 Ca.se of 18 pines ; all sound ; 

I bright colour 
! 15 Ca.scof 24 pines; very small; 

! all good 


lbs. 

li 

1 


13 cases of 12 fruits 

1 „ 

I 24 


3 

t* 

iSS. 




C.4YE.VXES. 

Condition on Arrival and Prices. 

The prices realised for the sound Cayennes were from 9d. to Is. 6d. 
■each, and the condition upon arrival very much the same as packed. 
What is so pronounced is that the pines which were picked, handled and 
forwarded to me carefully arrived sound, whems in other lots bruizing 
and bleeding is a marked feature. The only Cayennes that were properly 
handled and carefully forwarded were 10 tfrom Winkel Spruit. These 
we^hed about 3 9^. to 3| lbs. each and realised Is. 4d. each; these are 
iieported upon as follows: — 

“Very fine even colour, splendid crowns and sound fruit. A pine 
vrldeh should have a big vogue, if conkistcntly good on arrival.” 

Oo*rctiT®ioiT3. 

It is so absolutely impossible to rec<meile some of the features of the;: 
jabove reports in respect to the condition upon arrival and the 
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r^liised that I do not propose to attempt any explanation. The prices 
* obtained for small Queens ii^v tlie lirsi and tliird shipments compare very 
well, but the gross returns of the second shipment destroy the confidence 
the oUiers inspire. Taking tJie Winkel Spruit pines alone we find that 
in the first shipment they .fetched 6s. and 7s. psr dozen, and in the third 
an average of' 5 h. was ubtamed. The same fruit in the second shipment 
realised 6s. per dozen. But there are far greater discrepancies than these. 

So far as Cayennes are concerned the prices realised, particularly in 
the tliird shipment, are so at varionee with the reports that 1 can only 
coni^lnde that the prices given in the oifieial account sales bear no relation 
whatever to the packages agaiiist which they are set. 

Otherwise the results are practically those arrived at in the fir.?t 
series of shipments. That is by sending selected pines of to 2 lbs. in 
weigiit, which are well and carefully packed, a nett return of 2s. to 2s. fid. 
per dozen may be expected. 

3KI) SEKIES. 

The 3rd series comprised two shipments, one of 136 boxes and one 
ol' 82 boxes sliipped in August. These were made by special request and 
the senders looking upon t!ie trial as *‘a practical one” and paying the 
expenses. All tJie pines, weighing 1} lb. and upwards, were sent from 
one field. Unfortunately these pines were forwarded as in all other teases 
to the Point for packing and had been injured in tmnsit. Of course, 
detectable injuries were cliininaUd, but it is not always possible to detect 
all injuries received in transit. Again tliese pines suffered from black 
core or specking. Tlie experiment was a failure and did not clear ex- 
penses, involving tlie loss of tJie boxwood and the value of the fruit. As 
m expoaimeni, however, it v;.;© valuable as sJiowing the necessity for 
shipping only carefully selected and well-grown pines. 

GENEHAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The following conclusions may be said to be based upon practical 
-experience, but they only take into consideration the series of shipments 
in which I have been directly interested, full particulars of whicli are 
given above or in my previous report. 

There have been numerous minor private experiments made by as 
many individuals, but unfortunately thos^i who make these experiments 
do not publish the results, and what little cm? hears about them precludes 
any possibility of arriving at a correct estimate of their value. 

The question of pineapple export is, however, an important one and 
AmM not he lost sight of because no particular success has been achieved 
in the pesi To my mind it can be made more important, I believe more 
peemaneat and remimerative, than naartje export. 

Tineapple culture can hardly be said to be a good paying proposi- 
Men in Nirtal to4ay, and as an industry it is upon the whole a decadent 
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one. With few exceptions, and then chiefly by growers of Cayennes, little 
attoutioii is given to advanced pineapple culture^a state of affairs 
largely attributed to continued disappointments. 

Before pineapple export can be made a success and placed upon an 
assured basis, it is obvious to me that advanced methods and specialisa- 
tion must occur in the culture oi the Small Natal pine. In this connec- 
tion 1 tlunk we can safely leave out of consideration other varieties. 

Generally speaking only two varieties are grown; these are tlje 
smooth-leaved Cayenne — a close relative if not identical with the Azores 
pineapple and the ‘^Small Natal/^ for which the name ‘^Golden Queen’' 
has been suggested. It is necessary here to point out that the term 
^^Queen pine-' is frequeiitly attached to tlie large Cayenne, }»resumably, I 
suppose, because its large size givCwS it a regal appearance. A few gentle- 
men have imported and growm other kinds, of wliich there is a wide 
variety, but no remarkable results have been achieved. 

It will be noted from the reports that a considerable number of 
Cayenne pines were used throughout the experiments, and it is well to 
mention that small lots of tins variety are frequently shipped by various 
parties to London. 

There are, however, so many drawbacks to the shipment of this kind 
that I do not presume to recommend it strongly as an export line. In 
the first place it is a fruit which must always be shipped by cool chamber, 
and our experiments have demonstrated three things in this connection. 
These are (1) that piticappl^s do not colour up in the cool chamber, (2) 
upon removal they do not colour up after being kept so long under the 
influence of the low temperature, and (3) the keeping qualities are con- 
siderably impaired — a feature w'hich depreciates the market value at 
once. 

As tins variety does not colour up as does the small Queen if picked 
green, its shipment by any other means tkaii eool chamber is out of the 
question. More than this, they do not colour up evenly upon the plants,, 
and must lie harvested for several reasons before they are well ripened. 
It was found that if fairly coloured when picked they will colour up quite 
well, a great improvement being effected if packed and allowed to colour 
under such conditions at the ordinary temperature. 

The worst feature of this fruit is its tendency to ‘‘Bleed ” In fact 
the finest examples bleed sometimes most profusely. Our experiments 
showed that bleeding fruit came out of the cool chamber still bleeding, 
and also that bleeding would arise in the cool chamber. To my mind 
this feature alone makes the fruit undesirable for export purposes as it 
is one that cannot be guarded and so large a proportion are apt to start 
; bleeding. 

^ A further drawback is the uncertainty as to prices. With auooosiir 
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one may expect Is. apiece as a steady uniform price for pines of the 
larger type (3| to 5^ fts.) arriving in good condition. It ^ill be noticed 
from the experiments that these fruits packed 8 — 10 and to tlie box> 
the average pack works out at 10 to the package, which was 4:0 x 20 x 7 
inches, or 12 boxes to tlie sliip's ton. Otherwise, at 00s. per ton, the 
freight alone works out at (id. per pine and the boxes at l .ld. per fruit. 

As pointed out elsewhere, small Cayennes of 2 lo 2J lbs. are exactly 
on a par witli large Natal or Golden Queens, and may be expected to 
fetch 8s. per dozen, or a profit of 3s. to 4s. per dozen, which, if it can be 
maintained, is a very promising feature of the experiment. 

However, what hopes there are lo build one upon more solid founda- 
tions are in relation to the export of our Natal Golden Queen. 

In the first place tliere can he no question that for export purposes 
improvement by selection, care and culture has to receive primary atten- 
tion. That such is the case is illustrated in the Winkel Spruit lots, which 
wer(‘ not specially selected hut which were grown upon good prinoiples. 

It can he said at once that fit pines for export Avill only be obtained 
from ‘‘plant'’ and 1st rattoons. That is first and second crops. Not 
alone h<‘cause of the size (jccstiou. but what is more important, that is 
^'specking.^^ “Spt'ckiug’^ is the external evidence of brown rot, and this 
trouble i^ le.^^s pronounced in •‘plant'’ and first year ratoons than it is in 
oM ])lantations. There is no doubt that as tlie plants get older this 
disease gets worse, and it gets worse first because of debility, but more 
so because Hie fruit has greater opportunities of becoming affected. 

Brown rot, as is well known, does not destroy the whole of tlie pine, 
but it ruins its appearance. It starts from the eye and drives inward to 
the core, and is due to a mould wliich is leasonably supposed to gain its 
entrance through the flowers, the spores being probably distributed by 
insects. It stands to reason that tiie older the plantation becomes the 
greater the ascendency of this jiarasite. 

^‘Specking” is a dangerous trouble, because it is not manifest in 
green pine.s and i.s frequently iindiscernable in quite ripe pines. If my 
observations go for anything the cool chambering seems to bring it into 
more prominence as cure was taken to eliminate pines which showed any 
indication of ^^speck” when packing, and yet many opened up badly 
•affected, 

A strong feature brought out by the experiments was that pineapples 
for export mirst be carefully handled. Indeed, it is of primary import- 
ance that they should be carefully tucked and as carefully removed from 
the fields to the packing houses. Gloves should always be supplied to the 
pickers^ not that the fniit can be injured by the hands, but that the hands 
being protected BO accidents happen to the fruit. Further, I am satisfied 
that the fruit should be kept in single layers, or at any rate <that a buffer 
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t)f gi’ass* or siieh-like soft material should be used between eaeh ligrer^ 
when the fruit is being harvested arid transported to the packing iiome.. 
In short, I am sure it is eas}- to injure a pineapple auflSciently frem the* 
field to the packing house so that when it arrives in London that injury 
has become very pronounced. This applies in whatever stage the fruit ia- 
picked. 

So fax as shipment is concerned, there two means of shipment^ 
cool chamber and ’ventilated hold, and a grower can choose either or 
both, but he is limited each way by the stage of maturity of each fruit efS 
indicated by the degree of colour manifest. 

If the ventilated hold is chosen then certain considerations huVe to 
be taken in mind. The first of these is that the fruit must be picked! 
dark green without any pale green or yellow showing and only a few days 
days (three at most) before the date of shipment. That is if the steamer 
l^ves on Thursday the fruit should be picked upon Tuesday. From all 
that I can gather, ventilated hold shipments must be confined to quite 
green fruit, harvested and packed within three days of shipment. 

If the cool chamber is -chosen the shipper .is not tied down to so 
restricted a time limit. i 

What he must do in sizing his fruit, however, is to grade it out in 
accordance with the degree of colour, and he will find that he can make 
out about four colour degrees between the pale green and the full yellow 
of the matured fruit. If he does this he can do his packing unin- 
terruptedly and ship his 'fruit after it has coloured up nicely, because he 
knows that it will open up at the other end of its journey almost if not 
exactly in that degree of colour w’hich it attained just prior to being 
placed in the cool chamber. 

Pineapples can be sized with little practice by eye and their grading 
is not at all difficult. Upon any indication of a damaged or diseased eye 
fruits should be rejected. It will also be found profitable in grading to 
put those with nice well-formed, crowns together, making a selected 
package of them. They should always be cut with in. to 2 in. of stalk, 
the larger Cayennes having 3 in. to 4 in. left. 

No particular advantage comes of sealing the stelk ends, and it is 
far preferable to cut the stalks straight across and to the right length 
when harvesting than to cut roughly and trim up afterwards. 

The leaves about the base should be pulled off and tiie pine dressed 
in that respect. Be»fore wrapping the fruit should be brushed over, pre- 
ferably with a good soft bannister broom so as to remove all grit, sand 
and dust. The whole, the crown and fruit, is best wrapped, as otherwise 
no matter how clean the packing mat/frial, a certain amount of duit 'li 
bound to filter in on the fruit. The dust and fragments in 
:i>est wood-wool was fonnd to give the fruit a dirty appearance. 
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The packing material should be coarse and springy ; there are only 
two suitable materials^ and these are wood-wool and shredded mealie 
husks. A coarse wood-wool is far preferable to the fine, good quality 
stuff usually used for fruits, and which rather tells upon the fruit than 
favours it. If the fruit is wrapped, packing material is not necessary 
b^t^’een the fruit, but a layer is required beneath and above and at the 
sides. The use of fine wood-wool and the use of too much interferes with, 
the ventilation of the package and seems to cause sweating. 

Only the clean inner leaves off the cobs can be used for packing, and 
even these are worse than wood-wool if not thoroughly shredded into 
narrow strips. 


Miscellaneous Fruit Export. 


SrmiKR Frists. 

Tiie export of summer fruits from Xatal is a matter which ‘does not 
hold out much of a future. Our climatic conditions are such that fruits- 
of good carrying qualities can hardly be produced. If any development, 
is to take place I fear it can only be with early plums and late apples. 
Against even this is tla que^ioii of hailstorms, whose very vehemence is 
unfortunately confined to our best apple and pear growing districts. 

In connection with this particular vagary of the elements numerous 
enquiries have been set upon foot, but little if anything of value has been 
ascertained, and hail prevention seems, as ever, in the clouds. 

Experiments are now' in progress in connection with hail-guards for 
fruit trees and galvanised woven wire screens, after the pattern of the 
spring mattress, are under trial. These are at present very expensive, 
running to SOs. per tree; their effectiveness can, I think, be relied upon, 
but their durability is an open question. 

A report has already been furnished upon a trial shipment of 
Methley plums to Loudon and further shipments are arranged for next 
season. The original shipment, owing to the early appearance of the 
variety upon the market, proved most encouraging, and, in conjunction 
with next season's trial an effort will be made to increase the size of this 
local sort by heavy thinning of the crop. 

V Tropical Fruits. 

In the export of Avocados and Mangos there appears to be, from the 
small experiments made, a promise of a remunerative if limited export, 
but both these lines require further exploitation. 

The question of Banana export is one cropping up frequently both 
as regards the fresh fruit, dried bananas, banana figs and banana flour. 
For the present this is not a matter of moment. It is scarcely credible 
that fresh benanas will ever be exported from here to Europe, and with t 
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progress and growth of South Africa it will, I opine, be a very long 
while before banana culture here will do any more than meet the local 
demand, and so there will be no surplus to turn into either figs or flour. 

Loousts. 

For the first summer during my term as Entomologist locusts have 
been a negligable quantity, no damage having been done by either fliers 
or lioppem. Early arrangements were made lo meet any possible haieh- 
ing of hoppers, supplies being dispatched to depots throughout Zuluknd 
and to other likely centres. Fortunately, tlie threatened invasion, 
heralded by a southward flight ol* redwing locusts in the early spring, 
came to nothing, and eggs were only laid over a limited area in the 
Lower Illovo district, the resulting hoppers being speedily destroyed. 

The previous season a great deal of the work was accomplished witli 
prepai’ed poison and our arrangements for this year anticipated the 
’general use of this. This poison was prepared according to Lounsbury's 
suggestions and was greatly appreciated, especially by our most ex- 
perienced officers, who found its use more economic and poe^essing many 
advantages over the older methods. 

Coincident Avitli the abatement of tlie Ked wing locust tlio Brown 
locust of the othei Colonies inis also practically disappeared. It is 
hardly credible tliat these two very different insects are inHueiUK'd by tlie 
same natural conditions; and, although for years past both have been at 
their w'orst, there have been periods wlien Brown locusts ravaged the 
high veld of the Free State and the Transvaal, whilst Natal enjoyed 
complete immunity from the incursion of any locusts. 

It has always been anticipated tliat history would in time repeat 
itself and the Redwing locust would disappear from Natal in obedieme 
to some natural cause. To-diy this is generally thought to be the case 
without any natural phenomenon to account for it. 

There has, of course, been an ascendancy of natural agents, for in 
1906 the fliers v/ere decimated by disease throughout parts of Zululand, 
and egg-parasites have been more abundant of recent years, but neither 
•of these agents, nor the more recent assistance rendered by the wliite 
stork, have been sufficient to explain the situation of to-day. Indeed, 
there is every reason for assuming that the benign conditions now pre- 
vailing as regards the Brown locust are entierly due to the systematic 
operations against them, mi. it is far more reasonable to assume" that 
-our own present happy circumstances are due to similar and long-eon- 
tined efforts coming to fruition as soon as effective hopper destruction 
was carried on to the north of our jphere of operations. 

Granting that the destruction irork is to be credited with its full 
at least it can be said that the finishing touches have been applied 
"by natural agencies. It is my opinion to-day that the campaigns 
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Quoted have so lessened the locusts that they have been at last overcome 
by their natural enemies, the chiel' factor happening to be the ^‘WTiite 
Stork/'^ 

Wliere the Redwing locusts are at present it is not just now possible 
to say, but it is inadvisable to assume that the insects have been ex- 
terminated and unwise to relax our vigilance in watching for indications 
of fresh invasions. Indeed, the work of locust destruction should now 
be done even farther afield, and should either species assume menacing 
proportions to the north of South Africa there would be every justifica- 
tion for our taking steps for their destruction, because as certain as they 
increase there so certainly will they swoop down upon our territory. 

Wattle Insects and Wattle Troubles. 

The wattle-growing industry of Natal has been a remarkable de- 
velopment from its inception, and every year sees more and more of our 
virgin acres broken to .sustain tins wealth-producing tree. In 1898 
uatlle culture had assumed no mean proportions, there being sorne 9,5ir> 
acres in existence, and ten years later (1908) the area was returned at 
10S,4 14, tlie land, buildings and machinery alone representing £260,630^ 
and still the rate of extension shows no signs of diminution. 

With the exception of the Australian Bug — a ]>est tliat does iiot 
count because of the general distribution of its natural enemy — ^the 
Vedalia beetle — the watth* enjoys complete iiTnnuniiv from the one 
hundred and one insect and fungus parasites of which it is the natural 
host in its native land. 

Tlie attacks of wliite ants upcn plantations have further been con- 
trolled quite effectively wherever the suggestion thrown out by this office 
liiis been adopted; that is, the destruction of all termite nests in the 
vdrgin lands Ixdbre they have been ploughed by pumping in arsenic and 
sulplnir fumes. 

From the inception of wattle culture some of the insects which 
exist upon the native mimesas took to tlie cultivated plant, chief among 
these being the bag-worm and sevcial defoliating caterpillars and beetles. 
Since then several othof injects have acquired a liking for the plants, and 
the attack of a small capsid bug, a trouble coming more into prominence 
of late, bids fair to prove one of the most important of all. 

It is only natural that the greater development of the industry 
should lead, to some unusual increase in the native insects of the mimosas, 
and there is no doubt that tlie near future will call for an extended 
investigation into tjhcse subjects. Diseases other than insect attacks 
have not come into any particular, prominence, but disturbances of a. 
physiological nature have several times come under notice. 

- Mealtb Toi» Grub. 

In view c># the divergent opinions held with regard to the life-cycle 
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and development of the menlie top grub* eome furtlier field observations 
were carried out in the spring. There were all confirmatory of those 
previously made, and it may be interesting to state that pieces of Stalk 
and stumps collected from newly ploughed lands at Thornybush as late 
as the 23rd of November contained over-winter caterpillars. These 
ware, of course, exceptionally late, and at the time they were taken 
pupflD were also found and adult moths were already upon the wing. 

The true and economic plan of dealing with this pest is by clearing 
off all stumps and stalks before the insects have transformed, and as this 
can be done as late as the lust wi^ek in August tlie excuse formerly urgixl 
that the stalks were required for winter food no longer carries weight. 

In addition to this measure comes the planting as early as possible 
of a small area of mealies, even if such ent^iils irrigation, to act as a 
trap crop. 

The control of the grub in the field, wlien taken in time, can be 
efftH'tivoly done by pouring poison into the ‘‘cups-' of the plants, and 
arsenate of lead lias proved the safest form in which to apply this. At 
the same time such a treatment can scarcely be (railed an economic oj e, 
and at the best only one that can be carried out upon a small scale. 

The damage done in a field of mealies by the top grub is due to the 
fact that at a certain stage of growth the caterpillars w^ander afield und 
boro into the stems of sound plants and destroy the con^ in which at itiat 
stage th^* future tassle and cob are already formed. 

The moth does not lay mn (^gg upon each plant, hut as a rule deposits 
a ftiriy large brood upon individual plants. The young fetul upon ^hese 
plant? and riddle them, subsexpiently wandering off and attacking the 
field wholesale. It is^ therefore, readily realised that originally only a 
percentage of plants are infested, and consequently a great deal 
damage can he lessened by cutting out the plants upon whiclvthe young 
grubs^ abound. Tn this stage the grubs are a quarter to half-an-inch in 
length and of a black colour and <juitc easily discovered* 

A proposal which was seriously put., forward some time ago* and 
which I understand has lx*en adopted with some success by several 
farmers, is to mow off the mealies right th»*ough the field when the first 
indications of grub attack are noticred. Of course this could only he done 
whilst the core of the plant is still at a low elevation, l)ecause it would 
ruin the plants to cut below the growing point of the core, which in the 
very egrly Btn^e contains in embryo form the future leaves^ stem, cobs 
and tajssel. Done at any time, thig cutting back checks the growth of 
the plant, sometimes (juite considerably, and the troatpaent is not one 
that should be adopted without some considerMion and experiment 

MiULlS ■ 

tanking and carbon bisulphide treatment for the 
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weevil attack are both being adopted^ weevil attack remains a very 
.serious consideration for the farmer, the buyer and the shipjwr. 

By recent tests of a varied nature it has been clearly demonstrated 
that moisture is particularly essential to the life and activity of weevils, 
and it is this fact wliicli explains the immunity of kiln-dried mealies and 
the comparative immunity of cob-mcalies wliicli are hung up to dry or 
stored in open and thoroughly well ventilated bins. 1 mention this as 
indurating taat in connection with weevil atta(*k alone, thorough drying 
is of first importance to the iarnicr, and much greater attention should 
be given tiiereto 

SlKjaking broadly, all mealies when liarv(?stcd may be rcgardcil as 
weevil infested, k^causp piJniary tJifetaiion usually Uiktrs ])lacc in the 
fields. The first attack is slight — a veiy small affair — but it ch^pen ls 
^pon just how tlie grain is treated after iiarve.sting whether it develops 
into a gross infestation or not. 

B(K'ause of the w'cevil test to w'hicli grain for export is submitted — 
the juere presence of a few live weevils condemns a shipment — it is, to 
my mind, very rnucli a matter of luck wiiether a consignment gets away. 

; For instance, torwards 500 bags, they arrive with but little 

delay on rail, are examiiurd, passed, and (expeditiously sliipjKMl. He sends 
a similar (luantity a day or so later and wiien th(;y arrive at the Point 
they are immediately exatniji.jd and passed, Imt a W(‘ek (‘laps(*s befom 
tliey can be shipped; the second examination reveals the presence of 
wcijvfls, and tiiey are condemned. Strictly sueaking, tb(\v are no more 
weevil-infested than the first consignment. 

It is the general ex])crience of marim? surveyors in England tliat no 
mrgo ever arrives that is absolutely free from w(‘evil, and so under such 
•circumstances it is obvious that sonu* acciount might reasonably be taken 
of the degr(H» of infestation exbibiled by a consignment when examined 
this side. 

If at no other time, some justification exists for certain r(?laxation 
of the test from September to January for the very simple reason that 
liglit infestations are not apt to develop dangerously, hecause as soon ns 
the steamer gets north of the Eijuator its entrance into cold waters brings 
the activity of the iiiBe<*t tv> a standstill, and the weevils are killed by 
“the cold prevailing when the grain is landed. 

Considering the vast amount of grain which has been condemned 
irr the past on account of light weevil infestation, it becomes almost im- 
Ipenatiw to evolve some scheme, such as tlie Clayton gas pro(*f?ss, wlii<'h 
ahouM meet the case if it does whet is claimed of it, for tieating mealies 
before shipment and possibly in the ship^s holds. More especially will 
this be the case if ever bulk siiipment is adopted, because there can be 
that bwipg shipped as at present in bags. 
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a certain amount of ventilation is provided which peraiits of evapora- 
tion, rendering the grain less liable to gross infestation. 

Potato Imports. 

Considerably greater attention has been given to the inspection of’ 
imported potatoes during the past twelve months than ever in the past. 

The recognition by the Transvaal authorities of several potato 
tioiihles as being particularly pestivoroiis and the economic importance- 
of two hitherto little known disease lias brought this about. 

Under the new arrangement any consignment showing indications- 
of disease is condemned, but in some cases importers are allowed to sort 
over their consignments. Quite the majority of consignments airiving^ 
ivithin the last twelve months have been sorted before leaving the port. 

Potatoes imported for seed purpvisos have been found to be affected 
by a number of diseases, and, although such inspections and precautions 
cannot give any absolute prevention against the introduction of disease* 
by this means, the work does to a great extent safeguard the grower, and 
it has certainly resulted in keeping out of the country a number of con- 
signments of very badly diseased seed. 

Although at first importers and senders contended that it was im- 
possible to ship sound potatoes and that such diseases as the seed might 
contain were of no particular moment, I have no hesitation in contradict- 
ing both arguments. 

Fruit Fly. 

The control of tl»e Frhit Fly new appears within reasonable dis- 
tance, in view of the success attending the application of Mall/s bait. 
Trials which have been made in several citrus orchards have been at- 
Icmled with remarkable effects, and where the treatment has been applied 
f(w the melon fly, which stacks ^^quashes, marrows, pumpkins and the* 
like, it has proved equally sucessful. 

REPOnTS AND PUBLICATION’S. 

The last regular annual report of this office was for the year end- 
ing flOth June, 190d. Yerv soon after thi.-^ period the Chief Locust Officer 
was 1 ^ tired, and I lost the serive^ of the Technical Assistant. Tlie* 
^hoje of the 1906-7 locust campaign had to be undertaken by myself 
with the sole assistance of Mr. Kelly. The work involved a great amount 
of time, and at the close of the campaign a special effort was made to 
adjust: the stock lists and aecoiinfs of previous years, which were in great 
confusion. At the close of tliis work Mr. Kellv w^as seeotidled to the 
Orange Biver Colony Service, and under instructions a short course of 
lectures were given at Cedara. Dieorganisation soon followed w’ith ttio' 
calling out of the Militia late in 1907, and upon the return of iny 
assistant it was only possible to carry through and wind up the 190^^6^ 
jpenst campaign in time to undertake the 1908 departmental export 
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Kiitrus. From then until quite recently that work — extending over 
■—has fully occupied the attention of iiipelf and iiiy small staff. 

’ As is only natural luider the circunwtances, reports and publica* 

.tions have not had special consideration. A special report was puhiisiied 
upon tlie 11H)8 cirtrus export, and the following tabulated scalemeut 
sjjovvs the cojitributions made to the Ayriculiurat Journal since 30th 
June, 1000. Incidentally it may be mentioned that both the ilrst and 
second Annual lieports of tiie South African Central Locust Bureau were 
prepared and edited for publication in the interim. 

Title. 

.N ature. 

j Month. 

Pa«t;s. 

Author. 

Insect Collections 

Article 

1906 

::: 

6768 

! H. Hci onsbi'fti'. 

Earthworms, etc., i 

... 

Note 

692-6 

' C. Fuller. 

White Ant Exterminator ... 

♦* 

Aui^ijsl ... 

709-10 


Earthworms, etc., ii . . 

Article 



White Ant Exterminator ... 

Note 


75^ 

1 •» 

The Baj^wonn Mystery 

Article 

vSe‘ptember 

«17 

1 Albert IlCelly. 

Pear Bli^^ht 

Open letter ... 

December 


Insects in Gerriian E, Africa 

.\rtirle 

1907 

Januaiy ... 

5® 55 

j 

; H, Berensberg. 

Tomato T roubles 

Open Icttiir ... 

.M'rch 

-’59-44 

Albert Kelly. 

Bouse Ants ... 


April 

.331-4 

Notes of the Month 

Mise. notes ... 

3«b'-c)3 

: C. Fuller. 

« Chats about Insects ... 

Notes of the Month ... 

Misc. notes ... 

May 

5004 

533-5 

1 »i 

, ,, ,, 

.In.sects as Food 


June 

641-0 

M 

Article 

July 

757 f'^ 

i H. Berensbt'r;^. 

Notes of the Month ’ 

Misr. notes ... 

765-70 

C. Fuller. 

»* ,, ,, 


.\ngust ... 

925-8 


Scale Insects .. 

1 Article 

September 

*.031 -55 


Notes of the Month 

! Misc. notes ... 


*»«**> 5 


,, ,, ,, ... ... 


( Ictober . . . 

1 261-5 

1 



November 

>,.I»7-93 

! 




December 

^»553 


■ Notes of the Month ... 

Misc, notes ... 

190B 

January 

‘>5-5 

1 

C. Fuller. 

,, ,, 


February.. 

191-6 


TickvS and E C. Fever 

Note 

April 

427-8 

1 

Aocust Ucstruciion ... 

Report 

July 

«65-74 

1 Albert Kelly. 

Notes of' the Month 

Mise. notes 

September 

1.161-6 

.A.K., C.F. 

C. Fuller. 

,, , 

»» 

October . . . 

1.304-10 

Notes of the Month 

Misc. notes ... 

J909 

January’... | 

76-90 

1 C. Fuller. 

, Bagworms 

Article 

1 February.. ! 

'«5-95 

1 

Notes of the Month 

Misc. notes ... 

March ... 

217-24 

! 

»•*' .*• *'• 
.Pineapple Export 

*1 

340-.S 

•1 

Report 

, 

April 

.I54-<>4 


Potato. Troubles 

Article 

4'»7-35 

Albert Kelly. 

Notes of the Month 

Misc. notes ... 


493-8 

C. Fuller. 

Note on Fleas 

Note 

May 

567-9 

Albert Ke*Iy. 

Notes of the Month . 

Misc* notes ... 

,, 

646-53 

C, Fuller. 

Locust Destruction 

Report 

June 

747-9 

Albert Kelly. 

'Ooitfius Worm 

Article 

755-6 


Wattle Caterpillar ... 

»» 

December, 


W. E. Jon. s, 

Kot^ of. the Month 

Misc* notes ... 

1910 

February*. 

>73-5 

C. Fuller. 

TheMethky Plum ... ... 

Article 

March ... 

279.82 

! 

Some Wattle Insects ... 

,, ... 

April 

394-4' * 

' »» ^ 

■:^<>rchard, Noks '' ' 


*> 

4°7-'3 


The HbN A^le 

Note 


4'3 
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PLANT IMPORT INSPICCTIONS. 

The subjoined table gives the various ptont iiupoits arriving nt 
Durban during the pest three financial years which have been examined 
or passed by the Inspector of Plant Irnporrs: — 


PORT INSPECIIONS. 



1907-8 

1906*9 

I909>i0 ! 

PolHtoe.s 

1 

1 11,663 

39407 

39»*92 

i Cases. 

Onions 

7-297 



1 

Apples 

10.429 

4,957 

3034 

•• 

IfVars ... 

(J 77 

1 248 

». 9«5 

1 

1 

Quinces 

3 * 

— 


f « 

Oranges 

757 

607 

341 


Lemons 

- 5-754 

> 432 

926 

,, 

Plums 

4*5 

3 .<> 7 S 

3 3 ».S 

,, 

Peaches and Nt clarifies 

624 

2,383 

J.829 


Apricots ... .. ... i 

1 *93 

1,128 

1.225 


Grapes ... ... ... 1 

*3 454 

*4,790 

10 880 


Mangoes 

* 3 « i 

107 

1 

,, 

Ramie Roots 

1 


79 


Rubber Plants 

*03 1 

IfX> 

55 


Ornamental Plants ... 

387 ’ 

Il(> 

125 


Bulbs 

lljl ! 

86 

79 

Consip;fiments 1 

Fi-uit Tree.s ... 

■ 25 ! 

i 

' *4 

-*9 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The correspondence of this office has largely falleh off, ehietly owing, 
I l>elieve, to the fact tliat sp much time was given up to fruit export, and, 
of coui*se, to the decTcaso of office work incidental to tlie disappearance 
of locusts. 

The following return shows the distribution of correspondence frojn 
January, 1907, to May, 1910: — 


Commii nicatiuiiH. 

; 19 r 

1 Jan.-Juri . 

1907 

190 H 

Ja .-June. 

liOr* 

JUI 

1 

1009 

Jan.*June. 

1 

ttei 

July-0ee, 

1»H> 

Ja .'May. 

In 

1 

2,409 

',99s 

1,7*4 

i. 33 » 

1 , 1 68 

787 ! 

793 

Out 

i 3.509 

1 

2,229 j 

1 

*.959 

1.748 

1 

* 709 

1 

'.■63 

85* 


CLAUDE FULLER, 

Chief, Division of Entomology and Horticulture*. 


No one ever misses it by giving his horses plenty of clean 
and at clean horse in the morning do not gp 
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rjto Uwtmg Bee. 

By Maky HiTCHiii, 

J^rssidMt, Natal Bee-Keepers' Association; Natal Expert, tSouth African 
Bee-Keepers' Association, 


(C(yniinued frow Page Vnl. Xf\\) 


X X W — \Vi NTKu Wkathek- 


AinrMN siuishiue uiid autuiun flowers wam us of tlie approach of winter. 
Kot that there* will be any real winter, any for us to worry ab(»ut 
the fasliion of onr furs, or the sharpening of our skates, but l)etweeii tiie 
disj>ersal of the seed in autninn and its sprouting in the spring there is 
a tinu* oi rest of vvinier sleep alike for plant' a?id b(»es. During May, 
•June and July we do not expect the Ikh?? to build conihs and gather 
surplus. As the days shorten, tlie work of the hive slows (hwn. Tlie 
bees are later in the inonuug, earlier in at night. DlositM* and closer 
draws the cluster against the «a)id. 

, Lei in the i^nnlight, — 'I’here is the nuieli disputed question of shade. 

1 bejiev(* strongly in siniinier shade, but if hives are in thick natural 
shade in the winter it is well to cut the lower branches and let in as niucli 
as possible of the winter sunshine. So much for external (omiitions, 
the great secix’t of successful wintering is natural warmth— plenty bees 
and afHiridant stores. Here the bw-keeper must take time by the forelock, 
iJ )k‘ would have honey in the spring. Leaf-buds and bulbs are fornmd 
in the autumn, lie dtirmard during the winter ami wake up in the 
spring. In the same way colonies should In* built up in tlie uutunui so 
that they will hibernate safely during the dry season and wake up or l)e 
‘‘shotik<»n up'' in the spring 

On the coast this winter sleep does not occur to the same extent. 
The baes fly more, const*quently there is fttore wear and tear and <*vcn 
more need of almhdant store*. 

How envious bee*keepers in eokku’ countries must be of the condi- 
tions in Natal. No anxiety about sufficiency of stores; no shutting downi 
of hives and putting them m the cellar; no fighting against damp and 
snow. Wliat must guarded i^inst are cold winds, ants, moths, and 
rohljcT 

Wm ^. — ^Anyone who has lived in a draughty house in a windy 
town will the bees in their desire to haw eviery thing 

weather-prooi; Veipr carefully and laboriously they seal up the sides and 
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covers of their hiv<es with propolis to retain the bee heat. We must assist 
them by contracting the eiiitjcances and pciaking, sure, that roofs are wind 
and water tight. The ventilation they will attend to themselves upon 
principles quite scientific. It Is doubtful wisdom to open a hive wlien 
the outside temperature is much below that of the bees, but learners do 
many things that are far from wise, and I shall never forget my astonish- 
ment when once upon a time I put my hand into thei centre of a hive 
and felt the intense heat of the cluster. (In comb-building it vjaries 
from 90 to 100 degrees. * As soon as we feel the need of a warmer coat 
we may begin to think of warmer quilts for the bees. In some districts 
these would have to he put on at sundown and removed in the inuniing to 
keep up with fluctuations in temperature? It is to ensure a warm, even 
temperature that in cold countries bees are put in the cellar, but some- 
times hives are protected on their summer stands by turning a box, 
lined with old carpets, sacks, etc., over the hive. This would have to be 
quite tight fitting if used on the Coast, otJierwise it would be an excellent 
place to harbour spiders, cockroaches, and crickets. For most place in 
Natal warm quilts within the cover are sufficient. If an empty super 
is used quilts of any thickness can be put on, while a thin board the exact 
size of the hive is best for the mist belts. 

Ants , — Only one who has kept house in a tropical country knows 
how troublesome tliese tiny insects can be. TJiey appear from nowhere 
and are everywhere. Hot syrup in the hive proves just as attractive as 
potted meat in the pantry. , They come and go at first, but if allowed 
they will soon take up their abode within the quilts and share botli food 
and warmth. Nothing worries bees more than tlicse tiny ants. The black 
ants they all seize forcibly and fly away with, dropping t4vem at a short 
distance from the hive, but against the «jniall ants tliey arc powerless. If 
quite overrun their plight is pitiful. They seem to feel their helpless- 
ness and either given in, crying piteously or stand over them trembling 
with rage, vibrating their wings and “iutling’’ with the fury of an angry 
kitten, until at last, driven to despair, tJicy desert their hive, take to their 
wings and fly away. 

To be secure from ants, all hives should be on stands at least four 
mches above the ground, with tlie feet in shallow enamelled tins or 
fifitjccrs. An inexpensive device is four coach bolts simply screwed into 
the four corners of the frame of the bottom board, which serve as legs. 

' Tfi set the hive legs in tins and allow the grass or weeds to grow close up 
all round the stands is the only preventative. Cement stands, now being 
tried in America, are useless for this country just on account of the ants. 
I tried them some years ago. The way the ants lined up, quick march 
the parade ground, otherwise the alighting boards and into the 
hive was 
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XXVI.— liOBBEU Bees. 


Thyme and sage, duranta and poimettia bloom in tiie Maritzburg 
.gardens, but on the top of Zwaartkop Mountain the great red aloes glow 
in the sunshine. Very few people know, for the hill is steep and only 
rtteolute climbers reach the top, but the bees know and in the stillness 
they hum joyously over tfio flowers and wait impatiently for the buds 
to open. How did they know ? The wind has carried the scent to their 
ifocky homes in the cliff and they need no second invitation to an aloe 
feast. We must remember this wonderfully keen sense of smell wliich 
they possess, if wo are to understand the ways and deal with the naughti- 
ness of robber bees. 

‘.‘Birds in their little nests agree” we sang believingly till one day 
we saw two sparrows quarrelling about a straw. In the same way after 
seeing a hand to hand struggle between two workers or witnessing a 
pitclied battle between two !iives, we are disillusioned about the iiieekness 
of the busy little bee. Their warfare is characterised by the same whole- 
hearted energy and absorbing intentjtiess they show in their work, and 
•oiu^e roused they fight like fiends. They do not use their stings, how’- 
cver, against each other, hut bite and wre41e and try to tear one another 
t<' pieces. 

in autumn when stores are low and honey scarce and ^^fiirst done 
he)f>8 their neighbours’'’ as the children say, we must be on the look out 
for robber bees. l*re\ention is twenty times better than cure, and the 
bee-keeper must be caieful to giAe them no cause for conflict. 

In the first place all hives should be some distance apart su that 
when opened the scent of their stores does not attract neighbouring bees. 
If a hive is to be opened for any length of time cover tlie exposed frames 
with a clean wet quilt to keep in the scent of the honey. In removing 
honeiV from a hive it is always well to cover it with a clean wet 
•cloth for the same reason. Extracting frames should always 
be letunied at sunset, as again the strong scent of tlie honey fr‘>m 
tJ»e wet frames, is very apt to excite the bees and start robbing. Scraps 
of honeycomb sliould never l»e left about on any account, but should this 
happen and the bees find the feast, let it remain till they have finished 
and all gone back to their hives, otherwise if removed they will hunt 
lound for it or any other stores tliat they can get. 

In the of Beekeeping,” Mr. Boot gives a full length portrait 

of a robber bee and describes its manner of entering and leaving the hive, 
how slowly and . slyly it obtains an entrance and how it comes away 
wipii^ its mouth and a wee bit unsteady on its legs, staggering in fact 
beneatli the weight of its ill-gotten gains. A beginner will very soon 
recognise them fay tbeir gait. When hive fights hive there is no mistak- 
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iag the sounds of the conflict. Sometimes at mid-summer the bees are 
short tempered and quarrelsome on account oi the heat, but at any other 
time of the year a hand to liana struggle between two bees generally 
means that robbing has begun and the bee-keoper must come to the 
assistance of the weaker colony. To close the iiive that is being attacked 
in a hot climate like ours might suffocate the Ikhjs ; the best plan m that 
in the “British Bee-Kee]H‘rs U\ude Book’’ on page 15t). Mr. Cowan says, 
‘'‘W lien robbing has commenced, place a piece of window glass (a camera 
plate made transparent by soaking in w'asliing soda does nicely) in front of 
the door of the hive that is being robbed, the top resting against the hive, 
and the lower end about I j inches from the entrance, on the alighting 
board, to allow the bees to go in and out at the sides. The robber bees go- 
ing straight at the entrance aix? stopped l)y the glass, which can *be re- 
moved after a few days.'' An armful of wet grass loosely piled against 
tlie hive front answers very well, and if the worst comes to the worst 
give tlie hive a fresh coat of ]>aint and waUdi results ! 

XXVIl.— Tm: Wax-Motii. 


In tropical countries one of the bee's worst enemies is the cater- 
pillar of the wax-moth, the greatest enemy of all, atjcording to Mr. Boot, 
with the exception of the ignorant bee-keeper! It is a summer pest, but 
as the grubs live for a long time in a dormant state one must always be 
on the alert for them, especially in the dry s(*as<iii, when the bees cluster- 
ing closer tend to leave the outside frames exposed. As a nile tlie bees 
are as powerless against tliere grubs as agaiiivst the ants, and only those 
who have seen it with their own eyes can realise tlie ruin they can bring 
upon a hive. The wax-moth is of a wliitish-grey colour, very shadowy 
ainki iiijconspicuous, a little larger than the motli go destructive to furs. 
There are several varieties ; one is much larger ami pure white.* The 
moth, anxious for its young, places them where they will find an abundant 
f(K)d supply, and attracted doubtless by tlie strong scent of the comb or 
pollen flies in at the entrance and layk its eggs within the hive. The 
tiny egg shells burst and little yellow grubs crawl out into a laud verit- 
ably flowing with milk and honey. On brood end pollen and wax they 
fekst and fatten. The greed- of tire caterpillars on our cabbages, con- 
suming twice thaix own weight in twenty-four liours, the devouring han- 
ger of the "voetgangers^* themselves, pale before tlte voracity 6f those 
iaoth grubs! SatMed at last tliey weave their silken coverlets and rest^ 
sale wttirm the shelter of their white cocoons their bodies are uitdoiie^/ 


wings bud, and flnaJly tirjy, in turn, emerge 
But meantime what ha w to mxt c^mba, whet troutee 
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bees. Powerless against the ajti\e grubs they are helpless^ fog-bound 
prisoners now within these silken galleries that till their hive. 

Such a state of affairs is the ouhorno of neglect, and fortunately is 
within tlie power of the bee-kee|>er to ])revent. It is quite easy to tell 
when a hive is affected. If tlu frames, when liehl up to the light, show 
long lines like silver snail-tracks, the inotii is present, for these lines are 
not on tlie surface onl} , but right into the heart of tlie eoinb. A hive 
like tills should have const int attention for a time, bottom board cai*e- 
fully cleaned and frames handled frequently. If the hive is discovered to 
be badly affected the bees should lie transferred, the old hive cleaned and 
painted, inside as well as outside, and the frames treated. 

The best treatment I know of is to burn them straight awa}^ Mr. 
Daiizenbakei* says frames may la* cleansed by shutting tliem uj) in tight 
boxes and smoking thoroughly with a bee-smoker in which some sulphur 
hie been powdeied. Anotiier ireat:ment described in the American Bee 
Journo/ is to filJ a small oil-ean with gasoline and squii*t the. cells full 
whci^*vei‘ th(?re is the haist suspichui of a moth grub. The grubs are 
kilied, tlie combs uninjured, and the bees make no objection to the combs 
when leturned. (The paragraph closes with a warning that gasoline is 
iiitlammablc and should imt be used anywhere near a fire.) 

1 once bought a negleeh‘d hive, when 1 knew little about bees and 
les? about bee-moths, and instead of transferring the bees to a clean hive 
and burning the combs as 1 would do now, 1 renewed the frames one by 
one. The bees worked with all their might, )iad regular spring clean- 
ings, cleaning out the debris of crumbled clown comb, but all in vain. I 
struggled and struggled, cleaned and ele ined. and had almost given up 
in despair, wJien one fine day the bees woke up to tlie cause olt‘ all the 
mischief, and to my delight 1 found them expelling the grubs from the 
hive, consequently I never had any further tiouble with that colony. 

Prevention with regard to the wax-moth, as with many other things, 
is a tJumsand times better than cure? This means: (1) Absolute cleanli- 
ness inside and around the hives, pieces of comb left lying about to 
breed the moth, and all surplus wax stored witii naphthaline in an, 
air-tiglit l)Ox. (2) Regular attention and constant watching to see that 
all fifames are covered with bees, and tiie destruction of very old combs,, 
as the queen always prefers the newest, cleanest combs in which to lay. 
(3) For winter as for sniumer all colonies to Iw kept as strong in liees as 
possible, for strong colonies will best withstand cold winds, a full hive 
eaauring warmth; ants^ weak colonies always suffer most from ants;.^ 
roiher which are wary of entering a colony which has once success* 
felly expelled them; and, lastly, the for strong colonies will 

have all framl^ with bees and a strong force of sentries posted: 

at the entrance* 
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In concluding these seasonal notes 1 must pay ott* a long standing 
•debt to liiy bees. 1 have sung their praises as workers, builders, ari’l 
akuled cjaithincii. I Juive loiu oi their work in gathering honey, and 
•ocJlectiiJg pollen, and of their wonderful honey -harvests. But there is 
anoiJier pioduct of which i lm\o not yet wiitten. 1 begin to be doubtful 
if iioney is tiie main producl after all. In fact, I am inclined to place 
Jioney us a by-product and cxpiess the main product in the one word 
Happiness. 

A modern writer says wiiii regard to human friendship ‘‘it is all a 
question of addition and subtraction, we add the good qualities sub- 
iract the bad, and keep what is left.'^ it is the same in the case of the 
bees — we add the pleasures and the prolii, subtract the disappointments 
and the toil and take the result — a result which is infinitely more tiian 
Bo many bottles of honey, dozens ol sections or pounds of bees wax. 
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SOME INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wn have received the f dlovving letter and e.nclo<u res from Mr. .Duncan 
M. Eadie, the Secretary A tiie Xatal Agricultural Dniou (Box 
Durban) : — 

'io rnij; Euixon or* run "AGiacuLTUKAL Jouknal,'' 

Sir, — I Jiave pleasure in forwarding for lavour of publication cor- 
respondence in relation to tiie first tree-planting competition in- 
augurated in Xatai in Mr. Maurice Evans in that year, through 

the Agricultural L'nion, offered prizes of £o0 (divided into three prizes 
of £30, £15, and £5) for eacfi electoral division except Alfred, Alexandra, 
Esliow^e, and Melmoth, which were edfered prizes Of £^5 (divided into 
three prizes of £25, £7 10s., «nd £2 tOs,) for all planted areas of 10 
acres^ the minimum extent of any plantation counting towards the area 
to be 5 acres. There was only one entrant for tlie competition, Mr. A, 
Selanders, of Kelvin, Glen Isla. Planting was to take place between 
January and December, 1905, and judging was to occur before the 
annual meeting of the Agricultural Union in 1910. 

This competition has now ended, and I forward the correspondenoo 
faecaim committee of the Union believes it will interest and assilJil 
inauj" prospective tree-planters. 
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Last year another and more successful endeavour was made to- 
es tablish a tree-planting competition, and the results of the atempt have* 
been so promising that Government has assigned a sum of £1,000 as 
prizes for this and following competitions. In all eighteen persons re- 
presenting 31 five-acre plots have entered the competition, which com- 
menced at the end of March. Judging for this takes place in 1915. The* 
committee regard this entry as excellent Arrangements have been now 
made for the 1911 competition. The conditions are practically similar 
to those of last competition. Tntries will close on April 1st, 1911. 

To anyone thinking of entering the competition, I will be glad to 
give all available information. — ^Yours, etc., 

Duncax M. Eadie^ 

Secretary, 


I. 

Lciivr from. Mr. Maurice Evans to President, Natal Agricultural Union, 

Dear Sir, — In the ^’ear 1903 I offered through the Natal Agricul- 
tural TJuion a number of prizes for tree-planting. Natal was divided 
into 13 districts, and to each district three prizes were offered, a 1st of 
£30, a 2nd of £15, and a 3rd of £5. 

The trees were to be planted in 1904-5 and judged during the pre- 
sent year 1910. The only entry received was one from Mr. A, Sclanders, 
of Glen Isla, Weenen County. It seemed to me desirable that I should 
see his trees, and afterwards, if 1 thought it necessary, appoint through 
your Union a judge or judges to examine them. The result of my visit 
was quite satisfactory. I feel il^at Mr. Sclander.*^ was fully entitled to 
a first prize, and I liave consequently sent him a cheque for thirty 
pounds. 1 was very pleased indeed with wliat I saw at Kelvin. Mr. 
Sclanders lias put in good work which ought to be of value beyond his 
district. He had to tiglit difficulties but persisted and has some good 
plantations now practically secure against further disaster. He has as 
far as possible kept the different species distinct, a most important point, 
and I noted their growth, hardihood, and value as timber. All this is 
wliat I hoped for when I offered the prizes, one of the objects being that 
in different parts of Natal men would he planting experimental plan- 
tations and the results would be available to those who might follow 
them in this work of afforestation. 

I therefore asked Mr. Sclanders for a report, and he has sent me 
the aecompanying statement, which should have considerable value for 
those who intend plantinir in any part of the Colbnv having similar 
natural and climatic conditions* My offer did not call forth much re- 
sponse— the economic and other conditions of Natal were abnormal in 
J903. 
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Your Union has again, 1 understand, offered inducements, and 
jinany entries have been received. This I am extremely glad to note as, 
in. my opinion, no more important work can be undertaken in Natal 
than the judicious affoa^tation of otir land. 

Might 1 suggest that it is a ciuidition that those who win prizes 
shall furnish reports of their experience, failures as well as successes, for 
the benefit of their fellow Colonists, as lias been done by Mr. Sclanders. 
— Yours, etc., 

Maurice Evans. 

Hill Crest, Berea, 

Durban. 

ll 

Letter from Mr, Andrew Sclanders to Mr. Maurice Evans. 

(Enclosure to foregoing.) 

Dear Sir, — In view of tiie handsome prizes yon so munificently 
‘Offered for the best plantations of trees in tiie different rounties of tlse 
Colony, 1 planted for best plantation in Weenen County 31/ (>80/ -1 ,8 ii> 
acres in 1904, and 13/1,130/4,840 aere-5 in 1905, with what I tliouglit 
best kinds of timber trees. 

Concerning the different kinds 1 ]>lanted, their growth, and the 
^conditions of soil and cdiniate, 1 beg to report as follows: — 

Tiie trees wore planted during January, February and Maivh nf 
1904 and 1905. The altitude is about 4,000 feet, and the soil tJie* deep, 
red soil so common in most parts of Natal formed by the decomposition 
of wbimtone. This soil is too poor to grow crops witJnit manure, but as 
the soil is deep and porous trees of all kinds grow remarkably well. The 
following is a list of the trees J planted and my experience of their 
growth, etc.: — 

.4 mijgdalina is tjio hardiest, the quickest growing, and the largest, 
of all gums. It stands fru.st well. The leaves contain a larger per- 
ceniage of eucalyptus oil than any other tree. The wood is tough, 
straight grained, suitable for wagon builders, etc. This is a kind which 
ean be planted where the situation is cold and bleak and a break wind is 
required. 

Mr siderophloia (the broad-leaved iron bark! is rather tender to 
frost and should be planted in the best sheltered spots. It is much slower 
growing than amygdalim, hnt it is a fine tiniber tree, growing with a 
beautifnl straight stem with very few lower branches. The timber is 
yer^ and durable and is suitable for disselbooms and other j>arts 

l3^ams and rafters in buildings and for any purpose Wbere v 
. are required. This is one of the best tiniMr ■ 
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trees grown. It is considered one of the strongest and most durable 
timbers of New South Wales. 

E. panicidata (grey iron bark). — This kind* is also susceptible to 
frost ajid should be planted in the most sheltered spots, but is not quite 
80 tender as siderophfoia. Like Kiderophivia is is comparatively slow grow- 
ing and is a fine timber tree, growing with beautiful straight stem with 
few lower branclw^s. It furnishes a hard, durable wood, suitable fur 
sleejiers, wagon building, beams and rafters, etc., and for any purpose 
where strength and durability are required. 

E, crehra (narrow leaved iron bark). — 'Phis is another valuable 
timber tree ; comparatively slow growing and a little tender to frost, but 
has a Ix'autiful straight stem with a few lower branches. The timber is 
strong and durable and suitai)le lor sleepers, wagon work and beams in 
building, etc. 

E, Hideroxiflon (n?d iron bark). — This is the most hardy of all tlic 
iron barks, grows witii a fine straiglit stem and few lowe^r branches'. Tiiis 
and, the throe aforementioned iron barks {E. ,<iidprophJoiay E. panicufata^ 
anti E, nrhrif) arc considered the best of New South Wales hardwood, 
and, in fact, ar(‘ not (‘xcelled in any part of Australia for combined 
strength and duraliility. (*ul. Wales, who is an authority on eucalyptus 
trees, considers E, mlero.rjjlon one of th»3 most valuable timbers to grow. 
Its timber, whi(*h is red. is of the highest quality and durability, and is 
well known in Natal. 

E. Icucoxfilon h a tint* hardy tree, easily grown, and has a nice 
straight stem with few lower branches. The timl)er, wliieh is hard and 
durable, is suitable for railway sleepers, wagon and mining work. 

E. tereiUorni^, — This tree is a very hardy tree, and is eonsidcred 
one c»f the most valuald^f trees grown i:i A’ictoria. 'Phe timber is very 
Jieavy, strong and durable. 

E, roKtratn (red gum). — This is one of the hardiest of all the gurn<. 
and seoms to thrive all over tlic (-olony and in many parts of the O.K.(\ 
It is fairly quick grov/ing, but is inclined to grow crooked, and on this 
account should be planted close to induce a straight stem. The tiinbei*, 
which js strong and durable, is suitable for fencing, railway sleeper®, 
wagon work, etc., and, being dark in colour, resembles mahogany, and 
is adapted for furniture. 

B. oblique (Tasmanian stringy bark). — This is a very hardy, quick 
growing tree with tall, straight stem. The wood splits easily and is 
anitable for mine props, rafters, etc. Makes inferior fuel but good ohar- 
omh 

B. hemiphfoiq f^^ — ^T'his is a tall tree of fairly quick 

grewt tod h hardy iltnd well known in tnost parts of Natal. In Tic- 
tpria it is valted f§r n^il#ay sleepers, piles, girders %nd wagon-builders’ 
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work. Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, wagon-builders in Pietermaritz- 
burg, who have tried the timber, state it is a splendid, useful timber, 

Pinvs pinaster (cluster pine). — Mr. T. R. Sim considers this the- 
hardiest and easiest tree to grow in Natal. It can be sown broadcast like- 
wattles and will thrive w'here a wattle will fail. At Cedara and in the 
the Cape Colony large tracts have been planted broadcast with good re- 
sults. The tree is fairly quick growing, and has valuable timber, which 
h soft and easily worked and when creosoted becomes durable for sleepers. 
It is a native of Prance and Soutlicin FAiropo and is largely used for 
the production of turpentine. 

Finns halepensis (the aleppo pine) is sloAvei’ growing than I\ 
pinaster but equally hardy and like it can be planted broadcast, i'lie 
timber is similar to P, pi nasi rr but more knotty. 

Pin us la nf folia (tlie ciieer pine) is a fine, handsome tree, a native 
ot tlif Hinialyas. It is fairly hardy and grows fairly quick. The timber 
is isoft and suitable for boxes and other purposes where pine wood is used. 
The tree yields turpentine. 

Cupressus sempervirens (tiie common cypress). — This is a fine 
hardy tree and grows well all over Natal. It occurs in two very distinct 
forms, viz.j C\ horizontaUs ' ana Ch pyra.midalis, (7. korhonialiH is a 
spreading tree growing 100 feet high. TJie timber is fragrant and dur- 
able. and in old buildings in Italy is known to have lasted hundmis of 
years without decay. 

Cupj^issus pendula (jlauca is a beautiful oinamenial tree and grows 
well nearly all over Natal. It is quicker growing and makes a good 
break wind. The timber is useful for furniture aud carpentry. 

6. inncrocarpa (Monterey cypress). — A large tree of quick growth 
and spreading habit. It is a natixe of (’aliforiiia and does well in Natal. 
One of the best trees to form a hreakudnrj. 

Crdms deodara (the Indian cedar) is a magnificent tree, hardy and* 
of quick growth. It is a native of the lIimalya'-4 and gro’.vs well nearly 
all over Natal. It attains a height of 150 to ^00 feet and has very use- 
ful and durable timber. This tree should be planted xevv extonsivelv in 
Natal. , ‘ 

Juniperns virginiana (red cedar).— This is a beautiful tree, very 
hardy, and does well all oxer Natal. The timber, which is fragrant and 
durable, is used for fencing posts, furniture, and in the manufacture of 
pencils. Mr. T. E. Sim considers this one of the safest trees to plant in 
Natal. It pows in any kind of soil at any latitude, and even on shallow 
sliales. It is not rapid in growth and not a large tree, but it never fails. 

Amr hegundo (box elder) is a nice ornamental tree, but rather 
Mm growing. Should be planted in deep, moist alluvial soil. 7^ 
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Robina psnedacacui (white acacia) an ornamental tree with white 
acented flowers. The timber is durable and suitable for posts. It is 
rather slow gi owing in the early stages. 

Quercus robor (common ash). — This well known tree grows well 
nearly all over Natal. It thrives best on a deep, alluvial, moist soil. 
As tlie tree is of a spreading nature it should be planted close to induce 
a straight stem. 

Avrkaria BidwUlii (the bunya-bunya of Queensland) is another 
bf.aiitiful and hardy ornamental plant It attains a height of 250 feet; 
the timber is tine grained and durable and makes good furniture. 

Auricaria Brazilenm . — Tnis is the Jiardest and quickest growing of 
all the auricarias. It is a beautiful tree and stands frost well. In 
Brazil, its native country, it grows to 180 feet. The timber is used for 
boards, spars, etc. 

Auricaria Cunninghamii (the Moreton Bay pine) is another beauti- 
ful (utricaria, auricaria, but very tender to frost, and should be planted 
in warm, sheltered situations. Grows well on the Coast and Midlands. 
Iti (iiUM'iisliind it attains a height of 150 feet. The timber is useful for 
flooring iiud house carpentry. 

Amucarid i'ookii is a most beautiful tree, but too tender to grow 
where the frosts are severe. — 1 remain, yours, etc., 

AXDI.'KW' SCLAN0EUS. 


The pig-ket^per wdio inajces the most profit is he who keeps his pigs 
growing from start to finish. 


Disinfect your swine j)cns with fresh air-slaked lime. You can pre- 
vent disease by doing this thoroughly. 


A Ixog likes nothing better than rocting in a patch of artichokes, and 
when a hog is happy he is growing fat. 

In terms of Regulation No, 2 (^), made under Ordinance No. 4, 
1863, and published under Proclamation No. 58, 1003, tlie Crown Forest 
known as the Gala Forest, having been domarcatod, ha.s been declared 
to be Demarcated Forest within the meaning of tlie Regulations, Plan 
of thia forest in now lying in the Office of the Director, Division of 
Agriculture and Forestry, particulars of which are a.s follows: — Bounded 
% Dote FF 232 and FP 275, east by liot S 90, south by Lot S 89^ 
by Dpcition No, 1 iti the Magisterial Division of Ixopo. 
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MaiMB Jatigingm 


By K. A. Moobe. 

Of the Agricultural Experiment Station, Madison, Wisconsifi.'^ 

Editorial Xote. — For “corn/^ in the following article, read 
‘‘corn’’ Ijeing the American name for the grain. 

The judging of corn gives the farmer the best o])}K)rtunity for a fair 
e^imation of the value of an ear of corn. For many years the score 
card has been used in judging live stock, butter and cheese, but not until 
recently has it come into general use as an aid in judging corn and 
other grains, ft is not claimed that scoring grains is a definite science, 
but it seems to he tlie best means now known to gel a fair valuation of 
the different cereals. By making a careful study of the different 
divisions under which corn is judged one soon becomes proficient along 
that line and is enabled to select good seed corn or judge satisfactfo’ily in 
com contests. In juoney value corn exceeds all other grains combined in 
the United States, and in Wisconsin it is one of the three leading crops, 
being exceeded in value only by oats and hay. 

Judging the Basis oi^ Corn Imcrovement. 

Corn may easily be* improved by the farmer in two wavs: hy tlio 
selection of the best ears for seed from the best stalks in tlie field, or l>y 
selecting the best ears from the best row in a tiolcl, each row of which 
has been planted with seed from a single ear. The selection of seed is a 
simple method of corn im pro venumt and (»an be practised by any farmer. 
The breeding of com is more difficult and can be dx>ne best by the 
scientific fanner or the agricultural experiment station. 

To improve corn by seed selection or breeding it is necessary to 
know what kind of ears to choose for seed. To do this carefully a list of 
the most important points h?is been prepared, for consideration w^hen 
iseleeting the best ears, on a sheet known as a score (;ard. Each ear is 
examined and compared with the points for a perfect ear, which is eon- 
flidered the standard. The Wisconsin corn card has been prepared for a 
perfect ear of dent com of any variety, with reference to Wisconsin con- 
ditions. 

Before com can be accurately judged, the one who scores the com 
Tuiist have an ideal in mind which represents the perfect ear. By eat*- 
amination of good specimens of corn, thh ideal can be readily fixed in 

■ ! ■ 1 _i 
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the mind, and in judging other ears, the degree in which they fail to 
►equal the ideal can be readily indicated on the score card, in order lo 
best understand the various points of tlie score card, they imist be slinli^d 
,S€3)aratoly, in the proper order, as presented in the following nages. 

A sample of corn for judging or exhibition slionld coiisisf of ten 
*ears of any vaj-iety. This number furiiislies an easy basis of calculation 
*on tlie })ercentages of various defects. 

WTsooxsixN Official Couk Score Card. 


] 

2 

3 

- 4 ‘ 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

lO 


.1 1 


Trueness to Type or Breed Characteristics 
Shape of Kac 
Colour ; a. Grain 
♦ b. Cob 
Market Condition 
Tips 
Butts 

Kernels : a. Unifornriity of 
b. Shape of 
Length of Ear , 

Circumference of Ear 

Space ; a. FurroW between rows 

b. Space between kernels at cob 
Fercentage of Corn 

Total 




lO 

lO 

5 

5 

lO 

5 

5 

lO 

5 

lO 

5 
5 
‘ 5 

lO 

lOO 


1, — Truexkss to Type op. Breed. 

Perfect Scori:: The <*orn should <‘onform to the standard for the 
t}5)e and breed in form of kernel, slmpe of ear. iiuh‘Utation and colour 
-of grain, perfect, 10 points. 

Directions for Judoixo; The lirst fioint in judging a sample of 
corn is to determine its truenese to the type or breed characteristics. 
There are breeds of corn, like breeds of cattle, which have peculiar 
(fiolours of forms which dislinguisli them; ifor instance, the Silver 
King is a Mdiite variety and the Golden Glow a yellow variety. Tt is 
difficult to distinguish between breeds of the same colour, but this may 
be learneil hv experience in handling corn of different breeds. In pure 
•corn o( any breed fhen^ an? certain marks which can be easily recognised. 

Kule for Scoiuxo: Deduct one-half point for eadi ear wliieh <liffevs 
•seriously from the type. 

2. — Shape of E 'P. 

Perfect Score: The ideal ear is cylindrical, conforming^ to the 
^standard for the variety and not crooked or too tajiering, perfect. 10 
points. 

Directions for Jitbging: It is as difficult to find an ear of corn 
perfect in shape as it is to find cows, horses and sheep with perfect 
Idbni*. The shape of ears qff the different varieties of corn differ as 
Widely as the shape and form of the different pure breeds of cattle. Each 

and variety has a chamceristic shape neculiar to itself. For ex- 
itteple, Silver King com has an ear of medium length, large in circum- 
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feivnee, while the (toldeii Glow has an ear considerably shorter and finer' 
in cob and general conformation. 

The most desirably shaped ear is cylindrical from butt to tip., 
V/hero^nrs are inclined to taper, it will be noticed that two or four rows, 
as a rule, are dropped near the middle of the ear. In scoring corn, take- 
into consideration the soil and climatic eonclitions in wliicli the corn is- 
grown. The shape of a desirable ear for Central Illinois would ditfer in 
many respects from tl;e sliajK^ most desirable for Wisconsin, The shorter 
growing season in Wisconsin demands a shallower kernel and a smaller 
car to enable the corn to mature in a short season. 

ItULE F§n ScoiMMi. No -et rule can be given as to the exact number 
paints to be cut on account of defects in shape. In general, cut one- 
point for each poorly shaped e«ar.. 

3 — Colo OK or Graix and Cob. 

Peufect Scoke: 'fhe^rolonr of the grain should be uniform and. 
title to the colour standard for the variety, free from missiug or dis- 
coloured kernel^ perfect, o points.. 

The colour of the cob shoald be a bright cherry red for yellow com 
and pure white for w^hite corn, perfect, o points. 

DxnEOTioxs FOH JunoiNG: The colour of the corn varies with the- 
breed. Tlte Silver King corn has a cream colour, while the Boone 
(Viunty White has a pearly white colour. Where these shad^ pre- 
dominate tliey become characteristic of the breeds. Yellow breeds vary 
slightly in colour from a ^pale yellow to a deep orange, and can only be- 
known by a thorough acquaintance. 

As cobs vary from the standard, a cut should be made by the scorer.. 
A bright cherry red denotes health and vigour iu corn and a pale or 
dark red cob denotes lack of cimstiiuticn or vitality. The white corm 
c<»bs should be a glistening white and not a dead pale colour^ 

Some farmers prefer to grow corn of certain colours. From tescsi 
made by readers of corn, and by experiment stations, it has been found 
that in general, ct)ioiu makes no difference as far as feeding value is* 
croncerned, and it is merely a matter of taste to tiie grower as to the* 
eojour of corn he desires. 

Wiite or yellow corn through careful breeding of one variety and 
neglect of the other would soon show a marked difference in regard to 
yield and quality in favour of the variety to ufliich best attention had 
been given, regardless of colour. Like the breeder ofl live stock, the corir 
grower should select that breed ol corn .which suits liis taste best, keep- 
ing in mind, that the quantity and quality and mar^et^^ com per aerr 
' ^ tlie essential characteristics sought for. ^ 

vBw ;TOU, ScoKiKO; For each 'mixed fcemal.a cut of one-tenth'!-!*^^ 
//liquid ' l:^ .Xernela missing ' from ’the ear' ai^ ^ 
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Difference in shade or colour, as light or dark red, white or cream colour, 
must be scored according to variety characteristics. A red cob in white 
•«om, or a white cob in yellow corn, ahoiild be cut five points. 

4— tMabkex Condition. 

I’iJltyi'iCT .SC0K£; C.tni siiuuld be jipc, sound, free from injuries or 
■disease and bright in colour, perfect, 10 points. 

DuuiCTioN FOB JUDQiNQ: By market condition \vc mean gtmeral 
excellence and the degi'ee of ripeness or maturity. Corn that shows a 
■tendency to be loose on the cob with wide spaces between the kernels 
should be sqored off severely under market condition. Where market 
condition is perfect or nearly so tlie kernels are firm on tlie cob and the 
•car gives a reaping sound when twisted ; the kernels tit closely together 
■upon the cob and in the row. 

When corn is scored from the feeder’s standpoint it is not cut so 
severely as from the grower’s or seedsman’s standpoint. Wlien ye con- 
sider that a bushel of corn plants about six acres and the importance to 
be attaclied to uniformity of stand wo see the value of cousideriug the 
market condition from tlie grower’s standpoint in a critical way. 

No one head und(‘r which com is judged is so importaut to Wis- 
consin fanners* as market condition, and all farmers should be able to 
.judge lorn for the perfection of that characteristic. The utmost im- 
portance is attached to market condition in carrying on trial tests, as a 
variety of corn is of little value to a coinmtinity or division of the 
Btate, if it does not properly mature witliin the growing season. 

Com will gradually become accustomed to its surroundings and 
will adjust itself to varying conditions of soil and climate. By selecting 
those ears for seed that show good market condition, even if there be but 
a 1 |dw in the entire field, the earliness of the com can be irapjroved 
•materially. 

Kui>e fob ScouiNO; Cut one point for every diseased, oha%, in- 
jured or immature ear. 

5. — ^TlPB AND Budb. 

jE^BFECT ScoBE: Tips. The kernels should extend over the tip in 
tegnlmr rows, and be uniform in size and shape, perfect, o poini«. 

Suits. The kernels should extend over the butt in regular rows and 
^ well developed and uniform, perfect, '5 points. 

D^iiKBpTxoNS FOB JfDOtNO: A perfect tip has a central kernel called 
^ hap, tvhieh is completely surrounded with uniform luirnels. .V per- 

tip is raielj found, but those which come nearest to the ideal should 
^ ihu choBeh, pipyidhhg it is not at the expense of other more importaut 
Iw are likely to be flinty and of a pop corn shape, 

■ ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ ift baijs tips are noticeable to quite 
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an extent tiii-oughout the field, it may be due to the fact that the silk^ 
Teprewenting the tip kernels which were (formed last were too late to* 
receive the pollen to fertilise them. If ears having defective tips are 
used for seed, their undesirable characters will soon become permanent. 
Open tips usually accompany shallow and irregular kernels on the ear 
which makes the bernela on that part of the ear undesirable for planting,, 
on a(-count of lack of unlEornuty. 

In judging the chara<;tor of the butt of an ear of corn, the way in 
which the rows come over towards the shank is important. If the corn 
comes in too close, the ears may drop off the stalk during the ripening 
period and not fully mature. All ears wdiich have butts improperly filled 
should be rejected. Corn breeders in desiring to get a large proportion 
of corn®to the cob, often ciioose ears with too small an attachment (for 
the shank. ’^Die butt and the tip kernels arc rejoc'ted for planting, beca!3.*e 
tliey are more likely to be mixed with other varieties, and, owing to- 
ilieii* peculiar round formation, they are not uniform, and interfere in 
the planting. They also seem weaker in germination and are more tardy 
in growth than kernels from the middle parts of the ear. 

FOK ScoiiiNO ; The tips and butts that do not meet tlie 
standard should be scored off quite severely. Where on nnch of cob is 
exposed at the tip a cut of one point should be made. Begul'arity of 
Tows near the tip and the shape and size of the kernel must also l)e 
con^»idered. If the kernels* on the butt are uniform in size and extend 
around it in regular order, give a full score. Cut in proportion as the 
grain is small or compressed. 

6. — The Kruvel. 

Pj:f?FECT ScouE: Uniformity, The kernels should he alike in 
shape and colour, perfect, 10 points. 

Shape: Kernels should be of perfect wedge shape, narrower or wider 
at the point, according to the variety characteristics, perfect, 5 points. 

Diukgtions for JiJDorjVG: Kernels should be uniform in shape, size 
and colour and tnie to the type* or variety. The crown or ))ig end of the 
kernel should be such that the edges of the kernels slope from 
tip to crown. The tip of the kernel, which is the part attached to the 
cob and contains the germ is rich in protein and oil and of the highest 
feeding value. For this reason a plump tip usually indicates vitality. 

The kernels on the cob may be irregular, being deeper at the bntt 
than at the tip. This makes the kernels non-imifdm in size and renders 
the com almost wholly unfit for s^d. No machine will plant kernels vtf 
this type so as to get a uniforni stand 

Ivernels with weak or shriyellcd tips should be discarded, no matter 
nbw weH tte outside o^ the ear may lopl:. At hmi 85 per cent, of ' ^ 
,in. 'tlie'-geim.,' hence,, com, 'with 'wen 
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ilesirabie. Tests by the Illinois Experiment Station show that the oil In 
corn may vary from to 7^ cent., and protein from 6^ to 16 per 
cent. If seed corn contains a large amount of protein and oil the crop 
grown from tliis seed will be high in these desirable features. 

Rule foe Scojung: Cut one point for each set of kernels which are 
mot uJiifo-rm. Cut one-half point for each set of kernels which are 
shrivelled or poorly formed. 

7. — Length and CiHcuHFiaiiixci: of Eah. 

pEKFECT SoouE. Length: The ear should be up to the standard for 
tlie section where the corn is grown, points. 

Circumference: Should be up to the standard |f or the section, per- 
fect, 5 i>oints. 

l>iKi:cTioxs FOE JimGiXG: Standard nioasurements for* corn pro- 
duced in nortliern, middle and southern Wisconsin, are as follows: 
J-.i*ngtIi, northern section 8 to 9 inches, central 8| to 9| inches, southern 
8| to inches. Long ears arc objectionable because tliey usually have 
]♦ooi‘ butts and tips, shallow kernels and hence a low per cent, of grain to 
the ear. In general the circumference should be three-fourths the 
length. The standards for various, sections in^ Wisconsin are: Northern 
6 to 6i inches, central hi to 7 indies, sontlicrn T to inches. 

The chief reason for distiiuT mcvisureinents is to secure iinifonnit}" 
and comimctness in ears. In scoring one must not accept ears that are 
out of the natural proportion, but must be governed by some uniform 
standard. The time will arrive in Wisconsin, as it has in some of the 
older corn-breeding States, wJien each distinct variety of corn will ha\e 
it; luspective measurements as to length and circumference. 

Rule for Scoeing: Add the deficiency and excess in inches of all 
ears not conforming tn the standard and for everv’ inch thus obtained 
cut one point. LikeMi.se add the deficiency and excess in circumference 
ill inches of all ears not like the standard and cut onc-half point for 
every inch thus obtained. 

8. — Sfacks Betweex Rows axd lvEKXKr.s. 

Perfect Score: Furrows helwem rows, should be straight with 
uniform spa<‘e betwiH*n kernels at tin* <‘ro\vn, ]H»rfed, 5 points. 

iSpace hetwem Kernels: No space should ho noticeable at the tips 
near where they are attached to the cob, perfect, 5 points. 

Directioxs for Judoixo: Straight rows are the most desirable as 
they give a uniform appearance to the ear and admit of the kernels 
placed in a more exact position. Tlie kernels on envs with spiral 
rows are irregular as to depth, widtli, and shape of kernel and conse- 
quently are pot wa^ From corn-breeding experiments at several 
experiment stations it hae been detemined that irregularities are traos- 
mitted by tN tlie pr<^ny, therefore if one desires to make 
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tlie most rapid advancement in breeding to a higWy developed type le 
should select only the ears r^lar in all characteristics. 

'I’he furrow or gi’oove should not descend to any great depth, Imt 
merely' mark the dividing line between the kernels from butt to tip. 
'Where the furrow is deep, tliereby exposing a large portion of tlie surface 
of the kernel, it indicates that the corn is badly off in type. 

The space between kernels at the cot indicates the maturity to quite 
an extent, the kernel tip in inmiatare corn is shrivelled, and therefore 
leaves a space readily detected. In well matured corn no noticeable space 
will be fotmd, but tlie kernels will fit tightly together from tip to 
crown. Abundant space between kernels near the cob is an indifatiou 
of immaturity, and lack of vitality. 

HjuLE I'OK ScoiUNo: (Jut one-fourth point for 1/23 to 1/ld inch 
furrows and cut one-half point for 1/lfi inch and above. Cut one-halE 
point for each ear showing space between kernels at the cob. 

9. — Pekcentage ojf Guatn to Cob. 

I’EiiFBCT ScoBE: Tliesperccntage of grain sliould equal the standard 
for tlie variety, perfect, 10 points. 

Good, well-matured corn should show a ratio of from 85 to 87 per 
cent, grain to cob. In other words, if we were to shell 100 pounds of 
ear corn we would get approximately 83 pounds of kernels and 15 pounds 
of cobs. The tendency with some corn growers is to look for a small 
cob, thinking that feature of corn (r be Ibc b'ading desirable < har- 
acteristic. In many instances the selection of small cobs has been prac- 
tised to such an extent that the yield of grain has been materially 
reduced. 

One should choose a raediimi-sized cob tliat will carry from 16 to 
ISO rows of kernels of medium deptti; if tire size of the cob is reduced 
the ear simply drops its rows by pairs rmtil we have but 10 or 18 rows 
remaining. If, on the other hand, the cob is too small and the grower 
has been working for high precentage ofi grain to cob, the kernels are apt 
to be of too great depth to mature well in "Wisconsin climate. Immature 
and chaffy com gives a relative low percentage of grain to cob com- 
pared with well-ripened com. 

When judging com for percentege of grain to cob weigh five cars 
of the sample and record the tot|fI weight. Th^ shell and iveigh the 
grain end record the weight. Divide the nmnber reprajenting the Weigltffe ; 
vof the shelled grain by the number representing the we%fat of the etni,' 
‘iwad the result will he i3ie percentage ^ grkin to cob, /; } 

point- for -each pet eent. 

'tl)e' vutiety-. ./Vi- 
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Blank Scohe Caed for Practice Judging. 

The following blank score cards are added for practice in corn judg- 
ing. The points should be considered in the order given in the preced- 
ing pages. Three samples may be scored on each card. In the* blank 
cotumns write the number of points given the exhibit of 10 ears after 


subtracting the number of points cut according to the rules for scoring. 

1 Trueness to Type or Breed Cbaraeleristic.s 

* ~ .3 

JO 

3 Shape of Ear 

to 

3 Colour ; a. (irain 

5 

b. Cob 

5 

4 ^ Market Condition 

JO 

5 Tips 

5 

6 Butts ^ 

5 

7 Kernels . a. Uniformity of 

lO 

b. Shape of 

5 

8 Length ot Ear 

iu 

9 Circumference of Ear 

5 

lo Space a. Furrow between r<jws 

5 

b. Space btttween kernels at cob 

5 

1 1 Percentage of Corn 

lO 

Total 

lOO 

Name 


Sample No. 


Rfmnark.s 
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OUTBREAKS IH KIXG MAY AKI) JUNE. 


The CMef of the A’cteriaary Dirision (Mr. W. M. Power) furaiehes the 
following list of outbreaks of East Coast Fever that have occurred during 
the period 20tU May to 20th June: — 

Dundee DivisUm . — Outbreaks on the farms “Fds” (sub-division of 
“Burnside”) west of main line, "Kelvin Grove No. 2,” west of main line 
and north of Dundee- A'ryheid line, “Renier,” west of main line, ‘‘Du- 
main,” east of main line, “Ruitgefontcin,” west of main line, “Balgriqr,” 
west of main line and north of Dundee- Vryheid, “Dondola,” west of 
main line and north of Dundee-Vryheid. 

Wt0tna Division . — Outbreak on the fann “Uiteimi,” shown on map 
-ns “Albert.” 

Division . — Outbreak on the farm “Bally Glass.” 
tftreeht PivisUm . — Outbreaks on farms “Ifoorhodc,” “Vryhila,” 

“Grbd^ei/’ 

on the farms “Beeehwood” (sub* 
*Awisi®h ’ ci “GUai May” (sub-divison of “Leeuw 

1 * 00 ?^) , 
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Richmond Divimon . — Outbreaks on the i'ax’ms, /‘Hill Top/’ ‘‘Lily 
Dell/’ ‘-Best View/’ “IDaiigollen,,, “Howard Mill/’ ^‘Conuuissie 

Edcourt Division , — Outbreaks oa the larms “VVillgwford” (sub- 
division of “Welgeu’s Spruit'’), west of tiie main line, ^‘Hattingsvlakte/’ 
west of tlie main line, ‘^‘Heavitree/’ shown on map as ^‘Eden/’ east of 
main line, ‘^SiUiham” (sub-division of “Wagens’ Drift/’ west of main 
line)- 

Alfred Division , — Outbreaks on the farms “Itudolphfontein” (sub- 
division of ‘‘Spitzkop") , -‘Broadmoor" (sub-division of “Kleinwater- 
fall”). 

New Hanover Division , — Outbreaks on the farms ‘^lliidolphfonteiu” 
(sub-division of Spitzkop”), “Broadmoor” (sub-division of ‘Uvlein- 
waterfall”). 

Umvoti Division . — Outbreaks on the farms “Cliaid,” “Schoonzicht,” 
“Angakatate,” “M ispa,” “flanim” (snb-d i vision: of “ Welgegund” ) ^ 
“Groot Beit Vlei/’ “Aangelegeu,” “Ben vie.” 

Irnpendhle Division . — Outbreaks on tlie farms J. l{ar]>er, “F. V, 
21,” “Location,” “Commonage,” “The Glen.” 

Ladysmith Division , — Outbreaks on the farms “Burford” west of 
main line, “Boschberg,” west of main line,” “isooitgedacht,” west of 
main line, “Marlborough Downs,” west of main line, ‘Beyer’s Best/’' 
west of main line, “Waters Meet,” west of main line. 

Lion's River Dtviaion.— Outbreaks on the farms “Shafton House,” 
east of main line, “Adamshurst,” west of main line. 

Lvopo Division , — Outbreaks on the farms “Norwood,” “Helvetia,” 
“Sunrise,” “2 A of 2,” “Murchison/’ “J?(»ekeliffe,” piece of land between 
Glade and D. Y.,” “Gurtnakalen,” ‘-S. 41,” “S. 24.” 

No record is kept of outbreaks in tlie following Magisterial Dimkms: 
— The whole of the Province of Znlnland, the w^hole of the Victoria 
County, Vryheid, Ngotehe, Babanango, Paulpietersburg, and TJmsinga. 


Give the swine abundant pure Avater aside from tlieiv swill. Liquid 
food like milk and whey does not always fully apjxease thirst. 

A show American Jackass should be black, with white markings, 16 lu 
* ixL to 16 hands, standard measure, and av eigh from 960 to 1,200 lbs- 

and improve external appearance of harto,. 
excels giving a handfut of ground flax seed twice a dav in gronhifl, 
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9oieKce mn9 the Farmer. 


NOTES OF INTEREST BY FARMING EXPERTS. 


Tfik use ol‘ green manures in seiniarid regions is as a rule inipracticdbkv 
as with insufficient moislure vegeiable matter decays very slowly. The 
soil is thus filled with air s])aces and ](»scs much more water by evapora- 
i/on. — C. V. Af/rosfolo(/i.si in Charf/e of Forage Crop Investiga- 

tions, U,S, Bureau of Plant Indushy^ 


The American standard off excellence gives the fol]o\\ing.. scale of 
poii’.ts for turkeys, by which judges determine* <he qualifications of 
exhibition birds: Symmetry 10, weight 30, condition 10, head 5, wattle 
5 i;cck 0 , hack 7, breast and body 10. wings 8, tail 5, legs 5, total. 100. — 
llEHiiKKT Mvrick (^^Turleys and How to Grotr PhemP), 


(‘ooLivo IS I v( riariox. 

liCgulur cooling is not a iieccssary condition to secure good hatches, 
pn^vided the incubator is \entilatc(l on a correct principle. There must 
be neither too much veiitilatiou nor too little as the former will chill and 
kill tile germs, and the latter will sutfocite them. Far more chicks are 
killed by too much ot tliis cooling process than by too little. — J, H. 
aSt:'1CUFFE p^Ariifkia! Incubation and its Latrs^^), 


Fjbkding Poultuy. 

The problem of feeding is one of great importance, and sliould be 
carefully considered, for on it depends to a large extent not only the 
general health of the birds, but also the economy which promotes suc- 
cess. It is a subject, however, which should be studied with a large 
amount of common sense, for there are no hard and fast rules which can 
be laid down as applying to eveiy case. The price of feeds and the 
general environment should be considered in determining the right 
rations. — G. Aethur Bell. Assistant Animal Husbandman, U,8. Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 


Me-vlik Ensilage. 

A iiSw years ago it was thought necessary to ensilage corn [maize] 
in nn state in order to have it keep. This made a sour silage 

with a strong odour. The eonsessus of opinion now favours 

letttng the com go the grain is fully matured. In ordinary seasons 

%»r^ is a peiA03> a few days, in which the corn ears are ripe 
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and the leaves and stalks are green. This is the ideal time for putting 
it in the silo. If the corn is allowed to mature beyond this stage, water 
should be added to the cut material at filling time to prevent ‘"fire 
fanging’^ of the silage. — Leyiuan PAKiiiKii^ iScieuHfie Assistant, Farm 
Management Investigations. 11,8. Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Thk Carrot uxurr Jrriqatiok. 

This crop has been found to thrive exceedingly well under irriga- 
tion upon light soils, A succession of crops may be grown throughout 
the whole summer, and by the use of some active artificial fertiliser, the 
growth is rapid and remarkably clean and healthy. Upon clay soils this 
and other deep-rooted crops do not thrive very well a/id more shallow- 
rooted crops should be chosen. When irrigated, ilie carrots cultivated in 
rows upon the fiat, the water being lead to the plants in channels made 
by the hoe in the intervals between the rows. It is very common in 
garden culture to plant carrots for late crop in rows between other and 
earlier ones, by which the tender young plants are shaded and protected 
from the heat. — Bekry Sitjwart Irrigation for the Farm, Garden 
and Orchard-^). 

VAIiUE OE THE SlRHON. 

When the sourcfc of supply cft water is situated below the level of 
the immediately surrounding grounds, and considerable expense would 
be entailed by excavation to a sufficient depth to allow a fall in the 
tlirection of supply, recourse may be had to a siphon. The summit of 
the siphon must theoretically not exceed 34 feet above the level of the 
surface of the water from which the supply is to be drawn; practically 
about 26 feet is the limit. The siphon may be charged by an air-punip 
attached to the longer leg, the* communication with the main being cut 
oflE by means of a sluice-valve; or the extremities of both legs may be 
closed by means of sluice-valves and the apparatus filled with water 
through a cock at its summit ; the cock is then closed and the sluice- 
valves opened, when flow immediately commences. — Allen Gheex- 
WELL, A.Ma.C.B., Y.G.S., and W. T. Curry. A,M.LC.E., F.G.S. (‘^Euml 
W^ter Supply^'), 

Amles. 

The time necessary >lor drying fruits depends upon several factors. 
The more important are : — Type of evaporator: depth to which fruit is 
epread; meth^ of preparing— whether slicerd, quartered, or whole; 
pemtnre maintained; conditions of the weather; and, to a certain extend 
the evaporaitor. The application of these 
^f.i^tbrsitq'-tbe point in/quesfion re^'ily-Mto^^ : A good kiln 8va|jiq*|i^':^ 
R" floor of .ahoe^,. other things. being'' ^ in 
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hourj!, ten to fourteen hours being the range of variation. Where the- 
iftuit is handled on racks the time required is much shorter, but con- 
ditions are quite different from the kilns as the fruit is seldom more 
t!];*ii 1 or 2 inches thick on the racks. For slices, five hours is considered 
a leasonablc time-, witli a lange of four to six hours. It is estimated 
t!>at quarters will requin* ifroiii eighteen to twenty-four hours in the 
a\enpago kiln, while the time for whole apples will range from thirty-six 
to furty-ei^ht liour^j. — II. P. (h>t'i.D. Assistant Pomologist, U.S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry, 

Flaxtikg Kafir Corx. 

The quantity of Kafir corn seed to plant to the acre varies according 
to the method of planting, the use to be made of the crop, and the con- 
ditions under which it is gi*owu. When grown in rows for the maximum 
yb'ld of both fodder and grain, 6 or 8 pounds to the acre in 3|-foot rows 
are desirabk*, although this quantity is frequently reduced to* 3 or 4 
pounds. Thin planting, however, produces coarse stalks which are noir 
readily eaten by stock and a small number of large heads which yield' 
loss grain than the many small ones resulting from thicker seedling* 
Wi en the stalks are a considerable distance apart, tlie lieacls frequently 
tb* nee grow entirely out of the ^*boot,** or slieath, and the inrdosed part 
ip the head rots oi* fails to mature seed. WIkm’C the crop is to be 
har\e ted liy b.and, thin planting is desirable. For hay and pasture it 
should be much thicker — one half to one bushel seed to the acre in rows 
0* drills, and one to two bushels in broadcast seeding. — C. W. War- 
burton, Asst. Agriculinrist, Farm Management Investigations^ Bureau 
of Plant Indttslhj, 

Depth for Planting Beans. 

The depth at which bean*^ should be planted is determined by the 
character of the soil, and the season of the year at which they are 
planted. In heavy, retentive soils, planting should be made compara- 
tively shallow, as the peculiar habit of growth of the bean is such that 
it cannot readily reach the surface if planted deep in such soils. Upon 
%ht soils and early in the season planting can be made quite deep. 
Three inches is not too desp upon such soils, but 1\ or 2 inches is the 
inaxiiniim depth for ])]imting upon retentive ?oils. The cowpea is pos- 
sibiy more exacting in regard to the depth of planting than the field 
bean, the stalk of tlie young cowpea being more slender and less able to 
fetroe the #ed iea\^s through any crust of earth that may have formed 
after a satisfactory depth for planting 

bean^ ts 0, Corbett, HorHcultvrist in Charge of 

Bnrmu of Animal Industry. 
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C9t*rmmp9iHt0ii90h 

^ Correspondence is incited on topics of interest to farmers^ Letters 
should be written on one side of the paper only; and while a nom-de-plume 
may be used, all letters must he accompanied by the name and address of 
writer. The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of his correspond 
dents: the letters which appear in these pages are published as the 
.opinions of the respective writers, and their insertion does not necessarily 
.imply editorial coucurrence with ike views expressed, 

JiOOT CEOP;< AND FEliTlLlSEllS, 

To THK JblDlTOU Oi' THE “AGKlCULTLillAL JoUB^’AL/^ 

SiH, — I enclose a photograph ol' a field of young swedes wliieh may 
»be of interest to you^ since it gives a clear demonstration of the futility 
of planting root crops iiibutticiently aiianured. 

This field was planted with a machine set to the rate of UoO lbs. to 
the acre, Safeo special Itoot Fertiliser being tiie fertiliser used. 

The photoghapir gives a fine contrast between the lines fertilised 
4tnd a line where the machine jammed. — Yours, etc., 

E. M. T. BUKGES. 

Iddgetton. 

[We reproduce in this issue the interesting photo referred to. — Ed.] 

XxVTAL FKUIT EXPORT. 

To THE EDITOE of THE '^^GfilCULXUIUL JoLUN VL/' 

Sir, — Beferring to your article in the March issue of your Journal 
dealing with the report by the Commercial Agent on the export of Natal 
Jruit 

We are the South African agents of Messrs. Garcia Jacobs & Co., 
one of the firms of fruit auctioneers mentioned by the Cammercial Agent 
:in his report. We sent a copy of your Journal to Messrs. Carcia Jacobs 
and Co., and we have just received a note from them to the effect that 
they were very interested .to receive a copy of your Journal and Mr. 
IHarriaon’s report. They also write as follows: — 

Mr. Harrison^s report is to our mind a fair one, and especially his . 
-reference to pritate sales as eomp^ed with public sales. We have never « 
denied that for a Small quantity of fruit temporary better results may be 
^btai^ied fey private sales, and if it was intended that the busmestvw^^ 
^;||^"bavcaii^ed on;nn E/smalbscate:;CSEd skmld have no cqiW 
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make. Wo take it that tiie object of South Africa is to extend the fruit 
export in a eimilar way to what has been done in Canda and Australia, 
and the only means of accomplishing tJiis devolpment is by selling the 
fruit by auction. We caiinot agree with Mr. Harrison^s remarks with 
regard to the possibility for private salesmen to re-rack the goods in the 
eveht of their arriving in bad order. Jf the fruit is in bad condition no 
re-packing can alter Ili(‘ waste in the fruit, and although temporarily it 
may apjKair to he sound after having been re-packed, experience is that 
within 24 Jiours after r('-]»acking, ilie ]>aekages are almost as })af1 as they 
originally were. Fiiither, the laade will not, unless under exceptional 
oiroumstances, purchase ir-paeked fruit 

We shall feel mncli obliged if yon can find space in your next issue 
of yeuir Journal to pubiish the foregoing remarks. — Thanking you in 
unircipation, we remain, etc., 

IvAlil. SniWABZ * CALDER, 

AjjeniR hi Sofft/t Africa for Garcia Jacohs S Co. 

"P.O. Box 330. Durban. 


Warmth is half the fe(Ml for cows, and rcTnember that foul air does 
not kfX'p an animal waim. 


A teuiper under control an invaluable asset to a man eiujiloyed in 
handling cows. 

if a (*ow is given all that she will eat up clean twice a day, tliis 
Avi'ij usually }>o found sufficient. 


Milk from a clean udder, milked with clean iumds and <|uirkly 
'Cooled, keeps pure and sweet for a long time. 

It is exceedingly diffu ult to make good butter where churning is done 
only once a week, as the cream gets too old and often too sour before 
churning. 


The farmer who gains a livelihood through hi^ milk cows does not 
care particularly if the udder is ill-shaped and unsightly, so long as the 
yield of milk ie all right. 


A half-atamd, neglected young animal cannot make so good a cow 
m the one which is started right and gets good care and plenty (»f 
nourishmeat throughout the entire period. 
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THE FARMER BOYS’ 

MONTHLY AETICLES, NOTES AND PASAOEAPHS ON 
ELEMENTAEY AGBICULTUEAL SUBJECTS 

FOB 

EEGINNEES’ IN AGEICULTUBE AND STUDENTS GENEBALLY. 

Conducted by “Aeatoh.” 

Comapondence, whether in the form of notes, comments, or in- 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest will be 
pubiisked and replied to in these pages. All communications should be 
addressed to “Akatou/' C.o. Editor, “Natal Agricultoral Journal,”’ 
Maritzburg. 

Fruli OuiiufB. 

SOME CHATS FOB BEGIN XEHS.— III. 

By “PoMds.” 

VTe have seen that fruit tree.s like other plants reproduce themselves by 
means of seed. We have now to observe that although the planting of 
seeds is the surest way of propagating fruit trees in general, nevertheless 
we can never be quite certain that the same variety of fruit of which we 
hare planted seeds will be reproduced. If we plant a peach stone a peach 
tree certainly will come up, but if that stone has been taken from fruit 
that is highly developed and is generally very fine from a market point 
of view, it does not necessarily follow that because the seed from that 
fruit has been planted, the fruit on tlu tree which results from the 
phinriiig of that pip will be of the same high class quality as the ordinary 
fnfit. This is where the science of fruit culture begins to come in. Hay- 
ing secured, by whatever means, a desirable kind of peach, apple, pear 
®r any other fruit, how are we to propagate that fruit if we find that on 
planting seed from the fruit a tree springs up which eventually yields 
fruit not nearly as large and ciw^ce .rnd sweet as the original fruit? 

It must be realised that tire course and progress of evolution, whfitt 
E is directed by natural cases— in other words when it proceeds undit- 
;^rb^ by man— is very slow indeed; but whilst it is slow it 
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Han, on tiie other hand, studies the methods of evolution and hastens 
tlie process bj' artificial means; but the rapidity of development is bb- 
tiaiued at the expense of security, of fixity of type. Man can go on 
propagating highly evolved varieties of fruit, but the high results which 
he o|)tains are only secure to him so long as he continues his striving, 
continues to apply his scientific methods to the propagation of fruit. We 
ehall see later on how new varieties are obtained by man. In order, 
after huA'ing obtained a desirable type of fruit, to continue in tlie pro- 
duction of this fruit, he l.as to resort, in propagating the variety, to 
certain artificial metliods known as budding, grafting, layering and 
planting cuttings. The adoption of these methods of propagation will 
enable liim to produce as many trees ns he likes, bearing fruit of as good 
quality as the artificial one whose evolution he has forced to a high plane 
of excel leiice. We shall now proceed to diseiHs these various methods t)l' 
propagating new varieties of fruit trees. 

Briefly, we may say at t lie outset that these methods of prejpagation 
have as their underlying principle the multiplication of- the branches 
ami roots of the original desirable tree. A cutting is made from the 
tiee whose fniit it is desired to reproduce and is planted in the ground, 
where it takes root and later springs up into an independent tree bear- 
ing fruit of its own ; < r a branch on a tree is bent down and portion of 
it covered udth earth, which portion takes root and forms the beginning 
of a new and separate tree; or again a cutting is affixed in a certain w\iy 
to a tree bearing a common tyjie of fruit, and the cutting grows from 
the tree and bears fruit of its own, or yet again a bud from a desirable 
tree is affixed to a branch on a common tree, and it (the bud), like the 
cutting, shoots forth and bears fruit of the excellent type required. 

Propagation- uy Crrnxos. 

‘‘Ever}- leaf bud on a fruit tu*c/’ it has !)een said, ‘•may he regarded 
as an embryo branch, and capable of forming a tree when supplied with 
separate roots.” The difficulty is, however, that a single bud does not 
contain within itself sufficient plant food to enable it to live until it 
has thr<>wn out roots; but this difliculty is o\X"rcome by cutting with the 
bud sufficimt stalk to supply the plant food required. In order to carry 
out this method of propagation successfully a complete shoot of one 
yoor^s growth should be taken, and this is then planted in the soil. This 
is a method of propagation followed with the grape, which is perhaps the. 
moat familiar example: no one ever plants grape seeds except when ex- 
peHmients are being made in the production of new varieties, and at the 
«iime time prop^af ion is rarely effected in ihe case of the grape by 
means of budding or If shoots are chosen they should be 

^ main fctem of the tree, whilst late spring shoots should 

;|K5 %it off ai year's and two years' growth. 
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. Guttings should be taken in the winter, at any rate before the, tree 
idlings into actiye growth. About 2-3rd6 or fths of the shoot should .be 
imxied beneath the surface, and it is as well to shade the planted cuttings, 
until they have taken root and are growing well. If they are long, such 
aa, for instance, those of the grape, they should be planted in a slewing 
position in order that the lower ends may not be beyond the reach of 
the influence* of the the sun’s rays. Also take care to press the soil 
elosely against the cuttings. 

( Propagation by Layers. 

. Propagation by means of layers is a step in advance of the method 
otf ' iiuttihgs. I have explained that a bud by itself can not grow if 
severed from the tree, because it has not in conjunction with it sufficient 
plant food to keep it alive until it throws out roots. The difficulty, as 
we have seen, is overcome to some extent by cutting off with the bxid a 
portion of stem wiiich will supply the bud with the required nourish- 
ment. It may Ije, however, that the stem does not answer the purpose 
sufficiently well, and where this possibility is anticipated the method of 
layering can. bo resorted to, which means nothing more in principle than 
the planting of the shoot in the ground without severing its connection 
with the tree. In this way the siioot .and the buds it bears are able to draw 
upon the parent plant for nourishment tintil it has thrown out, from 
the portion buried in the ground, roots which will extract from the soil 
the refjuired nourishment. A familiar exarajde of this method of pro- 
pggation we have in the ca4e of the carnations. I mention this because 
everyone is familiar with the practice of propagating carnations by 
layering, and it will sene to illustrate tlie principle. 

If roots are not readily throwTX out by the layered elioots they efn 
be assisted by cutting into the portion of the shoot which is to be buried 
and then running the knife a few inches upwards, so that when the 
stalk is bent on layering, the cut portion will be separated and assume a 
perpendicular direction downwards. Roots will then more rapidly form 
becahse the backward flow of the sap will be retarded and will find an 
outlet by throwing out roots. If the branch is stiff it can be held down 
by means of a forked stick. 

Layering is best done when Ihe bark of the shoot proposed to he 
layered is soft and not too ripe. A little before midsummer is dront m 
good a time as any. The operation should be performed preferably in 
inoist weather. 


{To he ebntinuei ) 



' ^oodj^p^^^ is as essential for the welfare of the horse w 
and' ne ither essential is 'so easily 'i»oyid^; ■ . 
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CHAPTEK ]X. 


By Auchibald Pkauce. 


CALCIUM AND LIME. 


Like potasBiuni, wliioh was treated of iu the last ehaptev, eakiuin a 
metal vejy seldom seen in its metallic state, but its conijioiinds arc of 
««ei;orm(;)U8 importance from oui* jmint of view. It is one of those sob- 
stances without which no plant can live, and is sometimes added to the 
soil in large quantities to improve its tiltli or texture, or to c‘orre« t its 
sourness. In the torn of calcium (arhonatc, usually called earbemate of 
fime, it is found in vast quantities in many lands, and is familiar to us 
under the names of chalk, marble, and limestone. These generally con- 
tain a proportion of magnesium carbonate as well, but tlie less of tliis 
there is present the better from an agricultural standpoint. The lime 
which is present in all fertile soils geinrally exists in the same form, 
.namely, as carbonate. As is the case with other carhonates, it is easily 
decomposed by acids, and carbonic ac?id escapes wit.b cifervescciico. This 
iant supplies us with the means of making a ten as to the quantity of 
linije present in any soil. About two ounces of the soil should be 
moistened wij|h water and an ounce of hydrochloric acid poured upon 
it. If there is a brisk elferveoccnce we may conclude tliat we have plenty 
of lime in the soil ; if no escape of gas is noticed, the soil is poor in lime; 
if tlie experiment is not quite certain in its result, we may have to (udl in 
the aid of an analyst to decide the question as to whether there is enough 
.present to render the land fertile. 

Calcium carbonate is quite insoluble in pure water, but it is remark- 
table that if the water Jtas carbohic .icid dissolved in it, a considerable 
amount of the carbonate will dissolve also. In Chapter VII. an ex- 
periment wae decribed, showing lipw^ carobnic acid and lime combine to 
form calcium carbonate. Now, if this experiment is repeated, but in- 
atead of stopping '%d^on the carbonate has been formed we continue blow-^ 
for some time^perhaps ten minutes will be necessaiy — we sliall 
moMce the milky solution begin to get clear again; we may not get it 

be unmistakeable. The explanation ia 
^ di-oxide in tbo breath has combined with all 

^p the gaa, 

fonnM wdiich has the power 
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of dissolving lime. This process is of great importance in nature; raim 
water naturally contains a quantity of carbonic acid, which it obtains^ 
from the air; and when it falls upon a amestone rock, or comes in con- 
tact with lime in tlie soil, it dissolves some and carries it along wherever 
it may run to. For this reason the lime in the soil has always a tendency 
to work gradually down to the lower levels, or even to be washed out 
altogether. 

Quicklime. 

If calcium carbonate is heated to a red heat, the carbonic acid is* 
driven off, and the basic oxido of calcium remains, to which the name of 
quicklime, or simply lime, is given. It has a most remarkable affinity 
for water, and if a lump is wetted it begins to steam and get very hot,* 
and finally falls down to a fine gr(*y or white powder, called slaked lime; 
thi« is a compound of lime and water, and its chemical name is calcium 
hydrate. If quicklime is exposed to the air, it soon absorbs moisture and 
lee(»mes slaked, being then said to Im* air-sleJcod. Botli quiekliine and 
slaked lime also attract carbonic acid from the air, and become converted 
into carbonate again. In order to preserve quicklime, therefore, it must 
he kept air-tight; and slaked lime cannot he left exposed without losing 
its qualities. Lime is powerfully alkaline in its nature, and caoi 
neiitialise the strongest acids; its solution restores the blue colour to* 
reddened litmus, and has the characteristic alkaline taste. 

, The “Action of Lime on Soils. 

If we take a little clean sand and shake it up with water, it will 
settle to the bottom immediately on being allowed to stan^ leaving the- 
water quite clear. If the same experiment is tried with some clay, some 
of it will settle easily enough, but there will be some very fine particles* 
which will keep the water thick for many Jioiirs, since on account of their 
fine ness they float for a long long time. But if a little lime be im>w 
added, these fine particles cling together and form larger masses, which 
settle down much more easily and quickly. It will he now' easy to per* 
C5eive how lime acts on a clay soil. We know hoW hard such soils are to 
manage, how they cake togelircr, especially if trodden on while wet, and 
this is because the small size of the panicles erables the soil to pack 
closely together into clods. But if well dressed with lime, an effect takes 
place somewhat similar to that noticed in our experiment above; the* 
Sarger particles fomed do not pack so tightly together, and the soil 
becomes looser and more easy to till. On the other hand, if the soil ib 
very sandy it is too open and loose, and the effect of lime upon it k W 
to particles together, somewhat in the same way as happens 
made of lime and saiid. Of course, we do not desife tb 
a hard mass of that kind, but sufficient of the binding 
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is produced to give the soil the ueojjs^ary firmness. Another benefit 
^bich liming gives is to alter the composition of some of the insoluble 
(Constituents of tlie soil, so as to enable them to become active plant- 
food. For instance potash is often present, especially in clay soils, in 
such a state of combination that plants cannot feed on it; but llie addi- 
tion of lime causes these compounds to change into others more soluble, 
«o that the insoluble or dormant potash becomes useful at once. x\gain, 
lime is a strong alkali, and if applied to a soil which an excessive quantity 
of decaying vegetable matter or insufficient drainage has rendered acid 
•or. sour, it neutralises the organic acids whicli cause the sourness, and 
renders the soil sweet and wholesome again. But some caution is requiied 
in its application, for it has the power of quickly using up and destroy- 
ing the vegetable matter in die soil, and we must therefore take care 
that we do not reduce the quantity of this valuable matter loo iniKh. 
Sandy soils, which depend so much for their fertility on the .organic 
matter they contain, are especially liable to lie injured in this way. Ac- 
‘Cordingly, whenever a soil is limed, it is usual to supply an exti*a quantity 
of organic matter as well, either in the shape of kraal or stable manure 
or by some other metlmd. There is a couplet many generations old, well 
.known in England, which says: 

“ The use of lime vvilhoul manure, 

Makes both the farm and farnu r pjor, ’ 

And the old saw is full of truth. 

Mkthoos of Afpiainu Lnn:. 

When, a tield is to be dressed with linu^ it is generally apjilied in tlu; 
form of quicklime or of slaked lime. If these are carted on to the tieid 
.tind left exposed in lieaps for any time, it is plain that they will ?oon 
lose their virtue by lieing converted into carbonate again, and all 
.the trouble and exjiense of burning will he wasted. The bc-t 
/way, if quicklime is used, is to si ike it witli only much \vat(‘r 
•as will enable it to form a dry powder, and not a wet mass; 
it is then put in heaps on the hand and covered with earth until it 
-can be sprelid. Lime already slaked if covered the same way. As soon 
spread it should be harrowed in ; harrowing is better than ploughing, 
for lime tends to work down to the bottom of the soil in course of time. 
«o that it should be left near the surface. Of course, ploughing the land 
brings it to the top again, but still some gets bevond the reach of the 
plo^h every unburned liiueatone is put on the land, it has not 

the same ns the other kinds, eitl^ef on the texture of the soil or irs 

act slowly in both ways, and at the samo 

'sup^i^v;iphe'^r^ 
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Gyj’sum. 

The sulphate of calcium, known also as gypsum and sulphate of' 
lime, is a naturally occurring substance often used as a manure in dis- 
tricts wiiere it is plentiful. It is the substance which, when burned at a 
red heat, produces plaster of paris. As a source of lime for plant-food 
it is valuable, but has little or no effect on the texture of the soil. It 
helps to set free dormant potash in the same way as quicklime does, and 
is ^e^v useful to sprinkle oii manure-heaps to prevent the loss of 
ammonia. It is always found in. superphosphate and kindred manures, 
being burned, as described, in the process of their manufacture. 

QuESTioisrs. 

.1. What is tlie chemical name of chalk? In what other forms is- 
the same suhstance found? 

2 . What is the effect of lieat upon chalk? 

3. How is cjuickliine made, and what is lh(‘ result of wetting it? 

4. Wiiy must quicklime he preserved out of contact with the air? 

5. (Compare the action of lime upon a clay, a sandy, and a sour vlci 

soil. 

6. Can you get clialk to dissolve in water? 

7 . Is it ever dangerous to apply lime to a field? If so, how can the* 
danger be avoidc‘d? 

8. Show that in some oases manuring with lime may be equivalent 
to uiaimring with potash. 

9. What do you know about gypsum? 


A hen suitable to become the mother of the future laying stock 
should he a good m’oduc'cir herself, and one fed to stimulate production. 


44ie app(‘iitc‘ of the lien, is some indication as to her productive 
ea}>acity. TIkssc' with good appetites will meet one at the door at feeding 
time, and, if at all tames may hop on to the feed basket. 


The Food of Pl.vxts. — In general, it may be said that an abundant 
supply of phosphoric acid and potash, especially the former, tends to in- 
crease fruitfulness, hardiness, and firmness of leaves and stems, while an 
abuncfance of nitrogen has a tendency to produce just the reverse con- 
ditions; and wdiile the plant cannot be at its best without a suitable 
supply of nitrogen, the plants which are grown chiefly for their fmts 
may be easily injurecl by an amount only slightly exceeding a sufflciency;. 
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The Prtnolpims of MonuHngm 


I V.— PHOSPHORIC ACID AND POTASH, 


Havkvo dealt with iiitrogen, the next olenieiit of plant food whitih we 
have to discuss is phosphoric acid. Nitrogen is the most important 
element of plant food, because most soils are better supplied witli 
manurial elements than of available nitrogen, and furtheiiiiore plants 
do not take up as much phospiioric acid as they do nitrogen. Phosphoric 
acid, however, stands next to nitrogen in iiiiportaiice. in every .soil 
then* is to be found phosphoric to some extent, but it is not always pre- 
sent, in an available fonu in any sufficient quantities. Liberal cultiva- 
tion of the soil assists in rendering the piiosphoric acid available, and 
the deficiency is also to be made up where necessary by the addition of 
fertilisers. W'e will not console ourselves in the present article with the 
various fertilisii^g materials containing phosphoric acid which are at the 
disposal of the fanner wishing to enrieli his land, as this will be dis- 
cussed in later articles. For the present it siitlicient to point out the 
position which phosphoric acid occupies in agriculture in a general way. 
Piiosphoric acid is used by plants for the production of seed, and con- 
sequently it is these elenunts vsdiicli we have to apply more than any 
other to mealies and other cereals, if we are desirous of obtaining large 
crops of (jrain. If, of course we plant cereal crops (that is to say mealies, 
oats, barley, wheat and oat.s. and oilier members of the grass family, for 
fodder purposes and so desii'e to obtain good tonnages of leaf and stalk. 
We must apply nitrogen, phosphoric acid being in such cases essential, in 
comparatively small quantities. Mineral phosphates such as are found at 
Weenen and elsewhere in Natal, and bones are mnong the leading 
sources of ]>hosplioric acid fo’’ the manufacture of commei’cial fertiliser. 
PIi(>spht)rie mid is also found in guana (which is used also for manure), 
ill plants, in animals (becsides in the bones) and farm-yard manure — 
that is to say tlio excrement of farm animals; and a large source of 
supplies is also to be found in what is known as basic slag, which is a 
rich phospltorie acid by produce obtained in considerable quantity in 
steel works from the basic process of steel manufacture. 

Potash. 

Potash is the third and last element of plant food which it will be' 
necessar}” for us to discuss. Poiasli is of far less importance than phos- 
phoric acid from the farmer’s point of view since it occurs abundantly in 
moist soil, and consequently it is not necessary to apply this element in 
as considerable quantities as is the case with phosphoric acid and nitro- 
gen. Furthermore, when suitable manure is applied to the land thei-e 
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is not such a loss of potasji since the grain whicli is, removed from the 
form contains chiefly phosphoric acid. Also, the stfaw which is fed 
to the farm animals or whicJi is used as litit r in the .^tables aud cow-‘ 
houses and afterwards applied as manure to the land contains consider- 
able quantities of potash which is returned to the i^oil. 

Potash occurs on a wide scale ever the surface of the earth, but 
extensive deposits have been found Which can he exploited eoTnmcreially 
and which form a no inconsiderable source of the world’s supply of 
potash. Such deposits occur, for instance, at Stassfurt, in Germany, and 
the best known of the potasli salts found there is that known us kanit. 
Although potash is j^rcsent to a considerable* exl(‘iit in most soils it is 
as a rule to be found in a form not available for use by plants, and this 
accounts for the marked efl’e-jt wliich potasii has upon the soil when 
applied aitiflcially. The ash of plants conlains a large percentage of 
ipotash, and eonsequontl.y wood ash. is i useful inanuic so far as this 
element is concerned. The crops which remove jimst poiasli from tlie 
soil are tiie root crops, especially mangels. Oreals remove the least. 

(To be continued.) 


Tests for Studsntsm 


SOME USEFUL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Tillage. 

Question 1: What is meant by tillage? 

Answer: By tillage is meant the stirring of the soil for the purpose 
of aiding the growth of plants. 

Question 2: What are two different kinds of tillage? 

Answer: (a) Tillage which covers the entire ground, (i) tillage 
which covers only that part of the ground which lies between the plants. 
We practice tlie foj-mer before the seed is sown to prepare the land for 
the crop, and the latter l^eiween the rows of growing crops, to maintain 
the condition of tlio soil. 

Question 3: What are otiier- kinds of tillage? 

Answer: We speak of surface tillage, shallow tillage, and deep 
tillage. Surface tillage is the stirring of from 2\ to 8 centimeters of the 
surface* of the soil. Shallow tillage may extend 15 centimeters into the 
soil, and deep tillage is that whicli extends below 15 centimeters. 

Question 4: What three things does tillage do? 

Answer: (a) Tillage improves the physical condition of the soil by 
refining tlie soil and extending tlie feeding area for the roots; by in- 
oreftSing the depth of Ihe soil so that the plants obtain a better root-hold; 
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*by leaking tlie conditions of moisture and temperature more unilorm 
throughout the growing season, (i) Tillage aids in the saving ol mois- 
ture by im;veaeing the water- holding capacity of the soil^ and by checking 
the evaporation by means ot the surface-inuich. (c) Tillage hastens the 
chemical action of tlie soil by admitting air to the soil, and by hastening 
the decay of organic matter. 

Question o: Whau tliree lin'crciit classes of tools are used in tilling 
. tlie soil ? 

Answer: (a) Deop -wo iking tools, {b) surf ace- working tools, {c) 
compacting tools. 

Question G: What are the principal deep-working tools? 

Answer: Different kinds of ploughs. 

Question T: What are the principal reasons for ploughing? 

Answer: (a) To get tbc land in eoiulitioii for planting, {b) to pul- 
verise the soil, (0) lo turn under manures, green crops, and trash, (d) 
to deepen the soil, (c) to break up the hard pan, (/) to warm and dry 
the land, {g) tu allow the weather to act on the soil. 

Question 8: How deep should lands be ploughed? 

Answer: Tiider ordinary conditions lands should be ploughed G or 
7 inclu‘s deep. 

Question 9: Wliat are the ]»riji(*ipai surface-working tools? 

Ansvvt'i*: Hoes, rakes, cultivators, and harrows. 

Question 10: For what purj)oses do we use surface-working tools? 

Answer: (<0 To make beds in whiclt seeds can be sown and plants 
set out, (6) to, cover the seeds, (c) to pnlverihe the soil, (</) to establish 
and maintain an earth-mulch, (e) to destroy weeds. 

Question 11 : How frequently should a harrow or cultivator be used? 

Answer: 'I'lie liairow or cultivator should be used as often as tjie 
soil becomes hard, particularly aftei every rain lii dry times surface 
tillagi^ siiould usually be repeated every ten days or oftener. The drier 
the soil tlie greater the necessity for surlace tillage. 

Question 12: What are compacting tools? 

Answer: Hollers and hnplements known as 

Question Id: What are the reasons for using these tools? 

Answer: («) 'Fo ^rush clods, (6) to smooth the ground for the seed 
bed, (c) to liasten germination of seeds, (d) to make loose soils more 
^compact and solid, (e) to put the lanl in such condition that other tools 
can be need. 

Question 14: What is the principal objection to rolling land? 

Answer: W'hen land is rolled the surface-mulch is destroyed so that 
more or less soil moisture is lost by evaporation. On lands that have 
been rolled, surface tillage should begin as <*oon as the plants l}ave 
rappeared. 
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o# Smit fot Shmmpm 

Everything that is coutaiued in any animal must come from the food 
and water consumed ; every minute of any animaFs life there is a waste 
of the substance, and consequently whatever is thus wasted must be sup- 
plied in the food. Every secretion and excretion froiu any animal con- 
tains salt, and it has been learned by exact method that a sheep excretes 
from its body every day one drachm of salt. 

This is equal to i oz. every week, or 26 oz. in a year. 

Many farmers do md realise what would happen il this actual neces- 
sity df life (salt) were not supplied. 

A handful of salt is a small matter, but the life of a score or more 
of sheep may be sacrificed foi- th(‘ want of it any time duriJi" the year. 
The first result of this want is falling off of the appetite, f)r the appetite 
becomes perverted, and all kinds of rubbish will la* souglit to supply the 
Viraait. Hut in either case the result is ilu? same. The food is not duly 
digested, and the nutriment of it is wasted, and so far as these failures 
go the animals starve. 

The supply of salt is thus one of tlu* most exacting necessities of not 
only sheep, but other^ stock as well, and as the domesticated animals ar(‘ 
wholly dependent on their owners or keepers for their substance, and if 
this food — wliich salt really is — is not duly supplied, the animals must, 
in fact. starv<‘. iici only for tlu* want (ff salt, but through the failure of 
the digestive (Mgans to perform their functions for the need of it. — (W. H. 
Fxdi:uwooo, in AgricuUurol ( inzcHe .) 


Poultry Notosm 

Too many chicks spoil ilie brood. 

A chick in the nest is worth tAvo in the mind. 

The less tlie help tlio stronger the chicks. 

The proof of the hatching is the chirp of the eliicks. * 

The chick will never grind with the grit it never gels. 

Grit is a virtue in man and fcwl 

The lazier the ben the smaller the profit^ 

Silence may be golden, but not in a hen. 

In general, eggs cannot be set the day they are laid. 

The egg shell is porous, and will, therefore, allow the egg to absorb • 
had odours. Store the eggs in a clean place, and market tliem at least" 
epee a week ; by following this method one should soon be able to get 
reputation for furnishing eggs that are good and genuinely fresh. ^ /: 
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Meteorotogioa§ Roturns- 


Meteorological Obsennitions taken at the Gnvl. Stations for the Month o f May^ i^io* 
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Return ut' C'oal Raiseti and Labj.ir E nploved at the Natal Collieries for th„‘ month of May, i )io : - 
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' (Jost charged to Capital Account. 

^ CHAS, J. GRAY, 

Mines Department, Pietermaritzburg, Commissioner of Murk. 

7th June, 1910 , ^ 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal Bunkered an,. Exported from the Port of Durban for the month of March, 1910 : 
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GEO. MAYSTON, 


• Customs House, Por Nata CoHcctof of Customs, 

tsl June, iQto 
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KisxcKN OF Fauhs Unokk Licence. 

Rmturn of Fmrmo mt Pfomout unitor Uoouoo foi^ 


Luuffoloknoms unit Soobm 


STOCK Inspector. 

District. 

Disease. 

1 

Owner. 

Farm. 

A. P. Craw 

Ladysmith .. | 

Scab 1 

Natnes 

P. iteiiteii 

U(K>Mb00lll 

Ko<»ipuort 

Ml. P)eas.iiit 



•» ' 

11. Nk’tiolHon 

Ne herton 




Natives .. ! 

Dtiefoiitciii 

* 



B. J. Neiiia' er 

KliinclHlaagto 

Tyhlen 




1) A. Ueioy 

Knvojiel Vlei 

A. 11. Koe 

Portion of Kstcoiirt 


K. Maltisoti 

Calcotl 


i 

J. 

W.I^iouch 

Oakhainptoii 




i'. llattiuu .. ‘ 

l)«>onikop 

A. 0. Williaitis 

l.’t refill .. 

,, 

C. Lihii«ciia#:ne .. 

IJaan'oii eiti 

L. 1 reuor 

Alfred 

Lttiigsit'kties.s ' 

,1. T. Clothier 

Wli leclift 

K. WlngHfeid Stmtford 
It. U . Wiugfleld 

Newcastle .. 

Scab 

Natives 

Liaralioii N<*. 2 

Slr.il fonl.. 

NewfiiHllc .. 

Ltingsickiies.s 

C. Kemp 

Hightoii 


i 

Scab 

.1. Wall.. 

Lombardy 




(». Adeudoiff 

Bos(‘h 11. ek 




11. Vernon 

MooileKaagte 



4- 

\V. sborii 

Koo pojnt 




(i. M rai.s 

Kon ugflHberg 




ITiikiiowii 

Nt r nandien Ponnd . 




C. t.C U Litas 

Kedrlift'e 


■ 

\ , 

Natiies .. : 

No iiiamlien 




11. J. Hearn 

Hl.ickinore 



‘ 

J. V. Wade .. , 

Macelestield 




1). N. van Roo\ e i. . 

Les K(t|j 




Natives 

.luhi.ee 

(i. Danioll 

Vrylieid 


J. 11 Kay 

MatleiiioiseUe 
\e geiieeg 




Natives 

'JYado 
in h ne 




M. B. Cinlis 

Sundiiist 




M. Kin'kcuiore . 

Brakslovii 



,, 

P. Kroon 

Apologie 



•* 

d. Volkei 

E. .1. Ptekhhm 

Arc dia 

1 



Natives 

Nooil#fed.'icht 



1 

D. Swar 

Aloe boom 

i 


! • * 

W. Liiiidnuiii 

Driehwk 

1 



Natives 

Totid.s 

1 



1'. Syminons 

Harteheestbiilt 

1 



Nativt s 

ReiHn 


Nkaiidhia iV Ntjutu 


Natives 

Tele/.i Hill 

J. H. .. j 


,, 

.1. A. de Waal 

Nqudeni 


1 


.lolm Mate 

Itala Hill 


; i 

,, 

Petrus Mate 

Natives 

Insnzi 

Sandwiiiia 

.sjyongo 




H. Fry *’ 

Empandhle 




Niilives 

Nqutu Town liiiiidat 
Aiacelo 



1 


1 loud Uiver 



•• 

.. 

Mkoiijane 

SrOutshatia 


Western Tnivoti .. 



Magabeni 

K. Vaity 

*» 

M i 

F. ii. Nel 

II. S. Vermaak 

J J. Nel 
.l.&F. Nel 

C. A. Charlewood. . 

Vennaak’s Kraal 
Hnaileheeste Laagtc 
» Ihiiighti n 
Bieckmendiuil 
(* idgielniru 

i 

( 


R. Mayjie 

i KasU«rii rmvoti & 


Natives 


j Krani/.Uop 

i 

F." aliiiiatolo 
lliuiii.i 

>• 

A. H. Ball 

j Woenen 


P. P. van Rooyer. . 

Dooinkloof 


1 


D. 1*. Niiude 

Scot t shook 

R. J. Marshall 

i 

i 

L »I van Uooyen , 

IMl V e 

1 Dufiilee 

i 

i A- .fn sen 

.sheepridge 


j 

1 M : 

; K* U. WohU:z 

Slitlo Kust 

J. F. van UenMlMira 

1 

1 .. ! 

jfl. Dave! 

K'i' rug 


1 

[ P. il. <\ Liveisia^ie. . 

Toversnarsue 

K, W, l.«avkait 

Ciiisin^a 

i - I 

1 *1. Pedekitid 

Elai ds l.otg 
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Stock In.spkcior 

Dl STRICT j 

DisKasR' 

1 * ■ 

OWNER' 

1 Farm 

K. Ripley 

Kuitoiijaueni . . < 

Scab 

rf 

f Natives 



Crown I.«aiids, .BeyeJji 
Magwaza 

C. K. Walker 

* i 


Wm. McFie 

Crown l,d.M., U dluli 

PtH lioii of Kst<}()«rl 1 


Highland.^ ' 


( 


S F. Boshoff 

Lowlands 
Niekerksfonte n 

A. Hair.. 

(Jity and Umgeni .. j 


R. Tay or 

Zwaai'tkop ijooation 

J. Radford (actiiij?) 

Pan pielevstnirg . . • 


ft. li Combvink .. 

* ,1. oekker 

F. Dekker 

Rooikop 

Politique 

J. Balfe 

l.ion'.s Uiver . ; 


<v. F. Bunting 

View Iloll.jjd 

E.W. Bowies 

^ l\opo .. j 


0. J. W(?)»b 

W, Whit flaw 

Rocky tiieii 
(rleiunaize 


Pound MoUeoam 


Notification is containod in thu Govt'rnment Gasetie of the sale, unless prev iously 
released, of the undermen litined liva* stock on the dates speciiied : — 

On the 6rH Jclv. 

^Twenty-tvvu iiKfrino sheep, some branded T on ng"ht shoulder, others x in 
circle on near loin. Impounded on May jnd by Natal Police, Spitzkop. 

Mount Hope (Klip River)— Three merino sheep, ewes, branded s, p. on left 
side, V cut out of left ear. (2) Merino sheep,' ewe, branded s. p. left side, V cut out of 
jeft and ripfht ear^. 

New Hanover — White mule, mare, at^ed. Marks 3. J. over H. left neck, black 
spot.s left and rig^ht neck, two bh^ck spots left shoulder. This aniinfil is runnin^;^ on 
the farm of Mr. E. Bently, Sproxton, York, and t<j:> wild to be driveji to the pound. 

Vryheid — Stray merino hainel, rig-ht ear swallow tail and slit on back of ritJ^ht ear, 
winkelhaak on back of left ear. Supposed to have been lost from a flock p.issinif. 

Woodstock ( Bef^dlle) — Seventeen mixed kafir goats. 

On the 27TH Jrtv. 

Pine Tree ( Alexandra J^NWxtQ sow, supposed to have strayed from a troop to 
Umzinlo. Owner refuses to release. 


Lmndi and AgHeuiturai Loan Fund, 


The Land and AgrkuUural Loan Fund has now been established, and the Bo.vrd are 
prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property. 
Application.^ must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, togeiher 
"With full particulars as to the conditions under which advances arc made, from the office of 
ctbe Fund, Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loav 
P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 
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OMmion ofAgHeu/ture A Forestry HoUees 

FEES*FOR AGRICULTURAL Ax\ALYSI8. 


It is hereby nolilied that Kiinuers and others can secure analyiical determinations from the 
Government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol- 
owing scale of fees, which is subject to revision : — 


, •- ' 

S( 

ale 

I. 

Scab* 

11. 

Fkrtiliskks ani» Feeding Sikfes : 

r 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

Determination of i constituent 

0 

7 

6 

0 

3 

<_> 

Determination of 2 <»r 3 cimstituenis 

0 

«5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Complete analysis 

I 

I 

0 

( ) 

«5 

0 

Soils ; Partial analysis (jf a soil in relation to its fertility 

1 

i 

0 

0 

JO 

6 

Complete analysis of a soil ... 

jj 

2 

0 

r 

I 

0 

Water : Irrigation and drainage 

I 

10 

0 

0 

to 

6 

Ve<;kiaijlk Produce ; Fodder, Ensilage, (irain, 4kc. 

I 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Milk, Cream, Putter : Fat only .. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

,, ,, : ('ompletc ... 

0 

*5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Wa'i i lk Park and Tea ; Tannin 

CAirLE Dips: Quaniiiaiivc analv.si.s of 1 to 3 principle 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

constituents 

Insecticides : 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

(Jualilal ive analysis eaci> constituent 

0 

5 

0 

(.) 

2 

6 

<^)uamilative ,, ,, ,, 

V 

10 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Scale No. 1 is ii])plical)le to sam})lcs handed in by merchants 
trade interests are involved. 

and 

Dealers, 

and 

wl 


Scale No. 2 is a{)j)lical)]e t<» sunipies forwarded by houa fide hanners and (lardeners. 

Samples will be accepted at the di.serelion »>f the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the tight to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where sucii is deemed of '.uhieient public interest, it \\ill renniin at the <liscrelion 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 


TREES FOR SALE. 


- ■ ^ 

To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seetls of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in slock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm. Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Tine.s, Acacias, Casaiiriuas, Cttpre.ssus, etc., about 25 trees in 
-each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rate.s, which will be furnished on ajjplication. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet, l^ricc per ptuind, which fluctuates, will l>e 
furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged js. per Ib. extra. 

Orders caniKvt be accepted for a smaller number than loo trees. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 


With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale, Not less than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi- 
fication purposes. 
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SILVER POPLAR. 


Root suckers of the Silver Toplai* (A#^f//w5 can he supplied in any qimiility, ati 
8s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 


POULTRY. 


Cockerels and a few Pullets of the followinsjf breeds for sale : — Huff Orpiog’tonS’ 
Wyandoltes, Plymouth Rocks and Black Leifhorns. 


PEUSTAN SHEEP. 


An imported Woollen l‘tt>ian Ram ma^' he hired for the s.ason at a fee of at: 
hirer’s risk. Particulars on application. Orders fi*r Haired Persian Rams will he booked* 
for future delivery. 


WOOLJ.EI) 8HEE1‘. 


Offers are invited for younj; imported Rams hi-in;; Ram]>vmillel Merinos, Idncolns,.. 
Hampshires, Shropshire.s. lnsp.*ction can he arran;;ed to. suit intending purchasers. 


(’()|{RES1*()NDEN(E. 


Communications rclaiint; to the hdlovsinj^ sidqecls should he addres.sed in the first! 
place to the officers reiponsihlc : — 

Admittance of Students to the School of .•\«;riciilturc. -House Master, Cedara. 

Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc. — Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licen.ses, I’urchase of Tiniher Sections and .Sfjuatter.s' Holding in Crown* 
Forests. — Chief F'oiest (Jfticer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Ti aher Trees and .Seeds, (diief Afforeslalion Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultiml Secd>, Livestock, etc. - Farm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. Manager, Oo\ernmenl Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. —Curator, (iovt Station, Weenen. 
Fruit. — Orchardisi, Cedara. 

Accounting Business. — Acc<)unllng Cderk, Cedara. 

Woolled Sheep, Woolled Cla.ss'ngs, •Stc. Wi*ol K.xpert, Cedara. 

Apiculture -- Aoiarisl, Cedara. 

K. R. SAWKR, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, Cedara. 


Diamond Drilling, 


8oke of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged nmf 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to* 
terms of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. r 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

4. . Commissioner of Mines. 



EMPLOYMUN'r Bubeau. 
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Employmont Bureau. 


The Department of Agriculture has received application* from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to Wome assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to liear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to tlie office of this Journal. 

No. 115 . — Englishman, 20 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a farm in Nacal (English 
preferred) as a handy man, with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 
services, for a few months with the prospect of a small wage after the first three 
months. 

No. 117 . — Englishman, 25 , of good education, desires ap]'ointment as over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would jiay a reasonable premium and give 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveying and mining e.vpcrience. 

No. 119 . — Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through »a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. ,J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Entrland ( 1905 ). 

N<J. I2I. — Desires open air ('inploymcnl. Age 43, Lift* experience of agricultural 
petligree and prize slock gained in Scotland. H.as been six years in .South Africa. 
First-class refereiua's and testimonials. Small salary required. 

No. 122 - \ young man, willi life-long experience of cane-growing, desires employ- 
ploymcnt as manager or ovt‘rs(M*r on a plantation. Experience has betm in Queensland 
and Fiji. Is good at figun s and capable of taking charge of books if necessary. 

No. lib, — Colonial, 35 years of age, desires to obtain a position as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Hus been f<»r some y<‘ars ith first-class farmers, and 
had charge of somt* of the best binls in the C.Hpe. C-olony. Has a practical knowledge 
ot incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing ami general management. 

No. 127. All expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an engagement after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low wr'ges, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape whete he is at present. 

No. 128. —Wishes to secure employment on a farm. States that he has a general 
knowledge of engineering, and has been employed on a large and well-known farm in 
the Richmond Division. 

No. 131. — Age 20. Was a student at College of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
he gained a diploma. Has also won prizes for butter making at the Rosebank and 
Port Ellizabeth Shows. Has been in the services of the Orangia Creamery Co., 
Bethlehem, w’hich he left on account of conditions of employment not being suitable to 
his requirements. 

No. 132, Age 37. Has had nine years experience as Assistant and Manager on 
Tea Estate in Assam, and has a thorough practical know'ledge of tea making in all 
its Departments. Would like to obtain an apfiointment in a Tea Garden in Natal. 
Has a knowledge of several Indian languages. 

No, 133 — Desires appointment as Farm Manager. Has had a thorough knowledge 
of growing and packing fruit, also lucerne growing ami hay making. Has also had 
experience in Ostrich and Stock farming. 

No. 134,— Age 37. Wishes to obtain experience on an Ostrich farm for a year 
Would be willing to invest ^700 at the end of the term of probation, and on the expiry^ 
of a year’s partnership w^ould bt? willing to increase that sum to ^^i.ooo. 

No. 1 35. — Age 35. Has a knowledge of poultry and bee-keeping. Total abstainer. 
Non-smoker. Good references. Is anxiou^s to get on to a farm. 

No. 136. — Wishes to secure employment on an Ostrich farm. Very good references. 

No. 137.— ‘Understands carpentry and wagon making. Is anxious to secure a 
position ofi a farm. 

No. 139.— A young man who has just completed a two years* course of study at 
Cedara, and who has also had four months’ experience on a dairy farm, wishes to 
secure employment on a fai*m— stock or mixed farm preferred. ^ 

No. 139. — Age Seven years’ experience in mixed farming in Springfield District. 
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Natal Agkioitltukal JoubMal. 


\o. 140. — Aj^e 25. Colonial born. Has had 3 years experience on farm. Tw 
years in the Mooi River Division^ and on(‘ year Dairy Farming in tlie Transvaal. Goo 
references ; speaks Zulu. 

Farmers requiriiijj good, steady farm hands would do well to communica.t€ 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
but those he is satisfied will give satisfaction to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspomience with any ^armer who may address him on the 
subject. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 

The Minister of Agricidlure has rc'ceivftd a letter from the Chairman of the Trans- 
vaal Land Settlement Hoartl, stating that lie has be«*n asked by several correspondimts 
in England if there are an}' openings in South .Africa, such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Bromsgrove ('olonial College and other siudi training centres in England. 
We should be glad to bear from any institutions or farmers in Natal who may be in a 
position to olTer situations to girls wlio have been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall be pleased to place them in communication with the Chairman of the Transvaal 
Land Settlement Board. 


AgHeuliurat anti Other Shows, 1810, 


Camperdown (Camperdowii Agricultural Society). --.Show, 22ihI July. Walker 
and Burchell, Camperdown, Siki' ret (tries. 

Dukhan (Durban and ('oast Society of Agriculture and Industry). — Show, 6th, 7th 
and 8ih July, J. Morley, 399, Siniih .Street, Durban, Sccretarv* 

Durban (Durban County Farmers* Association). — Hold no Show, but an Exhibit 
will be arranged for at the Show held by the Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture 
and Industry. F. J. V^dett, New Germany, SiCretary. 

Durban (Durban and Coast I’oultry Club).— .Show' 6lh, 7th and 8th July. H. M, 
Fletcher, 20, Castle Arcade, Durban, Secretary, 

MiD'Illovo (Mid-lllovo Farinerj-' Club).- Show- held under the Mid-Illovo Agri- 
cultural Society. J. W. V. Montgomerv, l.smont, Mid-IJlovo, Secretary. 

New Hanover (New' Hanover Agricultural Association). —Show, i8th August. 
W. D. Stewart, New Hanover, Secretary. 

Richmond (Richmond Agricultural Society). - Show’ 20th July, Entries clo.se, 30th 
June. C. Williams, Secretary. 


SOCIETIES HOLDING NO SHOWS. 


Brync Fai mers* Association ; Bo.ston F -rmers’ Association: Donnybrook Farmers' 
Aissocialion ; Dronk Vlei Farmers’ A.s.sociation ; Garden Castle Farmers’ Club ; Grey- 
town Horticultural Society ; Ladysmith Farmers' Association ; Malton Farmers’ 
Association; Polela Agricultural Society; Seven Oaks Farmers' Association; 
Umsinga-Biggarsburg Farmers’ Association ; Utrecht Boeren Vereeniging ; Vrvheid 
Agricultural Society. ^ 

, Frere Dipping Association ; Altred County Farmeu's’ Association and Agricid^ural 
Society. 
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Farm Appreailaes* Bureau, 


Thk following is a list of llu* applicants which have so far been icceivt.’<l l>y the Kdilor 
o( Ihc A^a/al Aj^rknltnral /ourntt/ \'ro\\\ hoys desirous of obtaining ]V)si.ions on farms. 
Farmers wishing to gel into c«>niniuniciition with aj»y of these applicants sliowld address 
their encjnlries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all a[>pear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 


.\o. 3. 

Afic 24. 

Colonial b«,»rn Has a knowledge of bot»kkcL*ping. 

t » • 5 - 

Agi- 19. 

L de.^i rolls «>f learning fanning. 

„ 25. 

Atfe 23. 

Ihicklayer by trade, is anxiou.-' t<.» get on a latin. 

27. 

Age 19. 

Has had one year’s e.xpeiiencc on a farm in the Ca}>«' Colony. 

35- 

Age 21. 

Has had five years' • \pc.^rienoe on farms. Understands cattle and 
hor.ses and Agiicultme. Is anxious to get hack on a farm. 

, , 4u. 

Age 24. 

Has had a little exp-iiencc of faini life. hbidersiands bee- 

keeping. Is anxious to get <»n a farm. 

„ 4h. 

Age 2f. 

Served a torin ot apprenticeshif) to a firm of agriciilliirM implement 
maker.s, Industrions and level-headed lad. Very good 

i i. fere n CCS. 

?) 47* 

A«f 21. 

Is anxious to obtain a situation t>n a farm. Has bi‘v.*n in iron- 
mongery trade for 2*, yeais. 

M 53. 

Ak'' i 7- 

Has had iK m«intlis’ expon<me<' of fanning in Znluland. Speaks 
Zulu. Unch rstands cattle rind horses. 

* ♦ 54* 

i.s 

Has liad months' e.\perl(‘ne<* of farming at Harrismilh. 

Speaks Zulu and Dutch. Ibulerstantls cattle and horses. 
Is anxious to get back on a farm. 

j * 55 ' 

Age 16. 

Has hail a little experience. .Speaks Zulu. Uiulers.tands 

carpentry. Has been engaged In a Solicitor s oftice for four 
years. Is very obliging and willing. Anxious to gel on to 
a farm. 

»» 5b* 

Age 20. 

Strong, tall and healthv, good rider, fond of stock, and has had 


some years experience of general tarniing. .Small salary 
retjuired with boarti and lodging. 


Branda AUoMad to infeeted Magisterial 

DMsiona, 

The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: — Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2j 
Lower Tu^la, T, 2; Mapumulo, S, 2; Inanda, li, 2; Unisinga, U, 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2; Ngptsbe, H, 2; Paulpietcrsburg, P. 2; Nongoma, G. 2; Mablabatinl, 
L. 2; Kdwedwe, if* 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Uinvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R» 2; Babanango, O. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
.area; B* 3; Tltrecht, 2. 2j Krantiicop, 2 K*;‘ Uinvoti Location, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
W^t of main, line of Railway, R. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
Umlasi Location (Upper Umkomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, J. 2; Lion’s River, east of line^ 2 a. 
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Ooverummui €oM Stores and Ahattotrm* 


PIETERMARITZBUBG. 

It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and StoragCi 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re- 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meal of cattle sent in for slang hter 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received for skughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of th^ meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own airangemeiils in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


Charges in respect of Cattle and the 

Meat of Cattle. 

! Cattle over 
Calve.s i- — - 

! Rate per 

i 

one year old. 

After reach- 
ing 1 00 head 
in month. 

Abattoir^ 

s, d, ; .s. d. , 

s. d. 

I. Receiving, per head... 

03 06 

0 3 

2. Killing and Dressing, per head 

20 ! 36 

2 9 

3. Disinfectants 

01 01 

0 1 

4, Cleaning Tripes, each 

06 i 06 

0 6 

5. ,, Sets Feet, per set *... 

06 06 

0 6 

6. „ Calves’ Heads, each .. 

09* — i 

1 

Bagging Charge 


! 

1 

1. Per Body of Beef 

13 26 

* 9 

2. Bagging Labour, per body 

03 0 b ! 

0 3 

Hessian, 3d per yard. 

1 

1 

Special Storage Rates for Chilling up to 


[ 

hours. 


! 

1. Chilling Beef, per body ... ... 

* 3 « 9 

1 9 

2. Chilling Offal, per set 

06 ! 10 

i 

0 6 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portioxis 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Peparlment of Agriculture, Maritzbiirg, 2ist December, 1908, 


Bran and oats are said to be good mat^al in wMfih-to pack egga. 
eggs iQust be fresh wlien they are packed arid must be put i»^ S 







( St\’ Artich' hv Mr. Loudon M. Douglas), 
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AUGUST, 19i0> 


^afaC JlgricuCturaC ^outrnaC, 

The End! of thelMalxo Season^ 

We are now in a position to prcHent oiir readers with a linal estimate of 
this season’s maize crop, based upon the last of the returns which have 
been sent us montiiJy tiirougli the courtesy of a number of our readers. 
We take tin's oportunity of iJianking all those gentlemen who have so 
readily come to our assistance during the six months of tiie maize season 
and who have thus enabled us to watch the progress or otherwise wlucli 
the crop has been makiiig. With a few exceptions, these gentlemen have 
sent in their returns regularly eacli month, and the information wliii h 
they iiiive kindly supjdied luus been of great value to us. 

We find, on examining the last reports we have received and in- 
cluding tlic ]>arti<‘ulars supplied earlier by those whose harvesting had 
be(‘n completed previously, that the total European farmers’ crop in 
XataJ is exactly the same as we estimated it to he at the end of May, in 
our last issue — luiniely, (»h0,()00 inuids, the general condition of the crop 
at the time of rea])ii)g heii^g 2 *^ 2 , which re{>resents an average yield of 
four muids l-o the aire. Tin* c(»ndilion of the (*ro]) in eai*h of tja‘ magis- 
terial divisions of the Province will he found in a table at the con- 
(dusioii of this article, tegeilier with t]i(» condition at the end of each of 
the [ireoeding five months. 

The following tigiires show liow the crop this season has compared, 
month by month, with that of last year. It will he seen tiiat our best 
puspeets were in February, and that during March and Ajiril the 
nc'P went oir 0-ri5 in condition, or nearly half a muid to the acre. Jn 
May, liowcver, the crop rallied to and remained tlnis to thc^ end : — 


1910 • 


At End of-— 


1 Yichl Cun itioM 

Vic d 

January 


3*41 .V‘ 

5M 

Kebniary 


4 34 

5* 16 

March 


4*1 21K) 

4 *'>3 

April 

227 

,ro» 7 

4 

May 

232 

4-0 2 04 

4‘r4 

June 

232 

4'o 2*Sj 

4 N) 

In the following 

statement the probable total c rop, iu.cording to 

conditions at the end 

of each month of 

the season, is givtm. 

for 15) 10 


and 1909, for purposes of comparison. It will be seen that we are a 
long way off last year’s crop:- 


At End of— 

January 

FielSruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Probable crop — 



1910 

Muids 

570,000 

1909 

Muids 

886,000 

.. 

720,000 

856,000 


675,000 

770,000 

.. 

64.^000 

770,000 


660,000 

660,000 

750,000 


800,000 
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AV<‘ are now in a position to estimate tlie probable surplus whicL 
v^iW he available for export from tin's scas-urs crop. "Plie coriBumption 
ol* the European ei*o|) in Natal is, we know, about ^{50,000 muids, so* 
thal we sliall have about .‘100,000 muids for export purposes, as com- 
j)Mred with 450,000 muids last year. 

The following table shows ilic ,])r(»gress or otherwise that the maize 
crop has made in the various Magisterial Divisions oT the Provim-e 
throughout the season. In studying tliese figiir(‘S it sliould lu* reinem- 
bered that the four “conditions," “poor," ‘‘fair,^' “average,” and 
“above the average,*' are iTj^resented by +he figures 1. V, ‘1 and 4 respec- 
tively, and that intermediate figures represeni intermediah^ conditions: "* 

CONDITION OF CROP. 


(A^ofe. — A condiiion txhove ihe aventg*'" is represented by the figure y ,* aferaye" 
by the figure J ; ^\fair' by the figure 2: and poor" by the figure i : inter- 
mediate figures represent anresponding conditions. ) 


Condition of Crop at ond ot — 


Division 


! Jan. 

1 Feb. 

March 

April 

Mav 

June 

Lower Umzimkulu 

' 


30 

3*0 

1*50 

2*0 

- I *67 

Alexandra 


25 

27 

24 

2 bo 

2*4 

2*5 

Ihnlazi .. 


3*0 

2*0 

2*0 

2‘o 

2*0 

20 

Inanda and Indvvedwe 


3*2 

3*0 

3 '4 

3*0 

3*25 

2*0 

Lower Tugela and Mapi 

mulo 

2*4 

2 5 

2*5 

2*50 

2*5 

2*25 

Inipciidhle 


I 0 

1 *2 

2*0 

••50 ! 

2*0 

2*0 

Alfred ... 


2-5 

30 

2*5 

1-67 1 

2*4 

2' 34 

Ixopo ... 


27 

27 

2*8 

2*5 

27 

3*0 

Richmond 


2*2 

2*4 

2*4 

2*28 

2*6 

2*25. 

Ihngeni 


2*4 

2*4 

2*1 

2* 14 

2*0 

188 

New Hanover 


2*4 

2*4 

2*4 

2*59 

2*8 

2*2 

Lion’s River 


1*8 

1*8 

2*3 

I *82 

2*0 

1*8 

Umvoti .. 


2’2 

2*5 

2*5 

2*29 

2*2 

2*8 

Krantzkop 


28 

2*8 

3*0 

27s 

27 

3*0 

Uiiderberg 


1*0 

1 *0 

3*0 

1 *0 

I *0 

1 0 

Polela ... 


ro 

2*0 

»*5 

2*0 

2*3 

2*0 

Bcrgville 


1*8 

2*6 

2*8 

2*75 

2’5 

2*5 

Est court 

... j 

» '9 , 

2*3 

2*2 

2*15 

2*2 

2*3 

Weenen 

1 

1*6 

2*0 

**7 

I *67 

2*0 

2*0 

Klip River 

* * * 1 

2*0 

2*2 i 

2*1 

1*79 

2*2 

2*0 

Umsinga 


2*6 

2*0 1 

2*3 

2*0 

2*0 

2*0 

Dundee 


2*2 

2*5 

2*8 

2*23 

2 3 

2*3 

Newcastle 


2*2 

2*4 

2*4 

2*0 

2.1 

2*4 

Vryheid and Ngotshe 


2*6 

3*2 

2*3 

3*0 

2*4 

2*4 

Utrecht 


2‘5 

2*3 

2*0 

2*0 

n 

3*0 

Paulpietersburg ... 


40 

3*4 

2*5 

4*25 

2-7 

2*7 

Habanango ... 


30 

3 ‘o 

2 0 

1 *0 

I ‘O 

1 -O' 

E.showe and Mtunzini 

... 

2*5 

30 

2*0 

2*0 

2*5 

2*5 

Lintojijaneni 


30 

2*8 

2*6 

2*67 

2*4 

2*4 
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Sheep Sheering by Maehlnerym 

An inteivstini*- di'inoiistration of sheep shearing hv inaehinerv was. 
we learn from the Marie Lane Express, recently given at the liuyal 
Agricultural (VdlegOj CireneeskM*, by representatives of Messrs. K. A. 
Lister <fc Lo., of Thirsley, (iloiieester, with a new macdiine called ^‘The 
liisiiM’/' ‘‘''riie Lister^’ js a 21 horse>power portable petrol-driven shear- 
ing outfit, eoiriprising a travelling carriage, an engine, a water-circulat- 
ing tank for k(‘eping the cvli ruler cool, and four shears, which can he 
operated (b\ lour diflVrent jiersoiis, of course) at one and the same time. 
''J’lu* motive power is comniunicatrHi to the shears (which are fixed at the 
end of flexible tubes) by friction rollers being brought into contact with 
tli(‘ fly-whools di'iven by the engine. As one friction roller can he at- 
tiieliod to each side of the lly-wheel, it follows that two flv-whoels diive 
four shears. Tire fly-wheels run all the time the engine is in nioti au 
hut the slu'ars can be each separately aitaehed or detarbed, according 
to till! number of op(‘rators available. Tims it is as easy to work all 
four shear’s at omc as it is to work one, two, or ihrf*e. The shear itself 
consists (»f a ("omb and cutter, and the effo':*tive power of the latter mav 
be understood when it is stated that it rotates at the rate of 3,000 
revolutions per minute. There is, of course, nothing novel either in the 
engine or in the shear itself; what is claimed to he new in ^‘The Lister’’ 
is the application of the friction-driving device to the fly-wheel, by which 
the shearing apparatus is so smoothly and effectively worked. The 
simplicity of the apparatus is one cf its chief recommendations. Another 
is its low consumption of petrol, this being only half a pint per horse 
power per hour. In other words, the engine being a h.p., a pint and 
a quarter of petrol will keep the four shears at work for an hour. 

The demonstration was conducted by Mr. Langworthy, an operator 
from New South Wales, where — at the Boyal Show at Sydney last April 
''The Lister” was first publicly exhibited. No delay arose in starting 
the engine, nor in switching on one of the friction rollers to the fly- 
iirheel, and a Cotswold ewe having been lifted over the hurdle fence and 
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placed in the hands of the operator, shearing began within live or six 
seconds of the original start. The fleece was a thick and heavy one, but 
it was completely removed within seven or eight niiimtes, and a big- 
iramed Wensleydale was afterwards sheared by Mr, Laiigworthy within 
six minutes. Mr. Kenneth Swanwick, as well as other students, subse- 
quently tried their hand with the apparatus, three of the shears being 
kept going at the same moment, and though Mr. Langworthy^s time was 
not beaten, the possibility of getting near to it with a very littJe prac- 
tice was proved beyond doubt. 

impoHatton of Baas Into iha Tranavaalm 

The following Proclamation, respecting the impoitatioii of bees h'oin 
Isalal and the Cape of Good Hope into the Trinsvaal, has been issued by 
liis hxeelieney the Governor-General : — “Whereas by SectiotJ Siih- 
scdion (1) of Act No. 6 of 1909 of the Province of Ihe Transvaal, it ;s 
provided that the Governor may by proclamation in the (inzcitv deelare 
tiiat paragraph (n) of Section two of the said Act sliall not apply in re- 
spect of the importation from any colony or territory in South Africa ot- 
bot - native of that colony or territory if therein a statute is in force 
prohibiting under a penalty not less than is mentioned in Seelitm jirr (u* 
Act No. 6 of 1909 the imporMion of heen (except under special per- 
mission) from any place into that C(»lony or territory. And whereas 
tl.ere is such a statute in force in the Province of the (^ape of ttood 
Hope and in the Provfnce of Natal; Now, therefore, under and by virtue 
of the powders in me vested by Section six of the said Act, I do licreby 
declare, proclaim and make known that the provisions of paragraph (^) 
of Section two aforesaid shall not apply in respect of t!ie importation 
from the Province of the Cape of Good TTojw or the Province of Natal 
of bees native of those Provinces.’’ 


Euify of Gaiilo Mo Natal from Oafio Provinoo, 

His Excteilency the Governor-General ha^ tinker anti by virtue of 
the powers invested in him by Law Ifo. 13 of 1866 and the Animals 
Diseases Act of 1894 of the Province of Natal, proclaimed that it shall 
henceforth be unlawful for any person to introduce into the Province of 
Natal directly or indirectly any horned cattle from the Pn)vince of the 
Cape of Good Hope; provided, however, that cattle may be allowed tp 
enter the Province of Nalab under written permission from the Chief 
Veterinary Surgeon for llie Provinco of Natal from such districts in tiie 
Province of the Cape of Good Hope as that officer may in Ms absoM^ 
discretion decide upon and subject to such conditions as he miy see : 
impose. Natal Proclamation No. 89, T908, dated 88t!i Kay, .10(18, Jg 
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CxpoH ttmtBB on Gi^mln ondH FruiU 

It has been oflScially notified that, in connection with an agreement 
whicii has been entered into between the Government of the Union of 
South Africa and the Conference Lines of Steamships, the Government 
have secured for sliippers the continuance of the present export shipping 
rates over the period 1st July, 1910, to 30th June, 1911, for South 
African maixe, Kafir corn, oats, fruits, and ba&e metals. In addition, 
certain important niodificatioiis in favour of shipers have 1)eeii agreed to 
by the contractors. As regards the rates for maize, Kafir corn, oats, and 
fruit — whicli at present are as follows: — Prom all S.A. ports and Dela- 
goa Ray to Southampton, London, Hamburg, and Antwerp: maize, 11s. 
Od. and 10 per cent, per ton (2,240 lbs.) ; Kafir corn and oats, 15s. and 
10 per cent, per ton (2,240 ILs.) ; fi*uit, 258. and 10 per cent, per ton of 
40 irubic feet — ^the contractors have now undertaken to utilise such 
8]»a(‘e as may be available in the weekly mail steamers to convey maize 
in (luaniities of not less than 100 tons to any one of the following ports: 
Riistol, Belfast, Cork, Cardiff, Clierbourg, Dundee, Glasgow, Havre, 
Hvdi, Leith, Liverpool. Middlesboro’, Portsmoutli, Rotterdam, and Swan- 

at an a<lditional charge of 8s. Gd. per ton of 2,240 lbs., plus 10 per 
cent, over and above the freight to the ^ordinary berth ports of South- 
anipion, liOndoii, Hamburg, and Antwerp, the maize to he transhipped 
at Southampton to other steamers at the cost of the contractors. Nolr . — 
In connection with the above, it should be noted that the contractors 
are not bound, in the case of the ]K)rts of Hamburg and Antwerp, to 
carry parcels of less than 150 tons of South African produce.) 


4M)C contractors, while not guaranteeing to find space for all maize, 
Kafir corn, and oats as offering for shipment, yet undertake to use their 
utmost endeavours to d(» so. It is, however, understood that if more 
maize, Kafir corn, or oats are offered for shipment than the lines can 
provide space for on or about tlie date applied for, the shipper will be 
free to employ other means of transport without forfeiting any rebates 
wdiich he may be entitled to claim from the Conference Lines, and witb- 
rut being subject to any other disability. "The Government wish to 
impress upon sliippei^s that, in order to prevent delay in shipment, it is 
extremely advisable for them to utilise the space available in homeward- 
bottnd Teasels during the months of July and August in preference to 
Lolding their shipments over until September and subsequent months 
wbeti the speee ih the vessels is required for the transportation of wool, 
skins^ and other inoie rem cargo then offering.^’ 
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VbIub of Mtik Rooaritom 

Tlie following is a selection of some interesting opinions on the su’d- 
ject of nuik records and their value, which have been collected from 
fanners in the State of Maine : — have the value of definite knowledge 
eoiicerning ones business.'^ “] have learned the value of method in con- 
tlueting a dairy business/^ "‘1 have learned that cows vary in food re- 
quirements/^ “I have learned that the cost to produce a pound of milk 
varies widely with different cows/^ “I have learned tliat the consum- 
ing often exceeds her producing capacity/^ have learned something 
of the part the food nutrients play in the economy of animal life and 
milk production/ have laanied much concerning methods of feed- 
ing.” have learned the analysis of feed stuffs.’' “I have learned to 
have a genuine pride in good dairy cows.” have learned the im- 
portance of breeding.” ^*1 have learned that breeding o))erations should 
be carried on with intelligence.” ^*1 liave learned that fads have no 
rightful place in the breeding of dairy animals.” 


Tho Laboroioi^y Dip (Fo9^mulm)m 

On account of the number of applications which are being received, 
both by the Government Bacteriologist and ourselves for the formula of 
the ^‘'Laboratory” Dip, we think it well to re-publish the directions for 
preparing the dip, so that all who have not the formula by them may 
cut it out and keep it for future use. The directions, as drawn up by 
the Government Bacteriologist, are as follows: — To mix 400 gallons: S-J 
tt)s. arsenite of soda, lbs. of soft soap, and 2 gallons paraffin. Dis- 
solve the soap in about 5 gallons of hot water; while still hot add this 
eojap solution in small quantities at a time to the paraffin and beat or 
stir to a creamy lather. This makes the soap emulsion. Dissolve 8^ 1t)s 
of arsenite of soda in a sufficient quantity (about a gallon) of hot water, 
end when completely dissolved add cold water up to 50 gallons. This 
mixture can be made in the tank. The soap solution may then be gradu- 
ally added, stirring thoroughly the while. Water should then be added 
till the 400 gal. taink is full. When it is desired to fill tlic dipping tank 
I3ie above procedure can he adopted for as many times as is found nec'es- 
sary, or one mixing may l>e made sufficient for the purpose. Four hun- 
dred gallons, however, is a sufficient quantity to hanclle at one time. If a 
film of oil floats to the top of the dip in the tank the dip sliould he 
stirred with stick, or hoard, before commencing to dip, or the oil may 
easily be removed by skimming, the proportion of alkali present in tte 
soft soap (a proportima varying with different samples) determining t 4 > 
eoine extent the degree of .emulsification of the oil. 
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It is of great importance that arsenite of soda containing 80 per 
<ient. arsenic should be used, as it has been found in the past that several 
failures have been experienced in the application of this dip by the use 
of unreliable arsenical preparations. Hard water should not be used 
in the mixing of the dip. The above instructions should be strieily 
adhered to when mixing. In the caFe of cattle not habituated to an 
arsenical dip; slight excoriation of the skin of the thighs and neck, etc., 
imay be produced after the first dippings, but should this difficulty arise 
a dressing of the affected parts with oil or lard before dipping will per- 
;mit of the animals being dipped at the five-day interval. It will be 
found that this intolerance rapidly disappears. 


The ])Hrsiiip is one of the best of all roots for milch cows. It is a 
very sweet root, and its extensive use in the island of Jersey has prob- 
ably eontributed largely to making the superior milk and butter quali- 
ties oT (he (Miannel Islaml cows. — {Farmers* (iazefte,) 


Bees are well known to have a rooted aversion to (lie odour ot human 
perspiration: bee-keepers should IherefoTe jnake a point of not handlijig 
their stocks when in. a heated conditon. 


Shade is needed for pigs as much as feed and drink in warm 
weather. 


It is often necessary to stir young pigs out of their nests during ex- 
treme cold weather in order to have them take sufficient exercise for 
Iiealth. 


KSalt, charcoal, and ashes are three things that can be kept before 
the pigs all the time. There is no clanger of their eating too much. It 
is when they are deprived of their rest time that there is danger. 


When the pig is three montfis old usually it eats 2 2 lb. of food a 
'day ; when seven incrths old it weighs five times as much, but eats only 
three times as much. Between four and five months of age the pig makes 
60 ib. gaiiD in thirty days from 120 lb. of feed. But after the pig is 
nine months old it takes three months to put on 50 ft. of pork from 
'fiSO ft. of feed. Which is the more economical? The only way to figure 
is in proportion to the live weight. 
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Bmcon Curing in BrmuUm 

By Loijdox M. Douglas. 

jA ciurer on Zootechny and Animal Unshandry, Edinburgh \ Editor of 
ih/uglass Encyclopaedia* for (he Haeon af(d Meat IndmtrieBi 
Joint Author of '*Thc Meal Industry and Meat Inspections* ( 5 * 
Voh.), etc\, etc, 

I .1 . 

iNorsriMAL ])rogrC'Ss in Brazil has l)Ci*n very rapid during the last half 
century, and in file States which border on the Atlantic especially there 
has heeui large industrial enterprise, in no part of tlie vast country hat 
<i«ere been greater ]>r4)gress tlmn in toe SoutJi and in the .States of Ilio 
daneiio. Shd Paulo, and Parana. 

Tiik Mkvt Tradk IN' Brazil. 

The climatic conditions of Brazil render it somewhat difficult to 
o(nidiut the meat trade, and hence the development in that department 
of industry has been rather slow: the popular tradition existed not so 
long ago that, owing to the fact that Brazil is for the most part a 
tropi(‘al country, it would be difficult therefore to handle meats in any 
large quantities. This tradition existed at the time prior to the intro- 
duction of refrigeration, but, when artificial cooling effecds became pos- 
sible, the whole condition of things w'as altered, as refrigeration not only 
annihilates distance, but enables those wlio use it io be independent of 
llie atmospherics temperature. 

Pro Bm^'EDiNG TK Brazil. 

Curiously enoiigli, a large amount of development lias taken place- 
in conneedion with the growing of pigs, this liaving come aliout more 
especially during recent years, and there seemr very likelihood of the 
Soutliern States of Brazil developing into large producing centres for 
pig products. At tlie moment, how'cver, the business has only com- 
men(‘(‘d. and it is gratifying to be able to slate that not only in the grow- 
ing of pigs but in the manufacture of bacon and pig products, there lu^ 
l>H^n unqualified success. 

Tt may Ikj of interest Wfore proceeding, to dedail what has been 
done, to examine the local conditions which exist in tliese Smitheru 
Stiilo4 of Brazil. In so far as the pig industry is concerned, and as what 
Md' have to say is more espeoially concerning haeon Ourihg in the Stuff 
of Parana, we will confine ourselves to the data which is availably 
relative to that State. : i :/ 

The State of Para ha. 

The State of Parana is one of the medium-sized States of 
5 and contains about 60,000 square mfles; Jt has a population of 




Slaujfhterinjsjf I depart mtrnt showing the process of hoisting- the live pigs on the slaughtering bar. After being bled, 
the pigs are thrown on to a dumping table, the leg chains removed and the carcases rolled into a scalding vat ; 
after this they are tilted on to a scuttling table and the hair is scraped off. They are then singed, cleaned, 

and dressed. 

( See Aritcle by Mr, Loudon M, Douglas. ) 





CURITVBA BACOX FACTORY.— Ill 

After tht; pig^s aro cleansi-rl. tiu- int«*stinal oftal N removed and the carcases are then allowed to hang* 

until cool. The illustration also shows cases t»l bacon ready packed for Rio de Janeiro and in the foreground, 
native pine \vt>od boards are seen. These have been sawn and planed ready for box making. 

Article by Afr Loudon J/. Douglas ). 




When the carcases have been sligfhtly cooled anti some of the animal heal dissipated they are severe 
sides. The illustration shows Mr. G. L. Withers examininji’ the sides while they are hanx»nt>: on the ' 

( Sre Article bv ^fr Loutitnt J/ Dous^las ), 
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400,000 and 500,000. Geographers generally describe it as being:, 
divided into three zones: — 

]. The low coast strip below the mountains by the sea. 

2, The upper tableland about 3,000 feet above the sea level. 

3. The large forest that gradually descends from the tableland to 
tlK 3 level of the large rivers which flow into the Itiver Plate, the 
I'aranapanema, Parana and Uruguay. To show the immense possibili- 
tjes which lie in the future in this State, it may be mentioned that one- 
tl'ird of the territory is practically unexplored, and, so far as is known, 
i« unpopulated, except by a few hundred wild Indians desc'ended from 
the Aboriginal tribes. There are several otiier States throughout Brazil 
to whic h tlie same description w^ould apply, and it would thus be under- 
stood that the possibilities of agriculture developing in this country offers 
rrmny attiaetions to future generations. 

In so far as tlie State of Parana is concerned, we may divide it 
into four difTcreni zones or divisions, namely: — 

1. The coast strij), whi(h is tropical, and in wdiicli banana®, 
oranges, sugar-cane and hard-woods are predominent. Along with these 
conditions a few pigs are produced. From the interior by the Serra do 
War, the State is divided by a range of mountains rising like a wall but 
<M)\cred ovei\with forests, excepting the rocky peaks. Some of these 
latter rise to a height of 5,000 feet, and the passes between reach an 
altitude of between 3,000 to 3,500 feet above the sea level. Looking 
from the coast the distant mountains seem to rise sheer out of the w^ter, 
as Ihero are no smaller ranges of hills in tlie foreground to obstruct the 
\ision. 

2. The part of the Upper Plateau wliich is 2,500 to 3,000 feet higli, 
and extends from 20,000 to 30,000 square miles, is covered by forests of 
pine trees and other timber, and, most important of all. Mate or Para- 
gfuayan lea. This is a [iroduet of tl;e laurel or hay sjieiues, and is not 
unlike a bay tree in appearance. Mato ten i- exjxvrted from Parana to 
the extent of between 30,010 and 40,000 tons per annum. Under sudr 
agricultural conditions it is interesting to note that very few pigs are 
kt‘])t, but this is not due to any inability to rear such live stock, but 
simply because the people prefer to work on the Mate plantations instead 
of at the rearing of live stock- 

3. The third division consists of plains or campos whicli are devoted' 
(mostly to cattle raising, and pigs arc not, as a nile, kept in any great 
number^. 

4. The fourth division consists of large tracts border ing on the 
forests, which are partially wooded and are useless for cattle except in 
some of the wmter months on account of the stinging insects, flies, ticks, 
etei These lands are prolific in various kinds of fruit trees and fruit- 
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bearing paJjiis and pine trees, the nuts of which are sometliing like 
ohestnuts and are very abundaut during three months of the year. Upon 
these fruits and nuts, witJi roots and very little corn — ^just suflieient ro 
keep tliem coming to the hojnestead in the evening and thus preventing 
their beeoiuing altogetlier wild — large herds of pigs are bred and sold 
at a year old and upwai’ds, to the fatters from ilie maize districts, who 
come up to buy them according to the needs, taking them home, some- 
times upwards of 50 miles, in droves. 

These divisions of tlie State of Parana will doubtless in time become 
populated and developed by agriculturists, and the first step in this 
<lirection will he the utilisation of the unpopulated forests which at the 
present moment offer sj)Iendid opportunities to settlers who are not 
-afraid of hard work. 

In the Slate of Parana the growing of pigs has been abnormal, and 
in the districts of Assunguy, Serro Azul and others lying to the norili- 
east and nortli-west of Curityba, swire husbandry has become quite a 
leading feature on the farms. Between these districts and the frontier 
of the progressive State of Sao Paulo, it is very mountainous, but at the 
same time is fertile. The district is not associated with the growing of 
JMate or tijiiber, and has become more celebrated for the growth of maize, 
'Cereals and other root crops. Instead, however, of gathering these crops 
for export, the farmers of the country have made up their minds that 
it pays tliem better, owing to b*ad roads and long distances, to fatten )»igs 
■with their cereals, and thus a large district, amounting to several 
thousands of square miles, is practically devoted to the pig industry. 

Pig Bi?Kf:i)iNa in Parana. 

Under such c<jndili(ms it is natural to enquire what kind of pigs 
flourish in this country, and it would seem that the breeds are rather a 
nondescript lot, and, from the point of view of modern pig husbandry, 
very unprofitable. Tliese pigs are descendants of the original breeds 
brought from Portugal by the early colonists in the 16th and ITth 
cenjturies, and at that time there was no kind of selection at all, so 
that the breeds were simply introduced into the country in the most 
“Casual way. There are no records showing the growth and development 
of pig husbandry, nor do the oldest inhabitants remember having heard 
that any special measures were taken to specialise the different breeds. 
Consequently, at the present day, the distinctions which can be made are 
of an entirely arbitrary character, and donT compare v/ith the specialised 
distinctions whicli exist, for example, in Europe. In Parana there are four 
classes of pigs, namely: 1, Very large; 2, large: medium; 4, small- 
sized pigs, and to understand what these distinctions mean, it may be 
inentioned that the very large pigs are sometimes kept until they arc 
flve years old^ when they become very fat and frequently weigh 1,06*0 lbs. 
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-■dead weight From sujli weights they are gradually gi’aded down in 
various sizes, weights and qualities, until they come to the small, hair* 
lesa, thin-skinned pigs, with iiieir small bones, little lean and a huge 
•^leNcess of fat. This small pig rarely Aveighs more than li^O lbs. when 
fattened to the utmost. The shapes and colours of the pigs are extremely 
varied, the greater part being black, which is the prevailing colour of 
pigs in all tropical countries. White pigs, as a rule, do not succeed 
wliere they are liable to be exposed to tropical suns. From llie history 
of the ])ig-breeding iiidustr}^ however, it may be surmised that there? are 
animals of many colours in the coxmtry, and some of these are red, sandy 
grey, and many of mixed colours, indicating that there is no kind of 
.sel(K;tion in t!ie breeding. It has been suggested, indeed, that the im- 
,porlt?d pigs liave been crossed in a state of nature with the South 
American wild pigs, but the evidences of this are rather fragmentary. 

Jt is interesting to notice that there are distinct races of wild pigs 
throughout the country, consisting of the Queixadas or Peccary, ’ the 
Tattetos, and the ordinary domestic pigs — the latter having become wild 
ttirongh having escaped or through being abandoned by llie breaking 
up of the homesteads of some outlying pioneer farmers. When the 
duinestie pigs return to a state of nature, they get very savage in their 
• dispositions, but don’t seem to inter-breed with the Peccaries or Tattelos. 
Tiiese latter differ form the Kuropean pig in having a gland oi\ llio loin 
about tlie size of a threepenny piece in circumference, from which, when 
they are t‘n raged, they emit a most powerful, nauseous odour. Upon 
killing them, this gland must be immediately cut out or the oilvasive 
smell will he absorbed by the flesh. 

All these wild pigs will, with the progress of settlement, probably be 
•exterminated in a few years, as they are not only very fair eating, which 
renders them a desirable acquisition, but they also commit frightful 
damage amongst the crops, not from what they eat, but what they 
-destroy. 

The Local Demand for Pig I^roducts. 

All over Brazil there is a large demand for fat pork and lard, and 
this arises from the fact that the principal, food of the people consists of 
black beans and rice, both of which are cooked with fat, and unless some 
such addition is made, to the beans especially, tliey are very insipid to 
to She taste. Salted pork or pork fat are preferred, as they give a 
piquancy to these otherwise somewhat tasteless foods. It must not be 
supposed, however, that these foods are eaten because of necessity ; they 
-are simply national dishes and are preferred to any others. 

Brazilian Pork. 

The preparation of Brazilian salted pork differs from the processes 
*3n use in other parts of the world. 
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After the pig is killed, the liair is burned off by means of pine spines: 
where tliese are available, and where they are not, maize leaves are used 
instead. The carcases are then laid on dried hides spread out on the 
ground, the vertrebral column and skull being then cut out. The carcase 
is immediately dismembered and cut into two sides, after which the ribs, 
legs, shoulders and thick meat of the loin are cut out, two sides of fat 
varying from three to six indies in thickness at tlie top of the loin are 
then left, and these are dealt with as follows : — The sides are sliced from 
front U> hack, or longitudinally from head to tail, so as to form strips 
of about one inch thick, care being taken not to cut through the skin. 
All tliese cuts arc then filled with salt, and the complete sides are rolled 
up will] the jowl, including snout and ear, in the centre. After 21 hours, 
these sides are paeked in jinnniers, and they are then ready for despatch 
and sale. This is tlie Brazilian liacon or Toudiinho, as it is called, and 
wlicn it is in jierfeci eondition it is a very jialatable meat, and, in the 
absence of refrigeraiion or modern cooling facilities, the process is prob- 
ably the only one which would enable the meat to be cured under the 
climatic conditions Unfortunately, in the remoter towns, where th^ 
process is carried out in a rough and ready way, there is a large pro* 
portion of tainted meat which is not only rancid, but may ho also full of 
jumpers, and is frequently over-w^eighted with salt. 

JORKEU Bekf. 

One of the notablp products of Brazil, which lias in the past been 
largely made, is that of jorked be^cf, which is simply the dried flesh of 
bullocks, the drying having taken place in the sun. This business, how- 
ever, lias fallen into considerable disrepute owing to the inability to pre- 
serve tlie meat, more especially during the thundery weather. So* 
treacherous is the climate in this respect that it has teen no uncommon 
sight to see thousands of ])ounds weigth of jorked beef become tainted 
after keeping one night, notwithstanding that , copious quantities of salt 
may liave bcKin added. To this particular business, refrigeration has 
hardly ever been applied, with the consequence that in the past there 
have been huge losses. Tlie temperature during the day may rise to 85 
(legs. F. and fall again quite suddenly as low as 55 degs, F. during the 
night, but in the winter time it is no uncommon experience to find the 
temperature lias fallen to 35 degs. F., although it would rise during the 
day to 70 degs. F. 

Such fluctuations in temperature are highly detrimental to the meat 
industry whether conducted in the fresh or preserved condition, and for* 
"this. reason the successful curing of hams and bacon, without refrigera- 
tion, has been impossible. In fact, many attempts have been made to 
utilise tlxe superabandant pig supplies for the manufacture of hams and 
bacon, in rural districts, but development in this direction has been dis-^ 
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CURITY1?A HACON FACTORY— VI. 

The quality oi meat obtainable in Brazil is shown on this illusi ration and it will be 
noticed that the pig’s are well matured and quite equal to those obtainable in Europe. 

fSee Article by Mr, Loudon M, Douglas)^ 






The refrijceratingj^ machine is the most important part of this factory and it is actuated by a locomotive type of 
steam boiler and enK**^*^ combined. The refrig^erator is a vertical type sulphurous anhydride low pressure machine. 

( See Article by Mr. Loudon M. Douglas ). 
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tjccuragcd owing to the enormous losses through taint; the wet pickle 
process, or the pumping ot* pickle into the tissues, having proved quite 
valueless. Another local cciidilion which ii'.ilitates against successful 
curing, lies in the uncertainty of tlie weather during winter, it is a 
• common experience that after three or four days of frost, (iold nights and 
a dry atniosiihcre might supervene, but these will 1)0 immediately 
Mlowed by a steady downpour of rain which creates a damp, muggy 
atmosphere of a temperature of about (Jo degs. F., which may last for 
four or five days. 

ri MlMNO OF MKATS. 

'^rhe })roccss of pumping meats with pickle, wliich is so familial* lu 
Knro|)(i and America, has Jiad to be aliaiidoned to a large extent in 
Biazil, owing to tlie ticaclicrous climate. It has been found that pump- 
ing pickle into the tissues of iJic meats is very useful when these goods 
have lo l)o consiiiiied locally, but when they have to be prepared for 
k?x})nrt, the pumping seems to (uxoiirage putrefaction, and as a coiise- 
(pieiice hard, dry liains and bacon are tlie common articles of commerce. 

Fxj'out ou Transpokt to a Distaxok. 

Inhere is yci no occasion l<^ look for markets for pig iirodiicis lieyond 
the Sout'ieiii Stales of Brazil, and in Biu de Janeiro and Santos, as well 
as the local towns in Parana, there is plenty of outlet for the finished 
jproducis that have so far been made. This, however, is not likely to 
last as, now that tlie developments in connection with tlic pig industry 
are likely to much greater, it may be assumed that bacon and hams 
will in the future he exported to the llnifed Kingdom and lo otlier 
countries overseas. 

P I*: Rso N A L T) irr a i ls. 

It will havt' h(HM\ gathered from the foregoing notes that the pig 
industry has liad a soincwlial; cliecjiiercd career in Brazil. It is riglit to 
say, in fact, that in so far as the modern methods are concerned, these 
have been practised only to a limited extent, and their introduction lo 
the State of Parana is entirely due to the enterprise of Mr. G. L. 
Withers, of (huityba. Mr. Witliers comes of a family of meat purveyors, 
4md hisS family for generations have been known in ccnueetioii with the 
meat industry at Itomsey, Hants, England, and Twickenham, Bickinan-- 
wortli, and other places. Mr. Withers^ father went out to Brazil a 
good many years ago in connection with the Parana Meat Coy. This 
company intended to supply salt beef and pork to the large number of 
sailing ships which at that time filled the Brazilian ports, especially Bio 
'de Janeiro and Santos, and at the time the Meat Coy. looked like being 
highly successful The absence of coo|ing facilities and refrigeration, 
however, together with adverse local conditions, proved fatal to tlie entre- 
prise, but Mr, Withers, in the year 1877, with what was left of the Meat 
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Coy/ 9 appliances and stores, thought that he might start a business of 
his own. This he did, and in course of time developed a considerable 
local trade in fresh meats, and, notwithstanding the almost prohibitive 
conditions of curing and the absence of refrigeration, managed to send 
considerable quantities of bacon and carno socra to Hio de Janeiro and 
other places. In the winter time he also did a small business in bacon,, 
lifiins and lard, varied with carno .‘ocrr/. or jorke beef, and in that way 
between 1877 and 1888 built up a good business. 

l?rom 1889 to 1890 Mr. G. L. Withers was absent from Parana, 
having tahcm passages on a sailing shij) from Paranagiia for Valparaiso, 
where, however, lie never arrived, for, in beating about off Cape Horne 
for some months in a foul bottomed ship, they made for the Falkland 
Islands for provision, and were wrecked in a gale at the entrance to the 
harbour at Port AVilliam. After staying at Port Stanley for a fortniglit 
or so, Mr. Withers joined a steamer at Montevideo, from whence he sailed 
to England, and in that way came to have a knowledge of British 
methods in connection with the meat industry, and wliich he carried back 
witli him to Brazil, and he had it firmly fixed in his mind that the only 
way to make the business completely successful was by the introduction 
of modern refrigerating phuit and also the addition of modern appli- 
anoes. Mr. Withers had had tlie advantage of receiving much of his 
education in the finer developments of the meat industry from an old 
Parasian Charcutier who was thoroughly up to the Charcuterio business, 
and knew quite as well as the deftest Parasian Charcutier how to make 
apparent ^^fillet” and ^^rump steaks’^ cut of clods and stickings. 

Mr. Withers determined to build and equip a modern bacon factory, 
and. with that end in view consulted Messrs. William Douglas & Sons,. 
Ltd., of Putney, London, who subsequently designed and equipped the 
present factory at Curityba, which has had from its start quite a remark- 
able career, and has demonstrated the possibility of successfully conduct- 
ing bacon curing in a tropical country. 

The Curitvba Bacon Factory. 

The bacon factory is designed so as to form one long building,, 
and the various departments open frem the one into the other so that 
the work can be carried on in perfect sequence. 

The pigs are brought in in droves of from 60 to 100, and as they 
aixive from the surrounding country they are generally heated and 
fatigued owing to their being on the road sometimes from ten to thirty 
daysV journey, travelling at the rate of 8 to 16 miles per day. The 
^droves are driven to the factory from lorig distances on the hoof. It iS" 
therefore n^essary to rest the animals, and for this purpose large en- 
closures are provided so t!iat different droves can be separately accom- 
jmodated in these eneJosures. There is a plentiful supply of water 
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<:k rived from a running streani, and this is a very neeclfui requirement im 
the resting pens. In those enclosures th? pigs are kept for several days,, 
(luring which time they are supplied with a moderate quantity of food 
with plenty of salt, and are then ready for the uses of tlie factory. It is 
m ccssary that each drove should be kept separate, as when they arc mixed 
the animals fight fiercely amongst themselves. 

From the resting pens the numbers recjuired for the day^s work are 
placed in a fasting jkui and are kept^ for a day without food, being sup- 
plied only with water, the numlier of animals ilais handled being 20 to 
oO on each aliernate day. it is ihe curtom to hang the carcases over 
night, and in tl?e early nu ruing tlicv are cut up into hams, sides and 
belly pieces of bacon, according to the demand, 'f he process of liandling 
is similar to what obtains in other factories, the pigs being first of all 
slung on to a track bar, where they are slaughtered, after which tlie 
can'ascs are scalded and the Iiair scraped from them. The carcases are 
tlien singed in a singing furnace and are again suspended on a track 
her, where they arc cleansed and ihe intestinal offal is removed. It is 
afier this they an^ Imng in the hanging hous<^ foernight and from 
which they are taken into the chill room in sections the next morning. 
The chill room is maintained at a temperature of a))out 38 degs. F., and 
the meat is brought down to about -10 degs. F. Ixd'ore it is taken into 
th(‘ curing cellar adjoining to be cured. The method of curing is prac- 
tically the same thereafter a« is folloM’cd out in Europe. A pickle of 
specified density (about 95 clegs, to 100 deg^^. on Douglas’s salinoineter) 
IS previously prepared and kept in readiness, but the meat is not put 
into this pickle right away, as it lias been found that it suits the local 
imirket better when the meat is first of all dry salted for about a week 
and is tlioii put into the pickle for the remainder of the curing, which 
may extend to 14 days. The temperature of the curing cellar is kept 
about 42 degs. F, and the amount of tainted meats produced is quite 
trifling. In so far as the salt used is concerned, this is the Brazilian 
sea salt from Mossere, in the north of Brazil. Wlien tlie curing is com- 
pleted, the hams and bacon are thoroughly washed and allowed to drain 
a short time, after which they are hung up in the smoke houses, where 
they remain till they are thoroughly dry and present a dark golden 
colour. After this they are branded and packed in grease-proof paper in 
boxes containing 12 liams or, as the case may be, about 130 fts. of 
bacon. These are the recognised packages for shipment, the wood of the 
boxes being of a nice smelling hard wood. In so far as the utilisation 
of the by-products is concerned, very little has yet been done. Sausages 
are produced in small quantities, but no serious effort has yet been made 
to produce these on a large scale, although this will certainly be tried in 
the future. Certain sausages, however, which are popular in Brazil.. 
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. such as Lyons Saucissions and Bologna Salami cannot be profitably made 
<.*wing to the humidity and variability of the climate. 

Lard, however, is a very remunerative product; all fat and 
iriniinings available jtre rendered down for local consumption. 

11 will thus be seen that this factory at Curityba has supplanted the 
oM methods in use in Brazil, and it seems not unlikely that in the near 
future the old method of preparing Touehirilio will only be found in 
farmers^ houses in the remote rural districts. 

Thio Miscuvnioal Equipment. 

As we Jiave indicated, the factory is divided into different depart- 
luents comsisting ol; the abattoir, hanging-iiouse, chill room, ('iiiiiig cellar, 
'drying room and smoke stoves, and in all of these the mechanical equij)- 
ment is complete and is quite modern. 

The steam power is generated from a locomotive type of steam boiler 
to which is attached a pow'd’ful steam engine, which in turn drives tlu* 
refrigerating machinery, lard agitator and sausage machinery. Adja<*ent 
to the slaughter-house i> tlie singeing furnace, which is of the horizontal 
type, and the refrigeiating machinery consists of a vertical type Douglas 
sulphurous anhydride refrigeiating machine, which is connected to an 
air cooler in the chill room and also cools the brine which is eireulatod 
in the curing cellar, which produces a eomtant temperature of di‘gs. F. 

The minor appliances of tlie factory consist of tracking, smoke stoAc 
fittings, lard and sainage bnuse equipment and sundry smaller appliances 
such are found neecfsary in condueting this business. It is worthy of 
remark also that although tlie refrigerating machinery is working con- 
stantly witli water at a toinjKuature frequently far above tlie normal, 
there has been no evidence of lack of efikiency. 

ihiK ()n) Methods and the New. 

Such a development a< w'o have sketched out is one ox great moment 
to a country like Brazil, inasmuch as it has been dtmonstrated that 
modern methods are likely to succeed where the ancient methods liavo 
proved an abject failure. In this small factory it is shown from dav to 
day that prime quality of wholesome meats can be produced without 
danger of taint, which was ever present with the old fashioned methods, 
and it lias also been demonstrated that this result lias been accomplished 
mainly through the application of refrigeration and cooling effects. 


In the cheese or butter dairy the condition of tljo dairy floors may 
be kept sweet and clean by w^ell scrubbing them daily with hot water and 
:;;a^Iiberaiuse of soda in it. A liard brush or broom should be used to get 
T^d alT the dirt. The floor should afterwards l>e *'swille(F' down wiili 
water and dried up with a mop or large ‘^queegee/^ 




CURITVBA BACON FACTORY,— IX. 

The Lard Department is a very important one in a factory like this, where 
the demand for lard is very great, hence the lard plant is complete and 
consists of lard cutter, refining pans and lard agitator. 

( See Article hy Mr. Loudon M. Doug'las ), 




Previous to smokiuj^ iht- |u.i4 proJiuM s in tfu- shapt' of aiul l>acoii, llu-se are partially dried in a spcciall\ 

constructed drying rot>ni in wliicii tlie temperature is maintained at about 85 to 90 F. The dryinjtj room is 

shown on tlie left haiitl, 

^I’e Artiilc by AJ r London JA Douglas j. 




The final process in making^ bacon and hams cnnsisls in smoking- these products and lliis is carried out in a brick- 
built smoke stove shown on the rig^hl .si<le, where th«* smokingf eftect is produced by hard wootl sawdust. The 

main hall of the factory is also seen in the illustration. 

( See Article by Air. iMudon M. Douglas j. 
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HOW TO FORM MUTUAL INSUKANCE CLUBS. 


iNr previous issues of the Journal we have referred to the subject of the 
mutual insurance of live stock, and have published a quantity of infor- 
mation on the subject, especially regarding the systems in force in other 
countries. We have now received an interesting leaflet on tlie subject,, 
issued by the British Board of Agriculture, which contain some very 
useful information. Juter alia, attention is directed to the following 
points, which should r(‘eeive careful consideration in drawing up the 
rules of the society, whether registered or unregistered. 

Unlimited Ltability. 

In the case of registered societies the liability of each member for 
tlie engagements of tlie society i.s unlimited, and this might lead to 
serious diflBcultios if the society were to undertake the insurance of 
animals, such, for example, as valuabl.* pedigree stock, to a greater 
amount than its funds would Justify. In, practice, however, such societies 
arc understood only to undert ike insurances for small amounts, and the 
risks incurred are, th.erefoie, not great. It is desirable, however, that 
the rules should specify the niaximuiu value wliich may be paid to any 
one case. 

Auea Covered by the Society. 

It is generally found desirable to limit the operations of the society 
to a comparatively small area,* such as a few adjacent parishes. It is 
thus possible for all the members to know each other, while the cost of 
management can be reduced to a minimum. If, on the other hand, the 
members were to be distributed over any considerable area, the duties 
of iuspejjtion, valuing and marking might become somewhat onerous, and 
the necessary protection against fraud or intentional neglect, which is 
afforded by intimate acquaintanceship among the members, would be 
wanting. 

One objeetion to tlie small area covered by a society is that in the 
even of great mortality, such as rT> emdemic of conta^ous disease, it 
may be unable to afford help when if i< most needed, tt miglit be desir- 
able fo provide for auch a contin^^cv hv a rule to the effect that if the 
deihanda on the funds owing to an epidemic exceed the total amount of 
the fqnds in hand, the proportion' oomnensation payable may be re- 
duped. Man!y diubs provide for p ^11 the members equally in the 

ey<!^* ef the The obieetions connected with the 

of ’ « removed by re-ineurance, but 
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although this is common on the Continent, it lias not up to the present 
been practised in this country. 

OOKPENSATION. 

In the case of cow clubs, compensition is frequently paid at the rate 
of three-fourths of the full value, but in some the value is allowed up to, 
but not exceeding, £10, with a lower limit for calves. In the case of pigs 
it is not uncommon to pay the full amount at which the pig is valued. 
On some grounds it would seem desirable that something less than the 
full value should be paid. 

The valuation is usually made by a committee immediately on the 
illness of the animals being reported by the owner. On the Continent, 
however, animals are frequently valued on entry into the srx iety, an 1 
this is, perhaps, ihe more reasonable procedure. It is also desirable from 
other points of view, as should the animal be attacked by a contagious 
disease, the visit of a valuing committee might lead to the spread of 
infection. 

CO.Ml’KXKATIOX IX TllK EVIvXT OK ('OMPKLSOUY SLArciUTER. 

In ihe event of the compulsory slaughter by order of the (Govern- 
ment of any animals insured in the society, the compensation payable by 
the society would ojily be the difference, if any, between the sum for 
which the society was liable in the case of deatli, and the amount actual ly 
paid by tlie Government. It is, therefore, to the advantage of the club 
to insist that its members promptly report to the authorities suspected 
existence of any disease scheduled under the Diseases of Animals Acts. 
This should he provided for in ihe rules, and it might with advantage be 
laid down tliat no compensation should lx* paid for loss in the event of a 
member failing to report, as required by the order of the Board of Agri- 
cullnie and Fisljeries, the suspected cxistem'C of any such disease. 

Employment of a Veterinary Surgeon. 

Sonic clubs undertake to pay the fees of a veterinary surgeon called 
in to attend on sick unimals, provided the necessary fiuthority is first ob- 
tained from the committee of the society. It would probably be Con- 
Ttrid:! to arrange with a veterinary surgeon to attend in such cases at a 
fix-it i fee 

Precautions in Cases of Contagious Disease. 

When an animal is taken ill, it is usual for certain members of the 
: society to inspect and value it, but should the disease be of a contagious 
nature there is a great risk that it may he unintentifynally spread in this 
way. It is very important, therefore, that Tneiri]>ers thus employed should 
ttfelcc the precaution of thoroughly disinfecting themselves upon leaving 
the cow-shed or , pig-sty where the ailing animal is housed* They shouM 
was-h tJjeir liM^ with soap and water, and their boots with a Soluti^ 
w other suitable disinfectant This is 
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»ally aicT:(\“Sfiry in the ease of pigs, owing to the possibility of the disease* 
.’being Bwine-fever. 

MKTnoD OF RAisiMCi Flxds. 

There is commonly an entrance fee and a lixed annual subscription 
for each animal, in addition to a charge for inspection and inarkijig an 

• entry. This system has the advantage of simplicity, but it is open to the 
objection, particularly in the case of cows and horses, that the owner of 
a high-priced animal j^ays no more than llie owner of one of less value, 
though in the event of loss he would receive considerably more from tlie 
: society’s funds. This objection could be removed by the valuation of 

• each animal on entry ihtp tlie society, and its annual rc-va I nation, with 
the adoption of a scale- of premiums proj>ortionate to the \aiue. This 
system is frequently a^lopted on the Continent, and in the event of the 
. accumulation of a large i'(*serve fund th»* premiums are reduced. From 
tlie experience of a large mimb<M* of societies in Havana, insuring in all 

• over half-a~million animals, chielly cattle, a premium of 1^ per cent, of 
the insured value, or d^. for every £10, has, otl the average, proved 
sufficient. 

Rkseuvk Funds. 

The accumulation of a substantial reserve fund is undoul)tedly de- 
sirable as a protetdion in the event of -in epidemic of (li^ease occurring in 
the neighbourhood, luit it is very necessary tliat suitable provision should 
be made in the lules for the auditing of accounts, inspection of 
»booL2, etc. 

In tin* case of fraud by its juembers the only criminal remedy open 
to ait unregistered s(u i(‘ty is <*ontined to cases of larceny or emhezzlement, 
’^but a registered society has a remedy on summary conviction against any 
person who obtains possession of any of ib property by false pretences or 
wlio withholds or mi'japplies it. 

COW CLUBS. 

^.rih following description of an existing society is offered as fairly 
typical of the method of conducting an oi dinary cow club: — 

The society consists of officers and an unlimited number of mem- 
bers, the officers being the president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
marker, and a valuing (* itnmiitee of throe members. The duty of the 
president is/^to keep order during meetings hours, impose fines and sce‘ 
justice done between each member and the society”; the marker brands 
•nach cow entered, the brand beihg placed on the horn, or, if the animal 
%e hornless, on the right foot; aitd the function of the valuing committee 
is ip determine the value in case of illness or death of a cow. The' 
e^^retary receives a small salary for his work. 

The spqiety does not Tptain the services of any particular veterinary 
^hfgeon, and the members can ^ploy whom they please. If a memberia^ 
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iow fajl ill, the owner muat report at once to the- secretary, who forth- 
with advises the valuing committee, aH of whom — or at least two of the- 
threc^ — go to see the cow as soon as possible. Directly the committee has 
apjirais^l the cow and seen its condition it becomes the property of the 
society;- and the committee can order its slatighter or can otherwise dis- 
pose of it. The full value of the cow as a healthy animal is fixed, and of 
this sum the owner receives 75 ]>er cent., or los. in the £, the cheque 
on the society's banking account being drawn by the president, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Any person wishing to hocotne a member of the society must be pro- 
posed at a quarterly meeting. The entrance fi‘o is 2s. Od. for the first 
cow and Is, for each subsequent row. The subscription is Hs. per annum 
for each cow and is payable in monthly instalments; the cost of marking 
is Gd. per cow. Hence, after the first year tlie cost of insuring three 
cows would be 18s., ii respective of value of the cows. A member 
on entering a cow and describing its age and colour, pays the entrance 
fee and subscription, and forthwitii becomes entitled to the benefits of 
the club. Promptness in payment of subscription.^ is insisted upon under 
j>enalty of forfeiting all advantages. 

The majority of the members have from one to two cows, while some 
Iiave three or four and even six cows insured. 

On the average about 3 per cent, of the insured cows die during 
the year, milk fever being the principal cause of death. 

As a protection against the entry of old cows of little value, it is pro- 
vided that no cow is to be accepted for insurance which has had more 
than two calves, while if the marker suspects any cow, which he is asked' 
to mark, to be unsound or diseased, he is required to refer the matter to 
the valuing committee. The fact thit the marker is a practical cow- 
keeper is found in practice to lx; a sufficient protection to the society. 
Where cows are lost owing to any contagious disease, the owner is not 
allowed to enter others on the books of th^ society until the cow shed and 
adjoining buildings have been thoroughly disinfected. 

In some societies the full value of the cow is paid so long as it does 
not exceed £10, and the subscription is Is. a quarter, with Is. entrance 
fee. The subscription for calves is 9d. a quarter and 6d. entrance fee, 
the compensation payable Yarying from £2 to £6. The number of animals 
belonging to any one member is sometimes limited by rule so as not to - 
exceed seven, of which two must be calves. 

The value of these societies to sirtalf ebvir-fceepers may be reeled- 
fiom the fact that individual members have, occasionally, received 

short time for as many as four 

of one of the largest of tl^«e societies states that the ^ 

a|l' .<mg(ea.-.small ''hpldete* ^ 'oiNierves 'that %mng 
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4Jbo benefits of a society such as this are of the greatest — in fact, without 
some system of insurance small holders- cannot exist, the loss of a cow 
-being most serious to the man whose capital is but small.^’ 

PIG CLUBS. 

Pig clubs are conducted on somewhat similar linos, but they are 
usually composed almost entirely of cottagers and allotiuoift lioMers. 
The number of pigs which may he insured by a single menihei* is some- 
times limited to three or four. 

The entrance fee is frequently Is. for each pig, sometimes Is, in tfie 
£ on its value, and sometimes a fixed amount, sucli as Is. Od. per niondn'r. 
The subscription for each pig varies iro mid. to lid. per week, 3d. a 
month, or 6d. a quarter. An extra charge, usually about double, is made 
for insuring boar pigs or breeding sows, while sucking ])icks are uoi ad- 
missible. Tlie pig is marked on the ear, and the marker reeei\es a few 
pence for his trouble. In case of illness tlie owner must inform the 
."‘ecretary, and a valuing comnattee then inspect and value Ihe minimal. 
The proportion of value allowed to the members varies; iu soim* clubs 
it is dSs. in the £, in others 1/s. Od., and iu others the full value is 
paid. A few clubs pay less for high-price(l pigs; thus 18s. is paid for a 
pig worth £1 : £1 los. Od. for a pig worth. and a smaller proportion 
for each additional £. The committee may, if they wish, dispose of the 
pig on behalf of the club. 

The reserve funds naturally vary very greatly. Many clubs have 
funds up to £100-£ir)0, but C-30 to £30 is often eonsidereti a sulVicient re- 
serve fund for clubs with 10 or 50 members, and occasionally further 
profits are divided up annually after the inanner of dividing clubs. Al- 
though the societies are formed for and rely entirely on mutual help, 
-their income is frequency augmented to a small extent by subseriptions 
froml honorary members. 


Animals at pasture harvest their own rations and evenly distribute 
their droppings to maintain the fertility of the land. Pastures are in- 
^ispensible animal husbandry, and cheapen the production of dairy 
mud meat products by allowing live sto(?k to forage at will and harvest 
their rations. 


Surely any Intelligent breeder, who wishes to produce certain quali- 
ties in the oftspring, will see that those qualities are possessed by the 
parentiB. The Mood of the pure-bred sire is so strong that he will always 
impr^ himself on bis offspring. 
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Methodm 9f WmtBr to^Ot^pm. 

By Samvel Fohtieil 

of Irrigation Invedigatiom, Unitrd Stateyi Offire of Exgeritamt 

Stations,'*' 

An* irrigated i'ann res^enihlen a eitj in iiiat it should l)0 Bkiltiillj laid out 
beioie permanent irnprovenients are made. Tn such preparatory work per- 
hai>s the most important feature consists of the location and construction; 
ot the network of ditciies required to carry and distribute water to alL 
parts of the farm and tiie liead gates, turn-outs, pipes, flumes, and road 
crossings which these ditciies make necessary. Farm ditches are of two » 
kinds, temporary and permanent. The former is intended to last through 
but one season, or for but one crop, and its loeatioa is not important. 
The latter sliould be as delinitely fixed as any otlier permanent im- 
provement on the farm. The location of all jiermanent ditches should, 
precede the division of the farm into fidlds, the building of fenced, and. 
the laying out of farm roads and kanes. riie chief reason for this course 
is that there may be but one direction in which water will flow at the 
proper rate of speed, '.roo often tlie mistake is made of building ditches 
for only a part of tlie larin. This is pretty certain to it may be a 

yonr later, a complete change in most of the existing improvements or 
else a faulty qrrangement' of most of the essentials of an irrigated farm* 
The head gate at the upper end of the supply ditch marks the point 
^^]ler(‘ the control of the eaiial company (‘eases and that (d' water users 
begins. Sometimes the water is mciasured out to the users. 

PV>rmerIy all wnier ehaimels pertaining to the in igateed farm were 
formed in porous earth wliicli wasted a large part ot the water through 
seepage. Wooden flumes were substituted later for part ol the channels in 
earth, and pipes, concrete-lined ditches, and concrete flumes are now 
gradually laking vlie jilaee of botli earth and wood. The larger of the 
farm ditches in earth are made by first ploughing a few furrows ani 
afterwards removing the loose dirt by means of a wooden implement 
formed like the letter A. The Smaller ditches can best be made by a. 
Lister plough attached to a su 1^3=' frame. 

The location and construction of the principal w'ater channels for 
the farm is follow^ed by the preparation of the surface of the fields for 
irrigation. Pour more or less distinct kinds of lands under ditch are 
undergoing the change. There is the land which has been devoted to grain/ 
growing under the natu ral rainfall. The second class consists of low- 

’ From the* Year Book (1909) of the Unitcfl States Dept. ofAgncuUwi^ 
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land covered by native grasses^ cacti, or low bushes. The third com- 
prises the heavy sagebrush land of the mountain States, while the fourth 
contains more or less shrubbery and small trees iiiterspresed among 
smaller desert plants. In the first two kinds deep ploughing is all that 
is necessary before beginning the work of grading and levelling, but when 
heavy deert growtlis are encountered special contrivance must be used. 
‘A covering of sagebush is most easily reimoved by dragging a rail or 
heavy timber over tiic held. The stumps which remain are either 
grubbed out by hand or are ploughed out. The mesquite of the South- 
west and pine and juniper trees of the N’orth-west are grubbed out by 
hand or are roinoved h}' stump pullers, dynamite, or fire. 

FLOODING METHOD. 

Flooding the surfac^e of land from field ditches or laterals is the 
most common way of wetting soil. This method is common in the Rocky 
Mountain States, and the conditions wdiich prevail there seen to be well 
ada})ted to this niodct of applying water. It can be iifcod on quite steep 
slopes and in various otlier ways fits in with the requirements of the 
drrigator oo the more elevated lands. It con«iists in levelling, grading, 
smoothing the surface of the fields to such a degree that water will 
readily flow over it. As a means of distributing the water over the field 
small ditches or laterals are located along the best roxites. Tiiese form a 
network of channels which cut up the field into small strips, which are 
usually from 5o to 100 (,]• more feet in width. Custom differs as to the 
direction of tliese field ditches. Sometimes they extend down the steepest 
dope of the field regardless of the fall at other times they follow grade 
lines and extend from the liead dilcli in more or less curved lines across 
the field, i 

In preparing a field for this method it is firs^t ploughed and 
harr<»wed and then graded. Several good home-made implements are 
used to reduce the surface to an even, uniform grade. These have been 
described in publications of this Department. (Farmers' Bulletins 263 
and 373.) A convenient implement to make field laterals is ilie Lister 
plough, either 14 or 16 inch, attached to a sulky frame and drawn by 
tlnw horses. When the ditches extend down the steepest slope of the 
field they are located by eye, but wdien they are located on grade lines 
some kind of a surveying instrument is frequently required to establish 
the grades. A suitable fall for these rmall channels is one-half to three- 
fourths inch to the rod. 

CHECK METHOD. 

The check method consists in the division of the fields into checks 
or cofopartments^ ^each having a comparatively level floor space sur- 
rounded by a low, flat level and a bordering supply ditch. 
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The checks are made in one or two more or less distinct ways* 
are kuowu as the *^*reetangular” and the ‘^contour/' The bound- 
aries of the former are straight, forming rectangles which are usually 
much longer in the direction of the least slope, while the boundaries of 
the latter conform to the natural elope of the land. 

The field should first be carefully surveyed and the margins of the 
checks marked by a plough furrow or in some other way. The levels 
are formed by scrapers, which remove the earth from the high parts of 
the floor and deposit it on the levels. Levelling devices of various kinds 
are subsequently used to grade the floor and trim the low embankments. 
An essential feature in checking land is to arrange each tier of checks in 
such a way that each can be flooded from a supply ditch. Woodibn 
gates in the ditch bank admit the lequired amount of water. 

BASIN METHOD. 

In all essential features the basin method does act different from 
that just described. fai't that basins are used in the irrigation of 

orchards and checks in the irrigation of alfalfa, and the further facU- that 
basins arc much smaller and last but for one season, have served to dis- 
tinguish them and to accord to each a separate place. 

Orchards are prepared for irrigation by this method by forming 
ijidges of the loose eartl) midway between the rows of trees in both 
diirections in the n^aiuiei’ sliown in figure 10. These ridges are made 
with ordinary walking ploughs by throwing up two furrows or else by a 
ridger. When the t<^p soil is light and free from weeds only the ridger 
is required, but in more tiompact soils and on .sorb covered with weeds 
the surface should first be disced. This method is well adapted to the 
warmer portions of California, Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico, where 
the winter irrigation of orcliards is becoming a fixed practice. Water is 
then abundant and large quantities can be applied when the land is thus 
formed into small compartments. 

BOEDER METHOD. 

One of the most common ways of fitting the surface to be floocled is 
to divide each field into narrow strips or ^^lands” by means of low, flat 
ridges of earth. These ridges extend from the head ditch at the upper 
margin of the field down the steepest slope to the bottom. When the 
slope is too steep they follow a diagonal course. In either case the fitld 
i$ divided into bands or borders, each of which is watered separately. 
Figure 11 shows a portion of the head ditch having three gates, through 
which water is flowing into as many borders. The tract is first ploughed 
or disced and then laid out in mpow parallel strips by plough furrows, 
which mark the locations of the levels. On an average the levels am 
ipamd about 50 feet apart and extend for a distance of hOO or more feet. 
5^ey are usually formed with a scraper, whidi is driven back ai^ 
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in a direction at right angles to that of the markings^ and as each fiill 
•scraper crosses a marking it is dumped and the surface is again skimmed 
over to collect earth for the next level. I'he ridges or levels thus formed 
are too steep and irregular and they are trimmed and flattened by suit- 
able implements until their height is not more than 8 to 10 inches and 
ihe base is 6 to 7 feet wide. The land between the levels is carefully 
levelled and graded so as to -permit water to flow in a thin sheet from 
the top to the bottom of each border. 

FURROW METHOD. 

With the exception of flooding from held laterals, the furrow method 
is more generally employed tluin any other. In its main features it is 
extremely simple. 

There is only the making of a furrow in cultivated soil for the 
passage and absorption of a small stream of water. From so simple a 
beginning many modifications have been evolved, most of which pertain 
to devices employed to distribute water among the furrows. 

The common practice among unskilful irrigators on poorly prepared 
fields result in an uneven wotting of the soil, waste of water, and reduced 
yields. Before watering such crops as orchards, sugar beets, potatoes, 
and corn, furrows are made with a light plough cr cultivator. Water 
is then admitted inte the head ditch at the top of the rows, its surface 
is raised by checks to the required height, and the furrows are supplied 
with water by making openings in the head ditch. The chief objeeiiim 
io this cnide and inexpensive plan is the unequal distribution of water 
to the furrows. 

A more even division of water among furrows can be made by using 
short tubes on the lower bank of the head ditch. These tubes are most 
frequently made of laths or slightly larger strips of boards, but may be 
made of cement, iron, or tin. By means of check gates, spaced near or 
far apart according as tlie grade is steep or flat, the surface of water is 
kept up to the proper height and the tubes are so placed that their upper 
surfaces will be on the same level and some little distance under water, 
Figure 12 shows the distribution of water from such boxes. In the 
ISTorth-west, where lumber is cheap, wooden flumes with small openings 
'on one side are rapidly taking the place of earthen head ditches. These 
flumes vary in width from 8 to 12 inches, and the openings are con- 
fboHed by metal or wooden gates in the manner shown in figure 13. 
Throughout the southern and central portion of California cement 
flui)^ and pipes of various kinds are quite generally used to distribute 
Wider to lunows* A common type of flume is shown in figure 14. In 
the procete ol before the cement hardens, small metal tubes are 

apaerted ^ te the omhaid., the flow through each tube being 

k^ulatad by When pipes are used a line 
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is laid across the top of the tract to be watered at the proper depth below“ 
tlie surface, and at regular distances stand-pipes^ are inserted to bring: 
the water to the surface, where it is dissolved between a number of 
flurrows by special devices. 

PIPE METHOD. 

Where water is pumped from wells and where it is conducted from 
gravity canals under pressure, a convenient way of irrigating certain 
is by means of surface pipes. These pipes are made at the factory 
into convenient lengths, usually 10 feet, of various diameters, and of 
different weights and kinds of metals. When not in use they are stored 
in an outbuilding or shed and carted to the field which is in need of' 
water. In the main feed pipe, which is laid underground across the top 
of the field to 1)0 watered, there are Ptanfl]npes at r(‘giilar intervals, and 
a length of the inovable jiipe is atached to the lowest standpipe, using 
heavy canvas hose to make the connection. To this length others are 
attached until a line extends on one ride of tlie field to within a short 
distance of the bottom. When the water is turned on, a section of canvas 
;hosp serves to distribute the water down the slope and as far on each' 
side as the hose will leach. Several lengths of pipe are then removed 
and carried over to an adjoining strip. The hose is again attached and 
another block of land watered. In this manner an entire strip on orfe 
side of the field is watered, and the pipe is again strung out in such a 
way tliat the strip next to the first can be watered. 

.IHRIGATING lilOM. 

In lltOP tiie farmers of Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas received 
over $18,000,000 for their irrigated rice crop. The well-drained, rich 
soil of that warm, humid region, when abundantly supplied with water 
at the proper time, is well adapted to the needs of this crop. Unlike* 
most crops, 3‘ice must not only be flooded, ])iit the top soil must be kept 
either continuously moist or submerged for a considerable part of the* 
time. In the river sections of Louisiana two systems of culture, the* 
wet and the dry, are employed. In the wet method the fields are* 
flooded and ploughed in the water to a depth of 2| to 4 inchcfe in 
April or early in May. The seed is sown broadcast and harrowed in,, 
after which the water is turned off and the rice speedily germinates. 
In the dry method the land is ploughed, harrowed and seeded from the* 
midcTJe of March to the first of July in a manner similar to the treat- 
ment given other cereals. Under both methods a little water is turned’ 
on when the rice is 4 to inches high. If the water is cold it must 
be used sparingly on early rice> while on Idte rice a sufficient depth 
of water ihnst be maintained to prevent scalding. Unless the ci^op it; 
attackeii by insects the water after being turned on is kept cm 
untfi withdrawn previous to the harvest. 
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In tJie prairie districtii of Lousiana, Texas, and Arkansas, where.* 
over 85 per cent, of the total yield of this country is grown, the fields* 
are ploughed 2 to indies deep at any convenient time between the 
harvesting of one crop and the planting of the next. Unless the soil is^ 
very hard no irrigation is needed before seeding. The most common, 
vaiieties me Honduras and Japan rice, tlie acreage in the former being 
double tlmt of the latter. Japan rice grows more slowly, requiring about, 
lifleeu days more time to mature. Advantage is taken of this to in- 
ri<‘ase the l(‘nglh of the grooving season, well as that of the irriga- 
tion season, in order that the largest possible acreage may be handled 
by a given number of labourej's. The time of seeding extends from tlie 
middle of March to July. The Honduras rice is planted first and there 
is usually suflicieni rainfall to germinate the seed. In ease irrigation 
water is needed to sprout the seed, it should not be allowed to remain 
more than a few liours or It will cause the seed to rot. Water, as a rule,, 
is not needed on the Japan riee, or again on t!e‘ Honduras ri(*e, until the 
plants are froju 1 to d indies higli. W'aier is at first used sparingly, 1 ut 
the surfae(‘ is flooded wl on the rice attains a height, of G to 8 inches. As 
in tin* ease of the river nee, the fields an* continuously flooded from time- 
to time until shortly before the cro]> is harvested. 

• In the river districts of Lousiana the water required is obtained by 
sijdiening it over tlie levees from the river, or, in case of low water, from 
pool- into which it has been pumped. In the prairie districts large canal • 
systems supplied hy pumping plants and irrigating extensive tracts are 
common. The pumping plants ojieraie against heads arranging from 10 
to ')0 feet, and are made of sufficient capacity to furnish 7 to 8 gallons 
]K*' minute for each acre irrigated. One cubic foot of water per second, 
w n,hl thus serve about GO actres. 

Modifications of the ehcck metliod and preparation prevail thron.gh- 
onf ihe ii('e di«tri(*ts. In the past the levee.s were far apart, hut later 
practice has fully demonstrated the .advantages of having three to five* 
contours in each foot of vertical elevation instead of only two, as was the 
f(*rmcr custom. This allows a corresponding reduction in tlie height of ^ 
the levees and the size of the cheeks. The lesson whi(rli experience has 
taught in the rice fields (rf the Oulf States, as well as in tlie San Joaquin 
Valley of California, is that the low levee with a broad, evenly trimmed’ 
base is best and presents the least obstruction to farm operations. 

IBKlCiATIiVG ALFALFA. 

Stated generally, Alfalfa is irrigated by flooding in the Becky Moun- 
tain States, from furrows in the Forth West and in hordevs and checks 
in the South West of California. The amount of water, usually desig- 
nated the ^^head/^ required for flooding varies from 50 to 300 miner’s 
iiichesi This quantity is conveyed to ihe highest point of the field in 
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fiupply ditch and is there divided among two or more held laterals, tlie 
number served depending on the total head. Tlie least head for any one 
lateral is seldom less than 40 inches. When water is admitted into a 
it is checked at a point 100 feet or more below the place of tn- 
tjance. These checks may be earth, coarse manure covered with earth 
on the upstream face, canvas, or wood. The effect of any one of these 
checks is to raise the water until it flows over the low places or tlirough 
openings made with a shovel. Any excess water is caught up by tlie 
fficM lower Jateral and when tlie soil is thoroughly soaked to a dcoch of 
ah ml 12 inches tlie check is either broken or removed to a point ’ nver 
dovn o/ the flooding of the adjacent piece of land is begun. One man 
can water froju about 2 to 5 acres in twelve hours. 

Tlie fine soils found in parts of the North-west have a tendency to 
run together and foi-in a crust after water is spread over the surface. In 
order to prevent puthiling and baking, wiiieh injure crops, the soil is moist- 
ened from furrows. Tli(3 spacing of tlie furrows varies from 12 to d*S 
inches, depending on the readiness with which the water jnoistens the 
dry earth on each side of the furrow. Water is turned into these from 
head ditches, usually through spouts or tubes. When a field is properly 
prepared the task of irrigating by this method is easy. In sandy h)am 
with furrows 500 to 1,000 feet long the water is allowed to run for about 
two days. At first a larger head is used, but after the bottom of caeli 
furrow is wet a smaller stream will suffice. 

In irrigating Alfalfa in cheeks large heads are the rule. In 
the Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts of California 10 or more 
cubic feet per second is commonly used. With this head three or four 
cheeks, eacli averaging about three-fourths of an acre in extent, art\ 
flooded at one time, and in ten hours it is possible to irrigate 16 acres: 
to an average depth of 6 inches. With such facilities for distributing 
;and controlling water, the welting (d the soil becomes an easy and simple 
task. 

In irrigating alfalfa in borders in tlie Yuma Valley, Arizona, a head 
of about 4 cubic feet per second is divided between 3 or 4 borders and the 
time required for the thin sheet of water to traverse ti field 40 roods long 
depends on the slope, soil, crop, and thoroughness of irrigation desired. 
The usual time is one hour. 

IRKTOATING «RAIN. 

Grain occupies an imiwrtant place in irrigated farming. Such 
emps as alfalfa, lieets, potatoes, ptid fmit give much greater returns, but: 
l^ain growing must needs Ik* praicticed to round out the requiremeirts df 
diversified farms under irrigation. To tlie new settler with 
it brings in quick returns; it is one of the l>est preparafewy 

the, ordinary' crop 

of grain, alfalfa, and sugar beets or potatoes.'^^ ^ 
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Grains of all kind are irrigated mostly by the flooding method, 
but borders and furrows are also used to a limited extent. The 
process of flooding grain fields from field laterals is very much the same 
as that for alfalfa, except that the laterals are spaced closer. Less care^ 
is likewise taken in forming these channels, since they are not intended 
to last beyond one irrigating season. After the last watering, and before- 
the grain is ready to harvest, the field ditches are filled in so as not to 
interfere with the reaper. 

In the Yakima Valley in Washington grain is irrigated from 
furrows spaced 24 to inches apart, and in the Imperial Valley in Cali- 
fornia it is flooded in borders alK)ut 50 feet in width and often a quarter 
of a mile long. 

The low duty of water or grain land is due largely to the newness 
of the ground and the rough condition of the surface. Kesults of mea- 
surements made in diffm*ent States of the West show that large quanti- 
ties of water, often exceeding 6 acre-feet per acre, are frequently applied 
to grain fields. It is apparent from the low or average yields obtained 
that the greater par tof the water is wasted. Under skilful use more-^ 
than 2 acre-feet per acre is seldom needed. 

IIMIIGATLNU SUGAU iG^UrS. 

'riie growing of sugar beets under irrigHtiou is higldy profitable when 
a heavy tonnage can be secured. To accomplish this desirable end, alfalfa 
fields are frequently ploughed under to make way for sugar beets, and 
when no rotation is practised the best soil is usually selected for this crop. 
Perhaps the best soil for sugar beets is a well-drained clay loam with just 
enough sand or silt in its composition to work freely. Deep ploughing 
is essential, and, as a rule, li pays to sulvsoil. The two operations loosen 
Ihe soil to a depth of 14 to 16 inches. Outside of California, sugar beets 
are irrigated by furrows. These start from a head ditch running across 
the upper margin of the field and extend down the steepest slope 
or diagonally if the slope be too great. The furrower may 
be used to form the furrows, provided the runners are spaced to corre- 
spond with the beet rows, and also provided that the soil is loose and free. 
Shovels attached to cultivators are, however, the most convenient imple- 
ments for this purpose. It is welLnigh impossible to distribute water 
in long furrows, and for this reason their length should not exceed a 
geuieral average of 360 feet, Fields that are 600 to 1>000 feet long 
should be provided with at least two head ditches, the lower one acting 
as a drainage channel^ upper half of the field and a supply ditch 

'fair ■ ' 

cultivation, levelling, grading, and fur- 
.but. none of these is sO’ 
even:.*; distribution of ' the water among 
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vthe furrows. In perhaps 90 per cent, of all beet irrigation too much 
water is forced into sonie furrows, resulting in flooding parts of the crop, 
which invariably sulfers in consequence. Some device should be used to 
regulate the quantity of water . entering each furrow. Each small 
•stream should then be allowed to run untl the absorption which goes on 
•in its passage down the furrow has sufficiently moistened the soil around 
tlic roots. 

As regards the right time to irrigate and the proper quantity to 
: apply, the best guide is a close observance of the crop itself. Sufficient 
moisture should be gi\'eii to the soil to enable the beets to maintain a 
.steady, vigorous growth. When water is applied too early it produces 
leaves at (he expense of the roots, and loo late watering cause the 
‘to mature before tliey have their growth. A depth of 4 to 5 inches ov^*r 
the surface is usually applied at each watering, and the number of ap- 
plications ranges from 2 to 4 in a season, the ground being cultivated as 
^coii after each irrigation as practicable. 

IRRIGATING POTATOES. 

'J'he growing ol’ potatoes in a commercial way in some of tlie arid 
Start ir rapidly becoming an important industry. Its succcsss is largel y 
<lu 5 t* en interchange of other irrigated crops. A common rotaii *a < n 
*tho mere fertile bench soils of Greeley, Colo., con&ists of grain as a nurse 
-(rc»]) to alfalfa the first season, then two years of alfalfa, followed by tuo 
yonr^ r.** i^otatoes. In the San Luis Valley of Colorado the ?omm(>rj 
'field pea is substituted for alfalfa, the most common rotation being one 
to two years of peas, one to two years of potatoes, followed by one to 
two years of grain. 

The rotation of crops in potato growing has an important bearing 
on tl c v/ay in which the fields are prepared for irrigation and the man- 
ner of applying water. Neitlier the check nor the basin method is suit- 
able, since potatoes can not well be flooded. The choice lies m>l.v7cen 
"furrows and flooding from field laterals, silica it is easy to change from 
tj«‘» flu'ding method followed in alfalfa, peas or grain to the furr/w 
methcj^" followed in potatoes. In furrow irrigation the size of the 3 >ld, 
tlic slcpt^ and the character of the soil cause the length of the furiow to 
vary from a minimum of 200 feet to a maximum of 1,400 feet. From 
the standpoint of the irrigator it is not advisable to increase the lenjgth 
"beyond 660 feet. Somestimes the furrows are not more than 6 inches 
deep, at other times they are 12 inches deep. A common practice k to 
"tove the bottom of the furrow about 12 inches below the crown of the 
In most other respects the irrigation for potatoes does not 
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IBRIGATiSG OBCHAKDS. 

Gently sloping land is preferred for irrigated orchards. A fall ol, 
10 to 20 feet to the mile insures good drainage and the soil is not eroded 
*by small streams of water. On very flat slopes the excess water from 
irrigation has frequently to be removed by artificial means and on very 
.steep slopes the difficulties of applying water are much greater. 

Furrow and basin irrigation are the usual methods employed, but the 
fojmer is more common. In setting out land for commercial »n;iiiirds a 
section is usually divided first into 40-acre divisions and then into 10- 
acre tracts. The lateral ditches supply the divisions, and individual 
-owners control the respective tracts. When the width of driveways is 
-deducted the length of a tract occupied by trees is seldom more llian OOu 
feet. This distance governs the length of the furrows. ITie watering 
-of orchard trees during the first season after transplanting is most com- 
monly done through two fuiows spaced 4 feet on each side of the tree. -\s 
the roots expand more furrows are added, and about the time the tree be 
:gins to bear the entire space between the rows is moistened, the number of 
fur^'ws necessary to accomplish this depending on the soil, depth of fur- 
row, cultivation, etc. It has been shown that evaporation is from 
furrow than from surface irrigation, and that deep furrows conserve more 
water than shallow furrows. In citrus orchards, where water is valuable, 
H depth of furrow of <S inches is common. 

In conducting a supply of water along the upper margin of an 
orchard and in distributing the flow evenly among a large number of 
furrows, various plans have been adopted. Although the earthen ditch 
is still common, it is no longer regarded with favour. Wooden spouis 
or short length of pipe inserted in the lower bank of the feed ditch mii 
cheap and fairly effective. Wooden flumes with auger holes about 1 
inch ill diaimder spaced every 4 feet are quite effective, but the wood 
soon deteriorates and in time decays. The cement flume overcomes tliis 
objei tion, but both interfere with the free use of teams. For this and 
‘Other reasons many orchardists prefer to conduct the water in a pipe and 
bring it to the surface through a short stand pipe located at the head 
of each row of trees. Each standpipe, through the small openings made 
in its shell slightly above the ground surface, can supply all the furrows 
belonging to any one row of trees without interfering to any appreciable 
■extent with the free passage of teams. 

The quantity, of water applied to orchards during an irrigation 
season runs all the way from 1 to 5 feet. When more than 3 feet in 
4epth k used it is pretty safe to conclude that the excess is wasted. 

In districts of scanty lainfair and heavy evaporation, the most 
crops are produced with the use of 20 to 30 inches in depth 
^ver the mrfuce thTou|;he^^ One of the most productive 
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apple orchards in the vicinity of Wenaltchie, Wash., is irrigated five 
times between the middle of May and the last week in September, from 
4 to 5 inches in depth being applied at each watering. In Southern Cali- 
fornia it requires fully 3 inches per month iu depth over the surface, in- 
cljuding both rain and ditch water, to keep citrus trees in good condition 
For the past seven years the amount of irrigation water which has been 
applied to the lands under a canal at Riverside, Cal., which serves about. 
9,000 acres, has averaged 27f inches in depth over the surface. The 
average rainfall of this locality for the seven years was 10% inches, thua 
making the total 38| indies or a trifle more than 3 inches per month. 
In the introductory paragraph of this article it was estimated that the 
water now diverted from stream channels and other sources in excess ol 
that required to produce satisfactory yields is sufficient to irrigate 
?, 000.000 acres of land. Very little of this excessive use is deliberate 
waste. A large part of the water taken from natural streams is lost 
before it reaches the fields of the farmers, and another large part of H 
nsiilts from the failure of the adapt methods of soil and crop conditions, 
a Hi I to the character of the water supply in deciding upon the t»est 
method for given conditions. All these factors must be considered ard 
the crop should be examined often to see whetlier the water is lieing' 
properly distributed to the roots of the plant. 


strawberry Culture. 


By W. T. Maooun, 

Horticulturist of the Central Experiment Earm, Ottawa, Canada.* 


Owing to the comparatively short lime from the sovnug of the scod 
the plants bear fruit, the growing of Seedling strawberries is one of tlje- 
mpst interesting lines of experimental work in fruit culture. If the seeds 
are sown immediately after ripening they will germinate in font or five- 
w^ks if the soil is kept moist, and the plants from them will fruit the- 
next seawn, if the conditions for growth the first summer are {ayoursble.. 


These conditions may be obtained by growing the plants in cold framM 
where they can be protected in late autumn and have a longer seasoh lor ; 
grbwtlu If seed is not sown the aams season as planting, it 'should -liiij; 
, :teld over until ^rihg, mixed with sand or in envelopes. -The ieM 
quite shallow, not more thto a quarter of ah inch in 
l5pip^red'-soil.''-..li!^n '"plants; are 
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pricked out about six inches apart, where they will remain until the 
spring following the planting of the seed. They should then be set out 
in. the open about three feet apart each way. If the plants are grown 
on a large scale, it may be more practicable to transplant the seedlings 
dijectly from the seed-row to the field. No runners should be allowed 
to form the year the plants are put out in a cold frame. Before a variety 
is distributed, it should be fruited at least three years, as often the 
promise of the first season is not borne out the next year. As no two 
seeds from a cultivaied variety are likely to produce strawberries exactly 
alike, one may have five hundred different varieties from five hundred 
seedlings of one named sort. As a rule, the proportion of varieties which 
are as good or better than the best on the market is very small. ] 

PllOPAGATlNG Sl’RAWBFllRIKS FROM liUNNEUS. 

The usual method of pra])agating strawberries is from runners. It 
is by means of these that tlje natural increa.se of a variety takeg^ place. 
As the first runners whicli have made root soonest, an dhence usually make 
the strongest plants, these are the best to use in making a new plantation. 
There has been much discussion during recent years regarding the merits 
of the so-called ‘^pedigree*^ plants which have l^en offered for sale by an 
American firm, they Iniving claimed that, through years of selection, they 
had developed a much better strain of certain varieties tlum those who 
liad not followed this system. In the first place the term ^‘pedigree’^ 
has apparently been improperly used by this firm, as, to have a pedigree 
the ancestors of a plant or animal must bo known, new blood l>eing intro- 
duced in each generation through raising a new variety from the seed. 
A good pedigree is very desirable, both in plants and animals, but, up to 
the Resent time, the pedigree of plants for several generations is not 
often known. In tlie case of the ^‘pedigi^ee” strawberry plants it is said 
there has been a selection of plants under flavourable conditions of 
growth, not an introducing of noiv blood. Plants which have been 
selected from the best plants year after year and grown under the most 
favourable conditions should show some improvement over those not 
selected, but the claims of superiority of the so-called ^^pedigree^^ plants 
have not been borne out by the results obtained liere. In 1903 there 
were five of these ^^peoigree’^ varieties procured and compared witli 
varieties of the same name, which had not been specially selected. These 
were fruited for two years, but while in some cases the ^^pedigrec’’ plants 
yielded better than the others, they did not always do so. While tla? 
results obtained do not warrant the purchase of ^digree’^ plants rather 
than others where there is no special claim as to selection, we believe 
that the principle of selection is good, and if thoroughly carried out i*? 
bound r^lt in ^proved strafe^^ however, can only be 

ini|ntaii^d |^:cou selection. - 
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‘•EvbBbbaiung'’ Stuawbebeies. 

Dtiriug the past twelve or fifteen years there has been much interwt 
shown in the so-called '‘Everbearing” strawberries. These are varieties 
which, in some localities, will continue to bloom and ripen fruit daring 
the summer and autumn iong after other kinds liave stopped bearing. 
Tills everbearing habit is considered by some botanists to be due to the 
transformation of the runners of these varieties into flower-bearing 
stems, the overbearing sorts making few runners. The wild Wood straw- 
berry and its variety, the Alpine, have long been known to fruit more or 
less all tlirough the summer and autumn, and for this reason they and 
seveial cultivated vaiieties of them are often called the Strawberries of 
Eour Seasons. These all bear small fruit, hence they have little com- 
mercial value at present. In 1890 the Oregon Everbearing strawberry 
was exhibited at the Portland Exhibition and attracted mucii attention, 
being of good size. Whatever its everbearing habits may have been in 
Oregon, it proved very disappointing in this respect when brought to 
the Eastern and Middle States and to Canada. Ix was introduced into 
France about 1893 or 1894, and was higlily thought of there for some 
time, as its everbearing habit was quite pronounced. 

In 1893, the St. Joseph strawberry was introduced into France, and 
its introduction marked a new epoch in the history of Everbearing strawr 
berries. Tiiis variety was the result of thirteen years’ work by the Abbe 
Thivolet, Clanoves, Frahce, who began in 1880 by crossing the Alpine 
strawberry with a large-fruited variety, the latter being the female 
parent. From this cross is supposed to have spning the St. Joseph, 
through many generations and selections. In it there is no evidence of 
Alpine blood. While the St, Joseph strawberry was much larger than 
the Alpines, which up to its advent were the only cultivated strawberries 
which showed the everbearing liabit regularly, they were small compared 
with some of the best large-fruited sorts. The Oregon Everbearing was 
reported in the Bevtie Eorticole, France, in 1897, as being much supmor 
to the St. Joseph in point of size, and it was thought would supersede 
that variety, but did not do so. Seedlings have been raised from the 
St. Joseph; the St. Antoine de Padoue, one of the best of tliem, is said 
to be a marked improvement on the former, bearing more fruit of ex- 
cellent quality. The Oregon Everbearing strawberry was planted at the 
Central Experimental Farm in 1895 and the St. Joseph in 1899, bhit 
neither of these varieties produced enough fruit after the regblar straw- 
btrry season was over to make them worth cultivating. It is evidi^ 
fi|liat success with this class of strawberries is largely a matter of clfaftiiilei ; 
tJsJStPOT very when ihe fruiting season is over— weather witicli ; 

favourable prdhiotion of ranher8-“r-there -will of^ 
I'il^ljB^rinp^when •there is; a. cha:i^ 'to; warm, diunp weather,' 
fruit. ' 
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These eonditioBs influence some varieties more than others. Oim 
sfifeieott this peculiaritj^ will be strongly marked, while the next it niAy 
joot be noticed at all. Tlie plants of these varieties may sometimes be 
.nuide to fruit in late summer and fall by removing all the tirst blossoms. 
The Pan American, a variety originated in 1898, witli Samuel Cooper, 
*of New York State, yields very well to this treatment under some con- 
editions. Tlie Louis Gauthier i.s another variety whicli sometimes beais 
.in the autumn. 

Pollination and Character or the Flowers. 

It occasionally happens that a j^erson who has a variety of straw- 
berry which yields mucli better with him than other varieties which 
lias growing alongside, concludes to discard all his other kinds and grow 
;that one variety. He does so and is disappointed to find tliat he Iuh 
very few biuTies, and these ill-shaped and worthless. He does not kno^v^ 
whit to think about it, but writes to the Experimental Farm to. learn 
what is the matter. The reply is sent back: ‘‘Are you aware that the 
flowers of strawberries may be perfect or imperfect, or bisexual and 
pistillate; in other words, do you know that some varieties of straw- 
berries produce blossoms which have both male and female oi‘gans, while 
other varieties have only female organs? If you do not, the solution of 
your difliculty is very easy,” 

The male and female organs in plants perform the same functions 
;as in animals^The fine dust formed on the stamens, which is shed when 
the flower is in bloom, is the ferlilising agent, which falls on the pistil 
and fertilisation takes place. If tlie stamens are absent, or nearly all 
absent, as is the case in imperfect or pistillate flowers, no fruit, or very 
little fruit, is formed. If a perfect, or bisexual flowering variety and an 
imperfect flowering variety are growing in close proximity, the flowers 
on both will be fertilised as insects and winds carry the pollen or dust 
from the perfect to the imperfect. It very often happens that imperfect- 
'flowering varieties produce the best crops when properly pollinated, and 
this experience may lead fruit-growers who are igntu-ant of the foregoing 
fact to make the mistake of planting only one variety, whicli may he 
imperfect, 

A row of a perfect flowering sort should he planted to about every 
two to four rows of an imperfect variety, to have good results. The pro- 
portion wilLdepencl on the amount of pollen produced by the perfect sort, 
'^f it is not necessar^'^ to plant an imperfect variety at all, as 

aro pienty^^^o sorts which have perfect flowers. It is essential 
to have: in full bloom at the same 

^ there would be no 
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Several terms have been used io express perfect and imperfeci 
such as Hermaphrodite and Pistillate; Staminate and Pistillate;, 
Bisexual and Pistillate; but most persons now use the terms Perfect. and 
IiiilM^rrect as the least confusing and the most expressive. The contrac- 
tions of these words used in this bulletin are ‘Ter.^’ and ^Tmp.^^ 

The Soil and its Preparation. 

If possilile, tlio site fur ihe strawberry plantation should be chosen 
whore snow will lie in vvinlei*. A good covering of snow usually ensures’ 
a good crop of fruit. One of the most important requisites in a soil for 
st rawhi'rries is thorough drainage, as where water lies on or near the 
surface, the plants are sure to siilFer either in summer or winter. While 
too much moisture is bad, too little moisture is unfavourable to the de- 
velopment of fruit, hence a soil sliould be retentivie of jnoisture while 
not saturated with it. Warm soils, sucJi as sandy loams, will produce 
early fruit, but friable clay loam will usually produce the best crops. 
Much, howevej-, dci^emls on lla‘ riclmoss of ihe soil, as strawberries need 
an alnindance of available plant-food to give the best results. 

Soil which will grow good crops of roots will usually grow good 
si rawberries, A soil should lx* chosen, if possible, which doc.s nut bake 
naiurally or which by lhoro\igh lillage may l)e brought into such good 
condition that it will not bake. It is difllcult to keep the plantation free 
vof weeds in soil that bake.s, and it is also hard to coiv^erve soil-moisture 
in a dry time. 

Soil sliould be rhosen, il jio.'^sible, that lias beel^ prepared in a 
nioasuro, liy growing a (•1(1) of ro('t>. which have l»een hciuily manured. 
After t]i(‘ roots oc olhei* crops have beon removed in the autumn, the 
land slumld be stirred deeply, it being a good practice to use a subsoil 
]>lough after the ordinary kind for tliis purpose. By using the subsoil 
])loiig]i the soil may be loosened to the required depth without bringing 
the subsoil to the surface, which would probably liappeii if it were 
iVloiiglied very docj) with the ordinary plough. Clover sod ploughed in 
the autumn is also g(;od, as the sod fiiriiishes humus, but grass-sod land 
should be a\oi(]ed as there i.s great danger of injury from the white 
grub. In the spring the soil should be brought into good tilth with the 
harrows and when it is thought best it may be ploughed beforehand. 

Fertilisers. 

The best fertiliser for strawberries is well-rotted barnyard manure, 
which should be used in large quantities. There need be little fear of 
using too much — thirty tons of well-rotted manure per acre being a fair 
application. It may be applied early in the spring before planting and 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil, or it may be used for a previous 
cultivated crop so as to get fne soil clean and in the best condition for 
the strawberry plants. Fresli manure is not as satisfactory as rotted, for 
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it may make the soil too Joose, causing it to dry out quicker and make 
.the conditions bad lor newly-set plants. On heavy soils, I'resii manure 
auay be used with better results than on Jigliter soils, but as there are 
Jikeiy to be many weeds grow ii green jriaiiure is. used, rotted mamire 
is preferable even on heavier soils. If fresh manure is used it will be 
better mixed with the soil by planting time, it it is {ip]>!iod in ilie pre- 
vious autumn. W ood asho.s are very useliil for n top-dressing, ami i'rom 
50 to 100 busiiels per acre may be applied broadcasted early in llie ^pring 
when ihe land is being harrowed, the larger quantity being used for iaiul 
wdiieh is poor in potasli. An application of even tweiity-tive bushels per 
acre should give beneficial results. If barnyard manure cimuot i)e nie 
tained easily, juitrogen and humus may be added to the soil by phmgli- 
ing under clover, peas or some otiier leguiainous crop; potash, b\ u-iug 
from 200 to dOO pounds ]>er acre of muriate of potash, if woejd aslves 
cannot be obtained; pliosphoiic acid, by the use of ground bone, at the 
rate of from 200 to dOU ]»uuuds ])er acre before planting, filtrate of 
soda is also useful for furnishing nitrogen unless it can be obtained in a 
eJieaper form, by the use of barnyard manure or leguminous crops. An 
application of 100 to .150 pounds nitrate) of soda broadcasted just iiefore 
the flowers open in the sjiiing, is soiie.iimes desirable if the plants are 
not making \ igorons growth. 

JM.wis .\\i> Tiii.iH Tukatmknt. 

if the plants bo* ."etimg out an‘ obtained from a dislam-t'. they 
should be ordered to arri\e a> (‘arly in the spring as possible aft'o* tlie 
soil can be worked, and planted so(*.n after arrival. It is often, iaiwever, 
not eoiivenienl to plant at onee ; but in any ea>se, the parcel I'ontaining 
1:110 plants .should 1 h* opened up when it arrives, otherwise they are liable 
to lieai or dry out, eilber one of which conditions should he avoidc^d if 
possible. The plants sliould now be heeled in in some place where the 
soil is well drained. Open a trench sufficiently deep to cowv tlie loots 
of the strawberries well and so that tlie crown will Ih‘ just aljo\e ground. 
Now place the plants close together, but in a single row in the trench. 
Another trench is now opened parallel with the first and about six iiielies 
from it, using the soil to cover the roots of the plants in the first treurli, 
Tliis soil should be firmly packed or tramped against the roots so that 
the moisture will come into close contact with them. If loosely bee led 
in, they are very likely to dry out and the plants die. Other trem h**s 
should be dug parallel with the first two, if needed. By the tiim? ilie 
field is ready for planting, these lieeled-in plants will have made now 
roots and be in better condition for plaaiing than if they had Ijeoii >et 
out at once. The best plants for autumn planting are what are known 
as ‘^pot^^ plants. These are obtained by sinking two and one-half iiu li 
pots filled with . rich finable soil in ‘ the ground and placing a new 
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runner in each of them. These root and majke good plants by late- 
sumiuer. The advantage they have over plants rooted in the ordinary 
v a}' is that when they are transplanted they are taken from the pot and 
re-planted with a ball of earth without disturbing the roots. Hence 
tliey are but little checked and will soon go on growing again, making, 
stronger plants, which will bear more fruit than the ordinary ones. 

Before planting, it is a good plan to remove all the large leaves of 
the plants except about two of the healthiest ones. This prevents too 
rapid transpiration of moisture from the plant before it becomes estab- 
lished and may often save it when dry weather sets in immediately after 
planting. Long and straggling roots may also be cut off at this time, the 
removal of aboiit one-third of the roots being a' good practice. When 
possible, one's own plants sliould be used as they are much more likely to 
live than those procured from a distance, as the former can be dug and 
plajited within a few hours while still fresh. The best plants to use are 
the strongest of those which have been made the previous year. Plants 
whicli have already fruited should not be used as they are much more 
difficult to transplant and their vitality has been weakened by the pro- 
duction of runners. It is a good practice, if it can bo managed, to grow 
plants for setting in a special propagating bed, tlie old plants in which, 
not being allowed to fruit, make stronger runners and plants than do the 
fniiting’-plants. Furthermore, the extra attention to the cultivation of 
the soil and to the placing of the mmers in such a bed will ensure good. 
]) hints. 

Planting 

>Successful planting may be done eitlier in the spring or autumn; 
Early in the spring, however, is the most satisfactory lime, as, if the- 
plants are set then, when tlie soil is in good condition and cool and moist,, 
they will make rapid growth and many runners during the summer, if 
properly looked after, and produc^e a full crop of fruit the following 
season. If planted in tJie autumn, there will, as a rule, only be a light 
crop of fruit tlie following season, and unless the weather is favourable 
and ihe soil is moist Avhen the plants are set, there may be little growth. 
If ]>1 anting is done in tlio late summer or autumn it should be as soon' 
as tlie plants can be obtained with sufficient roots and when the soil is 
moist. The most satisfactory w^ay for the average person in Eastern. 
Canada to grow strawberries is in what is known as the matted row. 
The plants are set from fifteen to eighteen inches, or even more, apart in^ 
row^s three and one-half to four feet apart. The varieties which make a: 
large number of nmners, such as Warfield, Senator Dunlap, and Splen- 
did. need not be planted as closely as those which make fewer runnera^ 
such as Bubach, Buster, Glen Mary, and Williams. If the plants are set 
early in the spring and have a long season for growth, the vatietiet 
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which make a large number of i-unners may be planted twenty-four inches 
apart in the rows, thus admitting of cultivation both ways for a time, 
tliereby reducing the number of weeds and ensuring better growth. As 
soon as the distances have been decided upon, the rows may be marked 
with a marker and then again cross-marked so that plants may be set 
where the linos inlc*rse( I. Long rows are desirable as, with them, time 
will be saved in cultivation. Planting may be done either with a spade 
or with a trowel or dibble. When planted with a spade, two persons 
are required for the work, usually a man and a boy. The man takes the 
spade and opens the hole by forcing the spade into tlie ground, pressing 
it forward and backward. As soon as it is withdrawn, the boy places a 
plant in position and the man presses the soil firmly against it with his 
foot. This method is very rapid and, if the soil is well pressed against 
the plant, is quite successful. A surer method of obtaining a perfect 
stand is by using a frow^el or dibble for opening the liole, whereby the 
plant is more likely to be set the proper depth, and more care is usually 
exercised in spreading Ihe roots and firming the soil about the plants. 
By this method, ()n(‘ person both opens the hole and sets the plant. 
Great care should be taken to have the crown of the plant just at the 
surface of flic ground after it has been pressed in when planted. If it 
is too liigh the crown will dry out, and if too low it wdll be smothered. 
Care should also be taken when planting to spread the roots against the 
sid(*s of tlj<‘ hole. Planting machines are used by some growers and give 
good satisfaction when tin' work i? well done and the season favourable. 
If both perfc(*t and iin])erfcct varieties are planted there should be about 
one row of perfect to two to four of imperfect, as previously stated. 

Cultivation. 

As the value of ilic future crop wdll depend largely on the strength 
of the runners and new plants which are formed during the early part of 
the summer, it is very important to encourage rapid growth from the 
outset. Cultivation should ])egin as soon as possible after the plants are 
sel, and the surface soil should be kept quite loose and free from weeds 
until the cultivator inierferes with the runners. The early cultivations 
should }»e deep in order to loosen the soil in which the roots are to 
groAV, and to warm and aerate it, making conditions for growth of fruit 
as favourable as possible, but as soon as there is danger of injuring the 
roots of the plants, cultivation should be shallow. Hoeing will be neces- 
sary occasionally in order to destroy all weeds and loosen the soil close 
to the plants. All blossoms which appear during the first season should 
be pinched off so as to reserve the strength of the plants for the produc- 
tion of runners. Most varieties make far more runners than should be 
allowed to remain, and, if one is making a speciality of strawberries or 
wishes to get the finest berries, the best plan is to place the runners 
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that they will root more quickly, and to destroy all those which are not 
required in following the system which it has been decided to adopt. In 
the prairie provinces, where winds prevent the })ronq)t rooting of runners, 
it is important to hold them in place until they root witli stones, pieces 
of sod, an inverted crotch, or by any other suilable method. 

FollMlNG THK MaTTKD EoW. 

The best way to grow strawberries for genei-al culture in Ontario 
and Quebec is in the matted row. By this method, labour is economised 
and the results, wdiile sometimes not as good as where special methods 
are adopted, are obtained wdtli the least expense and the greatest prolil. 
Where a special market is to be catered for and when desired for home 
use, strawberries may be grown by other methods which will r(>sult in 
larger and finer fruit. While many who grow strawberries in the maticil 
TOW do not take the ti’oublo' to place the runners as they inrni, ii pays 
fc do so, as tJie sooner tlaw take ro<U, the stronger the plants will he by 
autumn and the inon^ fruit will bo ])roduced the next season. Ail tliat 
is necessary is to ])la(e the rnriners so that they will he as nearly nni- 
loimly distributed as possible in order to economise space, and put a 
little soil over them to hold them in place, at the same time leaving the 
terminal hud bare. When treated in this wmy they will n»ol quieklv. 'i\) 
get the best resuHs, runners should m.>t he nearer than from -1 to 6 inc.lies 
apart, all otliors being devstroyed; hut in jiractice it is often difficnlt to 
accomplish this and restrict them tc’ (his area, as some varieties make a 
great many runners. 'Jliese arc, liowevcr, the kinds which have most 
need of thinning, as, when the plants are very thick, the fruit is too 
pmal). Tlie width of the' row’ formed by autumn will depend on the* 
number of runners whicdi arc* made. Init, if planted early and properly 
eared for, most varieties will make a nnv twm feet w ide. At this wi Itli, 
tljcre would be a palh ]<S inclics wide left for the pickers between the 
TC'ws. As some vai’ieties would cover the whole space between the rows 
w’iti) junners in one season, it is necessary to remove tliose not ^vantod 
with tlie cultivator or hoe. 

. Single and Double Hedge Bow Systems. 

The so-called single hedge and double hedge row systems are merely 
mrdifications of the matted row. The runners, instead of being a Howled 
t) form indiscriminately, arc most of them removed and the rest placed 
where it is desired to have them grow. In the single hedge row system, 
tw’fj to four runners are left on and these are placed in line with the 
row on each side of the parent plant. When grown in this way the row^s 
are two and one-half to three feet apart and the original plants about 
two feet or more apart in the rows. When the row is formed, the plants 
itre six to ei<Tht inches apart in a single row. 

In the double hedge row' system, six nmners are left to each plant. 
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one on each side of the plant in the row and two on each feide of the 
original row, all about equal distances apart. Trained in this way, the 
original rows should be about three feet apart and the plants two feet 
or more apart in the rows. 

The “twin'’ hedge row system provides for two rows IG to 18 indies 
apart with the plants at first about two feet apart in tJie rows, with a 
wider space of two feet for a path and for cultivation between each pair 
- of rows. Tlie new plants are placed six to eight inches apart between 
the pair of rows. The hedge row systems require considerably more 
labour tljan the matted row, but the returns will often well repay tii.* 
grower for the extra amount of work. By this method the plants get 
more opportunity of developing strong crowns, better cultivation can be 
given and more of the plant food in the soil will be available, resulting 
ill larger and better fruit. 

Hi IX System. 

Larg(‘ berries may be obtained by growing the plants by what is 
kiM/wn as Ibe “Hill System." The plants are set from V? to 15 indies 
apart, in rows tw'o to two and one-half feet apart; the Idossoms are 
})iiidied off the first season as in the other system and no runners 
allowed w form. By this method a very strong crotvn is developed ; the 
plants, having more room, become very vigorous, and, as a result, t.he 
fruit is large and sometimes as good crops are obtained as from The 
matted rmv. ilowever, winh^r injury is muoh more likely to occur when 
plants are growm individually, and if plants grown in hills die from 
heaving or from some other form of winter-killing they leave large 
blanks, causing a great lessening of the crop. Unless kept well cultivated 
or well mulched in summer, suffer more in a dry time in liills 

than in the maite<l r<»w^ where the crowns are better prolcdeJ by foliage. 
If the plants are kept well mulched, very fine fruit is produced when 
Btrawberries are grown in lulls, which mokes this method sometimes pre- 
ferable when growing strawberries for home use. 

Winter Pkotecttox. 

After permanent frost has set in and the ground is quite solid, the 
plants should be covered witli a light coat of clean strawg that which will 
not pack closely over the plants being the best, marsh hay being verv 
good and free from weed geeds. This mulch will prevent the alternate 
thawing and freezing of the ground in the spring and protect the plants 
if there is not much snow in winter. A heavy mulch may cause heating 
in the spring before it is removed, and as a light mulch of two or three 
inches is sufficient, more should not be used. Tt has hccii occasionally 
recommended to grow soinetliing between ilie rows of strawbenies dur- 
ing the latter part, of summer, wliieh could be used to )H>ld the smov in 
the winter, but this is not a desirable method as, while growing, it ex- 
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hausts the moisture from soil at the expense, of the strawberry plauts.- 
While plants will often oome through the winter* without protection, it ia- 
best not to take any risks. After the frosty weather of early spring is^ 
over and before the plants begin to grow, they should be uncovered and 
the straw put between the rows to keep the fruit clean. If the soil is 
one which bakes or dries out easily, it is a good plan to remove the 
irnilcli, cultivate, and put it back between the rows when conditions will 
b(‘ better for conserving mtiisture. As soon as tlie fruit has been picked, 
the straw should be removed altogether, the plantation ploughed up, or, 
if left for another season, it should be weeded and the surface soil 
loosened with the cultivator so that the new nmners may liave a chance 
to root. 

ItENLWlNG THE PLANTATION. 

The most satisfactory results are obtained when only one full crop 
is gathered from a plantation. If, for instance, plants are set this 
spring, the plantation s’uould be ploughed up after the fruiting season 
of the next year. There will thus be a new plantation made every yeaa*. 
By this system, much better fruit is obtained as the plants are not so 
thick in the row and the soil can be kept much freer of weeds. Where 
the white grub is troublesome, it is very important to renew the planta- 
tion every year, as this pest increases rapidly in old plantations and some- 
times almost ruins the crop. It is quite possible to obtain two good 
crops or even more, from a plantation by careful management, but the 
older the plantation, the less the crop will be and the smaller the fruit, 
as a rule. 

Renovating an Old Bed. 

^^hile as a rule the most profitable method of growing strawberries 
is to take only one crop from a plantation, and at the most two crops, it 
is sometimes not practicable to renew small plantations after the second 
crop, tinder such circumstances, there are several wavs in wdiich the bed 
may be improved. Usually an old bed is grown up with grass and weeds 
and crowded with strawberry plants, and to improve the bed, these must 
be reduced as much as possible. As soon as the fruit is off, the leaves and 
grass should be mown off and burned. One plan is to plough or dig 
down the middle of the row, then thoroughly cultivate or rake. Another 
method is to narrow the row on each side to a width of 8 to 12 inches, 
turning the sod towards the row. Still a third plan is to plough len^h- 
wise through the centre of the row, then cross-plough. It is necessary 
in following any of these methods to level the soil afterwards with the 
harrow, cultivator or hoe. Usually the work is finished with the hoe by 
cutting out all surplus plants and bringing the soil about those remain- 
ingy which will give them better conditions for making roots. It should 
he remembered, when renovating the bed, that it is not necessary to leave- 
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luanjr plants. Plants left sixteen to twenty inches apart sEonld make 
good row by autumn. Those left should be the )'oungest and strongest. 
It is a good plan when renewing io work in some short rotted manure 
to improve the soil. 

lUKKiATIOX. 

During the fruiting season ilie strawberry needs a large supply of 
moisture to give maximum crops. In some seasons, owing lo dry weather, . 
the cj-op is reduced very much, the season is shortened and tiie profits 
are small. If, under those conditions, there were available a supple- 
mentary supply of water which could be used for irrigating, a marked 
improvement in tlie crop would be ensured in many cases. Where men 
are growing plants for sale, more runners wnlj be made and the plants 
will be stronger if an abundant supply of Avater during the growing 
sejc^oii is available. 

VAIfTETIES. 

Owing to 1li(^ ease with which a new variety of strawIxnTV is origin- 
ated, and the short time it takes tc fruit tlie same, tlie number of new 
s(/rts eatdi year in America is very large. Only a small proportion of 
those which are produced arc better than, or even equal to, tlie best 
Aviiich arc already on the market, but often the originator is not the most 
competent person to judge of the relative value of his seedling, and as a 
result many iieAv sort? are offered for sale every year. It is the work of 
the Experimental Farm to test those new varieties as they appear, and, 
having compared them with standard sorts, publish, when deemed advis- 
able, a reliable description of tliem and the yield obtained. During the 
past twent)’’-one years, 596 named varieties have been tested at the Cen- 
tral Experimental Farm. Of this number only fourteen are still under 
test of those giwn during ilie first two years. This does not mean that 
nearly all the varieties tested at lust have deteriorated, but that better 
kind.s liave been introduced and have taken their places. It is interest- 
ing, hoAvevor, to note that of eleven varieties which were considered very 
promi.sing twenty years ago, tlire<‘ are still among the most promising 
under test, namely, the Rubach, Warfield, and Daisy. The Daniel 
Borme is another variety of the Warfield ty]>e which continues to 
do well, though under test for twenty-one years. Williams has been 
tested for eighteen years and is still one of the best commercial berries 
for long-distance shipment. 

It should be stated here that all the tests Avitli varieties have been 
made on sandy loam soil. On clay loam tb 3 results might have been 
different, but this soil was not available. 

The ideal variety of strawberry has 3^et to be found, but, as an aid 
to those who are originating new kinds, the folloAAung description of an* 
imaginary variety approaching perfection i.« herewith given : 
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i)BSORIPfXON OF AN lOEAL VaIUKXY OF STRAWBEKUY. 

Perfect . — Plant hardy, very productive; vigorous, ij]^fi{king a moder- 
ate number of mnners; should succeed well on a great variety of soil ; 
must withstand drought well Foliage large, abundant; rust-resistant. 
Flowers borne on stiff stalks of sufficient length to keep the fruit well off 
the ground ; pollen abundant. Fruit : Size, large to very large from be- 
. ginning to end of picking season; form, roundish conical with a slight 
but not prominent neck; regular; calyx or hull small; seeds not pio- 
minent; colour of uniform lively, deep glossy red from tip to stem; not 
showing scald readily; flesh firm, red, juicy with a tender core; subacid, 
sprightly, with a pleasant high flavour. Season, very early to very late, 
or, ill other words, all summer. 

A berry of the foregoing Jescriplion is not an impossible one to 
realise, and if those having strawberries to introduce would have the 
ideal strawberry more in rniri'l, tliere might not be so many inferior sorts 
introduced every year. 

As the ideal strawberry has not yet been found, until this ideal ap- 
pears, it is necessary to plant several kinds, each having its own good 
points, so that one may have the greatest quantity of fruit of good size, 
apearance and quality from the beginning to the end of the season. 

In order to furnish information regarding the best varieties for 
•certain purposes, separate listvS are publislied in addition to the general 
list. 

Vabieties of Strawberries RECOMMENOEn. 

There are so many varieties of named strawberries introduced each 
year that the list of those recommended has to be changed from time to 
time, as tliose of superior merit are found. 

The following are those which are recommended at tlie present time: 

Oommercial . — Beder Wood (per.). Splendid (per.), Warfield (imp.), 
not suited to light soil, Williams (per), Greenville (imp.), Bisel (imp.). 
Sample (imn.), Buster (imp.), Pocomoko and Parson’s Beauty are also 
two very good commercial berries. 

Domestic. — Excelsicr (per.). Splendid (per.), Senator Dunlap 
'(per), Tjovett (per), Ruby (per.), Bubach (imp.), Wm. Belt (per.). 

Vabiicties Having the Labgest Fbuit. 

The amateur grower likes to have varieties which produce the largest 
"fruit, and the man who sells fruit to special customers also prefers the 
Jiargest, if they are suitable in other respects. As twenty-five average 
berries of ciach kind arc weighed from year to year at the second picking, 
"it te possible to give the following list of the twelve varieties giving the 
largest fruit. The a verage weight is for five years, unless otheiwiso 
-^epecified : 
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V^aricty.’ 


Flower. 

Averag^e Weight for 
c; N'ears of 25 Av'crage 

Sizi'd Berries, 
ozs. 

Maximus 


per. 

85-6 

Enormous 


luip. 

8 1-12 

Bubach 


imp. 

7 11-i.i 

GladstoiK* 


IH-r. 

7 3-4 

Glon Mary 


... per. 

... 7 7-12 

Carrie ... 


imp. 

7 7-12 

Ridg'evvay 


per. 

7 5 

Brandywine 


per. 

7 

Sampjio ... 


... imp. 

7 ‘-3 

Buster ... 


imp. 

7 1-0 

Clyde .. 


per. 

7 1-6 

Hood Kiver 


per. 

7 


Some newer Viirieties liave also ijrodueed large I'ruit. The following 
is the average for two years: 

Big Bobs, 8 ozs. ; Joe, 8 ozs. ; Armstrong, 7 7~H ozs. ; Yant, 7 .>8 
ozs. ; Uncle Jiinn, 7 3-8 ozs. Other varieties producing very large fmit 
aj'e New Globe ami Gibson. 

Varieties Having the Most Attractive Furi r. 

A]i attractive berry is very desirable, especially in mid-season when 
tlieie is the greatest competition. A berry to be attractive should be of 
good size, regular in shape, and of a liM^ly but rather deep scarlet or 
crimson, witli a glossy surface. It has been found by experience that the 
light scarlet berries do not sell so well as the darker shades, if the latter 
colour is not dull. The seeds should not be too prominent, but should 
not: be much sunken. Tiie following are considered the most attractive 
of those growm at the Central Expeiumental Farm: 

Mosf Atfraeltvc. — Anna Forest, Anna Kennedy, Barton's Eclipse, 
Bisel, Bomba, Bubach, Daisy, Daniel Boone, Eleanor, Hood River, Irene, 
Joe, Kittie Rice, Lloyd’s Favorite, Logan, Lovett, Marie, No Name, Par- 
son’s Beauty, liidgCAvay, Sample, Satisfaction, Senator Dunlap, Sher- 
man, Snowball, Steven’s Early, Tennessee Prolific, Van Deman, War- 
held, Winnie Warfield. 

Varieties Having the Best Quality. 

Varieties having the best quality means, in this instance, those 
which have the agreeable characteristics of the strawberry developed in 
the highest degree. As tastes differ considerably, that which is considered 
best in quality by one is not thought highly of by another, but it is be- 
lieved that this list will include most of those wdiich would be considered 
best generally:. 

Best in Quality, — ^Beverly, Big Bobs, Gibson, Granville, Ham, Ju- 
cnndn Improved, Kittie Rice, Luxury, Marsltall, Nich Ohmer, Pennell, 
Ruby, Renrlet Ball, Snowball, TTncle Jim, Win. Belt, Wonder, Yant. 

Unfortunately, seme of those which are best in quality are inferior 
ni productiveness, hence many varieties of fine quality have been dis- 
carded, among these being Brunette, Cameronian, and Tirahrell, three* 
of the finest flavoured varieties. 
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Bust Varieties for Preserving. 

The darker-flet’hed varieties usually make the best looking preserves 

• and are, as a rule, the most suitable for this purpose. Of the varieties 
recommended in the general list the best are Senator Dunlap, Warfield, 
Splendid, Lovett, and Kuby. 

Varieties Withstandinc Duoughi* Best. 

During the strawberry season of 1908, there was one of the severest 

* droughts ever experienced at the Central Experimental Farm. The 
foliage of most varieties wilted down and many leaves dried up, but some 
kinds showed much gioaicr ability to withstand the drought than otliors. 

‘This is no doubt dre, in some cases, ti Ihe ability of the foliage to with- 
stand the hot, dry air, and in other? to a better and deeper root system. 
Some varieties, doubtless, had both resistant foliage and good roots. 
Most of t]a)se wliieli witlistood the drought best were medium to late in 
season, though it should be slated that in this case the early sorts have 
not been considered, as their fruiting season was almost over before llv' 
drought affected the ciep severely. Following are the varieties in alpiui- 
betical order : 

Armstrong, Bartor/s Eclipse, Beidler, Big Bobs, Brandywine, Bus- 
ter, Commonwealth, Clyde, Daniel Boone, Dora, E. H. Ekey, Gandy, 
Giant, Gibson, Glen Mary, Governor Rollins, Great Ruby, Greenville, 
Hatch Experiment Station, Hood River, Hero, Joe, Luxury, Miller, Mr-. 
Cleveland, Mrs. Fisher, ^Mrs. Miller, Murray, Nettie, New Dominitm, 
New Globe, Parson’s Beauty, Pennell, Pocomoke, Ridgeway, Robbie. 
Ruby, Scarlet Ball, Seedling from C. H. Smitli, YarmoiitlK N. S., 
Steven’s Late Cliampion, Sunnyside, Tennessee Prolific, Unde Jim, 
Williams. 

CaI'Hes of Poorly-Shaped Berries. 

There are two causes of poorly-shaped berries or nubbins. The 
< commonest is unfavourable weather conditions. The flower and grow- 
in^g fruit of the strawberry are very cusceptible to injury from (*old 
winds or cold weather. Sometimes part of the berry is injured while 
another part, being perhaps more protected, escapes and develop? a? 
normally as it can witli part of the l>erry injured. Another cause of 
poorly-shaped fruit is lack of proper pollination. The supply of polleTi 
is either deficient in the fruit itself, or there has not been enough 
brought by wind and insects to pollenize all the stigmas of of the berry. 
Extremely dry, hot weather may injure the pollen. Rainy weather dur- 
ing the blossoming season may cause much poorly-shaped fruit by pre- 
venting proper pollination. The remedy is to plant varieties with 
abundant pollen and mix these with any imperfect sorts which may be 
^own. Keeping the plants back as much as passible in the spring by not 
^removing the mulch early will help to avoid, injury from cold winds and 
frost. 
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Thm Growing anti Preparation of Wool for 
the South African Market. 

I 

By Jas. J. McCall, 

Govemuimt Wool Expert^ CedaraS' 

TiiK object of this article is to place before wool growejs, in as concise 
a form as possible, the most important points in connection with the 
wool imlustry, in so far as it affects the producer. J^aturally the first 
object of consideration must be the sheep, as it is on the breeding, con- 
stitution, condition, environment, treatment and age of the animal, that 
the value of its wool depends. That \vool from a well-bred sheep is of 
far greater value than that from an inferior or mongrel animal is gener- 
ally admitted, and the good sheep requires no more feed or attention 
than the mongrel ; so that it is self-evident that it is bad policy to keep 
the latter animal on the farm. Just as important as good breeding, is 
good constitution, and this is the one sure foundation on which build 
a superior flock. It is far easier to breed good wool on to a flock with 
sound constitutions, by up-grading, than to breed sheep with good con- 
stitutions from weakly progenitors; in fact it is courting failure to at- 
tempt to do so. The condition of the flock oug^ht to be the farmer^s con- 
stant care. No matter how poor a sheep may be, it will still grow wool 
of a sort, but to obtain the best results the animal should alw^ays be kept 
in good condition, not necessarily fat, because that only affects the grow’th 
and condition of the wmol up to a certain point. When that point is 
reached, the additional nourishment goes to form fat or flesh, and unle^^s 
the farmer desires to lay up a reserve of condition in his flock, or to 
fatten for market, this ultra condition is quite unnecessary. 

The sheep is a most susceptible animal and the wool-covering reflects 
this trait in a very marked degree. If the animal be subjected to ex- 
tremes of heat or cold, semi-starvation, excessive thirst, sickness, over- 
driving, or any other abnormal circumstance, the wool will always sliow 
the effects either by a tenderness or by a decided break, coinciding witli 
the period of growth at wliich the interruption occurred. When w^ool 
has suffered in this way its value is reduced by at least one-third. Sick- 
ness may not always be preventible, but the flockmaster can provide 


• Thi« Article has been written by Mr. McCall for a booklet, which Messrs. R(M<I «v 
Acwtt’s Wool Mart Ltd. (Durban), are brinsringr out; W’e are indebted to Mr. Green, 
the Manatcing Director, for an advance proof for publication in this Journal, This 
bod^clet will prove of great interest and value to sheep farmers in South Africa, and hi 
our next article we intend in publishing a review of the same.— -En. 
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against any of the other causes of this ruinous, result by care and fore- 
sigllit. 

Environiuent is a subject that the farmer must study closely when 
laying the foundations of his flock. When one considers that it is the 
effects of climate and environment that are mainly responsible for tho* 
various breeds and types of sheep which now exist, we can appreciate 
how the Rambouillet was evolved from the fine Spanish Merino, and how 
the wrinkly Vermont was also bred from the same ancestors. 

Undoubtedly, selection played an important part in these evolutions, 
but selection without suitable environment and climate would never ac- 
complish such results. It is common knowledge that certain districts are 
only suitable for the breeding of fine wools, while others again are best 
adapted to produce strong wools. Two districts in Australia with which 
the writer is personally acquainted, give practical proof of this fact, viz,^ 
Mudgee in N.S.W., and South Australia; the former grows some of the 
finest wool in the Commonwealth, the latter is famous for its robust 
wool. It may not be out of place to mention here that, as a rule, very 
fine vv^ool and a large coarse carcass, is an anomaly; when it is otherwise,, 
it is the rare exception which proves the rule. The treatment of the 
flock and the individuals composing it, is a subject wbich is of too com- 
prehensive a nature to be dealt with in the present article, but the most 
salient points may be mentioned, viz., dipping, dosing, feeding, shelter- 
ing and endeavouring to keep the sheep from Imrtful seeds and vegeta- 
tion which injure the wool, and lastly, but not least, the avoidance of 
dirt and dust as much as possible in the growing fleece. The final point 
we have to consider is the age of the sheej) in so far a.s it concerns good 
wool. 

When a ^heep is two-toothed it is growing its best and most valu- 
able fleece, and from that age onwards the fleeces will gradually become* 
of less value as the seasons pass — both as regards quantity and quality, 
and more especially so in a breeding ewe — ^until a time arrives when it 
does not pay to keep the animal any longer as a wool producer. With 
few exceptions, it is good policy to discard sheep when they have obtained 
their full-mouth, and even earlier if possible. Of course, individual cir- 
cumstances and expediency must be taken into consideration, but that 
does not affect the advisability of following the advice given, where prac- 
ticable. 

Lambs, 

To the inexperienced beginner in siieep-farming there is one fact 
to which I would draw his attention in breeding lambs. Lambs born 
from May to September, commonly called ^Vinter lambs/^ have always 
mere stamina and attain to a larger and more robust frame than 
tner lambs.^^ I speak from personal experience, and I think those farmew 
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who liavo bred both sorts will bear me out in my statement. There are 
many reasons for this, but the following I consider the most important. 
Kwes due to lamb in winter are, as a rule, built up and i)ut into such 
good condition during the summer months, that they enter the winter 
with every prospect of emerghig from its hardships with constitutions 
Uiumpaired. When the lajnbs are born, the mother lias a sudiciency of 
ndU to nourish the olfspring, and this supply is kept up by a Judicious 
advlilion of artificial food, say rape, kale, roots, rye-grass, etc., to tiie 
ordinary veld grass. This serves a three-fold purpose: the strength of 
the mother is kept ii]), tlie iamb is well noiirislied at the most importaiil 
time of its life, and it is also taught to eat artificial food. When wean- 
ing tiine comes, the lambs are strong and Jiearty, and when weaned oii 
to the young spring grass, their growth is not arrested, and tlie mothers 
have an opj>ortunity during the summer months of recuperating from 
the effects of maternity. In breeding “summer Iambs'^ tlie opposite re- 
milts obtain and the iambs never attain to the stamina of their winter 
brethren and sisters, 'riiere is a truism in wool growing 1 would like to 

emphasise, ‘‘Semi-starvation of the sheep and successful wool growing 

can never be combined.’' ( hiod-feeding is as important as good-breed ijig. 

Having touched thus hiielly on Hie growing of good wot)l, we can 
now (‘onsider the projier inaiimn* of shearing and preparing it for mar- 
ket, and in this coniUM tion 1 may stall' that when I write of a llo.‘i-e • r 
of the get up of wool, I refer only to the full year's growth or approxi- 
juately so. 1 am one of those who hold very decdded views about the 
custom of sli(*ariug twi<‘e a year, hut as the matter i.s controversial 1 will 
not in tlii'5 article give expression to any opinions on the subject. 

In preparing wool for market tbo days are past when tlie judicious 
addition of a shovelful of sand meant (^xtra profit, oi* the ingenious use 
of tile garden watering-c^an on the sheep previous to their being shorn 
was siiffi(*ient to bleed the imyer of a few more pounds. If there is one 
business above all otlu rs in whieb ii pays to be honest, it is in the wool 

growing industry, and it will be well for farmers to recognise this ra<d 

a^nd act accordingly. 

When sheep are about to be shorn precautions ought to he taken to 
obviate the dust nuisance at the shearing kraal or shed, hy having a 
plentiful supply of water close at hand, and by frequently cleaning tiu' 
catching pen. The shearing floor should have a smooth surface which 
can be swept clean, concrete or flooring-boards for preference, but whore 
this is not practicable a tarpaulin well stretched out does fairly well. 
Never shear on ox hides with hair on; the liairs come out and got mixed 
up in the fleece, a circumstance which detracts considerably from its 

.eafpcrience in South Africa, tliis is a common 
practice with many fanners, and one which cannot be too severely con- 
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deumetl. The equipment of the shearing shed ought, to include a bass- 
broom^ a couple o£ baskets, a wool table, and if possible a wool press. 

'riie broom is used almost continually on the floor. When a boy 
has shorn a sheep, the place where he worked should ho swept clean before 
ho eommojices on another, otherwise the dags and moits which are 
Iriiiijiied olf tlie britcJi and points are picked up with the fleece, and are 
aj)t. lo be rolled up wdtli it, unless exceptional care be taken at the wool- 
table. It is far preferable that all such clippings be swept together on 
the floor, and removed from time to time. 

'riie baskets are kept on Ihe shearing floor and the “belly wooF' is 
thrown into one, and all the ofclier trimmings into the oilier. When the 
baskets are filled they are (*inp1ied into ^eparate wool l)ales (which are 
hung in some convenient place hy the four comers) until snflieient has 
luciirnnlaied to make a complete bale of each lot. 

How TO ilonn and Sular a Sklep. 

After being caught the sheep is placed with its rump on the ground,, 
between the shearer's knees, which are held slightly apart. The fore- 
feet aaid head are then placed well up under the shearer’s left arm, 
thus leaving tlie left hand free. The belly wool is first removed by 
shearing with hoik blades under the wool from the elbow to the point 
of the flank, then shearing wfltli cross-blows to the other side of the 
bell}^, care meanwhile being taken not to cut the pizzlo of Hams or tlie 
teats of Ewes. This belly wool is taken off and thrown aside. The 
shearer tlien proceeds to clean the crutch and the points. Having com- 
pleted this, the position is now^ altered. The shearer places his right 
leg between the sliee])’s legs^ pressing slightly on the brisket, the left leg 
piessiiig on its backbone. He then grasps tlie sheep's muzzle with his 
left hand, having the palm of the hand beneath the lower jaw. The 
sheep's head is then pressed back over the shearer’s left thigh, bringing 
iicc'k and jnuzzle into a straight line. He tlien proceeds to shear from 
tlie point of the right shoulder close to the brisket, with both blades 
vnder the wool, and sliears right up to behind the sheep’s right ear, then 
tears the wool out — not cutting it. This is called ^^opening up.” The 
wool from head and neck is then shorn, gradually proceeding down the 
left side of the sheep until the tail is reached. During this time the fore- 
quarter of the sheep is gradually brought forward, leaving the rump still 
in the same position on the floor. This is accomplished by the shearer 
graduall.y moving back as ho shears down the side. It will now be 
noticed that the sheep is lying flat on the floor. Whilst in this position 
the wool growing on the back-bone is shorn off from the tail to the neck.,. 
‘The shearer then stands over the sheep facing its iiead. He catches the 
right ear, or head, with his loft hand and pulls the head and neck back- 
on to the shoulder, and proceeds to shear the sheep away from the wool.. 
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As lie progresses along the rigiit side, the sheep is graduall}^ lifted into 
a perpendicular position, until the tail is reached. It will now be found 
that the sheep is sitting in his original position, on the same spot, 
whilst the lleece will be lying on the ground, unbroken, and in a suit- 
able position for picking up. 

Picking vv a Fleece for TmiowiNO on to the Wool-Tarle. 

if the sheep has been shorn and the wool taken olf according to fore- 
going directions it will be found a simple matter to pick it up correctly; 
hut if not, it is rather inoie ditlicult, but still iiossiblc. When the fleece 
has been taken off. it will be found lying with the white shorn side 
uppermost, but after it has been picked up and thrown on the w^ool- 
table, that side must be underneath, so that second cuts, fribs, etc., will 
fall tlirough the spars of the table. When about to pick up a shorn 
fleece, tlie c-oj'reci place to stand is at that part of the fleece representing: 
the neek, with the toes underneath the wool, the picker-up then stoops 
forward and witJi both hands grasps those portions on each side of the 
brilch, which ought to be opposite where he is standing. The wool is 
pulled slightly towards him, then smartly whipped back with a circular 
motion so as to fold the fleece backwards, giving a double fold; this 
renders that part strong enough to be gathered round on each side wiili 
a sweeping motion towards the right and left foot, when the whole fleeee 
is ])inehed up together. Tn this form it is carried to the end of the wool- 
table and held up as perpendicularly as possible. Tn throwing, the bunch 
)f fleece is brought in towards the breast of the thrower, then thrown 
smartly out, aiming at the other end of the table. Wlien the arms are 
almost extended in the aef of throwing, the hands are moved smartly 
apart, but still grasping the briteh cf the fleece. This releases the part 
that was resting on the toes in picking up viz,, the neck : naturally this 
part flies outwards, and the act now is similar to that of the house-wife 
/aying a table-cloth on the table; ihc two hands are held further apart 
and gradually lowered, as the fleece sinks on to the wool-table, com- 
pletely spread out with the clean side underneath. The process is very 
simple, and may be taught to anv^one in about half-an-liour by any expert 
thiTuver. 

To Skirt a Fleece. 

In this operation no hard and fast rules can be laid down, as to 
what should be taken from or left on the fleece. Individual knowledge, 
judgment, and expediency are all important factors in skirting fleeces, 
but a few main considerations may be mentioned. Tn skirting, com- 
mence at the neck; in this country where the flocks are comparatively 
fiinall, unless this portion is very seedy or burry it is not advisable to 
take anything off. Passing on, we may just pick off a few fribs or second 
^nts from the point of the shoulder, but as little from here as possible; 
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on reaching the foreaini there is usually something to be taken off, either 
on account of coarseness, seediness, or wastiness, but do not go too deep. 
Along the edge of the body there should be little to come off — if the belly 
wool has all been removed — merely a few pickings here and there, until 
the thigh is reached. It is here and round the briich timt the skirting 
will have to be deepei', so as to take off all coarse, rough wool and all 
which may be stained by excreta or urine. When both sides of the fleece 
have been overhauled in tliis manner, it is advisable to notice the state 
of the wool down the middle of the back; if it looks like a lot of dirty 
cobwebs, run tlie hand (open fingers downwards, comb fashion) down 
the Avliole length of tlie fleece, and comb it off, throwing it under the 
table. If a prospective hiiycr finds a h;t of niiisliy, wasty, dirty wool 
amongst the fleeces, well — iic is going to protect himself at the scllerV 
expense. It 2 )ays to l)e thorough as a few negligent slips may damn 
what may he really a good clip. 

To Roll a FLin-xu:. 

Standing on (jiie side of iho table, the wool-roller folds over the 
edge near him for about three or four inches, siitficiemi to sliow a nice 
clean pelvodgo right along tlic whole side. ^.Phen lie loans over the tai*le 
and grasps the other edge rd* the fleece, and lil'ts it towards him, jdaeditg 
this edge touching the edge he jireniously turned over. Leaining over 
again, he grasps the foldea edge on the far side, and again lifts it to- 
wards him, until the Ivvor folded edges are exactly one abovo' the f)tlier. 
It wUl now 1)0 noticed that the middle of the ])aek of the fleece is lying 
down the middle of the folded fleece, and unless this result is obtained, 
the fleece is impro})orly folded. 

In rolling, start at the neck a?Kl roll on to the shoulder wool ; plae<‘ 
the left elbow on the roll »o hold it in position, and roll inwards from 
the britcli until the two rolls meet, pass one roll ov^r tlie other to 
tiglileii them, tlien pick the rolled fleece uji wdth both hands. 

It is not at all ne(.*essary to tie fleeces. When the tying is done 
with a portion of the floei^e, it means that part of the flece is being torn 
and trusted after so much care has been taken to keep it intact. When 
an untied rolled fleece is ydaced in a stack, or in a bale, it will be found 
that when tlie animal ]u»it has left the wool, each individual rolled fleece 
may be liandled without becoming unrolled, if not used too roughly. 

Never fie fleeres irlfh siring ; this jiracticc is severly condemned by 
manufacturers. 

Cf^ASSXXG THL FlLECKS. 

From practical experience obtained in South Africa, I am of 
opinion that intense classing does not pay, the primary reason being 
that at present the average clip is not large enough to allow of a fine 
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object of a classer handling an average South African clip should be to 
aend to market the fewest possible classes, provided that the several lots 
are of even quality throughout. The first class should consist of all 
fully grown, sound fleeces, provided there is no very great variation in 
length, and only when absolutely necessary sliould extra sorts of fleeces 
be made, such as “Super Long,’' “Heavy Rams,’^ etc, “Clothing,’’ Le,, 
“Short,'’ and “Lambs" wool being classed separately. All wasty fleeces, 
and such as are tender or broken in staple, sliould be kept out, and unless 
these form a considerable proportion of the clip, it pays to class them in 
with the best of the bellies and pieces, as they will materially improve 
the price got for this class, and the grower will then run no risk of 
having his best sort condemned for the sake of a few unsound fleeces. 
Tile l)el]y-wool and skirtings should have all britch-stairied and locky bits 
taken out before being baled, and these latter, and that which comes 
from under the sorting talile, go to make the last sort. The final sorting 
should therefore be approximately as follows: — 

(1) Fleeces, containing all fully grown and sound fleeces, 

(2) Clothing, /.e., ‘‘Short'’ or “Lambs.” 

(3) Btdlies and ])ieces: the best of the belly-wool and skirtings, 

including all tender and inferior fleeces kept out of the 
first sort, * 

(4) Locks, swcc[)ings from under the sorting talile, and all 
stained wool from bellies, britches, etc. 

(5) Heayv rams' ficeces. 

It may he said that these sort« are too comprehensive, and that 
more classes should he made, hut in advising thus. T am speaking of the 
averagie small South African clip. Should the flock be a large one, 
marked variations in length and (|uality would undoubtedly require ad- 
ditional sorts, hut each c^l^ser must use his own judginent in this re- 
spect, endeavouring, as T liave already said, tu produce the fewest pos- 
sible number of sorts of even quality. 

The choice of descriptive names for the fleece wool is ample and 
varied, there being no uiiifonu rule. Some growers use the word “comb- 
ing,” and when necessary distinguish the various sorts by numbering 
“1st” and “2nd,” and the sanie with “clothing.” Others prefer the word 
“fleeces,” “1st” and “2nd,” or alphabetically. No matter what name be 
ustd, the prospective buyer always satisfies himself fully as to the con- 
tfiits of the bales before he bids. 

Packing. 

The accepted method is to place the rolled fleeces into the hale in 
tiers of six, f.e., two rows of three, the direction of each pair of rows 
forming a tier, alternating until the bale is full. Tf flic pressing is done 
by tramping, every second tier should be tramped, and if the presser 
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takes care while at work, to keep each foot on a separate fleece, the 
fleeces will not be tom. The writer has, by this means, turned out bales 
quite as neat and as uniform in weight as by mechanical power, although 
for speed and satisfaction, the latter is to be preferred. 


Weights. 


The bales should, if possible, average about 300/350-lfe8., according 
to the condition of the wool, care being taken to avoid the mistake of 
packing too tightly. Great variations in the weights of the bales is also 
to be deprecated unless it be locks or some such heavy wool. 

Sewing and Marking. 

Every bale should be sewn neatly and securely; it shows that care 
has been taken, and when this is supported by neat stencilling of names, 
conjtcnts and marks, all uniformly and cleanly done, the clip looks at^ 
tractive, and will invite inspection, whereas a buyer is inclined to look 
askance at a clip which is sloVenly got up. It only remains for the 
farmer to keep his bales as dry and clean as possible, until tlxey reach 
the sale rooms, and, although his efforts may not at first meet with the 
reward anticipated, still, by continuing his henest work, he will, in the 
long run, reap satisfaction in a more eager competition for his clip, 
which of course means a higher price. 


Hens that stop laying may often be induced to resume the egg supply 
by a complete change of food. 


There is a wide variation of opinion as to the best method of 
handling stable manure. Some dairymen practise hauling directly to 
the field from the stable. The method merits recommend Action. 


Ifot one hen-house in twenty receives due attention as to cleanliness 
and ventilation. Let the poultry-keeper unlock an uncleanly and ill- 
ventilated house in the morning, before the occupants have left, and the 
offensive air will convince him in a most satisfactory, if unpleasant man- 
ner, why the fowls do not thrive. 
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Tiik Position of Eajst Coast Fkvfk* 


ThB PosiUon o/ Camt Coast Fever m 


OUTBUEAKS DUPING JUNE AND JULA^ 


The Chief of the Veterinary Division (Mr. W. M. Power) iurnislies the 
following list of outbreaks of East Coast Fever tiiat have occurred dur- 
ing the period 21st June to 19th July: — 

Dundee Division. — Outbreaks on the farms 'Hjonteplaats/^ (^ast of 
main line, north of Dundee- Vryheid line, ‘'Dapelsfontein/^ east of main 
line, north of Dundee- Yrylieid lino. 

Richmond Division. — Outbreaks on the farms ‘•(joinmissie Drift/’ 
^T^enavon” (IVeltevredeii and Clevelar.d (»n map). 

Umvoti Division, — Outbreak on tlie farm ‘^Rye Hill.” * 

Jmpendhh Division. — Outbreaks on the farms ^‘(airmcl,” “T P 20,” 
"^The Spur.” 

Ixopo Division. — Outbreaks on the firms “Lot IT. Dronk \’lei,” '*Lot 
H Ur “W D 1,” ^‘Eankelvie/’ “A Sr ‘‘A/' “H of 2 ” ‘^9 ” ^'Stain- 
ton,” '*Pon Hale'' (sub-division of ^^Good Luck’'), “Lot 3,” '‘Block N f. 
Forest,” ‘'D Y,” “D C,” “Bonnie Doon,” consisting of “s 35” and ]>laeed 
beWeen '‘Rem. s. 35” and “Forest," “liot C P.” 

'Aleixandra Division. — Outbreak on the farm “Fountain Head." 

New Hanover Division. — Outbreak on the farm “Elands Hock.” 

Lion's River Division. — Outbreaks on the farms “Craigneathan,” 
west of line (sub-division of “Hebron”), “Lidgetton,” east of main line, 
“Boythorpe,” west of main line. 

Estcouri Division. — Outbreaks on the farms “The Grange,” west of 
main line (sub-division of “Nooitgedacht”), “Solferino,” west of main 
line, “Doveton” (sub-division of “Wilde Paarde Vlei”), west of main 
line, “Beacon Hill” (suh-divisioii of “Zaai Laager”), east of main line, 
“Portington” (sub-division of “B of Feathersdale”), west of main line, 
'Tilgrim^s Rest,” west of main line. 

Camperdown Divinon. — Outbreak on the farm “Saville Thorpe'’ 
(sub-division of “Honigkrantz”). 

Lower Tugela Division. — Outbreak on the farm “Drayton.” 


Bowjel trouble results from numerous causes, one of the most fre- 
quent being unsanitary quarters. Tf food is thrown upoii a foul floor 
the diieks are almost certain to eat some filth along with their food., 
with the px^obable result of disturbing the digestive functions. 
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Gedmra MgHouiturai Laboratorgm 

I ■ 

yUAHTERLY KEl^OET. 

Till’: CUiemittt fi1 ilio Central KAperinieiit Faim, Oedara (Mr. W. R.. 
Sinipsou Ladell), roports^ as follows to the Director of tlie Division of 
Agriculture and Forestry, on work done during tfie quarter ended 30th 
June, 1910:— 

Only a few inleiesling ^alllples of soil were analysed during this 
period : — 


IVrcentag'es on Air-tlried Soil. 


! 

Nuinht*r.| Oisiricl. 

1 

Moisture. 



Orifaii.c 

and 

V'olatile 

Matter 

Ijinsoliihle 
j Matter. 

1 

Lime. 

PllOS- 

l>hi»ric 

Arid. 

. 

! Availabir 

Potash, j 

1 a™""*' 

I |Muvcne 

0*90 1 

1-41 

9546 

T race 

0026 i 

1 0*025 j -- i 

2 ' M 

0*82 

1*39 

95'49 

»» 

0*62 

0026 

0014 j - 

.3 i , 1, 

4 jWinter- 

902 

7*i6 

69 'S 4 

0043 

0 080 ! 

I 

i 1 

t (on 

— 

1 


0*036 


— j 0*002 j 0*014 


Nos. 1 and 2 are soils of very low fertility needing tlie applieatoin 
of a compiete manure. 

No. 3 is of very fair fertility, Init would recjuiro the addition of a 
phosphatic manure to enable it to carry a heavy crop 

Nb, 4: This was an acid soil, badly in need of liming and requires 
tlje application of a phospliatic fertiliser. Tt is well provided with potash 
available for plant food. 

■ ♦ ♦ Jlc 

Some samples of wattle baik gave the following results on 
analysis: — ^ ^ 


District. 

Total. 

Soluble Solids. 

Perceutajii^e.s. 

Non-Tannins, 

Tannins. 

Ksperanza. 6 years 

45M 

10*8 

. 34*3 

,, “ jfretMi tips ’’ 

377 

1 1 6 

26*1 

,, 6 years 

P.M.Burg, mature 

406 

1 1 *1 

29 5 

47'9 

t6‘6 

3 * *3 

,, 

48*6 


30*1 

»> 

44 6 

14*2 

304 

Ho wick, 9 years 

40*4 

*5 7 

247 

»> »» 

43*0 

17*0 

26*0 


The 1st sample from Esperanza is exceptionally good. It will be 
encouraging to wattle growers on the coast to know that bark of such 
excellent quality can be grown there. 
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A sample of limestone from a deposit found on the Busi I?iver was . 
examined with the results given below. 

The sample eoiilaiiK^d '3 per eenl. of tiiiity material, the remainder 
had the composition: — 

Percentages. 


Moisture and Org-anic Matter ... 2*51 

Sand and Insoluble Matter ... 24*95 

Iron and Alumina ... . . ... 0*75 

^Calcuim Carbonate ... ... ... 68*69 

Magnesium „ ... ... ... 1*82 

AikaliS) etc. (by difference) ... ... 1*28 


100*0 

* Containing 38*47% Caustic Lime. 

This limestone would be useful locally for agricultural purposes, . 
but probably w'ould not pay for transporting any distance. 

♦ 


A few fertilisers vvcro analysed as follows: — 

Blood Manure — Dundee : Pen;enlages, 


Organic Matter and Moisture . 

9056 

Insoluble Matter 

28b 

Calcuim Phosphate... 

1*43 

Iron Alumina, etc, ... 

5’»5 


* Containing 13*24% of Nitrogen. 



MoivSturc and 
Organic 


Calcuim 

Calcuim 


Matter. 

Sand, 

Phosphate. 

Caibonale, etc 

Bone Dust — 

Dundee 

130*2 

0*3 f 

"‘57*50 

11*99 

(Ca. 01 *96) 

Bone Dust — 

Greytown 

•26*84 

1*65 

58*66 

12*85 

(Ca. 04*94) 


i Containing nitrogen, 3*76. ’ Containing citrate soluble P. 205 18*7 

* ,, 2*72. ,, insoluble 763 


Tota' P. 205 ... 26’33. 


Superphosphate — Greytown ; Percentages, 

Moisture ... ... ... 9- 75 

Organic Matter ... ... ... 11*42 

Sand ... ... ... ... 2332 

Water Soluble Pho.sphate ... ... ib 8i 

(Corresponding to Tricalcuim Phosphate, 26*31) 

Insoluble Phosphate ... ... 7*54 

Catcuim Sulphate, etc. ... ... 31 ‘»6 


100*0 


m m m 

In view of the growing importance of tbe rubber industry in this 
country, a comparatively new source of rubber is intensting. The latex. 
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of the Euphorbia tree can be coagulated to a gummy material contain- 
ing a good proportion of rubber. 

A sample of coagulated latex from a Euphorbia tree at Winkel 
Spruit had the following composition: — 


Moisture 

Percentages. 

7*23 

Dirt and Insoluble Matter 

170 

Resin 

7470 

PiMteids ... 

... 181 

Caoutchouc 

14-56 


1 IX.I '») 


Caoutchouc is pure rubber. Natural rubber always contains a cer- 
tain amount of resin and proteids, but a large quantity of these sub- 
stances detracts considerably from the value of tlie rubber. 

In this laboratory we have separated tlie greater part of the resin 
from the rubber^ obtaining comparalively hlai^k rubber and a good 
3^ellow resin, which would be useful for varnish making and other pur- 
poses. A large quantity of the latex is being examined with the object 
of seeing if the process could be worked oii a commercial scale. 

Samples of “rubber’^ and latex from a vine in the Ngomi Forest 
weye examined with disappointing results. 

The ‘^rubber’^ was black in colour and very hard, possessing little 
<elastieity. TJie following results were obtained on analysis: — 


Percentaj^es. 

M(jisture ... ... 8 i6 

Ash ... ... . . ... 2*56 

Resin ... ... ... 44 ’40 

Proteids... .. ... ... .P'^S 

Caoutchouc and Insolub e Matter ... * 4*^3 


The latex was coagulated by exposure in the laboratory and the 
•coagulant was squeezed free from the absorbed water and analysed: — 


Moisture 

Ash 

Resin 

Proteids ... ... ... 

Caoutchouc and In. soluble Matter 


Percentag’es. 

9*65 


254 


42*08 
3>'69 
1 4- 14 


The above figures show that this material could not be utilised 
comercially in its present state, both on account of the large amount of 
resin present and the high proportion of protein. Samples might ba 
forwarded to the manufacturers at Home to see if they could do anything 
-with it, but in any case the material would not command a h^th price. 
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Forestry. 

JtlU'OKT FOlf MAY. 


TiiK Cliief Forest Oiiicer, NalaJ, reports as follows to the Director, 
.Division of Agriculture and Forestry, for the month of May ; — 

During th.e month of May, Foresters have been mostly occupied iii 
burning firebreaks where\er possible round the timl>cied areas of 
•Crown forests. In many districts the veld was in a very favourable 
^condition for such work by the Forester alone without assistance, the late 
Tains having made every shady spot a barrier preventing fires from 
^getting out of hand. These early brands will now assist in cbccking tires 
j)ut in later, and thus save cost of extra labour. Forester Foster, of 
^Jfgomi, has decided to defer his absence on leave granted until his 
forests are safe, as the natives around him are continually ‘setting tlie 
veld ablaze irresponsibly. This offence is a very difliciilt one to bring 
home to the culprits, and Forester Leigh, of Entunieni, is trying to find 
out wlio scorched some of his bush during May. Happening thus early in 
winter in the green leaf what may be done in the dry? Yet there are 
people who will say that bush cannot be destroyed by fire. At the 
Impetyeno, in the Ingela, Forester Tustin reports having nearly com- 
pleted tins protection of the forest during May. At the Zuurberg, in 
the same district, no fircbicnks were made, though a little was done in 
April and sime tlic l)cginning of June. The Bulwer and Qudeni i*e- 
•poris omit inontion of tin’s necessary work, and Foresters are being 
refened to. 

The shooting season opened with a good demand for permits, and 
ibe licenses issued under them, by the new tariff, should bring in some 
return for the strict preservation of game which has been maintained for 
many years in departmental Crown forests. From every station the re- 
ports of the stand of game are good, and denote that thinning out 
is desirable. For tlie information of those who do not read the Gazette, 
ihe charges are 10s. for each bush-buck ram, 58. for each duiker ram, 
an I Is, for each hare etc. At present licenses can be obtained 

from any Forester on production of permit and on payment ns 
above. Permits are best obtained through the local Forester, as his re- 
port on the circumstances and stand of game may be required, thus 
aaving a reference back to source of application. 

At Bulwer the sheep-killing leopard was shot through both shoulders 
on the 8rd May, and though lost sight of is probably dead. Xative boys 
and dogs accounted for a very large leopard and its mate in the Berg, 
near Hlatikulu, Mooi Biver, according to Forester Mason ; while another. 
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Avhieh had been killing the goats of natives ‘^vholevsale” is about to be* 
tackled by the Natal Police beyond Oiant’s Castle Game Keserve.. 
Foivster Symons, of the latter station, neaiJy lost one of his dogs in a 
skirmish with baboons on the 4th May, but, though badly mauled, the 
Irish terrier has recovered. Forester Symons killed the baboon — a large 
male — and also a full grown female pulled down at the same time by 
his bull terrier, lie iinds these dogs exceptionally good, and is training, 
them to leave buck alone. They should prove of great value in iwssisting 
to keep down vermin in the Jteserve. A vaal'iliebok was caught in the 
traps, but Forester Symons thinks that such accidents cannot really be 
helped, as the larger vermin naturally frequent tlie paths used by buck. 
There is one kind of vermin which cannot be caught in traps, and which 
neatly rolls up the hides of its victims and stows them away under cover. 
Both from Giant’s Castle and from Alfred County the depredations of 
tins specif*^ is re])orted. Forester Tustin finding the folded skin of a 
bush-buck hidden in the Jmpetyeni during May. He is now on the 
watch for furtlier clues to the identity of iJie poacher. One of the pests 
well in hand owing to good work iii the past is the locust, Forester 
Tarboton, of Einpangeni, and Forester Green, of ^Ngoya, both reporting 
that no sign of swarms have been seen on the const of Ziiluland. 

By the courtesy of Mr. H. M. Eaw, Forester 'Fust in was allowed an 
inspection of tlie trout in a stream on his farm Klandsdritt," in the 
Ingeli. He reports every pool swarming '.villi (ish nine iiicJies long and 
o\^r, and suggests that titmt be placed in the streams of Fmpetyerm 
and further forests, which, though near to Mr. liawV stream, belong to 
a different system. This suggestion, to my knowledge, was made as far 
baciv a< 1S94, l)ut it is not too late to use \i, I visited Forester AulJ on 
HUh Jilay and accompanied him to iiie Jngiulwini, where lie is per- 
manently marking the sites of beacons hitlierto denoted by hofcs with . 
wooden pegs alongside. In spite of a warning through the Natal Police 
to them, the native squatters in the Sonda Forest have been since giving - 
Mr. Auld a lot of trouble, and I am glad to be able to report that some 
have since been brought to book by the Magistrate, Ixopo. Other cases 
are pending, but from .Foresters’ verbal report to myself l think it neces- 
sary to evict all of them in order to obtain a manageable set of tenants 
later. I submit this for your consideration. At the ^Ngomi, Forester 
Foster is still unable to get any of the defaulting native squatters to 
work in the forest nursery us kindly offered them; neillier will they pay 
tlieir huge arrears. I could make them do both if given a free* hand. 

In a supplementaiy minute Forester Leigh suggests that Clause 28 
of Proclamation 58, 1903, sliould not apply to Kohra huts in Zululand. 
The intention of the Clause was to empower the Conservator of Foreste 
to enforce the proclamation generally in Zululand without interfering 
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■with such rights to forest produce as the natives had in a state of 
savagery. Waiving the tradition that in that state chiefs enforced cer- 
tain forest regulations of their own with the knobkerrie, and the fact 
that since British rule began regulations of considerable strictness have 
been enforced, this allowance of free produce, for domestic use only, 
w'culd be fair enough, if the setting apart of many bushes for native use 
untrammelled by any regulations was accompanied by the demarcation, 
as reserves free from the operation of Clause 28, of the principal Crown 
fo]'este outside the native location. Though the clause could hardly have 
been intcmhal to cover material for building cottages for KoJwas, it does 
not specify any kind of hut, and 1 (ertainly would not alter it to exclude 
square buildings. A straiglit wattled wall is nothing like as strong as a 
circular one, and it will ]>c found that the square hut of wattle and daub 
will give place to one of brick — sun-dried — and of shale stone where 
handy, to the advantage of the natives and of the forests. 

Imna nse, however, ns is the damage done to bush by the wholesale 
cutting of wattles for tlie perishable Imts of the natives, it is as nothing 
compared with the absolute destruction wrought by tire to clear areas 
ifor cultivation. 1 liave seem so much of it, and have so often deplored 
the ('arelessness of those in authority able to prevent it, that T am sure 
that nothing short of making it a penal otfcnce to so clear the remnants 
of our native forests, on public or ])rivnte lands, will create a public 
o))iuion alive to its atrocity. 

loth June, 1910. 


in^POHT FOI^ dCNE. 


Tlu‘ (Miief Foi'csl Ollicer ior Natal n'ports as follows for the month 
of dune: — 

Very cold weather is report(‘d from most stations. .\t Bulwer it is 
even said that smdi Ioav lei upturn hires have not been known for many 
years, and Forester Purser notes that buslibuck eoine out of the WarutshAva 
to sun themselves Avilhin fifty yards of the forest lodge. Violent Avin<ls 
are reported from Giant’s Castle, Olivier’s Jfoek, and ^Ngomi. hut, 
though great drought prevailed in some districts, rain and mist gave a 
foretaste of spring at ’Xgoini, on tlie north-AA’est of Zululaml. and at 
Ingwangwane and Tngeli, on the East Oriqualand border. 

Foresters^ returns show in most cases a good accomplisluiiont of fire- 
breaks around the wild forests. Forester Fernando heading the list with 
fifteen miles^ length of fire-lines. Forester Tustin completed the pro- 
tection of the intricate and extensive boundary of the Tmpetyene — ono 
<>f lOur }n 
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10 prevent damage from a runaway farm fire. Foiester Chilvers has* 
also been at work and has probably, at date of writing, secured the 
forests in the smaller Ingeli district Forester Foster reports having 
nearly completed the protection of the woods in the ^Ngomi Forest. 
Forester Purser has burnt three miles at the Xumeni and Inkonza — 
forests remote from his residence — and Forester Meyer, on the Transvaal 
border, obtanied the assistance of adjoining farmers in protecting the 
forests of his large district. In Zululand, Forester Leigh, Entumeni, 
and Forester Household, Qudeni, report work of this character. 

Timber-working in Section C, Impetyene, has ceased. Forester 
Tustin reporting that the state of the roads has made transport im- 
possible. Mr. Shuttleworth^s enterprise was most praiseworthy, but the 
combination of East Coast Fever and execrable roads was too much for 
him- The Zuurberg forest, in the same Ingeli range, is tapped by a 
main road, and Forester Chilvers suggests that compulsory dipping of 
cattle may relax the fever regulations sufficiently to allow of bush-work 
again at an early date. This is to be devoutly hoped, the stringent re- 
gulations being harder upon the sawyers, temporarily, than the worst 
results of the disease could be finally. 

In Zululand the lessee of the forest sections has arrived at Qudeni 
but I do not know if he is going to stack sawn timber to await trans- 
port. It would get a good chance of thorough seasoning, I think. A 
little flatcrown filling was done in the Mtunzini Division, and Forester 
Creen reports that the Eailways Department filled waterbooms for trial 
as sleepers. Forester Leigh, at Entumeni, in Eshowe Division, issued 
permits during June for 472 bundles of wattles under Clause 28 of 
Proclamation 58 of 1903. 

Examining old workings in the Hlabeni Forest, Ingwangwane, 
I’olela, Forester Fernando found the rate of natural regeneration well 
represented by young trees, obviously originating since the abandonment 
of the forest by sawyers about twenty-five years ago. The annual rings 
of a few samples taken by Forester showed twenty for Trirneria alnifolia, 
eiglileen for Halleria ellipiica, and fourteen for sneezewood. There were 
close by an old sawpit, and the site, hard trodden, would not have been 
in a fit condition for seed-germination for a few years after work had 
ceased. The more fastidious sneezewood would naturally be slower to 
genninate, as reflected by the samples taken. The growth of youngs 
stuff in and around the pit is satisfactory in quantity as well as ini 
quality and speaks well for the natural vitality of our wild bush. Of 
course there are many ruinous "Sawyers-glades^^ in the Hlabeni, as in 
otlier foreste worked before section-marking was enforced, but in order 
to judige the future effect of the marking in the Xalingena Forest in his 
^strict Forester Fernando made a short excursion across the Ingwang- 
jrane to the Insikeni Forest, in the Cape Colony. Here a section, cut* 
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out lifteeu years ago, had been marked by a District Forest Officer, and 
carefully protected since by the local Forester. This section showed that 
it had been marked neither more lightly nor more heavily tJian the two 
sections in the Xalingena with a successful result. As ouj* sections were 
first marked lightly by Forester Fernando, and then more lu3avily by my 
directions, we are equally gratified by the vigorous growth of well-shaped 
forest trees in the section at Insikeni. The new crop in the latter is 
usually mixed as to species, but there are pure thickets of young yellow- 
woods. Snee?.ewood is common in the level parts, showing that its 
scarcity in similar sites in Natal is due to its being absolutely cut out 
where accessible rather than to the preference for steep land attributed 
to it hy some people. Such (mtting-out of a valuable species is only to 
be pre\enlecl by the system of marking, and it is to tlie tardiness of the 
reoognition of this that the ruin of many of the best forests in Natal 
is due. 

During June little liuniing was done in Crown forests. From 
(liant's Onstle, Forester Symons supplies a list of 277 head of vermin 
destroyed during his tenure of the forestership," as a reply to those who 
consider the Game Reserve more of a breeding-place for vermin than the 
numerous adjoining barely occupied farms. He observed in one day in 
June fourteen rooi-rhebok on the Reserve, and Forester Mason saw six 
in the Illatikulii, Mooi River. Tliese may have fled from Basutoland. 
Forester Tustin reports a herd of rhebok at the Impelyene, which he 
thinks have escaped from blast Griqualand hunters, and hopes wall re- 
main in Natal. Our poachers may poll-tax them, though I hope that 
they will realise that they are under the care of Mr. Tustin. 

Contraventions during June have been few and of a petty nature. 
Forester Symons had some hunting trophies — Government property — 
stolen from the lodge at Giant’s Castle, presumably by a former kitchen 
boy. 

G. H. DAYIRS, 

Chief Forest Officer, Natal. 

15th July, 1910. 

One rarely hears now^adays the remark which formerly met you 
everywhere, if you spoke of starting poultry farming or even discussed 
it ns a payable proposition. ^^Don^t waste money ! When you have got a 
flock together, fotvlsielness wall come and sweep away the whole lot, pos- 
sibly in one night,” and the reason of this is, that fanciers being the 
cnwncrs of stock of considerable intrinsic value have been compelled to 
deal with them on common-sense lines~that is, see that they are kept 
under sanitary conditions and that they are fed on scientific principles,, 
such as w^ould be applied to the rearing of any other valuable animals. — ^ 
(^S'.A. Poxittry Journal.) 
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Eradtomiton of Tiokom 


AN EXrEEIMENT WITH THE STAKVATION METHOD. 


In the July number of tlie Cain Aijncultnral Journal appears an in- 
teresting article entitled ^‘Eradication of ticks by the Starvation Method/^ 
by Messrs. H. E. Law, B.Sc., and B. Manning, Gonubie Park, 

East London. The subject is one which is of very great interest to >satal 
stock-owners, and, in view of this fact and of the importance of the 
arti(de, we feel that no apology is necessary For reprodiudiig the article 
just as it stands. 

The part played by the dilTerent s])e(*ies of ticks (Messrs. Laws and 
Manning rcniai’k) in the 1 ransjiiission of various disease- aniongst stock 
and doiuesti(‘ animals is in i fortunately too well known to all owners of 
stock running on the coast veld of the Cape (Vdony. t<> be cited her. 

If the preseiKH) of life tick is essential to tlie propagation oF the 
disease, then tick eradication will eventually result in its exteniiination. 

We know of no case where any species of tick, ajid hence the disea 
conveyed by it, has been comj)leieIy exterminated, but the ravages of 
many have been reduced, and the disease controlled in a number oF in- 
stances. Our work here during the last few years has proved beyond 
doubt tliat it is possible for any ]>orsevering farmer to keep the licks 
in a state oF su])j)re6siori to sucli an extent that losses From the diseases 
conveyed by them arc reduced to a iiegligilile quantity. This is em- 
phasised particularly hy I ho fact that, in tlie early stages of our experi- 
mental work, losses amongst sheep and (‘ulves due to Heartwater wore 
frequent and numerous. 

Cases of Jlearlwaler amongst (air calves are not praeticall}’ non- 
existent, and daring the latm’ stages of our slieep grazing no deaths 
wliatever occurred From this disease. 

The methods liithcrto adopted for eradication of ticks ate: — 

1. Periodic dipping of the hosts. 

2. Grass burning. 

3. Enclosing of defined areas for a sufficient lengtli of time to ensure 
all ticks dying off througli the absence of hosts. 

We will deal with these three methods categorically. 

1.— DIPPING OF HOSTS. 

Dipping is undoubtedly the best method for eradicating ticks, pro- 
vided an efficient dip be used. We nave proved by a series of experi- 

form, although a number of other substances are a^ in 
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des-troying licks, and some of tliese can ))e used with advantage in con- 
junction with arsenic. 

Pipping must be periodic ; the intervals between each dipping vary- 
ing with the species of ticks which are to be eradicated. 

(<attle dipping has been in progress here for past live years, but 
it is only for the past two years or more that stringent methods have 
been adopted. The interval between eacli dipping is 14 days, and the 
•eradication is (larried out by a system of rotation. * Each camp is over- 
stocked in turn with cattle, which are dipped fortnightly, until the pas- 
ture is so low that the animals cannot maintain their condition; then 
they are moved to another paddock and the work continued there until 
the same stage is reached. The cattle are theji either moved into a third 
[)addo(*k, or returned to tin* first. This overstocking reduces the natural 
covering for the tic ks, and the (deansing f»f each j)addock is ’ therefore 
done in a minimum amount of lime. 

By tliis means we have ])ractieally now not only exterminated every 
species of ti(‘k, hut Iiav(' also improved the (‘ondition of the veld, an 
achievement which is ini]>ossihlc when burning or starvation is adopted. 

OF GRASS. 

This has been practi-^cd by a number of farmers, and doubtless 
burning does destroy a certain numbtn* of tic'ks if it is done when the 
ticks are on the top of the grass. 

The best time to hun^ for the destruction of ticks is in March and 
April; but even then only a small proportion of the ticks are destroyed, 
and if no other means are adopted, total eradication must be regarded as 
out of the rjuestion. 

Burning is also (o he deprecated on account of tlie impoverishment 
of the pasturage which ]uust of necessity result. 

3.— STARVATION, 

'Or enclosing of defined areas for a suffleient length of iinic to ensure all 
iicLs dying off through the absence of hosts. 

If a tick is (-on lined in an enclosed space for a sufficient length 
time it will eventually die of starvation. F'xperiments liave been carried 
out by Mr. Lounsbury and others to ascertain the period wliich the 
different species of ticks will survive witliout access to hosts, and a few 
'exfHirinients in this c.onnec*tion have been done in the Laboratory here 
witli the following results : — 

On 4th November, 1908, fully gorged female bonts, brown, 
•blues and reds, were placed in separate tubes in tlie incubator. In due 
' course the laying was completed and the larva* liatebed out. 

Onr*lst June, 1909, the larv® of all species had started to die, the 
browns showing less life than the others. 
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On 16tli December, 1909, all the brown:^ were dead, but some oi 
the bouts, blues and reds were still alive. 

On 1st February, 1910 (15 months after), a few bonts and reds were- 
still alive, but all the blues were dead. 

By the end of March, 1910, all the bonts and reds were dead. 

From these results one would conclude that if an area be enclosed 
so that no possible host has access to it the ticks in that area would be 
Exterminated well within the space of two years. Theoretically this 
would be the easiest way of eradicating licks, but in practice many diflS- 
culties arise which complicate matters. Xot the least important of these 
is duo to the fact that it is almost impossible to enclose a paddock of 
sufficient dimensions for the re(juirement8 of this experiment so that no 
ground game nor birds of any kind can have access to it. There will not 
only act as hosts for the ticks (in the paddock) which desire to feed, 
Imt will also be the mean? of bringing in ticks from beyond the enclosed 
area. 

The idea of enclosing a small space free from bushes, about one or 
two acres in extent, by means of double fences situated about 10 feet 
a]>aTi, the outside being supplied wdth netting to keep out all game, was 
first of all considered, but was discarded as being impracticable. If this 
course were adopted, although the grass could be burnt at the commence- 
ment in order to drive out all game, we would still have to contend 
with birds. Our experiment, strictly speaking, does not give us any in- 
formation regarding the period ticks wiU survive without feeding on a 
liost : it was merely intended to ascertain the effect of keeping pasturage 
free from stock for consi(:lcra])le periods, and so compare its influence on 
the extermination of ticks with overstocking of similar pasturage, and 
dipping at fortnightly intervals. We desired to make a practical test 
which could be undertaken by any farmer who is willing to allow parts 
of his veld to lie idle for a time. 

The camp selected at Gonubie Park for the purpose is enclosed with^ 
a single 4 feet 6 inch, six strand, wire fence, one barbed and five plain, 
about 160 acres in extent. 

Down the centre of the camp mns a ravine, the banks of which are 
covered with brushwood and trees, which spread, in one part, into a bush* 
about one hundred yards wide. The lower portion of the camp is flat 
pasture land with coarse ferns distributed amongst the grasses. In tliO' 
upper portion the one side of the camp is covered with scattered mimosa 
trees, notoriously excellent covering for such ticks as bonts, which re- 
quire shade. In summer the grass is often three feet high in this por- 
tion. On the other side of the ravine are clumps of bushes which afford 
splendid cover for ticks. The grass was only of a moderate height be*- 
tween these bushes, being of the variety commonly called ^^rooi grass.*^ 
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Owing to the nature of the area enclosed, game, especially hares 
and duiker, is fairly plentiful; and although several determined efforts 
were made to drive them out during the time the camp has been enclosed, 
yet the retired position of the camp, and the absence of foreign life within 
its precincts, were sufficient inducement for the buck and hares to 
return to it. 

Several duiker have been shot at different times in the camp, and 
on examination we have found them well infested with larval and nymphal 
reds, browns and buck ticks (Ixodes pilosus). 

On 1st May, 1908, the camp was enclosed, and at the end of 12 
and 18 months, respectively, clean cattle were put into it for three days, 
when on examination they were found to be well infested with ticks. 

On 2nd February, 1910, 21 months after the camp had been closed, 
its degree of infestation was again tested. Three beasts were cleaned of 
ticks by hand, and then sprayed with a mixture of paraffin and water 
to kill any larval or nymphal ticks which might be concealed by the hair. 
They were then driven into tlie camp and allowed to remain there for 
three days, he., until r)th February, 1910. On examination, after being 
taken out, the following ticks were found : — 

2 Eed ticks (/h everhi), 

44 Cape brown (R, capensis). 

2 Bi'own (R, appendic'ulaUis) , 

3 Blackpitted bro\\n (R, simtis). 

3 Male and 1 female Bout (Amhlyomma hebraeum), 

Tlie above gives a total of 55 adult ticks. The number of cattle was 
so small, and the area so large, that the number of ticks found does not 
convey any idea as to the degree of infestation of the camp. After this 
examination of the camp, and on account of the results obtained, we 
proposed to burn the grass before making our next test We were ap- 
proached by Mr. Lounsbury and Mr. Borthwick, who asked us to allow 
the camp to remain nnburnt. Finally it was decided to burn one half 
and leave the other; then erect a temporary fence dividing the burnt 
from the unburnt portion. 

The burning of the camp was done thoroughly on the 22nd March, 
1910. Tliat portion which contains the most thorn bushes was burnt, 
and the more open veld left. The erection of the fence was commenced 
immediately afterwards within the burnt portion, leaving a margin of 
about 30 feet wide of burnt patch running right down the unburnt side 
of the fence, to prevent any ticks from the unbumt crawling through 
to the burnt section. 

The Foukth Examination op the Camp. 

The Burnt Section . — On the 10th May, 1910, ten beasts, which had 
been dipped on the 7th May in the Gonubie Bath, were cleaned of ticks 
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by hand, and immediately driven into the burnt portion of the Starva- 
tion Camp. Tliey were taken out 72 hours after being put in, i.e., on 
May 13tli, and immediately examined, with the following results; — 

On the 10 beasts only four adult ticks were found. Owing to such 
a scarcity of ticks on these 10 beasts, it was decided to repeat the experi- 
ment. The same 10 beasts were driven back into tlie burnt portion of 
Camp on May 13th. On May 17tli, t.e., DO hours later, tliey were taken 
out and immediately exajiiincd, with the following results: — 

On the 10 beasts 32 adult ticks were found. In addition, one beast 
was found to be infested in the bottom of its ears wtih larval and 
nymphal reds. (For details of ticks found, see end of article.) 

On tlie conclusion of this examination it was decided to (‘ompare the 
state of the burnt section of tlie Starvation Camp with some of the farm 
camps which arc being cleaned in rotation by over-stocking and fort- 
nightly dipj)ing, and have not burnt for six years at least. 

On Mai'' ITtli these cattle, after thoroughly cleaning by hand, were 
put into the largest camp on the farm, at the Gonuhie Mouth, and al- 
lowed to run there until May 20th, when they were taken out for 
examination. 

On the 10 beasts only 20 adult ticks wore found. They were also 
free from larvae and nymphs. 

The Unhurnt Section , — At 5.30 p.in. on May loth, 10 beasts were 
cleaned of ticks and driven into the unburnt portion of the Starvation 
Camp, and remained there until 0 a.m. on May 14th, when they were 
subjected to examination. On the 10 beasts 21 adult ticks and one 
nymph were found. In order to make a true comparison between the 
degree of infestation of tlie burnt and unburnt section of the camp, these 
10 beasts were put back into the imburnt portion of the camp and al- 
lowed to remain there nntii May 17th, when they were ])rought out and 
examined the second time. In each instance the cattle wTre prevented 
^^om grazing on the burnt margin near tlie temporary fence. On the 
10 beasts 37 adult ticks were found. In addition, one beast was found 
witli larval reds in its ears. 

I'liese 10 beasts were, after being cleaned, put into tlie ‘^Sea Camp,^’ 
another of the camps near the foreshore, on May 17th, where they re- 
mained until May 20th, when they were taken out; and examined. On 
the 10 beasts only 16 adult ticks were found. 

In the first part of this experiment the cattle were in the unburnt 
portion a few hours longer than those in the burnt portion, but even 
allowing for this, there are fewer ticks in the burnt section than in the 
unburnt. 

This bears out the theory that grass burning at the right season 
destroys a number of ticks. 
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DATA. 


Expekimunt la. — T iik Durnt Skctxon. 

Beast. 

No. Mark. Tick.s Found. 

1 oooi No ticks 

2 2130 No ticks. 

3 1231 No licks. 

4 2022 I male bont on nipple. 

5 2202 No ticks. 

(> 3000 Cluster of small ticks down in right ear (larval reds)/ 

7 3112 2 male reds under tail. 

S 0121 No ticks, 

9 201 1 No ticks. 

10 0202 I male red under tail. 

Total adults ; j male bont. 

3 male reds. 

4 

One cluster of Lnrval IJeds. 

(^itllo in camp from d.oO p.m. on May 10th until 4.00 p.m. on May 
13th. 


p]xri:ui.MF.xT 1/1. — ^riu: BrnxT Sectiox. BErimTiox of la. 

Bea.sl 


No. 

Mark. 

Ticks Found. 

1 

0002 

1 female / pilosus on shoulder. i ditto on sheath, i female /. 

piiipsus \n VtiV 1 ditto on escutcheon, i ditto engorged) on 
shoulder. 

2 

2130 

1 male brown in ear. i feuirtle / pi/osus in ear. i female / pllosHS 
on escutcheon. i male appcndiculafus in ear. 

3 

' 23 » 

1 male brow u in ear i female /. pil in car. i ftunale 1. pilosus 

(eng<uged) on shoulder. i maU* J. pilosus ciaw ing on 
shoulder, t female bont on hind leg. 

4 

202 2 

2 female /. pi/osus in ears. 

5 

2 202 

I male brown in i-ar. i female /. pi/os^/s in ear. Cluster of larval 
reds in ear i i\*d in ear. i male bout under tail, 1 male 
bont 011 h g. 1 male and i female /. p/Zosus on hind leg. 

6 

tooo 

1 female /. pilosus in ear. 

7 

3112 

2 female J. ptlosus in ear i ditto in eyelid, i ditto between legs. 

S 

0121 

1 female brown in ear. i female /. pilosus on ear. 

9 

201 1 

No ticks. 

lO 

0202 

I female brown in ear. i male reil under tail. 


Total adults ; 21 Ixodes piiosui:, 

6 browns. 

2 reds. 

3 bonts, 

32 

One Cluster Larval Reds. 

Cattle were in camp from 5 p m. on Mav 13th until S p.ni. on May 

irth. 
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Beast. 

Extekiment 2a. — Unburnt Section. 

No. 

Marks 

Tikes Found 

] 1 

2001 

Xo ticks. 

12 

1221 

2 female bouts and i male bont. about .] inch apart on scrotum, 

I male brown in ear. 

J3 

0211 

No ticks 

14 

1030 

I male brown in ear. i feina e in brush. 

15 

2002 

i male brown in ear. 2 male and i female reds under tail. 

16 

121 1 

No ticks 

17 

0220 

1 male red and i female brown in brush, 1 engorged ftfinalc /. 

pilosus on shoulder. 

18 

0013 

No ticks 

«9 

1 120 

1 male and i female I. pilosus (engorged) together on female 
dewlap, I male red under tail, i male bout under tail 

20 

I I T2 

Total adults ; 

1 female /, pilosus on eyelid. i nymphal red in ear. 1 male 

brown on sheath, i male boot on shoulder, i male bont 
on escutcheon. 

6 browns 


5 n'cls. 

4 /. pilosus. 

6 bunts. 


21 

One nymphal red. 

Cattle were in camp from 5.30 p.ni. on May 10th until O a.m. on 
May 14th. 


ExpEniMENT 26. — EepetitiojN oe Exi’Ekiment 2a. 


Bfast, 


No. 

Mark. 

1 1 

2001 

12 

1221 

13 

0211 

14 

JO3O 

»S 

2002 

16 

I2I I 

17 

0220 

j 8 

0013 

19 

1 120 

20 

1 112 


Tola' adults : 


Ticks Fuund. 

2 male browns in brush i male /. pilosus in brush. i lemalc 
/. pilosus and i male tog-elher on dewlap. 

I female I. pi hs us on ear. 2 male and 2 female browns in bru.sh. 
I female / pilosus on nipple. 

I male brown in ear. i male red under tail. i female brown in 
brush. I red on nipple 

1 male brown in ear. i male and i female browMi in brush. 1 
female 1 . pilosus on chest 

j female I pilosus on ear 2 male browns in brush. 

1 female brown on nipple, 

1 male brown in ear. 3 males and i female biown in brush. 

1 female /. pilosus in ear. i ditto on shoulder. 

No ticks 

2 female / pilosus on eyelid. i female /. pilosus between leg’s. 

3 female and 1 male brown in brush Cluster of nymphal 
and larval reds in ears. 

2 reds. 

23 brown.s, 
j 2 I Pilosus, 


37 

One Cluster of Larval Reds. 

Cattle were in camp from 10 a.m. cn May 14th until 4.30 p,m. on 
May mh. 
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EltADlCATION OF TiCKS. 


JlXPEHlMFNT 3a. — COMPAIllSON OF StAKVATION CaMP WITH CaMP AT 

Gonijbie Mouth. 


Beast 

’No, Mark. 

1 0002 

2 2130 

3 

4 • 20^2 

,5 2202 


•6 3000 

7 3^2 

8 0121 

9 201 1 

40 0202 

Tolal adults ; 


'i icks Kouiid. 

I temjiU* brown in brush. 

I lenuxle /. pilosus (ongor^rdj on dewlap. 

No tie Us. 

j leniale J />/ 7 i> 57 /.ir (en;^or^e<l / on (^scut^.lleo^. j J . pilosus 

on escutcheon. 

I male brown on ear. j ina e bunt at. bat'.k of shoulder. 2 female 
browns in brush. 1 female 7 pilosus engor j;edj on fore- 
le)4. I ditto ^enj 2 orK‘‘*^l.) ^’*1 nipple. 

1 teinale brown in ear. 1 female J. pilosus on scnjtuiii. 

I male browui in < ar i female /, pilosus under tail. 

1 female browui in ear. i female /. pilosus belwa-en iiind 1 j^s, 

I male bout under tail. 

1 female J. pilosus (en^^org^edj on cheek, r male brown on sheath 

1 female brown in brush. 

o reds. 

9 browns. 

9 y. pilosus, 

2 bonts. 


Cattle were in camp from 5.30 p.in. on May lUh until 4 p.m. on 
May SOth. 


Experime.vt 


Brasl. 


No. 

Mark. 

1 1 

2001 

12 

1221 

13 

021 1 

*4 

1030 

15 

2002 

16 

1211 

17 

0220 

i8 

0013 

19 

1 120 

20 

i 1 12 


Total adults 


36, — Comparison of Starvation Camp with Second 
Farm Camp near Fores hore. 


Ticks Found. 

I female J pilosus, o . <‘yelid 
Free from ticks. 

J male brown in brush 

1 male red under tail. 

2 female browns and i male brown in brush. 

No tick.s. 

J mah; red under tail. i male brown in brush. j female brown 
on nipple, i female /. pilosus on Rank. 

Cluster of larval and nymphal reds in ears. 

1 female /. pilosus on t?ar. i ditto on dew lap. i male red under 

tail, 

2 female reds under tail, i female brown in brusli. 

: 5 reds. 

7 browns. 

4 /. pilosus, 
o bonts. 


i6 

Cluster of Larval Reds. 

Cattle were in Sea Camp from 5 p.m. on May l?th until 4.30 p.ni. 
on May 20th. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From the above data it is obvious tliat the method of .'Starvation 
reduces considerably the nnniber of ticks within the enclosed area, and 
that, if starvation be combined with the burning of the grass, the mini- 
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bers are still further reduced ; but so long as game liave access to the en- 
closed area., tot^il eradh.ation is out of the quc^Uon, tlie large majority (d 
the ticks remaining there being species which are often found on alt 
kinds of game, particularly bush buck and duiker. 

The tremendous difference in the number of ticks found at the first 
and second tests of both portions of the Starvation Camp is probably due 
to tlie fact that the cattle iiad recently been dipped at the time the first 
test was made, wJiicIi gives the cattle a certain protection for a short 
time. The results of the second tests can be taken as normal; and 
these w-e must take as our standard when comparing the degree of in- 
festation of this Starvation Paddock wiiii the other grazing paddocks on 
the farm. When this standard is taken we find that both the grazing 
paddocks are cleaner than the burnt portion of the Starvation Paddock, 
and infinitely cleaner than tlie iinburnt portion. 

Tims w^c have proved beyond doubt that periodic dipping in an cth- 
eient dip at intervals of not more than fourteen days is a superior pro- 
cess for the extermination of ticks of all kinds than starvation, and at 
the same time the former method has the advantage over the latter in 
that it can be carried on in conjunction with tlie ordinary farm woik. 
Incidentally the nature of the pasturage is considerably improved by the 
fevrmer process, wdiereas the latter tends to impoverish it. 

Our experimental work here was undertaken primarily with the ob- 
ject of eradicating bout ticks — hence the fortnightly interval was adopted 
for each dipping. 

Seeing that we found only two honts in the two camps, covering an 
area of 1,000 acres, or more than one-third the extent of the farm, the 
results may be regarded as liigldy satisfactory. But there are still as 
many browuis and reds in tliese camps as in llic burnt portion of tlie Star- 
vation Camp. This is on account of the fact that these species stay (m 
the host for such a short time that the majority of them escape the dip- 
pings. Fortunately they require only a weak dip to destroy them, and 
this can lie used at more frequent intervals than that which is required (o 
kill female bonts. 

It is quite possible that in due course, if our wx>rk here is continued 
on tlie same lines as in the past, we shall he as successful in extreminat- 
ing brown ticks as we have been with lionts; but, in view of the fact that 
East Coast Fever is approaching the Colony, this process would neces- 
sarily be considered far too lengthy with such a long interval between 
dippings on those farms where ticks have been allowed to increase and 
no means have hitherto been devised for controlling them. 

To meet tlie requirements of such cases, dipping (or spraying) every 
seven or five days would be necessary. This process would incidentally 
destroy all other species of ticks. 
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Euadication ok Ticks. 

EXPLAXATOiJY XOTK. 

« 

It is desirable to explain that ‘‘(loniibie [*ark" is a property belong- 
ing to Win. Cooper and Nephews, the makers oi' tiie well-known “Cooper’a 
SJieep Dip/’ It is on tlie coast about ten miles east of East London, and 
formerly w^as about as badly infested with licks as any property along, 
the coast. The Bont, Blue, Brown, and other kinds of ticks abounded, and 
tick-borne diseases were rile. The firm desired to secure a badly-infested 
farm in order to conduct experiments in tick eradication, and to test the 
value of likely substances as dipping fluids to destroy ticks in the hope of 
finding one less objectionable than those in use, and in their quest of a 
suitable place they had the assistance of the late Dr. J). Ilutcheon. The 
senior writer of the above notes, Mr. H. E. Laws, is a prolessional chemist 
in the employ of the jirm who came to South Africa in connection with, 
the prc])arati()n of promising (lipping mixtures for use against the ticks. 
.Little progress had been made in clearing the veld of the pest up to the 
time of his (;oniijig, and it being recognised that lu* was a capable, pains- 
taking mail, fully a[q)recialive of the necessity for tkoroufflutess, he was- 
asked to take entire charges of the farm. The Government Entomologist 
visil(‘(l (lie place just belorc be assumed control, and, after an inspection 
of llie cattle and of tin* veld, be pronounced the place still so badly in- 
fested by ticks, particularly by the lUml Tick, that one was warranted 
in dating a start in cleaning the ])lace fr.ini that time. Ticks in all 
stages were present on the slock, active, nymphal and adult Bont ticks 
Were found without cliflicuily on the ground in the veld, larval ticks were 
abundant on the vegetation, and it was not uncommon to find unfed 
adults of the Browm Tick waiting on the grass lo])s. In the two years 
that have passed Mr. Laws has practically cleared the place of the pest, 
as ]i(‘ describes in his tirticle. Two male Bont ticks, five Bed, sixteen 
[Brown, and tliirteen Russet (/. pilosas) was the sum total of the ticks 
found on twenty cattle after running them three days in camps which 
lw(‘ years before it was really cruelty to put animals into on account of 
the numbers of the pest. The secret of the success was thoroughness in 
carrying out the dipping, ’'.riiere was no guess-work in preparing the 
dip, no failure to have every beast found, and no potponemeiit of the 
dipping time for inadequate reasons; and wliat Mr. Laws has accom- 
plished at Gonubie Park, can be accomplished elsewliere just as quickly 
if the same thoroughness is exercised. 

It was at the special request of officers of tlie Agricultural Depart- 
ment that Mr. Laws tested the ‘^starvation” plan of clearing the veld of 
the pest. His results show clearly that by careful work a given piece of 
vield can be cleared quite as quickly when it is fully pastured with cattle- 
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as it can by excluding all stock for two years, thq.t is with the Bont and 
the other kinds of ticks mentioned to contend against. It will be ob- 
served that* Mr. Laws does not once mention Blue Tick, the com- 
monest of all the ticks ordinarily and the one that corresponds with the 
.-common cattle tick of Texas, Argentina and Queensland. The Blue Tick, 
owing to its short life cycle and habit of remaining on the host to moult, 
quickly disappeared with fortnightly dipping thoroughly carried out. 
More ticks were picked up by the test cattle at the end of two years in 
the 160 acres of closed camp than in the thousand acres of regularly 
pastured veld. Disregarding the Eusset ticks {Ixodes pilosits) 42 adult 
ticks were picked up in the former against 23 in the latter. The Eussot 
ticks can be safely ascribed to the presence of the buck in the camps, as 
all stages of this tick are very common on them, and the larval and 
nyanphal ticks from the closed camp probably came from the same 
source. Moreover, it is quite probable that a large proportion of the 
other ticks liud fed as larva or nymph, or both, on bucks or otlier wild 
animals. With persistent dipping of the farm stock at short interval, 
the number from the wild animals is bound to grow less and less as 
time goes on. The number of ticks now left on Gonnbie Park is evi- 
dently so small that East Coast Fever would spread very slowly if at ail 
there. The losses would be so infrequent that they would scarcely be 
felt. Is there any other form, along the const of which this can now he 
said? 


The Motor Plough. — Ploughing by motor is now largely practised 
in the wheat-growing districts in North-Western Canada, and, in general, 
rpetrol seems to be superseding steam in the many mechanical operations, 
which the great extent cultivated by the individual farmer drives him 
io employ, instead of horse work. It is stated that a 4 ton 24 horse- 
;POwer motor will break up from 12 to 20 acres per day, and with a 
tharvester, will cut and bind more than twice that area or harrow still 
more, while as a traction engine, it will haul ten tons at a speed of four 
'miles per hour. Calculations show that in Canada ploughing, discing, 
harrowing and seeding one acre by a two-horse team costs about 25s. and 
takes two days, wdiile a motor of the size mentioned does the same work, 
including all labour, depreciation, etc., for about 10s. The motor is 
;!also used there for all kinds of farming operations when not hauling in 
ihe field. — {Dalgeti/s Review,) 
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WHAT OTJJHKS ARE TIHNlvlNO AND DOING. 


Kei»lying to an in(|uiiy by a covrespondent on the subject of dis- 
temper in dogs, Mr, A. If. Cory, Government Veterinary Surgeon, 
Queensland, advises the following treatment: — Good nursing is the chief 
factor in dealing with distemper. The dog should be fed on good, nutri- 
tious, and easily-digested food, such as milk, tripe, etc.; also, he must be 
kept warm and cojnfortable, and not be allowed to lie on damp ground. 
One of the best pills I know of is made up as follows : — 

P. Ipecac Co. ... ... .. ... I 

Hyd. c. Greta ... . . ^r. 

Sodii Bicarb. ... .. ... ... g^r. i 

Sarch, Lac. ... ... ... gr, j 

Give one or two pills three times daily, according to the size and age of 
the dog. 


Sione^GaiheHng MaoMnesm 

In the April number of the 'Journal of Agriculture of South Aus- 
tralia an aeount is given of the various machines for gathering stones 
jwiiich have been te.sted from time to time in connection witli the bonus 
of flOO offered by the Government for the best machine. So far, the 
best machine which has come forward is that invented by Messrs. 'J. and 
B. Porgan, of Port Pirie, which was awarded 83 points out of the maxi- 
mum possible of 100. The next best machine was one invented by Mr. 
W. Ileithersay, of Belalie North, which was awarded points. The 
judges’ scoring was as follows: 



Maximum 

J. & R. Forgan’s 

W. Heith.sa^' 


Points. 

Machine. 

Machine. 

Efficiency 

Gathering stones free 

4S 

40 

-5 

from .soil 

lO 

7 

7 

Cost of Clec'iring ... 

20 

>5 

9 

Strength of Machine 
Simplicity of Construc- 

lO 

. 9 

6 

tion and Working 

7 

5 

7 

Cost of Machine ... 

S 

7 

8 


— 

— 

— 

Total ... 

too 

83 

62 


The Journal remarks: — ^^Tt was generally agreed by those present 
*hat Forgan^s machine was clearing the ground better than was the 
general practice with hand-picking, and that the work done was better 
than they had expected any of the machines to perform. This machine 
weiit over large stones and fixed stumps without injury. With a five-horse 
team and one man this implement would treat eight to ten acres a day. 
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For gatliering stones for road-making in stony country it will undoubt- 
edly prove an acquisition.^^ 

Rmtions for PlffOm 

The Queeitsland Agricultural Journal for June publishes particular&- 
of the rations for pigs which have been found valuable and practical in 
the United States, Denmark, and Germany. The rations are as follows: — 
United States: For pigs of 20-v;s i®. — (1) ^ lb. maize meal per gallon 
of skim mlik; (S) a mixture of one-third maize jueal, one-third bran, 
and one-third gluten meal, with skim milk at disposal. For pigs of 60- 
100 It), — (3) lb. maize meal per gallon of skim milk; (4) a mixture 
of half maize meal, one-quarter bran, and one-quarter gluten meal, with 
skim milk at disposal. For pigs of 100-180 lb, — 2 lb. maize meal per 
gallon of skim milk ; (G) a mixture of two-thirds maize meal, one- 
sixth bran, and one-sixth gluten meal, with skim milk at disposal. For 
pigs 2-0 months' old , — (?) maize meal, 3-5 lb. [)er head ])er day, with 
lucerne forage or pasture. 


Denmark: — (1) Shorts, 2 parts; ground barley, 2 parts; maize 
meal, 1 part; skim milk. (2) Ground barley, 2 parts; wheat bran, 1 
part; ground rye, 1 part; skim milk. (3) Ground barley, 2 parts; 
ground oats, 1 part; maize meal, 1 part; »kim milk. — Gkhmany: — 
(1) Ground barley, 1 part; ground rye, 1 part; maize meal, 1 part. (2) 
Ground barley, 2 parts; ground wheat, 1 part; ground rye, 1 part. (3) 
Ground barley, 1 part; maize meal, 1 part; cooked potatoes and a little 
skim milk towards the end of fattening. 


Suf folks for Oross^^Brootflng. 

In a recent issue of the Nor -West Farofcr (Canada), a correspon- 
dent sings the praises of the Suffolk siallioii for cross-breeding. He 
says: — do not think there is a better heavy horse than the Suffolk in 
the world for crossing on nil types of mares. To-day we find the leading 
breeders in England and Ireland crossing their pure-bred Shires, Clydes, 
Hackneys, and Thoroughbred mares with Suffolk stallions. The same 
Suffolk stallions have travelled the same districts in Ireland for sixteen 
years and others over ten years. This illustrates that the cross is all 
right, as otherwise I doubt very much whether a stallion could travel one 
season, let alone sixteen, in a country like Ireland, which is noted for 
its horsemen. The Irish breders say, ‘The use of the Suffolk horse with 
the small light mares of the south of Ireland has been found to impart 
strength and substance to their progeny, without impairing their powers 
oi endurance and tough constitutions. The results of this cross are kinff 
workers equal to a ton weight in draught on country roads, and can trot 
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10 miles an hour in harness.’ For a second cross I would recommend a 
Suffolk for the heavy illlies, any that Iwd a dash of thoroughbred on theii* 
■dam’s side. I would breed back to a good thoroughbred, and thus follow 
the example of tlie Irisli and Australian breeders, who have proved be- 
yond a doubt that tliis second cross produces more heavyweight-carrying 
hunters tlian any other cojiibination. As regards weight of stallion for 
this (‘lass of mares, 1 would advise one of the lighter ernes, say between 
1,700 lb. and 1,800 lb.” 


Pluoking Fowism 

Mr. Ernest Cobb, writing in tJie Feathered ]yorld, has some advice 
to offer on the subjc'ct of plucking fowls. First, it may be remarked 
that he favours breaking the birds neck in preference to sticking the 
fowls in the liead or tiiroat, screwing the neck, or chopping off the head. 
Apart from the question of humanity, he prefers this motliod because, in 
his opinion, “If th(‘ bird is required for home (*onsumption, a bled fowl 
will eat dry, and not one-(piarter so juicy or so well flavoured generally 
as one that has not been bled.” Coming to the subject of plucking, 
directly the lUH'k of the fowl is l)rokcii, he says, commence plucking off 
the fcatliers with the right hand, whilst still holding the legs, tail, and 
wngs in the left om*, in order to prevent the bird from Happing its wings 
about. There is no cruelty about this, for surgeons an^ unanimously of 
opinion that when once the spinal cord broken there is no further feel- 
ing in the body. The disconnection of the body from tlie brain prevents 
any fending in the foniier. 'The head is nr)W simply hanging on to the 
body by the skin of the iierk, the end of tlie neck being one or two ini'lies 
away from the head. The reason for eoumumcing the plucking as soon 
as the bird is killed is tliat the feathers come away ten times easier 
directly after killing than if the bird is left alone for one minute oidy 
before starting to pluck. 


Hare Profits from Sows^ 

Mr. J. fS. McFadzean, the Dairy Supervisor of the Victoria Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gives, in the June number of the Departmental 
Journal, an interesting instance of hereditary fecundity in pigs. As he 
remarks, prolificacy of ].>roduction is a most desirable qirality in all 
utility stock, and as thi.s trait is largely hereditary it is from highly pro- 
ductive stock that breeding animals should be schosen. 

The facts in connection witli the instance referred to are as follows : 
— Mr. J. Williams, Warburton-road, Seville, has a breeding sow, a grade 
l^erksbire, which farrowed 101 pigs within four years and reared 91 of 
them. A young sow was purchased from him by Mr. John Smith, Avon, 
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East Warburton. This sow had her first litter of eight pigs on 10th Sep- 
tember, 1908. These, when fit, wore sold as baconers for £20 Os. Id. 
Concentrated food, such as bran, pollard, and biscuit refuse, was pur- 
chased for them to the value of £6 Os. Od., and on this was also fattened 
a 2C)0-lb. pig that was killed and cured on the farm. A second litter of 
ten wa>s farrowed on 25th Ai)]il, 1909. Nine of these were sold for £18 
9s. Gd., and one weighing 121 Itis. was killed for home use. Feed to the 
further cost of £G Gs. was used in growing thes(». The sow had a third 
litter of fifteen on 2Sth August. Of these ten were well grown when 
seen on Grd February, 1910, and two liad been sold for £3 9s. 2d. This 
sow, therefore, farrowed 30 strong ])igs within twelv(‘ inontlis, seventeen 
of which were sold at a profit of £23 9s. 2d. Besides this, slic paid for 
the raising of the household supply of 380 fts. of pork and bacon, and 
her second year’s wi'rk begins with twelve young ones to sell against eight 
of the previous year. ^'With such breeding stock as tins, and reasonable 
care, pigs can be made a very profitable side issue on the dairy faim.’^ 


Pumping LlguM Manurum 

In HoanVs Dairyman a description is given of a simple device for 
getting liquid manure out of a cistcin. A 3-in. galvanised iron bilge 
pump with leather valves and a leather sucker is used. This style of 
pump will handle such solid matter as may wasli into the cistern without 
tending full width or treaS of wagon, or wider if desired. Kegulate the 
v/]nch tank may be used for any kind of vehicle, with spreading pipe ex- 
tending fulll width or tread of wagon, or wides if desired. Regulate the 
amount to be put on the ground by the valve. The plug valve is the 
easiest kind of valve to clean should it become clogged. nn ourfit 

of this kind two men can pump and distribute 30 gallons of liquid man- 
ure in about two hours. Take the pump out of the cistern when not in 
use and wash it out. 


Whaai ManuHng CxpeHmaniSm 

Mr. W. J. Lamont, Assistant to the Government Agriculturist at 
the Cape, publishes in the July issue of the Cape Agricultural Journal 
the results of experiments which have been made in the manuring of 
wheat in the Caledon district of Cape Colony, and he thus summarises 
the conclusions to which the experiments seem to point: — (1) That a 
dressing of Superphosphate or Basic Slag alone yields an increased crop 
and a substantial profit; (2) That Nitrate of Soda has no effect when 
used alone or as a top dressing, at least in the quantity used; (8) That 
it (Nitrate of Soda) has little effect when used in combination; (4) That 
Sul})hate of Potash has not made any appreciable difference in the yield; 
(5) Tthat a further test with combinations in different quantities is neces- 
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sary to establish a normal treatment. In fact, an experiment or series- 
of experiments must be conducted to find the true normal. This can 
only by done be resorting to the full experiment, which includes four 
experiments, “Mingle Ingredients,” ‘^Omission,” ‘Tinding the Normal/^ 
and “One and one half and double normal.” The past season w'as any- 
thing but noimal, and these results may only be looked upon as an 
interim report, which will doubtless be revised at a later date. 

Dlfis for PIgsm 

Tlie Editor of the Journal of tJie Jamaica Agricultural Society has 
had liis attention drawn to the question of the use of bath or dips for 
pigs as a sanitary measure for the protection of the animal against dis- 
ease. Ill a letter cn the subject, Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co. remark: — 
I'his idea was brought to (>ur attention by Prof. .1. H. Shepard, of the 
South Dakota Agricultural College. Professor Shepard has a herd of 
tlioroughbred (purebred we presume is meant. — En., Jamaica Jourmi) 
Diiroc Jerseys, and he has, so he reports, kept them entirely free from 
disease by using one of these hog-wallows 

We believe (the writers continue) tliat the proper use of a 
hog-wallow in whicli is placed a disiiifeetunt of dip, would be the 
means of stopping numerous contagious diseases among hogs, and, 
moreover, would be the: greatest preventive- of the spread of hog- 
cholera that has boon discovered. When they have used this^ 
wallow once or twice, the hogs are no longer troubled with lice 
or vermin, and instinct prompts them to bathe daily. This keeps them 
clean and healthy and is a benefit to the skin. If the}" drink a little of 
the solution, it is not injurious to them: on the contrary, it is quite a 
protection against intestinal worms. When you consider how greatly 
swine would be benefited tlierebv, and that a farmer can construct one 
of these hog-wallows at the small expense of about $2-80 for cement, it 
seems as if every hog-raiser should have one. Just as a man must have 
Iiis water bath, the lien her dust baths, so the pig must have its mud 
bath. The roll in the wet earth is as refreshing and cooling and healthy 
to the pigs as a plunge bath to the human. It cleans the pig’s skin from 
scurf and parasites, and leaves it healthy — only it must not be a filthy 
mud wallow but aclean one, Wliere pigs are confined to small pens, it 
is an advantage to provide clean water and add disinfectants to it for 
the pigs to have their wash, 

Intiumopo of LmoUo AoM on OhoMor Ohooso^ 

In a bulletin issued under the auspices of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the United States Department of Agriculture (No. 123), Mr. 
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<C. F. Doane, the Assistant Dairyman of the Dairy Division, gives the 
Jesuits of experiments conducted by his Division on the influence of 
lactic acid on the quality of cheese of the Cheddar type. Ilis con- 
clusions are as follows: — (1) In the process of making Cheddar cheese a 
too ‘high development of whey acid injures the flavour as well as the 
texture of the curd. (2) The development of acid in the matted curd 
overcomes gas and had tahits and does not injure tlie flavour and tex- 
ture. (3) Cheese with high acid should be put into cold storage as early 
as possible to minimise llic bad ellV'ct of the acid. 


.Roots and ilfa/jre SHsgo for Lambs • 

The Jowa State i College ol* Agriculture has issued a bulletin (No. 
110), containing tlie results of three years’ experimental work on the 
(Mjonomic importance of roots and maize silage for fattening of lambs. 
The following (fonclusioiis are arrived at as a result of the experiments: — 
(1) Succulent feed in the ration for fattening lambs had the elT(‘(*l of in- 
creasing their aj^petite for grain, althougli it decreased the amount id‘ hay 
•consumed. (2) The lambs never ate more than 2 pounds of silago daily 
pci bead when getting a full feed of maize. Five to (> pounds id’ beet or 
mangels were eaten under similar conditions. (3) '’.riie dry fed lambs 
made slow gains at first, l»ut later gains were much more rapid, com- 
paring quite favourably, in the last montJis with the gains put on with 
mangels and beets, and surpassing tliose made with other succulent feeds. 
(4) In eacli of the three years the lambs getting sugar beets made the 
largest total gain and matured more quiidvly than any of tlie other 
lambs. They also carried a better -bloom and finish. (5) Sugar beets 
and mangels favoured the formation of renal (‘aleuli, or stones in tlie 
kidneys and bladder, with tlic possibility of an obstructed uretlira and 
consequent fatal results to rams long fed on these feeds. 


(6) So far as finish was concerned all tlie rations produced market 
topping lambs so that the value of the feeds to the shepherd djponded 
^ mure on the rate and economy of the gains they produced. (7) The 
amount of dry matter required for each 100 pounds gain was highest for 
the lots getting turnips and cabbage, and lowest for tliose getting man- 
gels and sugar beets. Silage and dry feed occupied an intermediate posi- 
tion. In one case the advantage was with silage and in another with dry 
feed. (8) The lambs fed snc.mlent feed suffered a shrink of from 1 to 4 
pounds per head more than the dry fed lambs in shipping to Chicago. 
(9) Financially, dry feed produced more economical gains than roots 
;of any kind when corn was at ordinary prices. During the first year, 
yhen maize and silage were low in price, silage gave the cheapest gains, 
yith dry feed second. 
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Oommerclal Motors for South Africa, 


Ml{. UEANJi’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


INSPECTION OP MOTOU WOUKS. 


In our English contemporary. The (Jumutercial Motor, lor 2nd June, ajj- 
pears an interesting article by “A Member of the Editorial Staff, do- 
scriptive of Mr. Deane's tour of the leading commercial motor works in 
England. The writer of the article accompanied Mr. Deane in a con- 
sultative capacity, and, as what lie has to say regarding the results of the 
loin* will be found of particular interest by readers of the Agricullurai 
Jonraal^ we make no apology for reproducing the whole of tlie article 
herewitl]. 

It \va^ niy pleasure (he writes), during the whole of last week, to 
acomnpany the Hon. W. A. Deane, Minister of Agriculture for Natal, 
in it consultative capacity, on a tour of inspection embracing a number 
of representative British works, and also to witness demonstrations with 
different types of commercial vehicles and tractors. In consequence of 
the alarming rate of mortality amongst the cattle of Jiis Colony, as a direct 
result of the ravages of the ‘Tick/’ Mr. Deane’s Government decided 
to replace the transport oxen by some mechanical means for the trans- 
portation of the mealies and wattle bark, which constitute so large a 
proportion of the produce of Natal’s agricultural districts. During the 
past three years a very large number of cattle has been lost by the dreaded 
disease, for which no cure has yet been disctovered, notwithstanding the 
handsome reward wliich now awaits the man who obtains a serum, or in 
any other manner effects the control or eradication of the disease. 

The services of the consulting department of The Commercial Motor 
were invited by the Agent-General for Natal. We — the Editor and I 
— after most careful consideration of all the conditions which would have 
to be met, and the purpose for w^hich the Department of Agriculture in- 
tends first to apply mechanical means of goods transit, agreed that, 
for immediate employment in the Colony, tractors are preferable to self- 
contained vehicles, and, with but one small exception, we have advised 
Mr, Deane to confine his present purchases to machines of the former 
class. Good progress is being made with road-making in Nalal, and 
many of the gradients are already metalled, but it will be some years be- 
fore the country will be ripe for the general emplftyment of self-contained 
motor wagons capable of taking up to five tons, although numerous 
sections of road suitable for special services of motor vehicles will, it is 
hoped, be completed within the next few years. , Mr. Deane predicts 
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an enbrilfions sale for all kinds of motors which prove suitable for the 
country, whether for work on the roads or on tlie land. Farmers must 
have facilities for goods transit, and, with their stock reduced by half 
within three years, and still further losses occurring as the result of a 
disastrous disease, they are ready — and even eager — to be convinced that 
mechanical transport (*aii remove many of their troubles, whilst iht 
I^atal Government, consisting cf practical and far-seeing men, is ever 
ready to assist farmers in the purchase of approved types of machines for 
agricultural or trans]KM-t. purposes. The Government departments, too, 
will make increasing use of motor vehicles and tractors. Tlome manu- 
facturers would do well to seek an early opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the Colony's requirements, and to produce maehineii 
which may readilv be adapted to the local (‘onditions. Many inotors hav‘% 
fiom time to time, been tried in Xaial, but they liavo generally faib^d 
to do the work required, except within small areas, and on paved roads. 
Mr. Deane is, none the less, a confirmed believer in the future of com- 
mercial motors for his country, and the o])ject of liis visit was the pur- 
chase of suitable machines to form the nu^'lcus of a very large fleet of 
self-propelled vehicles and tractors; his purchase.s during the tour in- 
cluded two parafiin Iractoi'S, four steam tractors, and one superheated - 
steam, convertible, passenger-and-mails or goods wagon. In addition 
to the purchase of these seven machines, Mr. Deane has also expended 
about £18,000 on steam-ploughing tackle. 

The tour was made in a 40-h.p. six-cylinder Napier landaulet, the 
passengers therein being the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Francis 
Harrison (the Commercial Agent for Natal) and myself, and the selected 
route lay succesively through Luton, Bedford, Gainsborough. Leeds. 
A"ork, Lim^oln, Poterborougl] and Baldock, the journo}^ both starling 
from and finishing at the St. Ej*min’s Hotel, Victoria Street, S.W, Two 
point-to-point journeys were subsequently made; one of these was to 
Eoediester, for the dual purpose of examining the exhibits at the Bath 
and West and Soutliern Counties Show and of visiting Ihc works of 
Aveling & Port(U', Ltd.: tlie other to see some tests with a Hampshire 
maker’s machine. Mr. Denneys time was strictly limited, or he would 
have been pleased to extend his tour so as to include the works of many 
other well-known steam-wagon and petrol-w.agon and tractor builders. 

Mr. H. G. Humby, the Natal Govemment’s Consulting Engineer in 
London, during part of the tour, gave the Minister of Agriculture the 
benefit of his extensive experience with locomotives and ploughing 
engines. 

Few, if any. of the standard models of British makers are suitable 
for South African employment, the conditions of which are so very 
diflPereht from anything we have in this country, except it he for military 
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<purpose«5. Makers should, tlierelore, take a note oi the Jollowing points, 
which are but a few of the special requirements for motors iiitemied for 
islatai: the elearaiiee frojii the gi*ound of any part of tJie chassis except 
the wJieels should be Jiol less ttian 18 iiu'hes; the road wheels should he 
made of steel, not of wood; the wheels should be not less than 4 feet in 
diameter, and for goods wagons, should ho shod with renewable steel 
^tropes, hut, loj* passenger vchieJes, solid-rubber, band-section tires wllii 
an all-metal expanding attachment, similar to the deviie made by 
Shrewsbury and Gluillinev,, iiiay be used; speeds not to exceed ^ix oi* 

• eight miles an hour for goods vehicles, atid or 15 mihis an liuur i"r 
passenger motors; the engine imist be designed to coii.^uiih* paiailiu, »>i 
crude alcohol made frojii sugar residuals; the meehaniMii must be pf ' 
teeted from dust; tiie wimhi (toristruetion should he both, simple and 
strong; self-contained wagons, for employment when the quality of lac 
roads has improved so as to permit of their use, should have large goods 
Sj)a(M and he capable of taking froju three to four tons ou their own 
platform and hauling a bullock wagon witli an additumal tinee Lm.- of 
useful load up a gradient of one in ten on a soft road; tractors shouM 
be capable t)f hauling not less tlian two loaded bullock wagons, each of 
three tons capacity, up the sanu* gra<lioiu, and their gr(.»ss weighv should 
not; gnnitly exceed seven tons; all wagons and tractors should be pro- 
vided with windiiig drums and eahha and ^)>^ing drawbars oi* drawbar 
brackets sliould Ix' fitted: I he wliCoN slioiild he made as wide as possible, 
say not less tlian \2 inches, with extension flanges for tractor wheels .>:o 
as to bring up the total width, during the wel season, to 18 inche> : 
spuds and spikes should always he carried on the machine, and. of covirs’\ 
provision must lx? made for their attachment to the wheeN. 

Some of the demoiitrations which were given during the lour, wirli 
standard English inaehines, were of a most convincing nature, and they 
showed that a few of our Home builders are alive to the reqinnuuent‘=; 
of (kdonial buyers. One of these demonstrations was made in the yard 
of tile Wellington Eoundry, Jjineoln, when one of Foster’s tractors was 
]>ut to a series of tests. A pit about 30 indies deep was dug in the centre, 
with steep sloping approaches, and, through tliis pit, the tractor liauled a 
load of nearly nine tons with perfect ease. The pit was was thou filled in 
with loose earth and rubbish, and the train again driven through it. A 
tliird test \vas made, tins time willi twm loaded trailers, a total of 15 
tons behind the drawbar, which load the tractor hauled wnth ease along 
the level, and nearly through the pit; the hind wheels of the second 
trailer, however, sank so far into the loose earth that the winding dnim 
w^as required to haul the trailers clear of the pit. All the tests were made 
Avithout the use of spuds or spikes, both of which wmuld be perinissiblo 
in Xatal, and Mr. Beane stated that the machines would not be expected 
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to work under such unfavourable conditions on arrival in South Africa*: 
During tlie tests, the Foster tractor consumed soft coal ot* very inferior 
quality, such as is obtainable in South xVfrica. 

The question of mecliinical transport is, for Natal, and, indeed,, 
every part of S ;uih A! rue. ni a lb important one. Outlying places and 
dis( riots which are distant from the railways, if they are to advance, 
must have suitable means for their produce to ])o taken into the markets, 
or to the nearest railway stati(ui. IMie ctTecting of such improvement^, 
within the means of Natal, require*? that provision be made from year 
t( y(‘ar, ]>y the granting of a suflicient sum annnally, such monies to be 
s|)C(‘ia!ly earmarked for tlx' permanent improveruent of the roads, and 
for ihe piircliase of rolling stock to work thereon. The Government, of 
which Air. Deane is a member initiated that policy, and Natalians 
will sec tliat it is coniimied. Vvill British motor manufacturers awake 
to South Africa’s needs, or ivill they leave it to the business men of 
<:ornianv «‘ind the Tfnited Sta^o.^ nf America? At present, the Home 
builder has the aympatheti.- co-opera lion of his kinsmen in South Africa,, 
and ]>articularly in Natal, but tlieic is a limit to a Colonial’s tolerance,, 
and, if tlie Home manufacturer wib not make an effort to produce what 
required, and to demonstrate his machine in the Colonies, he cannot 
blame anybody but himself if orders are placed with the enterprising 
men of other countries ^vho send out machines for demonstration pur- 
poses, and send with them men who know' th(» machines from A to Z, andi 
have real ^^grit”' and life about tliem. 


Siuiis: Their Preventioni^and CurOm 

By Max Bkroii. 


.1 Paper read before ihe Venlersiad Farmers Association, C,C. 


Tuv subject which 1 have chosen is certainly one of ihe biggest and best; 
important amongst tlio many difficult and complicated questions which 
the farmer has to contend with in this sub-continent of ours, and when I. 
presume to give a reading on sluiting I do not forget it for a moment, 
and I do not wish you or anyone else to go away wich the impression that: 
1 arn able to treat the subject as it should be treated. 

I also wish to add further that a certain amount of what I am 
putting before you to-day has already appeared in print in some form or 
another, and some of you may possibly accuse me of not giving yoor 
original matter. My answer to that is that I am not giving this reading- 
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M my knowledge, but for the purpose of stirring up interest in tlu* Mib- 
ject, which is of the most vital interest lo South Africa generally and »o 
us in particular; and as long as 1 can succeed in attaining* that object L 
shall be perfectly satisfied, knowing that iny reading has been of Bornc 
practical use. I dare say you are all awaic that the erosion of flic .soil, or 
the washing of sluits, is looked upon by most thinking ineu, both practioai 
farmers as well as others, as one of the greatest national (alamities in 
this country. It is one of the South African que stions wliich leave thos<! 
men tearing their hair out, when ilicy tliink about it. Jhit are we all 
thinking men? 

And it is for the purpose of bringing forward quesiions like this 
one that our Association exists, that people will g(‘t the opportunih of 
hearing such questions discussed and so getting llicir iiiiiids hrnadcuird. 

(lentleinen, it is in the nature of lliings that the liuman bcitig, witii 
few exeoptiojis, does not worry himself inucli about anytljing- oniil <ue;i 
a thing begins to rause him some iueonvenience — a person hardly kre.uvs 
that Im‘ wears a. boot until it starts piturliing liini — and, of course, Tiie 
farmer is ,ti<> exception. There ar<i so many diflicnlti('S to b(f eojnbaittd 
that he lias not got the time to tackle everything until somelimes the 
danger is so great, that only a miraeh? seems abh^ to -mnc the situation. 

Well, geiitIc'fTK n, 1 do not think that dangers nt sluitiug are s., gn-ai 
that the farmer has t<» w^ail for a. miracle, but T think that the dang* r 
is so serious that wo must us(? all the means in our power to stir th-; 
farmer and the country generally up so that the seriousness of tiie sitiue 
tion may ho fully ivaHsed by all, tliat we may know tliat Uie (‘Uem\ is at 
our door. 

Because I tell you as surely as the sun is going to rise to-morrnw 
morning, Just ns surely is tiiat enemy (sluiting) .going to drive you fiMnr 
your beautiful farms if you do not tackle the question at onet*. If we 
once get tliis thoroughly drummed into our heads, then we will. 

What is, then, that great danger of sluiting that is so nrrilde that 
I have to compare it with an enemy. 1'liere may some present wlm 
may think that 1 am using such words just to say somelliing. I w\\ 
you I say, wtvo 1 a silver-tongued orator, I eo\ild not use woiils 

sufficiently eloquent and earnest to bring home to you ilu‘ seriousness of 
the dangers resultin.g from sluiting. 

No one who is not acquainted with the facts, or wlio lias not taken 
tnotice when he travelled through the country of the evil done by sluit-, 
•can form any idea to what an extent it has become a natiunal questimi. 

It is simply fearful in some districts, cliieliy near the hills and at 
the foot of the mountains, wliere niillioiu of tons of soil are washed away 
‘with every flood. Where is it taken to? — to another ])ari of the fanny 
3!fo! Pretty straight to the sea, never to be returned. Arid what ah<ait 
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the pinces After the ?oil has been so removed? Tliese become unlovely 
spots — a soune of danger 1o man and stock. This is not only the casc^ 
in one or Iwb isolated ceases, but in liundreds and thousands of cases. 
In all these eases, where a short thirty or forty years ago there were 
beautiful vieis. where the grass grew so liigii and dense that one could 
hardly se(^ game or cattle, there is nothing now but deep and ugly sluits. 
'rii(‘re are many old ])eople alive who will say, when you. converse with 
about different farms: ‘Mb? you know lliis or that spruit?” — ^with 
its hundreds of siinihir slniis running into it, eating into the soil in all 
directions, taking up InnidrcMls (d‘ morgen perJia]>s. “\Ve]l, when 1 was 
young man, it was a beautiful vlei, witli no sign of a siuit about it, 
and many is the time J raced across it after game, wdth loose reins.'’ 
AVhat is it good for now, I ask? 

(Jentlemen. wc sland in tlu* middle of a strong eurrent, and there 
i> no liiiH' to shout a(ivice: wc must be up and doing if w^e W'ish to save- 
ourseh (‘s. 

And jdease don't iliink that there will be an iinprovoment wdtii better 
times or more rain: there is iio such thing: ev(‘vy day that is deiavod 
the (langcM- will be so nuicli greater. Now, Mr. Chairman, 1 shall not 
br surprised if there are some wdio Avill say, '‘Well, possibly there is some 
truth in what he is telling us, but what can w^e do: wo have our hands 
so full witli otliei* matters, plagues, etc. ITow can we find tlie lime or 
the means to fight the evils of sluiting?’'' To sucji T will say, in what 
c()mli!ion did you ie('(ive tha* farm about 30 or 10 years ago. and if you 
do not do soniething, in what state Avill it be when your son, when 
the iK'M gem'ration, will get it? Have we not a duty to carry <uit to- 
war<1s our (‘hildren and posterity? Our statesmen do so much, and how 
fa I' do we second theij' efT( rts? 

J^rnnetimes we may have the right to say: Well, seeing I am perB<»n-* 
ally concerned in the matter, it does not matter to anyone else w^hat T 
do. bnt w'h.en the future generations are concerned in it, we dare not lake 
ii]> such a ]>ositioii. AV(‘ must guard against tlie possibility of the future- 
gnieiations cursing their ancestors. 

lUit there is another point of view of the case that I wish to put to 
you, and that is that the preventing of sluiting is a direct benefit to 
every farmer. If w^e see a horse or beast belonging to us sick, do we not 
make e\ory endeavour to cure it, knowing that if represents so much 
Ti.{^.]>. to us, and wdiy shouldtiT we do the same thing for the great 
" mot hei- of all our stock. That beautiful farm that looks so lovely when 
if is covered with its natural vegetation^ and which has to feed all our 
stock. To look after and cure the sickness of the mother of the stock is 
surely of mucli more direct benefit to us tlinn the curing of a single 
animal. 
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And 1 toll you this serious illness ol' sluitiug can be cured. Tbe 
most stupid can satisl'y himseil on the point as easil}’ as the smartest* 
We don't require to wait lor an expert to show us how it is to be done. 

In order to make this paper of soiiui practical use 1 will endeavour 
to give you the cases of jluiting and the steps taken t(» remedy oi- to 
piovent the forming of sluits. 

In the first place, 1 consider that overstocking is t»ne ol the greatest 
causep. Wlieii there is too much stock on a farm, the natural vegel.D 
tions gets ti'aiuped out so that when the rains which we know generally 
come in the form of thunderstorms fall, tiie water, instead ut soaking in, 
runs off, and so forms the beginning of a sluit. 

Then, again, the going to and from the water of stock, this causes 
the stock to make footpaths along which the water runs, lorining in the 
ci urso of a few years deep, <iry sluit-^. All this sudden running off of 
the water constitutes a double evil. Firstly, there is the forming of sluils 
with which we are dealing to-day. and secMUully, the drying up of our 
veld. Instead of the water soaking in and saturating the soil i* very where, 
it runs oir, causing the foiniiains to get weaker and the veld to get drier. 

Now, a.- to the remedi(‘^. It is a ^e^v easy and inexpensive work to 
get smaller sluits tilled \ij> by llirowiug dajiis, eitluu* of stoii(‘s or eartli, 
acros's tlu‘s»' sluits. Some begin the work near tlie ]>ottom and work up 
10 the top, and others begin at the to]) and work down. For the purpose 
of slop})ing tlu; erosion ilic latter is accrpled b\ the l)est authorities as 
the beltiM’ umrsc, and is tia* <uie to Ir* reeorntnended. 

rhen there is the huicing ul farms with jackal-proof fencing. Tins 
is ralh(‘r moro expensivac but it people Avonld only recognise how neees- 
sa]y is and in it. 1 l.)eiievc tlicv would find that it is cheap in the 
end. l»v having your farm fenced in thi* way you will always have your 
in g(M»d ('ondilion. y uir wool will be a better price, no herdvS, etc. 
or course tlau’c are many sluits of sucii maguitude that it will he 
quite impo>sil>l(‘ for a ])rivate individual to cope willi it. and for iliosc 
cases I think ihndiament siiould do something. There is a further sug- 
gestion that I thought might be worth thinking about, and that is that 
the Oovernment should be asked to contribute sometliing either on ilie 
£ for t‘ ]»rinci])l(* cr otherwise, and \v\ the various r>ivisional Councils 
otf<*r a e*»uple of [u-izes annnaliy to tlio men who have done ilu' best 
work ill tlie way of piovcnting or filling np sluits during a eerlain given 
period. This to remain in operation for a cou})le of years until tlie 
seriousness of the subject lias been thoroughly brought home to everyone. 

Several of the members gave their opinions, among wliom was Mr. 
Geldenhuis, who said that he advised commencing at the top, because tlie 
first bank would stop the length of the sluit being inerensed, then go on 
and find wdtere ibo water flows into the sluit again and throw another 
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bank ncross. If this were done and the farms enclosed with jackal- 
proof ronoing and small stock allowed to run free, sluits would in tima 
disap]>oar. 

Mr. It. K. Anderson proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. P. M. Southey will read a paper on Merino Sheej) at the next 
.meuliiig, whii.Oi will be held on the 6th of August. 


Ernst Coast Fever, 

(5ENERAL POLICV. 

TfiK following jiicinoranduin has been drawn up by tin* Minister of 
AgiiiuUuic ((reneral Botha), and issued to the press, as embodying the 
]u)li(*y whic'h he has «KH‘i(l(‘d to adopt in dealing with Hast (’oast Fever in 
the Ih'oviiue of Natal: — 

1. Po restri('t iiKnernent of cattle as far as possible iliruughout 
the Piwo'ineo. With this end in view an order has already )>een issued 
prohibiting all uiovemeiit of cattle in the i^rovinee for six months from 
tlu 1st of St'piL’iuber, 1910, with the excej^iioii of those re^uirt'd lor 
itiimedi.’iO^ slaughter f<u’ the supply of meat for cumsiiuiption in the 
Jho\ Inco, 

- (2) Po discourage trailic to and from itifected farm- by natives 

and ojii(M>. 

(d) 'i'o clear infected areas of callte luiiil Mich lime as all infect'd 
ti( K.'* thereon shall have died. 

This woi’k can only be carried out gradually, of course, and a 
commencement will be made witli isolated outbreaks on the outskirts of 
large infected areas, or on areas whicdi have become partially clean, or 
are only slightly infected. 

(4) To fence infected and siispoctod farms and locatirins. and to 
encourage the fencing of all farms and locations. 

(5) To arrange, as far as possible, for the branding of all cattle, 
whetlier belonging to Europeans or natives, in districts in which the 
disease exists, and fer the counting of the cattle in those districts at 
regular intervals. 

(6) To allow no cattle to be moved without a permit. 

(7) To discourage speculation in slaughter cattle by butchers and 
fillers, and to strictly supervise all movemeuts of cattle intended for 
slaughter. 

(8) To enforce the immediate reporting of all deaths of cattle 
from any cause whatsoever, and the taking and forwarding of blood 
smears to the Bacteriological Laboratory. 
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Legislation will l e introduced during the first session of the ITniom 
Parliairent to strei'gthen the hands ot the Government in this respect. 

Seeing that the control of Uio disease will, to a great extent, be » 
matter of administration, 1 liavc arranged with the Minister of Justice 
-and the Minister of .Native Alfairs for such odicers of tlieir depaitinerivs 
as may be located in the country districts to co-operate with the Agri- 
cultural Department in dealing with the disease; and in order to ensure 
the necessary siipm-vision and the smooth and efTectivo working of any 
measures tliat may be taken to cope with tlie disease, i1 is proposed to 
hold Iho Magistrates responsible for the conduct of the campaign against 
the (li-case within their districts. 

'l^liese otlicers, who will be advistd and assisted by the Veterinary 
Surgcoin, will be able to ac 4 Liaint the Government of tlie conditions of 
affairs as r(\gards tlie disease within their districts, and to make certain 
tiud no risky perniits are granted for the purchase or movement of cattle, 
and (bat the regulations aie observed. Further, hy virtue of tlicir posi- 
tion, and of the influence tliey possess with the European farmers and 
nativ(‘s, (law will be able to explain the necessity of the various measures 
adopted, and induct* them to co-operate with the Government in carrying 
them out. 

In ord(u’ lo ensure the letjuisite ex]>ert advice and assi^tance steps 
are heiiig taken to iticrea^t^ the veterinary statT, and the Ministers of 
Justice and (d' Native Aii'air> have kindly undertaken to do their best 
to furnish such aid as may be ret{uired from their departments. 

djiic I'oliic arc being instructed to work with the Magistrates and 
to do their utmost to assist the local aiilliorities in their efforts to cope 
with Iho disease. 

I am stvdigly in favour of systematic dipping of cattle, and of 
luand'ing and femu'ng, both as a means of controlling the disease and 
of assisting stock farmers; and 1 hope ihat, whether disease be present 
or not, farmers will do tlieir best to press on with these operations. 

The above is merely a general outline of the policy which it is 
proposed to adopt in resp(*ct to East Const Fever, but it will ]>c under- 
stood that modifications will probably be required from time to time, 
particularly in details, as increased knowledge and experience suggest, 
or the exigencies of the situation demand. 

I fully recognise the extreme gravity of the situation caused by the 
spread of the disease in the Province of Natal, but am of <.piiiit ii that, 
provided fanners and othei’s co-operate with the Govenmuuit iu exer- 
cising the utmost vigilance in respect to stringently ( nfoj cing the 
measures suggested, it will be possible not only to arre>t the spread of 
•the disease but to gradually exterminate it. 
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Somih AMemn Woof from m Buyor or 
IBanufaoturor'o Point of VIoWm 


B3 \V. r. Eauli:. 

(0/ Messrs, Ehell i(- (Jo.^ Wool /{nficni, Durban,) 

A led art ddiverud in lUovtnjoniein on the Ulih A in'lD 1910, on the 
invihaiion of the Free Slate A uthorities,’^ 

jN* h ]9 rcvnuu'ks, Mr. Earle stated tlinl the subject ol' liis talk 

that evening would bo Merino wool, ihal being tli(‘ type mostly grown 
tbrouglioiu South Africa, and explained that what he had to tell 
his audieijie would chietly be from the point of view of the buyer or 
manufaeturer, as 1;(‘ was not a grower. His (inn. in common with other 
coj.st (Irnvs of buyers^ were the representatives of the actual users of the 
wool. They, in fact, bouglit and i hipped direct to the factory, and lie 
tliereforc spoke from experience gained during many years through see- 
ing the actual results of the wool after it had gone through the machines. 
In other words, he would ask them to look at Die ipK'stion, not merely 
from a local standpoint, but to take into consideration what was the sole 
determining fardor, viz,, the value to tlie manufacturers at Home, who, 
their supplier^ fj'om every quarter of the globe. Mj*. Earle, continuing, said : 
it must be i»orn(‘ in mind, were, after all, the iinal arbiters, and wdio drew 
Firstly, we wall take the properties that go to make a desirable merino 
rvool from a ii.-^ei's fioint of view, and for whhdi tliey art* prepan'd to pay 
most money. 

The dndg(,s' Association, as you know, have adopted a scale of 
p(.int.- for Die judging of Avool, witli which I am fairly in agreement, 
meat. I’akeu in the order of their importance, th(? different properties 


are as follow^s: — Points. 

Actual Yield 25 

Evenness and Quality 20 

Soundness . . . 16 

Ijength of Staple 10 

Elasticity 10 

Spiniiing and Felting Properties 10 

Kindnesc in Handling 6 

Colour 6 


Making a Total Maximum of 100 


• This Article is to appear in the pamphlet, which Messrs. Reid & Acutt’s Wool ‘ 
Mart Ltd. are preparinff, and to which we make reference In a footnote to Mr. McCali's 
Article appearing elsewhere in this Issue. As stated there, we are enabled to publish 
these two Articles by the courte.sy of the Managing Director and the Secretary of the 
Wool Mart in furnishing us with advance proofs. — Et>. 
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Tlie merino v;oo] givii);[C tlic greatest number ol points under this^ 
table would therefore be tlie most valuable, but 1 will go a little more' 
fully into these qualities in the same order. 

EXAMINATION OF TO! NT \ xiLUES. 

Aaiml Yield (25 points). — You will observe that out of iOO points, 
no less than 25 are allotted under tliis head, and rightly so, as there is 
no doul)t that yield, or condition, i.e., freedom trom tatty yolk, earthy 
anil vegetable matter, etc., in tael, the greatest aTnomit ol clean scoured 
wool when naidy for tlu^ manutacturer — is by tar thi^ cliief factor affect- 
ing ihe pric(i to l)e paid for wnol in tlu^ grease. It is a point, however, 
not very well understood by rnariv growers, but I (^an bring il iiome to 
them bv slating that every 5 ]>er e(*nt. of yield makes a difference of over 
a penny per pound In the value of tlie grease wool, all other qualities 
being equal. Tlie great hulk of Free State wools will lose over 58 per 
cent., and sonic even ii]> 1o 80 per cent, in scouring, that is, lOO-lhs. 
Weight of greasy wool will oidv give from 20 to l2-tbs. of elean scoured 
material. Tlieso are pi’iAcd facts, and not mere gucs8Woi*k. You may 
see this matter of >i(dd illustrated in eeidMiii (*f the sam])lcs on view, 
where you have w'ool of ])ra( tic^ally equal length and quality ranging 
fioin old .io 0.^,d., and even ]»er lb. in the grease, solely on account 

of the difference in eondilion. In fact, (la* 5 Id. wuol would bo worth 
l^'^d. if as (dean as the latler parcel. 

KveunC'i^s and Qualitv (20 poinl>). — For woo! (non throughout of 
liigii quality and tineness, and true fibre. 

^oi/ndness, (15 points). — This refers to (he st ipic (d‘ the wool, i.e.f 
a cluster of fibres, whicli siiould he able to stand a r('ason{thIe strain, 
and iv-s a very valinthJc jirojicrtv, cs]»ccialiy in long or "‘eomhing” w'ools, 
and it also shows that the shecq) must have* been kept in good eondition 
and health during the pi'riod of growth. 

of SfapJr (10 points). — For a twelve mouths' growth, the 
greater the length flu* hett(u\ A well-grown merino eoinhing wool may 
be even up to four inches in length as a ttwelvc montlis* growth. 

EJas'ficiiif (10 ]>oiuts). — This iniplie> ilrit a wn(d will stretch and 
spring back to its original hngtli. and tho greater Ihc elasticity the 
stronger the wool, and th- finer. 

Spinninff and Fellioff (Jaalillt's (in points). — Those rehu* to several 
qualities, such as plinbilitx (an important feature in spinning), crimp 
or waviness, health and silkincss. 

Kindnesfi of HandJinfi (5 points). — Wo‘»l shnuhl he soft and kind to 
the feel, a sign of high quality. 

flolour (5 points), — 'Fhat is. brightness in appearance, in contrast 
with dull and dingy wool. Colour i-^i affected l>y the soil and climatic 
conditions, etc. "" 
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Quality . — Before proceeding further, I should like to point out that 

word ^^quality^^ as applied to wool, does not mean fineness alone;> as 
is sometimes believed, but refers to all properties such as soundness, 
character, evennese, elasticity, pliability, fineness for its breed, crimpy 
structure, colour and softness. 

rmENESS IN WOOL. 

Fineness in wool means the diameter of each single fibre, and, oilun’ 
things being equal, the finer the wool, the greater its value in the “top’^ 
or in the clean pound. Fineness, however, is perhaps of less value to- 
day than in years gone by, because the groat improvements in 
machinery have enabled manufacturers to turn ont very attractive 
material from the moi'e robust classes of wool. Still, all the same, fine- 
ness is an important factor in making for a good price, and it may in- 
terest you to hear sojnethiiig under this head. In the wool-irad(‘ on I lie 
Continent of Europe, the \'iirious dcgices of fineness are mainly indicated 
by letters, such as ‘‘b,*^ etc., but in England, it is customary lo 
use numbers. To take the combing trade, for instance, for whiidi long 
wools are mostly used, 1 will first explain that ‘“combing’^ is tlie first 
stage in the manufaciiiie of long wool, and is the making of wool into 
‘Top,^^ etc., which is done by very line steel teeth, wliich comb the wool, 
leaving the best in the simiLir to the samples sliown you, and 

combing out all the short, weak stuff, second cuts, and vegetable matior, 
like the samples of ‘^noil.’* There is also a certain quantity of other 
waste matter, such as tar cr other brands. From the ‘‘’top'' the spinner 
spins his yarn or thread, and the best results are naturally obtained 
where evenness of quality, length and soundness arc* most in evidence. 

Soundness, in long wools especially, is a very important point, and 
where you have soundness, you have also certain other qualities. Be- 
tuiming, however, to degrees of fineness, you will have seen in the papers 
occasional quotations for 60’s tops. Well, ordinary 60^s is the quality 
from which merino wool starts; anything below fiO’s, say 56V. being 
crossbred, 58V being the dividing line between fine crossbreds and merino. 
The great bulk of merinos are covered by the qualities running from 60V 
to 90V, and in South Africa from 60V to 74V. I will explain to you the 
meaning of these figiires. •^60V’' means that one pound weiglit of 
of that quality will spin 60 hands of thread, each thread being 560 yards 
long. Therefore, one pound weight of GOV ‘Top” will spin a thread of 
abcut 33,600 yards, or between 19 and 20 miles long, while a pound of 
the finest and best ^^top” will spin several miles longer. South African 
merino wools range from ordinary GOV to 74V in quality, and there is a 
distinct margin in the value between the two qualities. As already 
stated, the vast range in the value of wools in the grease is mainly due 
to the Difference in Yield of the wool in scouring. There are also othei* 
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cfliise?^ such as the degree of freodoni or oihorwis«.‘ from grass seeds^ burrs,, 
double cuts, tenderness of staple aud otlici* drawbacks, whicli diminish 
the quantity or tlie quality (»1; the ‘"top/’ and increase llie proportion 
of ^^noiP’ and other less vahialde out-^ortings. It should, therefore, be 
the endeavour of evci*y grr.wer of wool to pro(hi(;e a sound, well-grown, 
dense fleece of good ciiaracter, as free from fault as possible, and reason- 
ably liglit in the grease 

T)cnfiity . — With a den^c, or rlo. c (Icect*, tlicre is also much less chance 
of eaitliy matter getting iiito the wo<»l : in fact, tiie grower slumld aim 
at producing as muoli good, S'UAud, deiiS(‘ wool as ])i>ssible per sheep, with 
as much flneri(*ss as (omlitioiis wilt allow. 

HKUl IVKU RS. 

We have lieard a god deal lately at)!)ut tlu' higii prices obtained per 
pound for special Australian clips, and g’'>wers in South Africa have been 
uiged to produce similar wool. Ibat, even in Australia, these very high 
priced clips are only grown in certain districts and under suitable con- 
ditions as to climate, soil, distmt.-, rainfall, etc., and there is a vast 
body of Australian wool of only luedimu liueness or even robust in 
quality, also of less light condition, which may still give as good a re- 
turn to the flockmaster as the finer grades. Indeed, it is not the price 
per pound that tells of success or failure, but rather the money return 
per sheep, I can illustrate this by two instances that came to my notice 
on the Durban Wool Sales this last season. One grower with a fine and 
light conditioned clip averaged six pounds per fleece and made 12d. per 
lb. all round (including skirts ) or equal to 6s. per sheep. The other 
grower averaged nine pounds per fleece with a less fine and light, but 
also well-grown wool, and he made Sd. per lb., or also 6s. per sheep. 
Xow, although the grower wlio made 12d. per lb., no doubt would boast 
of the result, and hold his ])cad higher than one who only made 8d., yet 
can anyone say he really did belter? Xo: the money returned per sheep 
is the safest criterion, and it is a pity more statistics are not available 
on this point, which I recommend to your Agricultural Department. 

Climate and Soil, etc . — It is certain that climate, soil, situation, etc., 
Iiave much to do with the production of wool, and very frequently farms 
adjoining each other produce wools of quite different growth and condi- 
tion. Every fanner must use his own intelligence in deciding on the 
type of sheep most suitable to his. particular circumstances, but he must 
use intelligence, always aiming, however, to get as near as he can to 
the best of this type. 

Improving South African Wools , — ^No doubt, much can be done to 
improve the wool of Soxith Africa, such as importing good new blood, 
etc., but we hear far too little of one method being practised, viz., the 
annual weeding-out from the flock of the old worn-out and inferior 
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-sheep. This is iiiiperative if a lirst-class flock is to be built up, and a 
hig/ti quality clip produced. My advice to you is to give your best at- 
tention to producing a fleece of good combing length, as dense (or 
close) as possible. 

Yol/c or Fat . — Though a certain amount of yolk is right enough, 1 
am dead against breeds prcducing excessively greasy wool. I'lie produc- 
tion of too much fatty matter takes it out of the constitution of lue 
.animal, as has been proved in Australia, and eveiUualiy tlie p(;ivcntage 
of lambs seriously decrease^. Fatly breeds may give a heavy lleecc, oat 
its value is low, as the buyer will only pay on the clean pound ba.-i-. 

lMJKI»AliATiO:\ Foil MAJIKJ^T. 

(Jlaanbig, Shirting, etc. — VVA* now coiiie to the queslion of classing 
and skirting, and general preparation Jhr marJeet. i Jiave frequeniJy 
during tiie last few years expressed myself as against over classing, aiid 
the making of loo many sorts, especially with the small clips usually 
grown in South Africa, and have always suggested making four, or at 
most live sorts, exee])t perhaps in the case of larger clij>s. i would 
advise making, say, one son of combing of full twelve months* (in >o\ne 
cases possibly two), one sort of clothing, or short-grown and lender 
fleeces: one sort to include bellies and skirts: one sort locks. Ooarsc 
and black fleeces, if any, should certainly ))e kept sepai'ate, and perhaps 
any very greasy rams* lleects cspeciolfg Stud Jintnf<. But, in tlie juajority 
of cases, four to five classes will be suflicient. Yet 1 have seen clips: 
totalling only 25 to 30 bales classed and skirted into well over a dozen 
diJ.rcrent sorts. Such a refinement is expensive and unnecessary, and uii- 
(loubtless dereeiates tfie value by ?naking the lots too small and un- 
iir.} ortant. 

Classers . — If I may be allowed to give a word or two of advice 1o 
c ltissers, it is that they sliould not only avoid making too many sorts, but 
alsc refrain from giving valuations to the grower, because unless tlie 
oliuscr has a thorough knowledge of yield, and, moreover, is in intimate 
touch at the time, by cable, with the market values at Home ot the 
^Tep” and ‘^noil,'’ it is impossible for him to make more than a rough 
guess at the value of the wool as it lies on the farm, and he runs the 
risk of disappointing the grower and placing himself in an invidious 
position. Growers should also realise that they are expecting too much 
of the classer under the circumstances. 

Damp Wool . — I need not go further into this question except to 
strongly urge upon growers that wool should never be shorn and packed 
unless in dry condition. Nothing puts a buyer off more than a damp 
clip, as not only does it lose in weight, but the wool itself deteriorates 
:and loses colour. 

Brands . — With regard to brands, "tar,” and other sorts, it does not 
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appear as if any mixture has yet been discovered which will thoroughly 
scour out, and therefore it is best to clip off the tips with the brands on. 
The grower thereby improves his wool and only loses the tips. Slienrors 
can be e|mploye(l doing this on wet days during the shearing period or at 
other odd times. 

i)op:s it pay to class and skiet? 

Finally, in tliis connection there arises the frequent question, 
it Pay to Class and Skirt?"' My answer to this is, provided the 

work is properly and carefally done.^^ It must be admitted, however, that 
there are some dips so poor and ill -grown that it seems hopeless to expev:t 
a classer to make anything of them. But any decently grown word should 
pay to skirt, although a big all-round advance in value must not be ex- 
pected. If even r< small average increase in price is gained. snllici(‘nt 
to cover tlie extra labour and a little over, it is all that should be 
looked for at first, although in course of time, as the reputation of the 
wool improved, no doubt someihing extra might reasonably he expected. 

Jiurrs , — Tt is regreiable tluat of late years there lias been a con- 
siderablo increasi' of '•burry*’ wools i nthis country, which is a matter 
iliat should be earefully empiived iido. T have myself seen siiipmenis 
of slice]) coming iu fiom Australia with fleeces smothered with hurr-^, 
and in this way iiie (‘vil is undoubtedly spread: this, however, is a 
matter for the Government to take up. 

Markets, — Finally, a word as to markets and the realisation of wool. 
I notice, that by moans of tlu- ]niblic press and telegraphic agencies 
tfiere is a constant and determined attempt being made to persuade 
fanners, either singly or through various associations, to ship their c]i])S 
to Europe and to pass by the Colonial mark(d:s. It would, I think, be 
well for farnK'rs, before lending themselves to siieli sehemes. to make 
sure that tiny vvonlci really bmelil by the change. To an}’ farmer <u’ 
society having the idea that they i‘an do better by shipping the wool 
themselves, I say at once, by all means try it, but, let it be a fail’ trial. 
Firsi, offer tlie produce on this side of the water, then, if not contentc*d 
with the bids, ship and compare the results. If, after a trial of shippinfg. 
growers find they have done no better than by selling locally, then I take 
it they will prefer to sell in the country they live in, and keep the wool- 
trade and iis benefits hero rather than drive it abroad. I am quite cer- 
tain the Colonial markets are not afraid of the result of such com- 
parisons. It may be said by growers, buyers out here can make a 

pxofit by shipping, wliy cannot we?” Well, buyers on this side, at any 
rate in the Coast ports, are, in the main, represeni atives of the users vvf 
the wool, and it is bought and shipped by them direct to the factory, 
thus saving largely in expenses. The aim of the grower should be to 
produce ^ first-class article, got up in decent style, and he will not need 
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to worry about looking for buyers: they will be only too keen about look- 
ing for him. Moreover, when the wool is sold on this side, sellers are 
sure oi the competition of buyers representing the consumers of the 
world, English, French, German, American, etc., etc., but when the 
wool IS once shipped, growers must consign it to some particular market,, 
and thou have to take the price that market will give, even if at the 
time of the sale it does not happen to be a good one, since to warehouse 
for a future sale or re-ship elsewhere runs up loo many extra charges. 
It has sometimes been claimed in favour of shipping to London (and 1 
saw tliis argument in one of the local papers quite recently) that there 
tlje wool is seen by the leading experts of the world. Let me tell you 
that the best judges of South African wools are in South Africa, not in 
London, or anywhere else. The reason for this is that in South Africa 
the buyers (wlio have had just as good training in the mills as any 
Home men), possess, in addition, the great experience gained througii 
handling far more Soutli African wool than the London buyers, to say 
nothing of the advantage of seeing the resnli of the wool after passing 
through the machines. The South African buyer also gains a large 
locei knowledge of the wool from each particular district. 

Where do you think the principal buyers of Soutli African wools 
are? Take, for example, the districts shipping through the port of 
Durban. Do you think 'they are likely to bo in London, where only 
about 5,000 bales of these wools are sold yearly, or in Durban where? 
from 80,000 to 100.000 bales are annually catalogued? If a manufac- 
turer wants South African wool, he naturally sends his orders to one 
of the South African markets, where his ag<‘nt has by far the largest 
selection to choose from. 


According to the Rhodesian Agricultural Journal, tlie total number 
of farmers in Southern Ehodesia is 1,470. The district of Mazoe con- 
tains most, with 132. One district (Sebungwe) has one farmer only. 
Ohibi has 2 and Gutu 4. The total for Matabeleland is 990 and for 
Mashonaland 480. 


Destruction of the Tick Bthd.— A Proclamation has been issued 
by His Excellency the Governor-General suspending the operation of the 
Natal Ijaw No. 33, 1896, in regard to the bird known as Buphaga 
erytTrrorhvncha — ^the Tick Bird (red beak) or ThlalanyaiL ^The pro- 
vifeiAtis of this Proclamation extend to the whole of the Province ef 
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The Living Bee. 

By Mahy iBiciiii:, 

^President, Natal Bee-Keepers* Association; Natal Expert, South African 
Bee-K eepcrs* A ssociat ion. 


{(Joniiaiird. front l‘a'je 1)2,) 


PART 11. 


A iU:i: KxiM'jMrnoN. 

Tnh: })(j(.!-girls were rtGliani. The elass is one ol tlie iiiosi eiilhiisiasl ic in 
tJie (^)jlege, to-day its iiiembers had made a diseoveiy. Ih)C)t, Cowan, 
Cdieshire and Maeierlincdv they had read and enjoyed, hut a hjographical 
sketch ol* the late Dr. Dzierzoii in a current magazine had su])plied a date 
which had enabled them to orient tlamiselves in their I'avoiirite study' as 
nothing else had done, ddiough aj)])an‘ntly incredible it appeared that 
Dr. Dzierzon, the foundcj’ oT seitntilie hee-ke(‘pijig in Knrope (Dr. Dzier- 
zon was tin* first to use movable eonihs and so make possible the easy (‘x- 
-amiuation of the hive), died Ic'ss tlian three short years ago; indeed, lie 
must liave been contemporary with Langstroih, and Langstroth is often 
spoken of as the Faliicr of Modern B(‘(‘-keeping. They were tlius at the 
very beginning as it were of modern apiculture, and that loo in a new 
'country witli millions of unliivcd bees and enormous bonev yields waiung 
to be ]iarv(*st(*d. Small wonder that each sliou Id rejoice and already foci 
: herself a pioneer. 

Another coniplaitct! Tiie landlord sighed, for tlie cottag(^ had ^udy 
lK?en let a month, and already the roof liad been repaired, the windows 
harnMl and tlie front door made to sbut. 1diis time it was tlic heos, ihe 
' tenant said, they had been troublesome from the- first. Tlie landlord 
sighed because lie liated complaints; then, remembering the beo-class, ho 
wrote at once. We promised our first free Saturday and counted tho 
^ days. 

‘ ' Saturday at last. The morning is magiiineent. The sun shim s 
brightly, the clouds liave disappeared. It is ju.^t ilie time of year i<»o 
‘ to be a whole day out of dors, 'either on tlie hills or in the Woods. A 
expedition is almost better than a picnic; it is a piciiii? with a purpose; 
H thread witli a knot. Veils are tastefully adjusted oVeV hats, ready to 
. ;*b^ piull^d dbwn when required. They are green — a pale delicate shade 
^ \i0t the npyices;; the t>lain dark ones, more useful if less picturesque, liave 
f la?!! been ^^inder ' 
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Tliere is a short train journey and a long walk, but the few rain- 
drops of last night have laid the dust, and the day is one for the open 
road. The village of the bees is a quiet up-country village, planted with, 
orchards and shady trees. The house is on the slope of the hill — an old- 
fashioned single storey building — so clad with creepers, it is difficult tO" 
see the wood and iron underneath. 

The lady of the house meets us at the gate. She explains that when 
her husband was stung (he put his boot on hurriedly, but not so 
hurriedly as he took it off again) she merely laughed; but when a bee' 
siung lier the next day when siu* was ironing, she complained to the land- 
lord. The great advantage, slie says, of merely renting a house, is that 
when anything goes wrongs one can complain to the landlord. Perhaps 
the green veils are somewhat alarming, more disturbing almost than the- 
bees. It is obvious that she is nervous. Tliere is a suggestion of post- 
poning the attack, hut the class knows no pause. A fire brigade at thC' 
scene of operations stays not 1o discuss, but quickly goes to work. The 
srnokew Avorks bravely; a box, a chair, a ladder all appear on the verandah' 
as if hA^ magic. The kitchen hoy has-been electrified into action; !u* ii-is 
ncA^er before been knoAvn to hurry. 

The old house is a paliont in the hands of the physician, after a 
scries of rapid pokes and punches the trouble is located. Eap, rap, rap, 
tap, tap, tap, a few heos hurry out to see what is happening, a few more- 
to remonstrate, a croAvd to declare it is insufferable, more and more, till' 
the whole air buzzes ^ith them. The tenant’s nervousness grows and 
increases, not that she cares for hcT'^elf, he assures us, but her husband !' 

None of the Kafirs will go near the bees it appears, not even Songo- 
lollo, the stable boy. We hf\\e no sooner started operations, however,, 
than he offers his assistance, and with hammer and chisel sets about 
removing the iron in quite a business-like manner. The space behind' 
the first sheet is empty, the second is promising, the next reveals a mag- 
nificent sheet of honeycomb Jianging from the cross beam just over our 
heads down almost to the ground, covered with thousands of soft brown- 
quivering bees. 

It would be easy now to kill and scatter and destroy, and how manj 
times in Natal bees are ruthlessly scattered and destroj^ed. The landlord 
w'ould be satisfied and the tenant pleased. Her husband’s temper would 
remain unrufHed, and her ironing proceed uninterruptedly. But what 
of the possible labour of these fiery insects, what of the honey they might 
make for us, could we but guide their industry aright? No, they must 
be hived and taken care of, studied and understood. 

Never were muscles so rapidly developed. Sandow might be jealour 
did he see our arms, and our hands after the manipulation are like those* 
of a baby giant, huge, but dimpled, like infant’s. Yet, no one would 
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miss the fun^ though the stings were twice as bad. Songolollo accom- 
panies us to the station, aiid stands proudly on tlic plaii'oriu, gently 
fanning the liive with a syringa bough, against stray bees, until the train 
arrives. Our fellow-passengers are somewhat nervous, but the journey is 
short and uneventful. 

Half an hour before sunset, a glowing sky in tlic V\"est and a cluster 
of green veils under the wattle trees. All eyes are on the ground; the 
bees are being liived. 

‘‘What soft brown velvet masses — let me feel tlieJii ‘^Aud me!" 
“And me !"' 

“How lov(‘ly — don't liglit now, be good.” 

“They ai*e not fighting, only talking — see !” 

“What — the Queen?'’ 

“Yet, that long shining heaniifiil bee, with the slow majestic walk — 
now she has gone in.” 

^^Oh, look how they are following, like a regiment of^ soldiers!” 
^TLike sheep going into a kraal/' says tlie givl from the country. ^^Ko,. 
tlie Iiive is the Town Hall/’ explains tlie town girl, ‘hind there is a big 
ceneort on. Be quick, be quick, little Ix^es, or you will not get a seat.” 

it is magic music this, such as tlie Piod Piper played. She is 
their mother. Hear how she calls them, and witli what a joyous sound 
they follow, happy and content because she is there, with their new home 
under the wattle trees.” 


Natal Boa^Kaapara" Assoalailoa, 

MONTHLY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


By Miss A. C. Pullingeu, 
lion, Secretary, The Apiary, Malvern, 


is with regret I have to inform members that at a recent meeting of 
the committee of the N'.B.Iv.A. held in Maritzburg, Mr. W. C. Mitchell, 
through pressure of other business, said he found it necessary to resign 
the secretaryship of the Association, asking that I be elected, and so act- 
ing in conjuention with Mr. Mitchell as hon. treasurer, the work of the 
Association will now be divided until such time as other arrangements 
may be made. In any case I feci sure that all members are most grate- 
ful to our late secretary for what he has done for the Association, for 
it must undoubtedly have taken up a lot of his spare time, and it has 
only been through Mr. MitehelVs untiring zeal since he took over the 
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secretaryship that the N.B.K.A. can at the present time boast of quite 
a large membership loJl. Mr. D. W. Kellar has been elected to tlie 
committee. 1 hope that members will assist me to make the **Bee Pages^^ 
in this Journal as interesting and instructive as possible by sending in 
for publication articles on bee-keeping, posting same to nui not later 
than the 12th of the moiitli. I hope tlie report below on honey exhibited 
will be of some future assistance to those memberB (jontemplating com- 
peting another year. 

At the Durban Sliow last week Miss Sillar (who judged on the 
honey section) gave a lecture and demonstration on bees in a tent on the 
.Show Ground. Quite a large (rowd of people gath(?red and evinced miuai 
interCvSt in the prcceedings, and, judging by the many (pustions asked, 
it is surprising to wJmt a large number of p(‘opie the habits arid life of 
the honey bee are unknown. 'The be(‘s Ijeliaved very w(*11 until we look 
the queen out, wlion all was oxeitement, of course. No one was slung, 
liowevor, and T liopo tliat another year ])<‘c keepers, and (*s})eeially those 
wishing to become bee-keepers, will have the opportunity of witnessing 
sueli another demonstration with live ))ees, for it is likely to engejulcr 
confidence in the timid, and goes far towards teaching beginners the first 
^dements of a most scientific sul^jeet. Commercial bee-keeping is a 
different fhine ; we must, liowevcr, combiTu* tlie two if we would be 
successful bee-keepers. 

Honoy at iha NIarlixburg Showm 


JUDGES’ HEP()iri\ 


^IhTE following is the judges' report ou tbc honey (‘.xhibited at the '^lloyar' 
Show 

It has been a great pleasure' and of Tnucli interest to us to ard as 
judges at the Agricultural SIioav held in Maritzburg on the Ifitli, 17lb 
and 18th June, On entering the large and tastefully arranged Pr-odnee 
Hall, we were most agreeably surprised to find quite a large display oF 
honey, light, amber and dark extracted honey presenting a most pleas- 
ing colour-scheme. A scarcity of comb hopey was noticeable, undoubtedly 
attributable to the recent poor season which from all accounts prevailed 
in most localities, but we hope that another year we shall see comb honey 
more in evidence, also an improvement in the manner of staging. Honey 
placed directly on the show-bench with the jars in contact with each 
other loses much of its true value in colour, for those jars standing in 
front ,of others gives the uninitiated the misleading iniprossion that 
honey of Cerent kinds is being showm. ip one class. Two exhibitors 
hiiA used glass, forming shelves with the Jars; the generah effect thus 
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2>roduced was a great ii^provemeiit, and sliowed tlie iionc}^ off to much 
greater advantage, 'lliis is, however, an c.\pensive manner of staging 
wliich miglit very well be replaced by Jiglit white enamelled stands, which 
would answer the ])urpose equally well. This question of staging, how- 
ever, we are pleased to hear, is to be discussed by the sub-comraittee, and 
so there is no doubt Ihat « happy decision will b(! arrived at before the 
show season comes round again. 

Now for that which will, 1 have no doubt, prove of most interest 
to those members who did so much towards furthering the interests of 
bee-keeping and the production of honey in this eountry- tiie exhibitors 
— a report on tla* judging. In Class 1. the competition w’as keen, Mr. 
F. Shiiipey’s ( xhibit taking first prize. The staging of this display oi 
boe-k<'epcrs* appliances was mucli to be commented upon, several large 
and u 2 >-to-date a})}>)iaJi(‘(‘s being shown. Feeders w'ere sijnplo and easy 
of manipulation, the ibui/tuibaker bottom board feeders being most in 
<:\i<i<‘riee. There was nmcl: t(» be desired in tlie hives slauvn both in Mr. 
Shi]»pey^s and Messjs. Steel, Murray & ('o.V exhibits. These were im- 
]»ci*lV(,tly put together, the respecilive parts not l)(‘ing nailed true. Messrs. 
Steel, Murray ^ liive was not eoinpleie, for it lacked the lightening 

cleats h>r frames in liie broad body, also foundation and w'ire in the 
frames. The small observatory hives in this exhibit wxu'e up to date and 
s(U’vieeable, but the shutters protecting the glasses lit too tightly, also 
I he foundation in the sections had been cut and put iu the wx* 0 Tig w’ay 
of the cells. To return to Mr. Shijipey’s exhibit, it w'as mdiced that tlie 
roof of the Ihiiizenbaker hive shuw'n overlapped very considerably at the 
sides. Thi^ would undoubtedly allow of water penetrating at the top. 
Tlie greatest drawback to the Danzenbaker roaf is the dilTioulty of keep- 
ing all dry wdlhiu. 

Ill (lass II. was siiown an appliance for brushing bees from off 
both sides ot‘ a eoml) at ojie time, by placing the appliance in position 
abov(' the Irames (w^hilst in ihe hive) to lx* manipulated, w^hich is then 
drawn up ami througli the two brushes. 8iich a imauis of clearing combs 
of bees may be of interest and use to those bee-keepers who have plenty 
of time to ^pare, but tor rapid, practical work no such appliance would 
be of imieh. advaiitage. Tlu* idea is good, and perhaps some of our mem- 
bers will try this method of brushing off bees, and report results. Prom 
personal experience, however, I have found that one quick Jerk of the 
frame diroctiv over the stiacc from v/hich it was taken is sufficient to 
dislodge almost every bee and is all that is necessary. An extractor w^as 
shown in tliis class and was ver.y creditable, apart from tlie fact that the 
escape tap w^as so small that it would readily become clogged with ac- 
cumulated cappings, also the bottom did not allows of the honey running 
quickly to the outlet. The cages could not be reversed without stoppling 
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the' machine. There was nothing new or original in the cxttact or al- 
though well and strongly made. * .. . 

* Class III. — There were five entries in* this class, Mrs. E.‘ Talbot 
easily taking first prize for some beautiful wax, excellent in colour and 
quality; a fine product suitably staged. 

Mrs. Keytel’s exhibit was also of good (|nality and colour. 

Wax exhibited by the Experimental Farm, Cedara, was given pre- 
ference over the other exhibits on account of its more pliable quality and 
fineness in texture. 

The remaining two exhibits were of poor colour and qiialily, very 
hard, but there was evidence of much care having been expended in 
getting the wax clean and free from ah foreign particles. Altogether, 
this class was fairly well represented and most (ueditablc, but \vc liopc 
to see a lot more entries another year. 

('lass Y. — Comb lioney in sections. Here we (incl only three ex- 
hibits, Mrs. Keytel taking first prize for a dozen glazed and laced sec- 
tions containing light coloured thick honey, capping wl)ite and even, the 
sections well filled ; altogether a most pleasing exhibit. Here 1 would 
like to impress upon members the advisability of showing all lumey 
under glass. 1 hope the sub-committco will take the matter in luimi, in- 
cluding it in the Association rules for future reference. Coinl) honey 
thus exhibited is shown to far greater advantage, and in every way adds 
much to tiie general appearance of tiie show-bench. Grooved sectiun- 
inay he purchased, for which only are necessary the correct size el’ 
glasses, which are easily slipped into place and the sections secured by a 
ceu])le of small tacks. This is quickly done and is far Jess trouble than 
.llxing the glasses in place by means of strips of cloth. Of the other 
two exlnbits the one had evidently been made up of sections taken from 
various liives in the apiary, for in some the honey was light, whereas 
others contained quite dark honey, and yet again there were seciions in 
which the cells had been filled with different kinds of honey. TJie sealing 
of the sections naiurally varied in the same manner, most of it being 
rough and very yellow in appearance, whilst some looked transparent 
and thin, which manner of capping I have found to burst very easily in 
weather at all moist and hot, also gi’anulating more quickly in cold 
weather. Wliat is wanted is even opaque sealing, perfectly white and 
even (smooth) in appearance. The third and last exhibit was com- 
prised of only eight sections, four having been broken during transit. 
These sections were beautiful in apearance (apart from their stickyness) 
"being well filled, capping white and even, but the flavour of the honey! 
IVell, really, it was nauseous; there is no other word to describe the taste 
-of it. It would be interesting to know from what source the bees 
gathered the nectar, for there is little doubt that if the particular plant 
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which the bees evidently visited exists abounds to any great eAleiu, Uie 
ixcclar thus obtained would spoil the llavour ot other iioney coming in ai 
the same time, and so the chances ot securing pure llavouied iioiicy at 
that time would be impossible. 1 wonder whether the exhibitor oI the. 
sections in question lives in a locality where aloes abound in large 
bers, .i'or honey obtained i'rom these is known to possess a bitter, uhjee* 
t ion able llavour. Comb honey is a very iragile commodity, and so re 
quires most careful packing. The only safe way is to hrst pack ilie 
sections closely together in a light box which i? put inside a larger une, 
tliis smaller box to be supported on quite a dozen or moie springs. Comb 
honey thus packed will travel any distance without any fear of the least 
damage beijig sustained. 

Aosv we couie to Class VI., in which, although tlicrc are three 
entries, Iheii* is but one exJiibit; this by Mrs. Jveytel. The frames iiad 
been well iilled and scaliiig good ; iioney slightly miAcd. Ciuieral ap- 
pearance would have been much inijiroved hv glazing and ‘the honev 
j-aised above the table in such manner that each frame might be seen 
uitbout undue handling. 

Class VTl. was well repri'sentral in the catalogue by 13 entries, but 
tJiere was not this number of e.vhibits. However, the disjilay of ibis class 
(exuacted) Jioney was most creditable, and, from an educational point <n 
view', very instructive, ftu* the reason that iioney could he seen in \arit)n> 
grades of colouring, j*anging from water white to very dark, tiiereby 
discrediting the fallacy of the unitiated that pure hoiu.w (or that the 
best honey) should always he of a light colour. In time J have no 
doubt that the general public will recognise the fact that dark c-olourod 
honey may be equally as good in every respect as the lighter kinds. In 
my opinion amber coloured honey usually possesses the most delightJui 
aroma and ilavour, being superior in this respect to the majority of the 
very light coloured honeys. The competition in this class was keen, 

• only the most careful sampling, and consequent on tlie giving of points 
f^)r deneitj^ flavour, colour, etc., made it possible to come to a mutual 
•decision as to the awards given, but not in one instance did the judges 
feel justified in giving full points for flavour, for much was to be de- 
sired in this respect. For show purposes I would suggest extracting in- 
dividually from a number of the best honey-producing colonies in the 
yard, and then from these separate extractings select the finest and 
purest (not mixed) flavoured honey. Apart from the general flavtmr, 
the actual quality of the honey in this class was all that (^ould be desired ; 
ithe honey taken all round was found to possess far greater density 
.tljan honey obtained from the Coast. Exhibitors should bear in mind, 
however, that one pound jars are required; one member, liaving staged 
half pound jars, lost all chance of securing a prize. On account of the 
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different coloured honey staged, it was found neci^^ssary to divide' it 
three distinct classes, ie,, light, amber, and dark, thereby giving inou^ 
laembers a chance for competition, apart fron\ ttio fact that it would 
have proved next to impossible to judge honey of such different grades 
as one class. Altogether the display of extracted honey was very good 
indeed, and needed but a better and luore effective manner of staging 
to show it off to the greatest advantage. 

A\ e now come to Class VI 11., which is again represented by only 
three exliijjitois out of eight entries. Mrs. E. Talbot gained first prize 
for some pale yellow, Auely granulated lumey of good flaNom*. Another 
exliibif of lighter colour, coarser granules, and flavour not so good, was 
awarded second prize. The remaining e\hi])it. all hough of good colour, 
possessed a most object ioiiahle flavoni*; also, there was noticeable on tlie 
surface of th(‘ honey a liard crust of fine granules, oecasioned umloubtc‘<lly 
by air l)ub])Ies crystallisjjig after too rapiil filling of the jars. 

Class IX. — One entry, an exhihil by Mr. Fuller. T'luloubteclly a 
working hive of bees, in vviiicli williout handling the frames it would Ixi 
impossihlo to locate the (jueen. In the super, empty sei'tiuns had be«*u 
placed between the slmllow frames, tffc., etc. (In an observa- 
tory working bee hive one naturally does njlexi>ect to see the 
queen, but my co-judge is perfectly corroet in regard to shallow frames 
and empty sections being plaet'd in supc'rs. No ))ee-kee|>er would ever 
think of using both in one sui)or. And no apiarist would ever dream of 
using empty sections. The nnicomb, or two stories hive, with one frame 
■al;o\(* the* other, are the pro])cr hives to see the queen. — II.II.T,) 

(Mass X. — One exhibit by Mrs. Keytel, which was certainly very 
well staged, and the light eoloured honey looked exceedingly well on the 
glass shelves so tastefully arranged, but (there are always buts) the 
colour scliciiie was a little monotonous. Rome dark, also a few bottles 
of granulated honey, together with more variety in the size and shape of 
jars, would hove been a great improvement. Great ofTeid can be secured 
by the use of tall narrow bottles; also a touch of colour, according to 
the bee-k(^eper’s taste, may be shown by the use of nari’ow ribbon for 
^^dressing’^ the jars. This will releive tlu* monotony of the general colour- 
ing of tlie honey &nd wax and also shows the disy)lay up to far greater 
effect. Mrs. KeyteFs exhibit, however, was adecided advance on that of 
last year which it was may pleasure to see at the I)ui*ban Show, and so 
each year we hope to see greater things, always striving to do our very best- 
to reach perfection on the show bench, as also in all other matters per- 
taining to our beloved industry, bee-keeping. 

T cannot close this report without some reference to a most interest- 
ing educational exhibit by Miss Johnson,of Tloodekop, two volumes bf 
drawings from nature of wild flowers growing on the high veld. Tlib 
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many different wild flowers are here depicted in tlieir rare beauty of. 
coloiu* and form. Some dainty leathery specinu‘tis ot! nature, others 
of gojgi‘oiis bulbous growing plants, a combination of wild nature hi 
her happiest mood. The blossoms had been most carerully tiiought out 
and cnpially well drawn, being exact c<»[)ies of tlie living models, 
(dajicing through the pages it was evident to tiu? bee-keepers present 
that with bfit few exeeptiens all tiie wild flowers of tIu* Transvaal are 
accessible to the honey bee in search of nectar. Miss Jolinson is to be 
higlily congratiilated on her very exeellent represeiitatio]i of the “Wild 
Fh»wers of tlie High A'cdd.’” 

A. K. Ih'LLTXoini, 

It. II. pKi»\voirTjy. 

Judgea.. 


Bees and Fruit Fertilisation. 

By l;. BErfTNf:, 

[*rei<idvn( of thv Vicloriov A[dorisis' Association, 


A J^iiper read at the Aiuiiiol Ctnifrreacr of i/ raH-growcrs, Bendigo, 


Tiu: blossom of fruit trees consists of the calyx or cii(>, the sepals or 
sliori green leaves whicii cover the bud before it opens, and the ])etal5 
of various shades of while ami pink, inside \\ hich are the stamens carry- 
ing ilio anlhci's or male organs producing fhal c.\l r( irely line fcrlilisii g 
powder call(‘d polhm. 'Hie stamenh. (d‘ wdiicli there are many in each 
flow^er. surround the pistil: in case of ihc blossom of stone* ;friiit 
tlicn* is one: in a]>pl(‘>, pc*ars, etc., there are live pistils. The upper part 
of ilic ]>isiil or hunale organ, is the stigma, with a duct or passage 
leading down into t!ie base of the pistil. To produce a fiuil it is neces- 
sayv for a pollen grain to reaidi the stigma, l^>11en grains, though 
small, are of ornamental appearance, and eonip!(*\ in st lueture, con- 
sisiing of an outer anil inner rovering, the latter enelosiiig a jellj^-tike 
protojdasm c-ontnining nitrogen and otlier chemical matter. Lodged on 
the stigma, tin' pollen grain absorbs moisture, swells, and throws out a 
tube, which grows down the pistil till v readies tlio unimpregnaled 
nucleus in the ovule, which is situated in the ovary at tiu* base of the 
pistil. Tims fertilisation takes place. Tn the case of an apple Wosspm 
there have to be five distinct fertilisations corresponding to the five 
divisions of the core, while with the blossom of strawl>errios, raspberries,! 
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and others over one hundred iertilisations axe required. If any of the 
pisils fail to receive pollen a defornied fruit results — an apple depressed 
on one side or berries showing hard, green undeveloped places on the 
ripe fruit If an apple so deformed is cut crosswise no pips will be 
found in the section underlying the undeveloped part> and such apples 
usually fall before reaciiiiig maturity. It is therefore important that a 
pollen grain should reach each stigma, and that pollen grain should com^*^ 
not from the anthers of the same flow^er, but preferably from a flower 
on anotlier plant of the same species. 

According to Darwin^ the cross fertilisation of flowers is the most 
important factor in the continued vitality of any species of plant. In 
double sex flowers, such as those of fruit trees, self-fertilisation is pos- 
sible. Nature, however, provides devices and conditions to avoid iu 
The stigma of some llowers does not become receptive till the antliers on 
the same blossom have shed their pollen, and therefore pollen from ehe- 
wliere lias to reach tlie stigma. Some varieties of fruit, such as the 
Bartlett pear, cannot produce fruit without the pollen of some other 
variety. Cucumbers, melons, pumpkins, and similar plants have 
separate male and female ilowers, and in all these instances some agency 
is necessary to bring the pollen from the anthers of one blossom to tiie 
stigma of another. Wind is one of the agents, but the principal ones aiv 
insects, and amongst them the most important is the bee. Fertilisatinii 
^by air currents would probably produce barely suflScient fruit to prevent 
the edctinction of the species, but as in the service of man a ben is ex- 
pected to lay more eggs than she could hatch, and a colony of bees to 
produce more honey than is sufficient for its needs, so a fruit tree is 
expected to yield more than sufficient for its propagation, and for the 
profitable culture of fruits the agency of insects is needed in the fer- 
tilisation of the blooip. 

The honey bee is not only the most important factor in pollination, 
but the one insect wliicli by structure, the nature of its food requirements 
and its habits, is best adapted for the purpose. It oblains its food, nectar 
and pollen from the blossoms of plants. The nectar obtained from the 
blossom under the influence of a secretion from glands in the anatomy 
of the bee is changed into the honey as found in the combs of the hive. 
Nature provides the nectar in the flow^er to attract the bee. To get at 
the nectar the bee has to pass over the anthers, and the pollen grains 
adhere to the many hairs covering its body; in visiting the next flower 
some of this pollen falls on the stigma, and thus fertilises the blossom, 
oven if the bee is not gathering pollen. In gathering pollen it sweeps 
together the pollen grains with its moistened tongue, nips it off the tongue 
with the front pair of legs, passes it on to the second pair of legs, and 
4^ally on to the third pair, where it lodges on what is called the pollen 
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'basket, a coveriug of still* iiair beiuw the upper joint, in this perform* 
aree pollen grains becunie .‘•catlered al! over the body ot the bee, anij as it 
has to visit many blossoms before it gets the amount it can carry, and 
passes over the stigma of every flower, pollination is always brought 
about. If tlie bee visited the blossoms ot‘ dilferent species of plants in 
tlie same excursion, there (ould hi 3io cross i'eitilisation, because straw- 
bei’V pollen, for instajice, ('<Aild not fertilise ])each bluhsoni. It is, how- 
ever, a well known fact that a bee during each trip confines itself to 
one species of plant, whether in search of nectar or pollen, and a mix- 
ture of pollen is Jiever found in any bee’s load as it enters the hive. 
Plants of the same species, but of diflerent varieties, are, however, worked 
ON’or on the same tidp, and it is largely due to this that seedling fruit 
trees seldom come true to name, and that there are occasionally crosses of 
various vegetables. 

In America, the importance of bees in fertilising flowers is fully 
recognised. In the large greenhouses near Boston, where early cucumbers 
are grown, one or two hives of bees are always inside to pollinate the 
blossoms, otherwise there would be no cucumbers unless men went round 
witli brushes to carry the pollen from blossom to blossom. At Marengo, 
in Illinois, lives one of the foremost beekeepers of the United States. 
All round his apiary great quantities of cucumbers are grown for pickling 
purposes. They are picked when 2 to 3 indies long, and sold lo tir* 
pickle factory. To grow cucumbers prolitably, it is necessary that the 
greatest possible amount of fruit should set on each vine. At the time 
of my visit there were 600 acres of cucumbers grown in the neighbour* 
hi>od of the apiar}'', and while Dr. Miller’s bees greatly benefited by the 
supply of pollen and honey thus provided, the success of cucumber grow- 
ing is at tlie same time in a large measure due to the presence of a 
hoge apiary. 

'flu* fruit-growers of many States, when planting orchards in new 
and isolated places, found tliat their ordiards yielded unprofitable crops 
where no bees existed in the locality. Wlien this fact was cliscovered. 
and a few colonies of bees were establishd in or near the orchard, the 
yields of fruit became normal. Americans specialise in nearly every 
kind of rural production, and it is a very common practice for a fruit 
grower to plant a large orchard of one variety only. In the case of at 
least one variety of near, tlie Barllott or Williams’s Bon Chretien, and 
some varieties of apples and plums, it was found that even when beea 
were kept these varieties proved baiTen unless some other variety of the 
f!ame species existed in or near the* orchard, the reason being that the 
varieties referred to could not be fertilised by their own pollen. 

The blosom of the grape vine requires more than many others the 
•agengy of insects for pollination. Mr. F. de Castella, Government Titi- 
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culturiteit, iaformed me a short time ago that, during his recent visit to 
Euiupe, he I'ound, in certain districts ol Sprain, the pollination of grapes, 
owing to the absence of insects, was done by hand. 

I will now give some well-known authorities in support of the atate- 
ments made. Pi'ofessor A. J. Cook, formerly of Michigan Agricultural 
College, and now of Pomona, California, who has paid particular atten- 
tion to the fertilisation of fruit by bees, writing to Mr. Hopkins, Gov- 
ernment Apiarist of New Zealand, says: — ^T>oes nc\or harm blossom, but 
are always a help. Bees are a tremendous aid tl'.rougli pollination. 
Many of our best fruits must be cross fertilised to produce. Many pears, 
apples and ])luins are utterly sterile to their own jxdlcn. ] am sure that 
it is an incontrovertible fact that bees are the great agents in jjollinali(»n. 
and are far more valuable to the world than for ihe honey they produce.^ 

The best orcliardists in California now arrange with apiarists to 
bring their l.>ees to the orchardvs; they find they must liav(‘ the bees. Prt>- 
fessor Waite, of the United States Department ol* Agidculture, covered 
the blossoms of apples, pears and plums with neiiing, excluding the 
bees, and found that the protected blossoms f)f many varieties yielded no 
fuiit. In some varieties there was no exception to this rule, and he was 
conviiU'od that large orchards of Bartlett pears, planted distant from 
other varieties, would be utterly barren were it not lor the work of the 
bees, and even then they could not be profitably grow'n utdess every third 
or fourth row was planted with C]app^s Favourite or some other variety 
capable of fertilising the Bartlett. In other words, the Bartlett pear 
could no more fertilise its owm bloom than the crtjsccril strawbeny. 
Professor \\ II. Lown^ of Geneva Ex})eri mental Station. New^ York State, 
covered a set of small pear trees with lioods of fine gauze, the lower end 
of the bag-like liood being tied to tlie Irunk of the tree to exclude insects. 
On all tlicse trees was a large number of buds, and all coiulitions favour- 
aide to a good crop, except that tbo flight of insects was entirely cut off. 
Thq result was that, out of the wdiole of the trees covered, there was just 
one fruit, whereas on another set of trees of tiu* same sort not covered, 
there w'as a good crop, proportionate to tho eiz ‘ of the trees. Many 
more similar experiments could be gi^en, but 1 think enough has been 
said that bees are very necessary to fruit-growing; but, of course, it is 
not necessary. to keep them in an orchard if there are bees kept anywhere 
in tl)e locality to be within reach of a bee’s flight, and 1 think t]u*re are 
not; many localities without bees. Still it is, in my opinion, an open 
question whether in some localities, and under unfavourable conditions 
of weather, the setting of fruit wmuld not be improved if more bees were 
kept. In my personal experience, T liave always been on the safe site, as 
I usually have more' hives than fruit trees. I have never had ocidasion 
to cOm]>Iain of poor jetting of fruit; on the contrary, 1 always •liav.e to 
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do a lot of thinning out. AVliile I have shown (lie great vnliie of bees 
in the fertilisation of fruity 1 do nut deny that there are some instances 
of antagonism between fruit-growing and bee-keeping. These instances 
are, on the one side, liie spraying of fruit trees with poisonous compounds 
while the tree is in full bloom, and, on the other side, ii:o damage or 
apparent damage done by bees to ripe fruit. 

In regard to tlie spraying of fruit trees while in bloom, 1 am nut 
sure whether the ])raetioe is at all general in \’u;toria. 1 Iiavo beard of 
only one or two instances of bees being poisoned b}- spraying, and noin* 
have euine under my personal observation. The practice of spraying 
lre(‘s ill full bloom has l)(‘en abandoned in America, lici'anse not only 
was it found no more eire(‘jive than sprajdng before or after, but it 
actually reduced the fruit crop by destroying the pollen and the delicate 
organisms of the stigma of the blossom. I am aware that in orchards 
w}i(‘re varielies are growii which lilooni at different periods, it would in- 
bM'fcK' with straight ahead work to spray the ditferent vaiaeties separ- 
ately. Still, I would ask endiardists to avoid spraying trees in bloom as 
far as possihh*. for the sake of tlieir own interests and for the sake of 
the industrious insect wiiieli is of so inucli value 1o horticulture, while 
it is io lh(^ ])(H'-keep('r his means of living. 

D(‘a]ing now with the least ]>leasaiit item of my paper, that of 
damage to fruit by liees, it is well known tliat at intervals of years, cor- 
responding vvitli years of dearth of neetar, bees are accused of damaging 
ri})(‘ fruit. I'lia.t Ikh's. undm- yircss of ci^Tumstam e\tr;ul r!u‘ nf 

fruit the skin of wliieh has-lieen broken by birds, insects other than bees, 
or wet \veath(‘r 1 do not dtmy, hut T ab.«olutely deny tliat bees ever harm 
sound fruit. Bees will actually .starve to death with a bunch of grapes 
or any other kind (?f fruit riglH insi<lc th(i liive if all otlicr food is out of 
reach.) I do, not claim this as a vitrue for bees It is an impossibility for 
tliein to puncture fruit. Numerous experiments have proved this fact. 
When bees gatlier tlie juice of damaged fruit it is when no nectar is avail- 
able, and 1 have always ad\ised bee-keepers to feed their hoes near or 
inside the hive? at such times, not .so much to keep them away from fruit, 
but to prevent the fniit juices being gathered and consumed by the bees, 
as tiiey are cpiitc unsuitable for bee food, and v('rv detrimental to tlu' 
health of the bees, 7n my owm experience bees have once in a while 
gathered the juice of gra])os and plums which had small round holes 
pierced through tlu' skin by that mischievous little bird known as the 

i Iti eoneUision, T would again ask you, in performing the operations 
of your occupation, to bear in mind the value of the hoe to your indnstrv, 
iand: in return for the services it renders you, to extend to it a s}iii- 
pathetic ‘coTisideration, which will at the same time benefit the industry 
T represent — that of apiculture. 
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MONTHLY AKTICLES, NOTES AND PAEAGEAPHS ON 
ELEMENTAEY AGEICULTURAL SUBJECTS 

FOR 

BEGINNERS' IN AGRICULTURE AND STUDENTS GENERALLY. 


Conducted by “Aratok.” 

. Correspondence, whether in the form of notes, comments, or in- 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest will be- 
published and replied to in these pages. All communications should be- 
addressed to “Abator,” C.o. Editor, “Natal Agricultural Journal,”" 
Maritzburg. 


Nature Notes for August, 


(By M. E.) 


1 Augfust — Baby leaf-budvS on the mulberries. 

3 ,, Frogs’ first concert. 

3 „ Crickets’ first concert, 

14 ,, New leaves after the rain. 

15 ,, Syringa trees in leaf. 

15 ,, Bud-scales unfolding on the fig trees. 

15 „ Catkins on the fir trees. 

21 „ Little pink lily flower. (Plate 54 “ Natal Plants,*’) 

21 „ Orange blossom opening. 

21 j, Virginian creeper in leaf-bud, 

23 It Swallows select building site. 

24 ,f Kafir-boom pods opening. 

24 ,, (Wattle blossom out up-country.) 

24 „ Day flower out* (Plate 48 “ Natal Planter ” Commelina.) 

27 I, Red lilies ont in the garden. 

29 ,, Prot essional ants. 

29 n Fire-lily. 

30 ,, Bees swarmed. 

31 It Michaelmas daisies (Aster asper.) 


It is August. The grass where it was burnt has come op again 
brighter and greener than before, starred with yellow crocuses, the firat of 
the spring wild flowers. 

Seedlings and buds wait for the rain. One day is broody, full of 
•promise, but the next the sky is cloudless, the atmosphere clear aa « 
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<jrystal bell. At last, after weeks of waiting, the bamboos creak fitfully,, 
and there is trouble among the leaves. 

‘•Whispering, musical, pattering clear, earthward cometh the rain,'' 
Mo sunny shower, but a three days' downpour till every lank is full and 
every thirsting rootlet satisfied. Silent before, everything awakens to 
newness of life. The rain-clouds have gone; piled up into soft, white 
masses they lie along the horizon, leaving the sky a peerless blue. 

I’he birds, thinking of mates, are whistling and calling to each 
other in the bush, or re-arranging the old question of boundaries. The 
wag-tails possess from the field of Kafir corn to the pond that they may 
build their nests undisturbed among the reeds, the lick-birds from the 
syringas to the paddock, the rain-bird keeps the clump of bush by the 
siuit, while the honey-suckers hold the garden, from the bamboo hedge 
to the india-rubber tree. 

The lizards dart silently into the sunshine. The frogs croak in 
the marsli as though ihe world was tlieirs and theirs * alone. The 
crickets whirr almost as loudly in tlie drier grass. Beneath all comes 
the tiny hum of insect life, for many a golden chrysalid is empty and 
the still world stirs with the joy of its new-found life. Kow, ail our 
fairy tales come true. Nature is the Sleeping Beauty, the Rain the Prince* 
that sets her free. 

M. R 


Fi^ult Oulturom 


SOME CHATS FOR BEGINNERS.— IV. 


By ^Tomus/' 


As we saw in our last article, desirable kinds of fruit trees which can^- 
not be propagated with any degree of reliability by seed, may be pro- 
pagated by three other methods, namely, by cuttings, by layering, and* 
by budding and grafting. (I place budding and grafting together under 
one category as they are the same principle.) I have described how 
propagation by cuttings and by layering is done, and we have now to^ 
discuss 

Budding and Grafting. 

We have seen that in propagating any kind of fruit other than by 
sowing the seed, a bud is always taken aa the basis of the operation, and* 
then the question arises as to how the bud chosen can best be fed with/ 
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j>lant food so that it may develop into a strong, healthy slioot. A bud 
as it stands is unable to continue growth if severed from the stem on 
which it is gj'owing. We may therefore cut off several inches of the 
stem to which the bud is attached and plant this cutting in the ground. 
The sap wliicJi tJie cutting contains will probably keep the bud alive until 
roots have been developed which will begin to extract nourishment from 
the soil for the use of the bud. Or, again, instead of severing the stem 
on which the bud is growing from the })arent tree we nia}^ bend that stem 
• over and bury a portion of it in llu* soil, leaving the hud projecting above 
the surface of the ground: by this method the bud obtains its nourisli- 
ment from the parent iiniil sueli time as the stem on which it is growing 
has thrown out roots of its own from tii(‘ portion of it which is huritjd. 
'.Those two jiielliods iire kjiowji.as \vc have already seen, as i}u‘ ciiuiug and 
layering method respectively. Now, however, we make another advance 
taking a bud with very Jiithj wood and bark attached from the tree 
wdiicli it is desired to propagate and affix this bud to a stem on a tree of 
ix less desira])l(‘ kind. In making a sclccliou of a tree on which to grow 
such a bud, we must nonember that the more closely the two trees are 
allied (the desirable tree from wdiioli t!)e hud lias been taken ami Itie 
common tree to which it is to be altixed) the greater will b(‘ tlu^ chancels 
of a successful union of the l#ud witli the tre^' on which it is altemjded 
to grow it. **\’arieties of the same species,*' says an authority, “iiinic 
most fro(‘ly, then species of the same genus, then genera of the saim* 
natural order; beyond which the jiower does not extend. For Instnnce, 
pears work freely upon pears, very well on quinces, less suee(.‘ssfully on 
upples or thorns, and not at ail up<m plums and cherries; while the lilac 
will take on the ash, and the olive on the phillyroa, because they are. 
plants of the same natural Order." In “The American Fruit Oulturisi" 
it is remarked, however, that there are soino excei)tions to this nilo. 
^^Thus tlie cultivated eheriT, and most species of wild cherries, though 
of the same genus, will uot agre(\ The jiear succeeds better on the 
quince than on the apple, although the apple and pear arc within the 
same genus, and the near and quince are by most . regarded as of dis- 
tinct genera; tlie superior firmness of the wood of the quince, a qualily 
so important to successful grafting, more than compensates the differenre 
in affinity.^^ These remarks refer to grafling as well as to budding, fo]-, 
as T remarked above, the prireiple is tho sani<‘ iu budding and grafting, 
namely, the bud from the tree^to be propagated is brought into wlmt may 
bo. termed growing contact with the stem or branches of a commoner 
kind of tree. The difference is that in budding a bud only is taken 
and attached to the tree, whereas in grafting the bud is cut with a cer- 
tain amount of stem attached, whieh stem is then affixed in one of 
’fvarions ways 1o the tier- whieh is to ael as its foster-parent. 
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The tree which it is desired to prupagaie and frum which the bud 
or cutting^i^.tiakeii^ is Jvrto^ui as the *‘soioh”'; wliilst the 'tr^ te , which the 
bud or cutting is to be attached is known as the ‘"stock/^ Where a bud 
is cut witli a poition of stem attached^, tlje cutting is known as the graft; 
and both bud (alone) and graft are also referred to as scions. 

How BuDiMNcr IS Done. 

Budding is much easier tiian grafting for a beginner to perform and 
should not present any dilliculty to any one with an ordinary amount of 
intelligence. It is done in the summer, and if the operation happens 
to fail then it is often possible to make another attempt in the same 
summer. Having chosen your stock, cut through the stem in' a down- 
ward direction and then make a small cut at the top at right 
angles, thus forming the letter T. Next, go to the tree wiiich you wish 
to prr)pagate and remove a bud from a shoot of the present year’s- 
growth. To do this shave oil* tlie bark about an inch or* an inch and' 
a lialf in length, together whh a small portion of the wood inside. Now 
raise tlie edges of the cut bark in the stock where the up cut of the T 
meets fclie cross cut. Then insert the lower end of the bud with the 
bark attached and push the whole down so that the two flaps of bark 
in the stock will cover botli sides of the hud, leaving practically just 
the tip of the hud exposed, and, of course, a little of the hark above and 
below. Now, ])ind the wlmlc tlrnily together with some soft substance 
and the operation is complete. 

(7V> he coniinued.) 


A farmer with an average-sized dairy should have at least one good 
brood sow or more where needed. One •will usually furnish enough pigs 
to grow up and fatten on the farm, at least, and this means quite a sav- 
ing when otherwise they would have to he purchased. 


It is now well established that the hen at birth possesses the ovules 
of all the eggs which that bird will subsequently lay during her lifetime. 
It was at one time thought that the eggs were produced in the natural 
course as the bird advanced in age, but experiments have gone to show 
that this is, not the case, and that at birth the bird possesses an ovarian 
or egg cluster in which all the eggs which she will subsequently lay are 
contained. 
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CHAPTEB X. 


By Archibaid Pearce. 


SILICA, lEON, MAGNESIUM, Etc. 


The preceding chapters have been occupied witJi those elements whicli 
play the largest part in the economy of plant life; the present one is 
devoted to a short description of several bodies, which, while in some 
degree of less importance, yet cannot altogether be passed over without 
notice. They are all necessary constituents of plant tissues, but usually 
exist in comparatively small quantity. 

Silica and the Silicates. 

Silica is the acid-forming oxide of a noii-metallic element named 
silicon, and exists in nature in enormous quantities in the form of 
quartz, rock-crystal, etc.* Most sands consist largely of grains of this 
substance. Its salts are called silicates, and of these the chief is the 
silicate of the metal aluminium, a compound we are all familiar with 
under the name of clay. When pure it is quite white, and is called 
china-clay; but in this state it is rare, being almost always mixed with a 
number of other compounds, to which its various colours are due. The 
oxides of iron colour it red or yellow, the carbonate of iron tinges it 
blue. Pure clay is entirely useless as a plant-food, and it is to the other 
substances mixed with it that our crops must look for subsistence. Es- 
pecially noticeable among these is a class of silicates known as double 
silicates, because two bases join in forming the salt instead of one; one 
of these bases is always aluminium, the other may be calcium, potassium, 
sodium, or ammonium. The chief chemical effect of lime upon clay is to 
cause the formation of the double silicate of calcium and aluminium, and 
if thlis meets with any ammonia, the silicate of ammonium and aluminium 
is formed, the lime being set free again. This is one of the ways in 
which ammonia is fixed in the soil. Many plants need a supply of 
silica; the shiny outside coating of oat and wheat stems, for instance, 
consists of this oxide, and some woods are so full of it that they soon take 
tiie edge of the tools used in working them. 
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Iron. 

Iron is a Eccessary comtitueni of all plants, although the <piantity 
fhey need is very small. It is required for the development of chloro 
lybyll, the substance which gives the gi’cen colour to tlie leaves and othei* 
parts of plants. Iron forms two different oxides, known as ferrous and 
ferric oxides (Latin ferrun, iron), in order to distinguish them, the 
ferric containing more oxygen than the ferrous. When these oxides 
combine with acids, we obtain two corresponding sets of salts; thus wc» 
have ferrous and ferric -sulpiiateo, ferrous and ferric clihnhdes, etc. 
The ferrous salts aie mostly green in colour, the common sulphate of 
'iron, for instance, often called green vitrol, is the ferrous sulphate ; the 
ferric salts are red or yellow. Ferrous salts have a great tendency to 
take up moj*e oxygen and become cJianged into ferric ; hence most of the 
iron salts found in tl^.e soil are of the ferric variety. They often form a- 
^ C/onsiderable proportion of the soil: the red clay so common in, the Colony 
•owes its colour to a high percentage of ferric oxide, and the red colour 
of bricks is due to the same oxide. It occasionally happens that in 
soils rich in this oxide it collects just below the depth touched by the 
picugh, and forms a hard imp(?rvions layer or wliich has a verv 

bad effect on the drainage of the land, and prevents the roots of the 
<:rops from striking down to a good depth. The evil results of such a 
pan are best avoided by drainage, and by the use of the subsoil plough. 
The ferrous salts, if present in any quantity, are very prejudicial to 
fertility; but soils in which this occurs are rare. Hv contiiuRMl ciiltiva- 
iicii the exposure to the air converts them into ferric salts, when they 
become harmless. Ferrous sulphate is often used as a constituent of 
potato manure, as it has some effect in preventing blight; about one 
half cwt. per acre is the amount usually applied. 


Magnesium 

is a metal whose salts are also required by plants in small quantity: it 
is found, as the carbonate, together with calcium carbonate, in many 
limestones, and often exists in the soil in the form of the sulphate or 
Epsom salts. Most soils contain sufficient to avoid the necessity of adding 
v-any further quantity in the manure . 

Sodium. 

This metal much resembles potassium; its compounds are very 
‘ common, ordinary table salt being the chloride, washing soda is sodium 
‘ Carbonate, while the soda used in cooking is the bi-carbonate. Common 
salt is a most widely diffused substance, traces of it being found every- 
’'where; rain water generally contains n small quantity, probably due to 
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sea-sprav being earned to great distances the wind. Tt is essential to 
animal life, but deadly to plants if present in large proportion. It is^ 
occasionally applied as a manure to mangolds. * 

Ciir.aRiKK. 

This is another example of a gas, and being of a yellowish green , 
colour is remarkable for being visible. AVhen it combines with another 
elenaent, the resulting compound is called a chloride, and is identical . 
with .the salts formed from hydrochloric acid. A small quantity of these 
salts always exists in the soil, and as a minor t'onstituent of plants. 

SuneiiUR. 

Sulphur is a familiar yellow clement, often called brimstone It 
CTiters to some extent into the composition of various organic eompounds, 
c.‘]ioeially a class of nitrogeiions bodies called the albumcnoids. This 
icii/ic means ^^like albumen,’ and albumen t is the name given to the 
white of egg, which is the best known example of the bodies referred 
to. Sulphur readily inflames, and in burning forms a gaseous acid 
oxide called sulphur dioxide, having the well-known smell of burninj^ 
t;uiplmr, and forming, with water, sulphurous acid. This dioxide can 
combine with a further portion of oxygen, and then becomes sulphur 
trioxide: this, too, is an acid oxide, and forms sulphuric acid or oil of 
vitrol. The salts of tfiis acid arc called sulpliates, and the sulphates of 
calcium, magnesium, potassium and ammonium form that portion of 
the soil from which plants obtain the small quantity of sulphur which 
tlicy need. All these sulphates have been already referred to in speak- 
ing of the bases from which tiiey are formed. Another sulphate which 
is becoming of considerable importance in agricultural operations is the 
sulphate of copper, or bluesione, which forms the chief ingrtxlient in 
Bordeaux mixture, no wso largely used for spraying potatoes to prevent 
blight. 

Qfestton^. 

1. What is the chemical nmm and constitution of quartz? 

2. Describe the chemical action of liine upon clay. 

3. What is a double silicate? N'ame all those you know of. 

4. Explain the difference between ferrous and ferric salts, and why. 
the latter and not the former are commonly present in soils. 

5. What acids are derived from sulpluxr? 

6. W'hat are albumcnoids? ’ 

’ ■' » 

! 7. Mention all the snlphatee yon know of. 
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ThB PrlBciplBS of MonuHngm 

V.— FAKMYAKD MANUPb:. 


Fakmyaiu)^ stable, barn, or kraal manure, as it is variously called, is 
the excrement from faerm animals. Since it is oi'iginally formed from 
vegetable matter, it naturally contains a certain percentage of all tlie ele- 
ments ol' plant food required by crops. It is noi surprising, therefore, tliat 
this kind of manure should be held in high esteem by farmers, but i1 is 
not used as mucli in this coiinliy as it is in Kngland aiu.1 on the ( on- 
tinent of Europe on account of the greater intensivenoss of farming in 
those countries. Xevi'rihclcss farmers !u this country recognise its value 
and use it whenever pi*aeiicable. 

But farmyard manure is m)t only valuable on account, of the fact 
that it is more or less a complete manure; it is also valuable beeause by 
its de(*ay in the soil it adds large quantities of humus, a substance wliich 
is of such great value !«» a soil that it has been said that the more liuinus 
a soil contains the more feidile will that soil Ik*. Humus is of value in 
improving the physical eoudilion of a soil, and it also, since it consists 
of organic matter, contains a considerable percentage of nitrogen and 
other plant food substanee.s. 

Farmyard manure is naturally very variable in composition on at*~ 
count of the many different vegetable substances, eaten by ilie animals, 
which may go to foim it. 

In studying farmyard manure, it will be convenient to consider ea<'h 
of the three classes of constituents into which it may be divided, viz., Ihc 
solid portion, the li(]uid portion, and the straw or hay used as litter 
The manure will, of course, vary in composition according, to some ex- 
tent, to the proportion in which these throe substances are present. 

The Solid Portion. 

The value from a fertilising point of view of tlie solid portion of 
the excreta — in other words, the proportions in which nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash are present — depends on a number of conditions. 
First of all, there are two factors to be considered, namely, the kind of 
animal (that is to say, whether it is a horse, cow, sheep, pig and so on), 
•and, as we mentioned above, the nature of the food. This latter factor 
has a greater influence upon the fertilising value of the manure, since 
the solid portion of farmyard manure is made up of undigested food. 
Naturally, the manure from animals fed on poor food will not be as 
good as that from animals which have received a much richer diet. 

Then, also, we have to consider the age and also the treatment of 
the animal. Young animals void manure which is not as rich in the 
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three fertilising substances, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potasli, as is- 
that yielded by older animals, because whilst it is growing it absorbs 
from its food larger quantities of these three fertilising substances than 
do adults. 


The following are analyses of manure obtained from horses, cows, 
pigs and sheep* which we give here just as a rough guide. It must be 
borne in mind that the fertilising value of farmyard manure varies, and^ 
probably no two samples from different animals would be found to yield 
identical results upon analysis: — 





Nitrogen 

Phosphoric Acid. 

Alkalies, 




percent. 

pi-rcent . 

percent 

Horse 

... 


2 o8 

*‘45 

I *25 

Cow 

... 


1*87 

1*56 

0*62 

Vig 



3*00 

2 ' ^5 

2 *50 

Sheep 

... 


1*78 

1*42 

071 


These figures, of course, represent the composition of the solid portion 
of the manure in ii dry stable, supposing that all moisture had first been> 
driven off. 


It must 1)0 romernbored, however, that some animals void a greater 
quantity of dung than do others; for instance, the cow voids more than 
the horse, so that although the manure of the foimei* animal has a^ 
smaller fertilising value, the difference is to some extent compensated by 
file excess in the quantity of dung per animal. 

Weight for weight, the solid portion of sheep’s manure is the most* 
valuable from a fertijising point of view since it is richest in nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid and contains the smallest percentage of moisture. 

Next month we shall study the value of the liquid portion of farm- 
yard manure and of the litter. 


(To be continued*) 


Dmlry Notesm 

A NOTSY. slow milker may ruin the be^t of cows. 

The spirit of co-operation is one of the fundamental pillars of 
successful daiiying. 

The dairy cow must have as much wholesome nutritious food as she* 
can digest. 

. j ■pasteurisation does not improve the quality of butter made from 
.sour farm-skimmed milk. 

Often the profits from the best cows go to make up the losses from* 
■the others. 


Calculated by Dr. Aikman from Stoeckbardt's Analyses, 
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When the daily cows are putting fat on their backs, they are not 
putting it into the milk pail. 

Feeding should always be done judiciously. To compel a cow to 
eat a large amount of slow digestible food is time wasted and money lost. 

It is much better and cleaner not to wipe dairy utensils with a 
clotli, no matter how white it may be. If the cleansing water is plentiful 
and hot, the vessels dry much more healthfully without wiping. 

Any man can milk a gentle cow, but it requires good judgment and 
intelligent handling to make her a profitable investment. Better discard 
old ideas and adapt newer methods, as they immeasurably assist in pay- 
ing bills when the rent comes due. 


ShsBfi and ihair Taathm 


Fine wool sheep live longer than medium or coarse wool sheep. The 
former have been used successfully as breeders from one to eight years 
and the latiei* from one to six, and more rarely seven years. This in- 
dicates the extreme period of usefulness in the flock. The prime of life 
probably extends from one to five or six years. 

The lamb has a short and small head as opposed to the head of the 
mature sheep. Its teeth are smaller in every way. They are usually 
smooth and white, as opposed to a more corrugated, darkened surface in 
the old sheep. The age o^ sheep is told by the four pairs of incisors which 
are found on the lower front jaw. These are all present by the time the 
iamb is six weeks old. 

In tlie yearling the central pair of small incisor teeth are replaced 
with a pair when the lamb is ten to fourteen months' old. They are 
almost twice as wide and much longer than those at either side. 

At the age of two years thg animal gets a second pair of large teeth. 

At three years it gets a third pair of large teeth. It would then 
have three pairs of large teeth and one pair of small or lamb teeth. 

The four-year-old has a full mouth of four pairs of large teeth. 
The outer ones are never as large as those in the centre. 

After the sheep is four years old it is difficult to tell the exact age. 
With age the teeth usually grow longer and narrower. They begin at 
six pears to resemble shoe-pegs. Sheep that are living on short pasturage 
and get sand with their grass wear their teeth short, even in old age. 
This is unusual in Minnesota. When sheep get long, peg-like or broken 
teeth it is time to dispose of them . — {Agricultural Gazette, London.) 
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i Poultry Hotosm 


Fhom thirty-five to forty ducks and drakes are aJlovved in a pen. 

Ducklings are marketed at 5 lb. weight, wliicii they should attain 
in ten weeks. 

Have plenty of grit — the sharper the better — available for the 
poultry. 

When hens lay soft-sholled eggs it is a sign that they are too fat. 
Cut down the amount of grain and’ feed more vegetable and green food. 

Lazy hens, like lazy men, are not money-makers, but eat up tlie 
labour and profits of tl)(‘ busy ones. You can kill the lieJis, if not the 
men. 

When you use hens for sitting don't put them where oilier birds 
can molest them. 1’liey should liave a quiet place. Be sure to keep all 
sitting hens free from lice, and giv(» them v/ater regularly. 

You cannot profitably raise chickens and fleas in the same house. 
If the fowls have body th‘as, dust them with some good insecticide, 
Tenovate and fumigate tiie house thoroughly, ])aint the roosts, nest-hoxes, 
and furnishings with a good flea paint, s])rinkle a generous amount of 
air-slaked lime on the dropping-boards, provide new litter and nesting 
material, and your efforts will be i-owarded in increased egg production 
and general thrift of your fgwls. 


To Judgo iho Age of a Fowh 


In tlie case of a pullet, the surface under the wings will alw'ajs be 
found interspersed with minute rose-coloured veins, whieli are totally ab- 
sent in birds that are more than twelve months old. Again, there will he 
ifound, with pullets, a lair supply of long, silky hairs, which disappear 
directly the first moult is concluded. In the adult hen, the skin will be 
found to be perfectly white, and free from eith.er veins or hairs; hence 
it is easy, at a single glance, to estimate correctly whether a bird is under 
or over the age that acts as a line of demarcation between juvenile and 
adult stock. 

Additional evidence is forthcoming in the formation of the pelvic 
bones which, in a pullet, are much closer than in the hen that has passed 
the pullet eg©; At two years they are much, wider than at one year, so 
that birds at this age can be readily distinguislied from those of, say. 



fifteen and eighteen months. 'J'be third point of diHereiice is observnhie 
in the shanks and claws. In tlie young i)ird, the skin of tlie claw is 
supple^ and the scales are tliin and brilliant. The skin gets coarser and 
Stronger * and the scales IiardvU' as the bird grows, and the nail of tlie 
first toe, which does most of the work, gets much worn. There is also 
a diffcTenCe in ihe (3yelids. These acquire wrinkles as ihe bird gets ohler, 
ami there is also a slightly shrivelled look on the face. This, witli age, 
becomes more and more ])ronuunced. 

Lastly, ther(‘ is the question of wing feathers — the most infallible 
tost of all. At the conclusion of the hist com])lete moult, which takes 
place when the fowl is exactly twelve months old, the secondaries alter in 
s]ia]H\ and bear indisputahlo evidence as to the dividing line having been 
crossed. Althougli the surest test of all, this latter can only be ascer- 
tained by those well versed in handling feather stock. — (Fnrwpr and 
Grazier, ) 


Selenoe and ihe Farnter, 


NOTES OF INTEREST F.V EAR.MIXO EXPERTS. 

I’liK t'Kf? lin-eds iiichido tlic .sniail or mediuiTi-sized fowls, which are very 
active, (jui(*k lo mature, producers ol* wliite-shcHed eggs, usually non- 
siters, or, at best but poor siti(*rs, and ratli(*r ])oor mothers. The various 
varieties of TiOghorns and Mir.orcas are good representatives of this 
class. Because they are poor sitters some other breed, or at least a few 
other fowls, should ho kept if natural methods of incubation are to be 
employed. — G. Authuu Bkll, Assisianl Anininl Husbandman, U.8. 
Bnrenn of Animal Indmlrf/. 

'^OovER Cuovs. 

The term ‘^cover crops’ was originally used to include crops grown 
for various diverse purposes, such as to prevent soil wasliiug, to bold 
drifting snow, for ke(‘ping the soil warm in winter, and to hasten the 
ripening of wood. As these crops were used largely in orchards and as 
they were often legumes, so that they might serve also as green .manures, 
the term ^^cover crop” is froqueJitly used to include ( j*ops grown in 
orchards primarily for green manure. The growing of leguminous crops 
in orchards is generally considered excellent practice, except in dry 
regions where irrigation is in'practicable. — C. V. Pivim, Agrostologisf in 
Change of Forage Crop Tnvestigaiions, TT,S, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
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Whan to Pici: Apples. 

In the case of apples, it is generally best to pick them, if they aare* 
to be stored or exported, just as they have arrived at their fuSt size a»d 
when they have attained only a part of their fuH colour. Overripe or fully 
ripe fruits must be sent to the market at onei\. or else they must be kept 
in artificial cold storage in order to thoroughly stop the chemical pro- 
cesses within the fruit, and when they are taken from storage they are 
very likely to soon decay. Apples which are ]heked slightly green, how- 
ever, generally continue to keep well after being taken from cold storage. 
— L. H. Bailey {^‘Tlie Principles of Fruil-(f rowing*^). 


Thinning Plantations. 

The farmer sliould cut his trees so as to benefit the forest. Tlie 
branchy, wide-spheading tree, the crooked tree, or the tree of a kind which 
is not likely to prove saleable, is the best for him to cut when he is 
getting out his supply of firewood. This gives room for the better trees 
near by to grow, as well as oj)ening the ground for reproduction. Before 
a tree is cut it should be noted what trees will take advantage of the 
cut. Care should be taken in cutting to do as little harm to young 
growth (often regarded as ^^brush’^) as possible. This may sacrifice just 
the trees which should have grown up and set back the next cutting a 
dozen or fifteen years. — U.S, Experiment Sfaiion Worlc. Wo. XXXIX. 


Killing Fotos. 

It is a mistake to kill fowls witliout preparation, for when they 
are killed ivith crops filled with food it is very difficult to prepare them 
for table, and the flesh is soft, flabby and unpalatable when cooked. Pre- 
paration consists in confining the fowls which are to be killed in a coop 
01 pen and keeping them without food for a period of 24 to 36 hours. 
Tlie best manner of killing is to dislocate the neck, and this process 
ought to be learned from a poulterer or some person who knows how 
it should be done, as practice from a written description would inflict 
considerable suffering on the birds that were unlucky enough to get^ 
into the hands of an amateur. When dislocation of the neck has been 
properly effected the blood flows freely towards tlie head — but does not 
escape, as the skin remains unbroken — and leave the flesh bloodless,, 
white, crisp and firm. — ^H. de Courcy (in "'The Farmers* Gazette**), 

The Thermometer. 

To test a thermometer, place the bulb as far into the mouth as con-- 
venient and close the lips. If, in this position, it registers between 97 
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and 99 degrees it may be considered as approximately correct. Most 
tiiermometers have a small expansion chamber at the top of the tube^ in 
which, occasionally, a little mercury lodges. A globule here, almost in- 
visible to the naked eye, is sufficient to make the reading one or two 
degrees less than the correct one. If the mercury should get divided, 
place the bulb of the thermometer in w'arm water, gradually increasing 
the heat with hot v/ater, till the mercury rises into the expansion cham- 
ber. A gentle tap on the top of the thermometer, as it cools, will prob- 
ably join the disconnected portions. — J. H. Sutcliffe (^^Artificial In- 
cubation and its Laws’’). 


Sheep. 

Siieep. and particularly merino sheep, like a change of pasture, and a 
j*emoval from one field to another occasional! \' ivill be beneficial. Where 
tliere are coarse grasses in the pastures it is a good plan to keep a few 
head of catlte in each paddock. The best cattle for this purpose are 
ilic Devons. Tliey are as hardy as any other breed, and manage to pick. 
11 ] > a living where larger framed animals would starve. The flock should 
]»<' always supplied with salt. Tf they do not want it they will not take 
ii, ])iit they should have the ojilion. An old sheep-breeder in New South 
"Wales told me he had for many years given liis sheep the following mix- 
tnre ivith great advantage — namely, 21~l lbs. salt. 14 fts. sulphate of 
iron. 4 ]t)S. sulpimr, and 2 lbs. ginger. It acts as a tonic, and keeps the 
sheep in excellent health. — Geouoe A. (‘*Sheep Breeding in- 

A vsiralia ”) . 


Grit and Shell-Makinc. Material. 

Grit and shell-making material are necessary for a good egg supply. 
The frequency of failui*e to supply the latter is evident from the thin- 
ness of the shells of eggs, marketed from districts where peaty soil pre- 
vails, and from the way in which the hens eat all the lime-wash off the 
w^alls of the houses in such places. If near the seashore an abundance 
of shells can be had for the gathering, and even if prepared oyster slicll 
has to be purchased, 6s. worth will be sufficient for one hundred hens 
for a year. A heap of old mortar, if left within feach of the hens, will 
he eaten to the last particle, but newly-made mortar should not be left 
within reach, nor should the lime remaining after lime-washing, if freshly 
slaked lime has been used. All egg-shells from the house may be utilised,, 
provided they are broken up and mixed through the food. In addition 
to shell-making material, grit must be supplied' if the fowls are not 
running at large. Road* scrapings, cinders, and brol<en crockery (brokett 
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jto the size of wheat) all anfcwer the purpose, but brokea liint is best 
of all. — Misb L. Mubphy. 



“PlTOHIKO/^ 


In cheese-making the term “pitching” is applied to the act of allo^v- 
.ing the curd to remain in the whey after being scalded. In some cases 
the curd is not scalded, and is pitcdicd shortly after being cut. Ihtcliing 
assists the curd to mat, and brings on the acidity. Where much acid is 
■present it is not advisable to allow the curd to pitch, but in the case of 
having to contend with a deficiency of acid, the pitching period should 
be prolonged somewliat, as the acidity in the curd develops quicker wlicu 
it is left in the whey. There is more milk-sugar present in the wlicy 
■thajn curd, and milk-sugar is the substance which bacteria of a certain 
type convert to lactic add. Drawing the whey too soon generally results 
in the production of a curd, M^hich, Avhen firm enough, is much too sweet 
to be milled, and by the time that a sufficient proportion of acid is pre- 
sent the curd is much to firm and dry. This results in a cheese of 
dry, chalky flavour and texture. When the whey is drawn the ripening 
of the curd is continued in the vat or on a curd drainer. It is most 
essential that the curd is ripened before it is milled. Curd is considered 
‘ripe when it contains the correct percentage of acidity, moisture, and is 
of the right consistence for the particular variety of cheese being made. 
— C. Walkeu-Ttsdale (iit '"Agricultural Gazette/^ London), 


Killing Turkeys. 

Deprive the l)irds of food and drink for twelve hours previous to 
killing. This length of time is sufficient to empty the crop, which is 
necessary to have the dressed turkey keep well. If starved for more than 
twelve hours, the birds begin to pine, or shrink in flesh, giving them 
more or less of a woody appearance. The length of time they are con- 
flned witliout food beyond twelve hours will affect the appearance of 
the stock. Kill by bleeding in the mouth or neck, and pick clean, but 
do not atempt to stick poultry in the mouth unless you understand it, 
because, if not properly done, they will only half 'T}leed out,’^ and when 
being picked, the blood will follow every feather, giving the bird a bad 
appearance, and rendering it almost unsaleable. Never stun them by 
knocking on the head or pounding on the back, as it causes the blood 
to settle, and injures the sale of the stock. If you sell the birds with 
the beads removed, kill them by beheading, leaving the neck as long as 
f possible. — Herbert Mtrick {^^Turheys^ and Eow to Chow Them^)\ 
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MeiQOW^OfilGal Returns. .. 

Meteorological Observations taken at the Govt, Stations for the < ont/i of Juni% i(^io. 


STATIONS 

TemfKkatuuk (Fahr. Deg.) 


Rainfall 

(In Inches) 


Means tor Month 

Maximunij Minimum 

is 

E - 

JO u 

IS s. 

Minimum 
for Month 

Total for 
Month 


Heaviest 
rainf.'ill in 

1 da>. 

Fallj l)a> 

eS' 

C 4^ 3 

Total for 
«anre period 
from July i 
1908 

OhstTvatorv 


72'4 

62 9 

KU 

IG 

*49 

3 

•17 

loth 

50*10 

1 1 -9.) 

Staiigf'i- 


7a M 

5 ,*|5 

83 

45 

l-n9 

3 


Isth 

49-11 

41*01 

Vt-nilanj 


74-.» 

|M*i» 

rt.y 

40 

*22 

3 

•13 

13lli 

3G‘92 

3/-GJ 

Umboginlwini 


7U*U 

47*9 

83 

40 

*27 

‘■2 

•19 

Gih 

49*98 

— 

Grey town 


o«-i 

35M» 

7G 

28 

•22 

2 

•18 

Mh 

36 *09 

4. -oil 

Winkle Spruit 


72-;i 

5 »*9 

78 

IG 

*47 

2 

•27 

13tb 

46 38 

11) -80 

Newcastlt' 


Grt-a 

2o*4 

75 

l( 

•(»0 

1 

•lU' 

loth 

31 24 


Lidgelton 


GH-l 

•2G-K 

SO 

19 

*18 

1 

•18 

13th 

42-20 

43*38 

E stroll rt 


G:i*7 

31*4 

73 

23 


— 

— 

__ 

291 3 

31-99 

Mid-Illovo 


7U-U 

45*7 

78 

39 

*20 

2 

*18 

11 th 

39 ’98 

11-12 

Wuiwer 


60-a 

ai 9 

G9 

21 

•25 

2 

•IG 

1 ah 



lxo]n> 


— 

— ■ 



•19 

2 

*13 

13ih 



— 

lmhi/.ana 


7a *2 

5U-(» 

83 

4.5 

•(».5 

1 

*0.5 

15th 

43*75 

39*97 

Pori Shepstone 


7a -y 

52*t» 

81 

45 

•15 

1 

•15 

6 th 

i45-59 

40-69 

Umzinto 


77 -y 

4 1 •(» 

82 

38 

•08 

1 

•08 

7th 

45*49 

46-31 

RichmoiuJ 


GS-4 

29*H 


31 

•29 

2 

*21 

13th 

46-18 

6.5 -54 

Maritzliurg 


72-2 

ah* 8 

»u 

32 

•11 

3 

•08 

13th 

88*83 

37*69 

Howick 


«)7'1 

32*8 

74 

25 

•10 

1 

•10 

13 th 

3ro6 

40-59 

Ladysmith 


72-9 

3l5*y 

86 

‘2G 

_ 

— 



27-11 

_ 

Dundee 


(i «-2 

39*9 

75 

31 


— 

— 

— 

29-10 

3!>*63 

Weenen 


— 

— 


_ 



— 

— 


33-29 

Caniperdown 


72*5 

44*7 

86 i 

36 

**24 

i 

•1 1 

llth 


•2y-46 

Krant/.kloi.>t' 


Ui)‘ll 

50*7 

79 

41 


4 

*Us 

1 1 th 

43-90 

42- 85 

New Hanover 


71*6 

39*1 

78 1 

30 

*19 

, L 

•19 

13th 

46-89 

43 06 

Krant/.kop 


156 *6 

37*7 

70 

28 

*00 

1 1 

•ui» 

8 th 

1 39*2 5 

36-68 

Mtun/.ini 


79*4 

19.2 

82 

30 : 

•28 

1 

•28 ; 

19th 

1 85-85 

.... 

Nongoma 


(5yy 

47*3 

83 

12 

.85 

.3 

•45 

2 ()th 

33*67 


U tree.lit 


77*2 

39*7 

8 

32 

1 — 

-- 

— 

— 

26*43 

— 

C'harlestown 


G 0*8 

3*2*8 

GH 

21 


— 

— 

— 

31-79 

45-41 

V’ryh' id Gaol 


lltt*7 

12*4 

76 

30 

•27 

3 

•18 

llth 

, 32 -CM 

— 

Hlabisa 


73*7 

510 

81 

48 

•65 

1 

•06 

•20 th 

' 58-20 

47-58 

Mahlabatini 


7h*1 

11*2 

84 

39 

•23 

2 

•13 

19th 

31-66 

32*64 

Melmoth 


G«*G 

47 -G 

80 

41 

*18 

2 

•15 

lah 

' 33-87 

31*12 

U bom bo 


67*0 

62*0 

77 

42 

66 

H 

•32 

•20th 

. 64*89 

42-37 

Empangeni 


74*5 

49-4 

84 

42 

•71 

4 

•26 

18th 

54*67 

45 -63 

Nottingham Road 


63*1 

23*3 

74 

15 

*09 

1 

•09 

18th 

31-02 

— 

Paulpietersburg 


G9*8 

3G*1 

78 

28 

•21 

4 

•11 

14th 

— 

— 

Cedara 


GG*7 

27*3 

77 

21 

*17 

6 

•10 

14 th 

— 

— 

Point 


— 

— 

" 

— 

•46 

3 

•33 

13th 

54-16 



Meteorological Observations taken at Prixmte Stations Jor the Month of June, rgro. 


stations 


TkMI’FRATURK 
(In Fahr. Degn.) 


Rainfall (In Inches) 


3 -£ 


E 

a 



X 

q 

o 




k. 

ir. 

Heaviest 

-2-5 

A 

rainfall in 

5 J 1 

Q 

"S 1 

I day 

■ 

H 

No 

Falll Day 


fell 

«4S - 

c Va 



Li? 

5 c E - 
o B c 
H 


P. M, B, Boianical Gardens 
Ottawa 

Mount Edgecombe 
Umsinto, Bcneva 
Riet VJei 

Cedera — H ill Station 

Cedara—Vlei Station .. 

Winkd Spruit 

Wcenen 

Giant’s Castle 

Umhlangeni 

Hilton .. 


77 

28 

■ 1 

'20 1 

2 

*13 

13th 

34*98 




— 

*37 i 

8 

'15 

14th 

38-36 

38*09 

— 

— 

•10 1 

1 

'16 

14th 

46-41 

.... 

— 

— 


— 



41-99 

41*83 



— 

•06 : 

1 

•06 

8th 

28*86 


78 

so 

^•16 

2 

•D 

14th 

— 

— 

77 

21 

•17 

6 

•10 

14th 

— 

— 

78 

46 

'47 

2 

•27 

13th 

46 3 

46*76 

82 

24*05 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21*61 

__ 

57*28 

81-87 

•07 

1 

•07 

14th 

41-76 

49*22 

— 


•10 

\ 

— 

— 

— 

41 58 

75 

80 

'13 

2 

•n 

ISth 

41 

43*32 
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Return of Coal Kaii»ed and Labour Employed at the Natal Collieries for the month of June, 1910 ; - 


Awemge Labour Employed 


COLLIERY 

Productive \Vork 



Outpul 




Un- 

priiduclive 

ToUil 









Above 

Ground 

1 Below 
Ground 

Total 

Work* 


1 Tons Cwtj 

Natal Navigation 

3HU 

72« 

! 1,1 uO 

IH 

1,124 

26,020 13 

.Durban Navigation 

244 

7S4 

l,o28 

17 

I,U46 

22, (.27 

Elanj^laa^e 
‘Glencoe (Natal) 

-Gt. George’s 

2liU 

177 

72» 

626 

him 

7U2 

25 

20 

J,o6..» 

/28 

19,140 10 

14,804 10 

24H 

450 

O'JO 

0 

7ui 

13,973 

Natal Cambrian 

IHJ 

4})«J 

070 

31 

7o7 

13,290 — 

. South African 

itii 

442 

(«03 

1>| 

013 

12, 011 IK 

Dundee 

liUtt 

4s7 

762 

— 

762 

11,002 9 

.Hlobane 

143 

Hot 

144 

30 

180 

8,248 16 

Hatting Spruit 

S4 

270 

364 

8 

302 

7, 809 10 

Burnside 

IN 

235 

349 

183 

632 

7, .'<02 0 

Ramsay 

Natal Steam Coal Co. . . 

s8 

140 

234 

0 

237 

t.,440 10 

«> 

212 

297 

•— 

297 

— 

Newcastle . . 

71 

Hit 

386 

20 

4ii 

6,9.i0 0 

Talana .. 

St 

211 

295 1 

21 

310 

1,772 16 

Ballengeich 

sr» 

1 120 

211 I 

12 

22 .. 

13 

West Lennoxton 

47 

! 70 

12.3 ! 


i Uti 

i • .Li.< 1 3 

Dewar's Anthracite 

ii 

i 11 

22 

9 

31 

220 — 

Mooiklipt . . 

Vryheidt .. 

(i 

20 

1 8 

20 

N 


2ii 

II 

9,1 14 

.is -■ 

Vaalbankt . . 

— 

i ” 

8 

1 ^ 

1 10 

17 

. Makateese Kop 

3 

I 

1 

3 


^ 1 

iO -- 

Totals 

2,776 

; 0,58(» 

9,366 i 

i 

439 

^ 9,794 

14 

'Corresponding Month, '09 

2,4tU 

4,983 

1 

7,444 1 

167 

7,901 

127,79s 9 




Pnxluclive Wor k 


Un- 

productive 

Work 


' 






Total, 

j Total, 



Above 

Below 1 

T otal 

June, 1910 

1 June, iQ09 



Ground 

(j round 1 




£uro{>eans . . 

'".rj 

231 

210 

441 ! 

03 

304 

402 

Natives 

j 

1,009 

4. .370 ! 

5, .386 i 

208 

.6,063 

4,334 

Indians 

1 

1,635 

1.994 j 

1 

3,.>29 j 

108 

3,037 

3, J or. 


* Cost char^red to Capital Account. t Includes May return. 

CHAS. J. GRAY. 

JMines Department, Pietermaritzburg', Commissioner of Mines, 

7th July, 1910. 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal Bunkered and Exported from the Pori of Durban for the month of June, 1910; — 




Tons. 

Cwt. 

Bunker Coal 

.. 

93,211 

16 

Coal Exported . . 


38,471 

18 


lotal 

120,683 

14 


p<CmUMn9 House, Port Natal, 
fith July,'t9Ta 


A, D. C. AGNEW, 

for Collectoi of (yustoma. 







Pound Notice, 
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POUtMt Jlfofl99«» 


'Notification is contained in the Provincial Gaeette of the sale, unless previously 
•released, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specified : — 

On the TOTH August, 

Acton Homes ( Berg^nlU )^{\) Merino ewe sheep, swallow tail, both ear, no brands. 
{2) Merino ram lamb, half-moon right ear, no brands. (3) Merino ewe lamb, half-moon 
right ear, no brands. (4) Black she-goat, swallow tail both ears, no brands. (5) Black 
kid, swallow tail right ear. 

Vryheid — Impounded by A. Armstrong, Lekkerwater, Vryheid, aged merino ram, 
V both ears ; probable value, 10/-. 

On the 17TH August. 

Hope Farm (Newcastle ) — Bay gelding, 14 hands, few white hairs on forehead, shod 
all round, three shoes cast, slight sore back. 

In^go — Five sheep, branded C.J. on left side, long horns. Impounded by J. 
McDuling, Mount Pro.spect on 20th June. 

Ladysmith — Small black goat, with bluish neck and hind quarters, ears sht. 

Mount Hope (Klip Rh^er)—{\) Goat, W cut out of tip of right ear, tip cut off left 
ear. (2) Goat three slits on side of right ear. (3) Two merino ewes, branded O on 
left side. 

Woodstock ( Berg^nlle Six merino sheep, branded I.W., some on right side and 
some on left side, swallow tail on left car, and piece out of right ear. (2) Merino sheep, 
branded R.H. on right leg and T2 on left side, winkel haak on back of right ear. (3) 
Kafir goat. 

On the 24TH August. 

Hatimg Spruit — Five merino i^heep, brands indistinct, U cut out tip of right ear 
and piece cut out back of left car. 

On the 31ST August. 

Woodstock ( Bergville ) — (1) Seven bastard sheep, one marked hole endingin slit out 
•of right car, and slit in left ear, (2) One marked swallow tail and winkel haak in right 
ear. (3) One marked swallow tail in left ear and slit in right ear. (4) One marked slit 
in each ear. (5) One marked half-moon in left ear, and swallow tail and winkel haak 
in right ear. (6) One marked half-moon in right car, and winkel haak and in left 
»ear. (7) One no marks, no brands. (8) Two black and white lambs, Iambs of the above. 


Laud and AgHouMura! Loan Fund, 


The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established, and the Board are 
prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property, 
Appilcations must be i^ade upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
with full particulars as to the conditions under which advances are made, from the omce of 
the Fund, Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loat» 
F^nd, P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. ^ 
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Division ofAgrleuliuro A Forestry Motleos 

FEES FOIi AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS.. 


It is hereby notified that, farmers and others can secure analytical deternii nations froin the 
Government Laboratory, CentraUfixperimenial Farm, Ce.dara, in accordance with the foL' 
owing .scale of fees, which isisubject to revision : — , ... . ' . 



Sc 

:ale 

I. 

Scale 

U. 

Fektillsers AND Feeding Stuffs: 

jC 

■s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Determination of 1 constituent 

0 

7 

•6,- 

0 

5 

0 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents 

0 

•5 

0 

C 

lO 

0 

Complete analysis ... ‘ 

I 

I 

0 

0 

US 

0 

SoiL.s : Partial analysis of a .soil in relation to its fertility 

I 

I 

0 

0 

)0 

‘6^ 

Complete analysis of a .soil ... 

2 

2 

0 

1 

\ 

0 

Water : Irrigation and drainage' - 

I 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Vkge'JABLE Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. 

I 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Milk, Cream, Butter: Fat only .. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

,, ,, : Complete ... 

0 

*5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

WA’rri.E Bark and Tea : Tannin 

Cattle Dips: Quantitative analy.sis of i to 3 principle 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

constituents 

Insecticides ; 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Qualitative analysis each constituent 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Quantitative ,, ,, ,, 

0 

10 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Scale No. i is applicable to samples handed in by metch 
trade interests are involved. 

ants 

and 

Dealer.s, ; 

and 

whei 


Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by boua fide Farmers and Gardeners. 
Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Directin’, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 


The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion* 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 

TREES FOR SALE. 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, fronv 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Fines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in» 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be- 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted for a smaller number than too trees. 

PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 

With a view to the encouragement of s^td production in the Colony, offers are invited 
4rom persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi* 
4 cation purposes* 
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SlLVEll POPLAR. 


Root .siickiT.s of Ihp Silvpr I’uphir ( Po/mlus a/im) nin be supplied in any quantity, at 
8s. 4d. per hundnal, on iijiplication. 


POIJLTUV. 


Cockeuels ;in(i a few Pullels of the followijii»: bre<‘d.s for sale Buff Orping^lonst 
VVyanduttes, Plymouth Rocks and Black Lej^horus. 


I^ERSIAN SHEEP. 


An imported Woollen Persian Katu may he hired for the season at a fee of at 
hirer's risk. I’articulars mi applical ion. oVders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
for future delivery. 


WOOf.i.Kl) SriEKP. 


oilers ;ul: inviliMl foi vouii}^ imjioried Rams lieinp; Riimbouillel Merinos, Lincolns, 
llampshires, .Shropshires. Inspedlon can lie an an<j;ed losuit intending; purchasers. 


( OKRESPONDKNi’E. 


Communications relatirq.^ to tlu* followinq; subjects should be addtt'i^sed in the first 
place to the olfjcers reiponsilile : — 

Admittance iif SUidimt.s to the School of Aj^ricullure. — llou.se Master, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, Kerliliser.s. etc. —Analyst, (\‘dara. 

fellinjj; Liccnse.s, I'urchase ot Timher Sections and Sipiatler.s' Holding in Crown 
P'oresls.- Chief Poiest Officer, Ixopo. 

Atloreslaiion, Ti'uher 'frees and Seeds. Chief Affore.slat ion Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seeds, Livestock, etc. - ('arm Manager, C.X. K., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. Manager, Ooveniment Farm, Winkle Spruit* 

Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. Curator, (lovt Station, Weenen. ‘ 

P'ruit. — Orchardisl, Cedara. 

Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, C'edara. 

Woolled Sheep, Woolled ( ila.ssing.s, &c.-“Wool P'xpcrt, CX'dara. 

A])icullure —Aoiarist, C'edara. 

E. K. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, edara. ' 


Diamond DrUiing. 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present di.sengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals <w water. Particulars Us to 
terms of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

t Commissioner of Mines. 
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Oovmnnmeut Gold Storom mod AboHolro. 


PIETBEMABITZBURG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that (Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re- 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for slaughter 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 
Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the (Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of th ; meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


Charges in respect of Cattle and the 

Meat of Cattle. 

— 

Calves 
up to one 
year old. 

Cattle over one year old. 

Rate per 
single head. 

After reach- 
ing 100 head 
in month. 

Abattoir^ 

s, d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

I* Receiving, perhekd... 

0 3 

0 6 

0 3 

2. Killing and Dressing, per head 

2 0 

3 b 

2 9 

3. Disinfectants 

0 I 

0 I 

0 I 

4. Cleaning Tripes, caefi 

0 6 

0 6 

0 b 

5. f, Sets Feet, per set 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each .. 

0 9 


— 

Bajgging Charge 


1 


I. Per Bbdy of Beef 

1 3 

2 6 

1 9 

2. Bag^ng Labour, per body 

0 3 

0 b 

0 3 

Hessian^ 3d. per yard. 




Special Storage Rates for Chilling up to 




^2 hours* 


1 


j. Chilling Beef, per body 

* 3 

: -* 9 

1 9 

2. Chilling Offal, per set 

0 6 

1 I 0 

0 6 


A charge of is. t>er head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritrburg, 21st December, 1908. 
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Employment Burenu. 


The Department of Agriculture has received applicatiozui from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communipations should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal. 

No. 119. — ^Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and oheese-making, and hol^ good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Ko]ral Agricultural 
Society of England (1905). 

No. 126. — Colonial, 35 years of ege, desires lo obtain a position as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has been for some j^ears \«'ith first-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best birds in the Cape Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
ol incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 127. An expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is opeji to accept an engagement after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape where he is at present. 

No. 131. — Age 20. Was a student at College of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
he gained a diploma. Has also won prizes for butter making at the Rosebank and 
Fort Elizabeth Shows. H?is been in the services of the Orangia Creamery Co., 
Bethleh<?m, which he left on account of conditions of employment not being suitable to 
his requirements. 

No. 132. Age 37. Has had nine years experience as Assistant and Manager on 
Tea Estate in Assam, and has a thorough practical knowledge of tea making in all 
its Depart metils. Would like to obtain an appointment in a I'ea Garden in Natal. 
Has a knowledge of several Indian languages. 

No. 133. — Desires appointment as Farm Manager. Has had a thorough knowledge 
of growing and packing fruit, also lucerne grovring and hay making. Has also had 
experience in Ostrich and St*.ick tanning. 

No. 134, Age 37. Wishes to obtain experience on an Ostrich farm for a year 
Would be willing to invest ^700 at the end of the term of probation, and on the expiry 
of a year’s partnership would be willing to increase tiiat sum to ;£’i.ooo. 

No. i35»-“ Age 35. Has a knowledge of poultry and bee-keeping. Total abstainer. 
Non-smoker. Good references. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

No. 136. -^Vishes to secure einployinciit on an Ostrich farm. V'ery good references. 

No, 137. — Understands carpentry and wagon making. is anxious to secure a 
position on a farm. 

No. 139. — Age 25. Seven years’ experience in mixed farming in Springfield District. 

No. 140. — Age 25. Colonial born. Has had 3 years experience on farm. Tw'o 
years in the Mooi River Division, and one year Dairy Farming in tlie Transvaal. Good 
references ; speaks Zulu. 

No, 141, — A married man seeks employment on a fiirm, has had much experience 
with stock. Understands Native language. 

No. 142. — Age 36. Tea Planter, twenty years experience, India, Ceylon aud Natal. 
First class references and gold medalist. Expert knowledge of Tea factory engineering, 
planting, and manufacture — New openings a speciality. Fluent Indian linguist, and 
capable businet^s man. Wishes to take over complete charge of large Tea concern. 
Liueral salary expected, and first class work guarauteed Correspondence invited from 
Companies or Capitalists. 

Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
but those he is satisfied will give satisfaction to their employers. He will be 
pleas^ to enter into correspondence with any farmer who may address him on the 
subject. ' 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRJLS. 

The Minister of Agriculture has received a letter from the Chairman of the Trans- 
vaal Land Settlement Board, slating- that he has been asked by several correspondents 
in England if there are any openings in South Africa, such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Bromsgrove Colonial College and other such training centres in England. 
We should be glad to hear from any institutions or farmers in Natal who inay be in a 
position to offer situations to girls who have been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall be pleased to place them in communication with the Chairman of the Transvaal 
Land Settlement* Board. 


Farm ApprentiGea' Bureau. 


The following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
of the Natal Agricultural Journal from hoys desirous of obtaining posidons on farms. 
Farmers wishing to get into communication with any of these applicants should address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 


3 - 

Age 

24. 

> 5 - 

Age 

19. 

25* 

Age 

23 - 

27. 

Age 

19 * 

40. 

Age 

24. 

47. 

Age 

21. 

53 * 

Asre 

> 7 * 

.S6. 

Age 

20. 


Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

Is desirous of learning farming. 

Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

Has had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

Has had a little experience of farni life. Understands bee- 
keeping. Is anxious to get on a farjn. 

Is anxious to obtain a situatirm on a farm, lias been in iron* 
mongery trade for 2^ years. 

H as had 18 months’ experience of farming in Zululand. Speaks 
Zulu. Understands cattle and horses. 

Strong, tall and healthy, good l idcr, fond of stock, and has had 
some years experience of general farming. Small salary 
required with board and lodging. 


Brands AUottad to Infeeietl Magisterial 

Olviaioaa. 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: — ^Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2j 
Lower Tugela, T. 2; Mapumulo, 8. 2; Inanda, B. 2; Umsinga, U. 2; Dundee, X. 2j 
Vryheid, V. 2; Ngotsbe, H. 2; Paulpietersburg, P. 2; Nongoma, G. 2; Mahlabatinl, 
L* 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Umvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa, K, 2; Eahowe, 
B, 2; Ladysmith, R. 2; Babanango, O. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected < 
urea, R. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krantrkop, 2 K,; Umvoti Location, 2 F.5 Ladysmith, 
We«t of main line of Railway, R. 3 on left neck; Pieter niarjtzburg City, 2 P.; 
Umlazi Location (Upper Umkomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
|iiie, Jp 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 





A HEALTH V-LOOKING MAGNUM BONUM ORANGE. 


'lliis.Oranjfe /rrcf.Jwhich \v.'is photographed receiilly bylour representative on the 
t occasion of a visit to Mr. P. H Campbell’s fruit farm, “ Blink Bonnie ” in the Chase 
I Valley, is growing: on old vvattle^iid blue gum land ; and it is a fair specimen of what 
[[this particular section of Mr. C'-ampbell’s orchard can produce. Kraal manured crops 
have been grown between the rows, and one or two dressings have been forked in 
around the trees. The trees have been fumigated and spra)'ed regularly. 
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^ataC JlgvtcuCiuraC ^fournaC, 

The Lmntt Bank, 


LjukI aiiil Agiicultural Loan Fund, popularly known as the Land 
Bank, having now bot n in existence for two years, a statement as to the 
.aeiiial working of the same will doubtless prove of interest to our readers 
and tend to disiierse tliose doubts as to its usefulness and facilities which 
even now ap])enr to linger in the minds of the agricultural community 
judging from the references oeeasionally made to it hy fanners. 

Enquiry at the office of ihe Seendary to the Fund elicits the in- 
foinialion iliat, up to the close of the last financial lear (dime 30th, 
in all 55?. applications for loans had been received aggregating 
£3?5,000. Of these, 303 had hcon ac(;epted for £170.000: 156 had been 
dM-lined 1 or. IM 00,000; and lotalling £40,000, liad ))een withdrawn. 
TIh' nanainijig If a))])li(!aiions foi* appioxiinately £15.000 were still in 
ai-cyan<‘e. Of tlie Joans accepted 1 had actually been paid out for a 
h.'lal of L'lGO.OOO. tlie average loan being for £570. 'Phis 60,000 liad' 


been nsed for iht* following purposes: — 

£ 

To ])ay olT existing liabilities 90.000 

"li) effect improvements ?0,000 

For purchase c.f live stock and plar.t . . . . 50,000 


£160,000 


TIu- amounts lent (o the various district-^ in round figures were: — 


£ 

Vryhoid 40,000 

Babanago 10,000 

Utrecht 16,000 

Paulpietersburg 11,000 

Klip River County 16,000 

Weeiien County 10,000 

Umvoti County 15,000 

Pietermaritzburg County ??,000 

Alfred County 7,000 

Alexandra County 9,000 

Durban County 350 

Victoria County 120 

Zulu! and 10,000 
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Approximate!}^ £7,000 has been advanced on the security of sugar 
cane crops growing on Crown leaseholds in Zuljiland. The conditions of 
these loans are that one quarter of the amount advanced be repaid each 
year out of the crushing of the cane, Act No. 28 of 1007 amending Act 
No. 27 of 1907, limiting the period of such advances to less than the life 
of the crops. 

Section 20 of Act No. 27, 1907, which created the Land and Agri- 
cultui’al Loan Fund of Natal, lays down that no loan shall be granted by 
the Board to any person for a less amount than £50 or for a larger 
amount than £1,500, nor shall any person who is already indebted to the 
Fund in the sum of £1,500 be capable of receiving any further advance. 

llie Fund is managed by a Board consisting of five Commissioners. 
These are Mr. W. J. O’Brien, of Pietermaritzburg (Chairman) ; Mr. P. 
Ii. Botha, of Greytown; Mr. Win. McFie, of Maritzburg and TTighlands; 
Mr. Geo. Mackeurtan, of Durban; and Mr. Herbert llillar. the Kegistrar 
of Deeds, wlio is also Manager. The off'ce is in charge of the Secretary, 
Mr. E. T. Mullens, wha wos fonnerly in the Department of Agricultur(‘. 

The Board can only make advances on the security of a first mort- 
gage on the following classes of land not being within the limits of any 
boiaugh or township: — (a) Freehold land : (h) Quit rent land: (c) Land 
held under agreement of purchase from the Crown; (d) Land held under 
lease from the Crown; and (e) Land held under private lease ])roYided 
the landlord becomes a joint mortgagor. It is not surprising to learn, in 
view of the condition laid down by Section 15 of Act No. 27 of 1907, that 
the landlord sliall l)oeome joint mortgagor, that not a single loan bas 
boon made upon private leasehold. No landlord bas apparently yet been 
found to lake this risk. 

Tlie greatest eomplaint which has so far come to our oars, is as re- 
gards advances upon the security of Crown lands, fifiiis, however, is du(* 
to the working of tla^ .\ct and not to any want of liberality on the ]>art of 
the Board. Section 17 of the Act lays down that, where the advance is 
made upon the security of Crown lands partially paid for, sneh advance 
shall not exceed three-fifths of the amount of the purchase price already 
paid on account of such hind, hut the Board may in its discj’ction add 
th(» value (vf any imraovaWe property already on the said hind. Steel inn 
1 of the Ai't defines ^^immovable property” as all property regnrdod as 
siU'li hy law. The Crown lands are now being allotted on terms which 
include uo payment of rent till the end (jf ihv third year and which make 
no stipulation regarding the erection of a substantial dwelling-house. Tt 
is extremely doubtful wliethcr any of the improvements usually put into 
Crown land (save and except substantial dwelling-houses) would bo re- 
garded as ^fimmcvable” by law; and it is not advisable for a beginner 
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4n agriculture tu spend more lliun js absolutely necessary on a dwelling- 
house^ as capital so sunk brings in no return. The position, ihcrelure, 
Jis that tlie wording ol' the Act practically precludes the Hoard Iroin 
rendering any assistance to settlers on Crowui land until they have paid 
considerable amoiujts in the way oI* purchase price and have ei’ccled sui)- 
staniial dwelling-houses, \otwithstanding th(!se (Irawbacks, liolders 
ot* (h'own lands have been granted loans totalling ajiproxinuilcly JlcS,uO(). 
The Board (-an only advance money upon the security of standing or re- 
curring crojis in the case of Crown leaseliolds. 

Borrowers have their choice of either taking a lixerl loan lor a period 
-of live years at iNi ]>er cent;, interest or what is known as an inslaliiieiit 
loan for a, jxu'iod of ‘lo years at apj.'roximately i*«> ISs. per ceiil. interest. 
Th(‘ diUVreiice Ixdwtum tht; two systems can be best illustraied by taking 
tlie case of a £o00 loan. As a tixixl Joan for live years, a borrower of 
would pay i]) interest during that juniod £150 and would at the expiry 
thereof have to repay the fuil sum of £500. As an irisfalfnent loan 
(which hoars the right (O' r'‘pnyiTU‘nt at any tiim* without notice), the 
borower of £500 for the same period would pay in inteicst instaJ- 

ment and interest) till Bis. Id. (or £‘^1 Bis. fd. moj‘(‘ than if he had a 
fi.xed loan), and would have jo i-cpav at lh(‘ expiry tli(*r(M)f OB') ‘Is. Id., 
or £^ 1 10s. Bid. less than llu‘ lixc'd loan hori’owm*. Allowing for tlie 
extra iniiM’isi lie has ])aid, Ik* is n(*verlh(*le-s <(ill l‘:i :is. <s. to ilio good. 

Learning that a <'(*rtniii number of loans have alrt‘ady been repaid 
ill full, we eM(|uii*ed for ]>aiiiculars of the same so as to show the ])ra(:iical 
working of the saint*. 1'he information, as supjiliod by tin* St‘t'retary 
witliour disclosing identity, is as follows: — 

Ac. /. Bori'owed £500 as lived loan for 5 years, on security of fret*- 
hold land. Loan was paid onl daniiary, 1900. and repaid Afay, Ba)0. 
Cost of loan to borrower, including valuation and all ehargcr', was £(> lbs. 
exclnsive of interest. 

Idle cancellation of tlu* bond in eaidi ease costs borrowers Is. bd., 
but interest ('eas(‘s the day Hie money comes to hand. 

An. Burrowed £*;?00 as instalment loan for 35 years oil seeurity 
of (h.*own land. Loan was ]iaid fuit Hecemb* r, 1908, and repaid January, 
1910. Cost of loan to borrower, including valuation and all charges, was 
£4 17s. 9d. exclnsive of interest. 

Xo, o. Borrowed £:;^0() as fixed loan for 5 years on security of (h’cwn 
land. Loan was ])aid (Uit October, I9(t8, and repaid .lamiary, 1910. Post 
of loan to borrower w<as £3 9s. exclnsive of interest. 

No, 4. Borrowed £300 as fixed loan for 5 pears on tbe S(\ urity ot? 
freehold land. Loan was paid out October, 1909, and re]>ajd the follow- 
ing month. The cost to borrower, including valuation, the interest diu‘ 
on the loan as well as the cancellation of the bond, was £12 lbs. 7d. 
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No, 6. Borrowed £200 as fixed loan for two years on the security of 
C/Town land. Loan was paid out October; 1908, and Repaid in February^. 
1910. The cost to borrower was £3 9s. — the same as No. 3. 

No, 6, BoiTOwed £400 as fixed loan for 5 years on security of 
Crown land. Loan was paid out September, 1908, and repaid in 
February, 1910. The cost to borrower was £5 Is. 6d. 

In addition to the right of repaying the whole of the loan at any 
time without notice, no matter for what period it may have been bor- 
rowed, Sub-section (4) of Section ?4 of Act No. 27, 1907, lays down 
that, irrespective of the prescribed half-yealy in sta] merits, the mortgagor 
shall be given the right from time to time or at any time to pay any sum 
not being less than £5 o]‘ any multiple thereof in reduction of the mort- 
gage debt; provided that no such jrayment shall affect the pi*escribed half- 
yearly instalments or tlie obligations of the mortgagor tliereto. Sub- 
section (5) goes on to say that all such payments shall be credited with 
simple interest at the rate payable on the loan, until such payments, to- 
gether with the accumulations of interest thereon, are equal to the bal- 
ance of the principal for the time being according to the said table, to- 
gether w'ith all other monies, if any, owing under the mortgage. Such 
payments shall be set* off against such principal and other monies, and 
tlie mortgagor slmll be entitled to the discharge of the mortgage on pay- 
ment of the ])rescribed fees. 

The effect of sneli partial repayments is, explains tlie Secretary, to 
shorten the period durifig which the loan is outstanding; and is a con- 
siderable convenience to borrowers who may have £50 or £100 in hand 
available for the reduction of the debt. Several payments on account 
varying from £30 to £200 have already been made by borrowers. 

The only complaint laiown to the Secretary regarding the charges 
made by the Fund is in connection with the cost of valuations. Such 
cost, however, rarely cxcroeds £5 5s., and, where small amounts are 
borrowed, or sufficient cause is siiown to the Board, valuations are some- 
times dispensed with. On the other hand, the Secretary pointed out that 
the Fund does not charge any commission on the amount of the loan and 
that those who complain of the cott of valuations would probably have 
to pay two per cent, commission should they obtain their money from 
an agent. The Fund being a Government institution, there is no need 
whatever for borrowers to employ an agent to look after their interests, 
and this expense of commission is avoided by all those who apply direct. 

Asked as to whether the Fund was paying its way, the Secretary 
replied in the affirmative, and stated that the annual financial statement 
now being prenared for publication in the Oazette 'wovli show a profit 
, the working of the last financial year. There was nat.ira!ly % de- 
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Jiciency on the working of the first year, as the Fund started in May, 
1908, and no loans were able to be made until about August of tJie same 
year; and considerable expense was incurred in the printing and bind- 
ing of the necessary ledgers and fornis, purchase of furnilure and 
■stationery, etc. The profit of the last year w^as not suflicient to vvi].)e out 
the deficicney, but had considerably reduced it. The third annual state- 
ment would, without any doubt, show a considerable surplus on the right 
side. In a few years Time, Uie Board should be in a position to reduce 
the rate of interest, ddie Fund wa< <mtirely self supporting, paying for 
everything, including postages, like a private institution; and tlic 
average of applications for loans was being sustained. Those borrowing 
•can do so without any feeling of dependence, knowing that they are pay- 
ing a fair rate of interest for the money which more than covers the cost of 
administration and the amount itself ])aid by the Board for interest to the 
Public Debt Commissioners. The six per cent, interest paid by boj’j-owers 
is divided up as follows: — 4 per cent, is paid to the Public Debt Com- 
’luissioncj's, ^ ])er ami, is placed to ri^sorvt;, and 11 per cent, goes towards 
•expenses of administration. 'The Reserve Fund is also credited with in- 
terest at the rate of four p'l* cent., and on tlie ^lOtli dune, 1910, already 
amounted te nearly C^OO, so that via* Fnml appears to be in a lioalthy 
■ condition. 


Dutch clieose is usual!}' sp]ieri(?al and oval in sliapo. softish in tc.v 
tuve, and coloured red. It has a peculiar flavour and is usually n)ade 
with rather too much -salt to I'ender it agreeable to delicate palates. 


Set turkey eggs under a gentle chicken hen. Three days bci’»>i‘e 
hatching put eggs in a basin half full of good warm water, or enough ^o 
eglgs will float, and you will be able to tell every egg that will batch. 
You can notice them move slightly, and next morning and third moi’u- 
ing the little turks will be so strong they will sometimes pip the egg in 
water, but always above the water. So do not be afraid to test the <:*ggs 
in this way. 


Eipened cream is more ^Tdmrnable” than sweet cream. Tlie'cljurn- 
ability of cream may be described as the power of the cieam to yield its 
f&t as butter — the more churnable the cream the more butter wnll ]>e 
obtained in the process of churning. 
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Salt for Shoep» 

'Most fnniK'rs are aware ol! the value of salt for sheep, as well as lor 
other aijiinals df the farm, but at tlie same time (he matter is very often 
ne^leeted, and a few words of advice at the present time may not be out 
of place. Wlien it is realised that one half of the solids in the blood 
eoii/sist of common salt, and tliat a sheep secretes about half an ounce 
of salt every week in its evacuations, the importance of making pro- 
Tnsi(m for this heavy drain will be l)etter understood. Of course, it may 
very reasonably be asked why it should be necessary to give sheep salt 
when in their wild state they had to do without it. The answer to this 
is that in their wild state slieep had a much larger area in which to 
roam than they have under domesticated conditions, so that they had a 
wider range of plants to eat: and they had also other facilities for ob- 
taining a certain amount of salt than they have on our farms. Of 
course, on large farms, if salt is not supplied, the sheep endea\iour to get 
it by licking the earth or exposed rocks, but it is very doubtful whether 
the^^ secure enough in this wa.y. At any rate, experience luis amply 
proved that sheep thrive much belter if they have salt given to them 
tlinn if they are obliged to find it in a natural way as best they can; it 
improves the appetite, prevents ^V)erverted” appetite which results in 
their eating all sorts of rubbish, improves the digestive faculties, and 
lessens th<^ , chance of attack of various parasites. The most convenient 
WTiy to administer the salt is, of course, by means of the ^%lt lick/^ 
lumps of rock salt being used for the purpose and placed where the 
sheep can get at them easily and lick them as they feel inclined. This 
i- the uiost natural way to administer salt, and the animals take just 
'what nature impels them to, 

OoMohoo In Quoonnlnn4» 

Tn view of the extension of ostrich farming in Natal and of th0 
practical monopoly of the industry which South Africa at present .enjoys,* 
( ; some dotnils as to the elforts which Queensland making to establisti 
branch of farming there will be of interest A recent number df 
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DulgeAif» Review, published in Australia, contains a short article on the 
sabject,. in which the opinion is ventured that *^the extension oi' ostrich 
farming in Queensland is only a question of time/^ and, considering how 
well ostriches appear to do in other parts of tlie world where they have 
been tried, w.e are inclined to endorse this remark, bnt one very im- 
portant obstacle to the progress of the industry, as our contemporary 
points out, is the difficulty in obtaining birds. Eurthermore, the Review 
('ontiimes, “the ostrich is a slow breeder, and docs not begin to lay its 
i-gg< until it is three years old ; and to import them from the South 
Airi(;aii farms is at present not possible, for ostrich farming has become 
so profitable there that export from that country is prohibited. It is 
said, however, that good birds can be obtained from Egypt. It would 
encourage this industry if, as in Kew South AVales, the Queensland, 
Government would secure a couple of well-bred and matured birds and 
place them at one of iJio State farms, and by experiments discover the 
l)est methods of rearing their young ones, and of the treatment of them 
ge]!( rally, and in this way a supply of birds could ho provided, and 
rcrM h<‘s in tlie State could be established on a satisfactory basis. Similar 
f ncc'iii'iigenicids liave been given to other industries — many of them with 
inu the ]>ossi hi lilies of prolit that may be found in Ibis one." 


' \o ])ari of Australia,"* says our contemporary, ‘‘can furnish better 
.<pof'=i for ifinehes. The elimate. the natural grasses, Ihe soil to produce 
lineine, the main feather food, the freedom from frosts, the artesian 
suj>j)]ies of w’ater, all make many districts in Queensland most suitable 
f(»r ostrich cultivation. Mr. Behan, of Garfield, near derico, has made 
his farm a complete success. Theie %vere initial difiicullies to overcome 
in ihe rearing of the young birds, and in the production of the most 
valuable kind of feathers, but by careful breeding and treatment of the 
hatched broods, and tlie proper management of his stoek, he has now a 
farm worth visiting, He has a good number of full-grown birds, w-hich 
yield their crops of feathers, fetching a good price in the market, and 
many young birds full of promise for the future. His farm is an object 
lesson for the wdiole State.^^ The article concludes: ^‘There is a greater 
demand for the feathers in the Commonwealth, and there is room for much 
more ostrioli farming to ^’upply it, and in Queensland tlieie is every 
fucilily for its development and increase.'^ Our Australian cousins are 
very much and, though there is no fear of serious competition 

in tlie immediate future, vre shall nevertheless have to look to our laurels, 
and one of the best ways of doing this will be to spare no efforts to pro- 
duce and maintain a high standaird of quality in our feathers. 
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SqU Buttmrrn 

In the course of an article on the subject of soft butter and its 
remedy* The Dairy has some useful advice to offer which is worthy of 
repetition iiere. The cause, as our contemporary remarks, lies in the 
high temperature of the dairy, and unfortunately many a farm-house 
dairy is indifferently fitted for its purpose. The article remarks, inter 
alia : — Every effort must be made to keep the apartment cool, as unless 
this can be done there is little liope of overcoming the difficulty. During 
the heat of the day, when the outside air is warmer than that inside, the 
corridors should be kept closed, or their place may well be taken by 
white canvas kept constantly moist. AVhen the air outside is cool it 
should be admitted freely. In many cases a cool dairy for churning can 
be obtained only by doing the work very early in the morning or late in 
the evening. In any case it is essential that the cream be at a low enougli 
temperature Avheii ])laced in the churn. If not, the resulting butter will 
be an oily mass, with no grain to speak of, difficult to wash and to salt, 
and impossible to work properly. The right temperature for the cream 
in summer is between 50 and 54 degs. F., but if it does not rise above 
5G degs. it may be considered fairly satisfactory. Tlie <u‘eam may bt‘ 
brought down to this temperature by standing it in cold water or ice. 
Water from a deep well is always cold, and is a gj*eat help in the dairy. 
If both cream and clmrn are cool when churning starts there is every 
chance of turning out firm butter, for if it leaves the churn in good con- 
dition it is not difficult to keep it right. 


One great assistance in getting firm butler in sirminer is brining 
instead of dry salting, our contemporary proceeds. Not only does dis- 
solving the salt ill water luring down its Icinperature, but the method also 
facilitates the uniform salting of butter that tends to be soft, which is 
otherwise a very difficult matter 'rhe brine may be prepared by dis- 
solving one pound of salt in a gallon of water. The degree of saltness 
of the butter is determined by the length of time it remains in the brine. 
If it is left for ten minutes the butter will receive about a quarter of 
an ounce of salt to the pound, and for heavier salting it may soak up to 
thirty minutes. The brine is put into the churn as the last of the wash- 
ing waters, all of which must l)e cool, and the churn given two or three 
turns. Thfj butter can then be left in the brine while the worker is got 
n^ady. 

The well-known firm of Messrs. G. North & Son, agricultural im- 
: plement and machinery merchants, of Durban, have recently opened a 
"/yiam branch at Harrismitb in order that tliey may better cope with 




MANDARIN TURKS AT CHASE VALEEV. 


Some people have the idea that truit trees do not do well on land on which w^attles 
been growing*, but Mr. P. H. Campbell’s experience has to the conlrary. With 
^gard to the particular trees illustrated above, Mr. Campbell writes These 
Mandarin Trees were put in after some large Wattle Trees had been cut down and 
the Roots grubbed out. The ground was kept clean but not cropped. The year of 
e great Blizzard they were very much knocked about. They have had no special 
manuring for some years and the ground underneath them has the grass knowm 
locally as Durban running grass. They have a Wavs been good croppers but this 
year ^^ey were so loaded with fruit that I had to prop them up xvith Bamboo poles to 
keep the branches from breaking down, I do not think that Wattle trees arc harmful 
to the soil lor fruit, but crops do not do so well on plantation land for the Brst year or 
two till all the roots and wood, have quite lunu'd to mould or rotted aw^av ~ at 
least that is my experience.’' 
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constantly increasing demand for their goods in that territory. This 
enterprising firm deserve hearty congratulation upon their continued 
success, which is due entirely to their up-to-date and progressive methods, 
ccmbined with tJie undoubted excellence of their goods, and the close 
study they give to the conditions prevailing in tliis country. Messrs. 
North & Son have now four branch houses established, i iz. : — Maritz- 
burg, elohannesburg, Pretoria, and Harrismith. We take tliis opportunity 
of wishing them success in their latest enterprise. 


Sugar Manufaotura for Small 

The process of sugar manufacture, wJiich was introduced 

flonie years ago by Mr. S. M. Hadi, Khan Bahadur, Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, United Provinces, is, we learn from the Intematwnal 
Sugar Journal, proving of great assistance to small land holders and 
others in India desirous of producing sugar direct from juice ip localities 
where the supply of cane is limited. The process consists essentially in 
boiling the cane juice in a series of three open pans, arranged to work 
continuously over a furnace in such a way as to facilitate economy of 
fuel. TJie juice is clarified by addition of a dilute sodium carbonate 
solution and the juice of Hihisrus rscnlenius to the gradually lieated juice, 
the scum being removed by liaiul. The juice is l)oiled to a heavy demeity 
and is stored in glmrras (bottle-shaped earthen vessels holding about 
60 lbs. of masse cuito). There it is allowed to cool and crystallist^ tor 
10 days and after that the vessels are broken up, and the masse cuite, 
including that scraped off the broken pieces, is cured in a hand centri- 
fugal. The ciu’ed sugar is dried in the sun, and the molasses is re- 
concentrated and then stored in similar vessels as was the first masse 
cnite. Jt is now allowed to stand over for three weeks before it is cured, 
and then it yields second sugar and molasses. 


r?omtnenting upon this method of sugar manufacture, our contem- 
porary remarks: — ^Tn comparing tlie results of Hadiss process with those 
of modern sugar factories employing vacuum pan evaporation, where no 
such extensive loss is experienced during the boiling, we need not be too 
critical; we need only to bear in mind that it enables sugar to be manu- 
factured in places where the supply of cane is limited, and where, but' 
for HadPs process, probably none would be grown. The point to 
emphasise is to see that the process is confined to its proper sphere, which 
"is that of working up small quantities of juice, and is not employed in 
large factories where other and more elaborate systems of plant wmild be 
a sine qm non. It is generally conceded that large central factories of 
the type existing in Java and Hawaii, to work directly from juice, have 
liitle chance of success in Upper India, one of the principal reasons being 
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the scattered distribution of the cane crop. There is, however, no reason 
why a siuall and efficient plant working from 100 to 200 acres of cane 
in the season, and employing vacuum pan evaporation and improved 
methods of clarification, should not be a success/’ 

Pr^t$Brmilon of Mmtxo ^mmpleo. 

According to a message to the Natid Mcrcarij from Bloemfontein, 
the samples of this years maize which the Maize Committee, at its meet- 
ing in Bloenifontein, agreed should be isued to llic trade arc now being 
prepared there, under the direction of Mr. C. McG. Johnston, secretary of 
tlje Free State Agricultural Society. Some thousands of samples are 
up to the present ready for distribution. The bags containing samples 
have been locally made. Each set of samples consists of lo bags, con- 
taining lo different grades. The bags are inscribed on the front as 
follows: — 'SStandard of South African maize, flat white, Xo. — . Har- 
\est 1910.” On the reverse there is the grade mark. In regard to the 
grade mark, it is interesting to note that to facilitate the ordering a 
standard list has been prepared, in wdiieh the various grades have been 
numbered, and the grade mark on the reverse of the bag is the number 
of grade w^hich corresponds to the oliicial list, so that any quantity can be 
ordered by simply quoting the number on each sample by the grader. 


The following, it is stated, are the various grades : — Plat wliite, 1, 
2, and JC This kind of maize is the only type wdiicli has been divided 
into tliree grades, ihe reason being that a very high quality is being pro- 
duced in fertain parts of South Africa, ehidly in Natal, and it was 
tlionght advisable to have a special grade, rft., 1) for this F.W.. (2) being 
ordinary and F.W., and (»3) indifferent. Other grades are: Flat yellow 
1 and 2; round \?hite, 1 and 2; round yellow% 1 and 2; flat mixed (estab- 
lished to meet the growing in ihc Transvaal of hybridised -white mealies) ; 
rcund mixcil (for Basutoland) ; mixed grain and Kafir corn: white (1), 
ping (2), and mixed (3). In addition to this, a now grain is being in- 
tiodnced on the market, called ^‘jiba,” which is a better Kafir corn, 
I:ndwn in parts of Natal as ^'bird” of bitter corn. {Samples of this grain 
are also being sent to Britain for the piirjiose of ascertaining if any 
trade can be found in this export. Pending the appointment of a chief 
grader for the whole of South Africa, the distribution of samples is 
bein^roce eded with. The sale of these sample sets to merchants lias^ 
been officially authorised at 10s. per set. 

for PouMrym 

It is c.p?n to debate whether a hen can he forced to lay more eir.es 
ih«in a certain number,, the mimher varying according to the prolificacy 
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of tlie individual; but, i’j'oin experimeiitj? whieli Jiave l)c*eii conducted, it 
has l>een demonstrated that it is possibie to obtain a fair percentage id 
her eggs during the wijiter montJis, tiu‘r(»!)v securing a greater profit 
than if they were laid during the ]aie spring and suiiiiner. In an article 
oi: the subject of mustard feeding for poultry, the Editor of Monthly 
Hints on Poultry refers to a test whieli is being made at Llangammarch 
Well?. It appears that at the expiration of ilie twenly-nintli week the 
jiiustard pen was leading the ordinary-feed pen by eggs, but that 
hy the thirty-third week the lead had been reduced Ity 163 eggs, and by 
the lliirty-eighth week of the test to 133. The experiment is not con- 
chided yet, but the results will be awaited with interest. "‘Unhesitat- 
ingly,-' the Editor commenls, “the experiment so far has proved a 
i-iK'cess, and tliose who act upon it during the coming winter should 
1)1 nofit by it." Some doubt appears to have arisen as, to why it is being 
cetii-iiiued during the hot summer months. The onl}" reason. for it, we 
Joarri, is to subject ihe birds to a prolonged tost — twelve months — and' 
then kill and examine them, to ascertain wliether mustard has any in- 
jurious action on the constitution. It is not recommended, or even 
si'Li’iri'sti'd. that mustard should bo given thmigout the year. 


At tlie recent Eoyal Show in England, the Editor of onr contem- 
porary had a conversation on the subeet of the mustard test with the 
sucoossfiil Orpington and Wyandotte fancier. Mr. IT. Fildes, of Mobber- 
ley, Cheshire. Having been for years an advocate and user of mustard 
for poultry, he was asked to write his experience of it'i action for publi- 
c.'Jioii in Monthly TlinU. His testimony is as follows: — ^"With regard 
to our conversation about mustard-feeding, I may say tliat I have used 
if largely for winter feeding during the last fifteen years or so. My at- 
tention was drawn to it by the avidity wdth wliich the liens devoured the 
table scraps with mustard on them. I gave them more, and found a 
decided increase in the number of ogg«, and as the fowls set aside for 
winter laying are the culls from my exhibition stock I do not consider 
the effect cn their healtli so long as I get plenty of eggs, but I can cer- 
tainly say that I have not had one case of ill-health tliat could be traced 
to tlie mustard feeding (and I have used it freely). AVhat the after 
effects might be I am unable to say, as I always sell out this portion of 
my stock to the Jew dealers before Easter, but they have invariably been 
plump and made a good price. The breeding pens I do not stimulate at 
all, as I prefer fewer eggs and less risk of infertility. Though I do not 
wish to infer that mustard might not answer here also, I simply have 
not tried it. In conclusion, let me say that if I were a httility man^ 
solely I would use mustard in very considerable quantities." 
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Turning to the latest files of the Australian Ren, it is noticed that 
Messrs, G. Shrimpton & Sons, of Sydney, have prepared a little book on 
the subject of “Feeding Mustard to Fowls,*’ which they are distributing 
l^atis to poultry-breeders. Commenting on this, the practical EdiU)r of 
The Hen says: “We have long known that mustard stimulates the 
digestion, and thus the egg production of fowls, the late Mr. W, Cook 
being greatly in favour of its use in the months of egg scarcity and for 
bringing tlie pullets on to lay early.” It would be interesting to know 
whether any i)oii]try-uien in this counti'y have used mustard in connection 
with the feeding of their poultry and what they think of it. Perhaps 
some of our readers will favour us with their views. 


Dmmp Df^aMng for Sugar Oanem 

Mr. H, C. Sampson, the Deputy Director of Agriculture for the 
Southern Division of Madras, has the following useful advice to offer on 
the advantages of deep draining for sugar cane: — Do not necessarily 
choose your best land for cane cultivation but rather select your best 
drained land or land which has the best facilities for drainage. Manure 
can always be applied for such a profitable crop as this and in such a 
soil full use is made of it by the crop. Such a land will naturally be 
a deep soil and will not be at all saline and most probably it will contain 
a fair proportion of sand. However well the soil it naturally drained it 
is most essential that neither rain nor irrigation water should be allowed 
to stand on the surface. Hence it is always essential to dig drains and 
to do this it is essential that the canes should be planted in rows so that 
the drains can be continuous and arranged so as to lead into deeper main 
drains. This also enables one to dispose of the soil removed from the 
■drain which can be utilised in earthing up the canes. The practice «‘f 
planting in rows, digging trenches and earthing up is a common one in 
many cane growing districts, but it is seldom that the drains are dug 
deep enough or that suitable arrangements are made to carry off the 
drainage water. In many places the rows are so close together that it 
is impossible to dig deep drains, but the crop will be just as heavy, if not 
heavier, if the rows arc ^ f feet apart instead of I 4 — foot. 


As to the depth of the drains, which are also the irrigation channels, 
Mr. Sampson continues, this must vary according to circumstances. I 
have seen excellent crops of canes w-ith drains 3 feet deep, so deep that 
19 i€( irriijation water is never allowed to come within feet of the 
anrfaee of the ridges. In well drained soils where water does not stand 
; after irrigation probably — 2 feet is ample, and on light sandy soils 

V hut irrigation water which is led into the drains should never* 
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alter the crop has boen finally earthed up, be allowed to t:*ouie within a 
foot of the top of the ridge and on heavier soils a greater depth would 
b? better. 


Mobb PBBkIng tor Fro Up ototp to Oopom 

Tlie Acting Under Secretary for Agriculture, ISTatal Province, ha& 
received the following telegram from the department of Agriculture iu 
Pretoria : — ^‘A.s Natal moss used for packing fiaiit trees, etc., is grown 
in kloofs wlierc cattle frequently graze*, tlie ^liiiistcu* has decided, in view 
ol the danger of introducing infective tick‘d, to prf»inbit moss as packing 
for fruit, plants, or trees consigned to the ('ape. Kindly notify the 
public,'* 


Ptiohfora^B Seoond Rmpori on Dipping, 

The attention of readers is directed to Air. Pitcliford's Second 
Jh‘pori on Dips and Tick-Destroying Agents, which appears in* the pre- 
sent issue of the Journal. ''J'his report has been published in pamphlet 
lorai and a limited number of copies are available for dist ribution. Ap- 
piicatbui for the same should be made to this otlicc. 


Gaitio Buyero^ PormItB. 

The following Notice appears in ihe (lazctic, under date 13th 
August : — All cattle buyers’ permits issued by tin* Department of Agri- 
ouliurc (Natal Province), under Natal Act Xc>. 32 of IbOJS, are hereby 
caiujelled, with effect from the 1st of September, inclusive, and 

any person thereafter purchasing cattle under the authority of a permit 
issued prior to that dale will ])e guilty of a contravention of the above- 
uiimed Act. On an aflei* the 1>1 of »Septeinbor, PHO, permits will only 
b<* issm*d for tlie purchase of cattle require‘1 for immediate slaugliter for 
t'ue supply of meat for consumption in the Province of Natal, and appli- 
cations for such permits should be made direct to the Magistrates of the 
Divisions in which the applicants desire to purchase the cattle, who will 
forward them to the Acting T^^iider Secretary for Agriculture, Pieter- 
niaritzburg, with their recommendation. 

HUmlMo Oompoitiion, 

At their last annual show (in March) the Bloemfontein and O.P.S. 
Agncultural Society held a maize comi>etition for a special prize of £20 
given by De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd.; and readers may remember 
our drawing attention to this competition as early as June and July of 
last year* We have now been asked by tlie Secretary of the Society to 
state that a similar competition will be held in conjunction with next 
jsear^s show an dto advise farmers who may think of going in for it to* 
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keep the necessary samples of their last crop. In this connection farmers 
had the idea last year that only the current crop — 1909-10 — would be 
allowed to compete, but this is not so: in fact, it is because the previous 
fleason^s crop can be drawn upon and because farmers will require to be 
advised of the competition early in order to be able to save the necessary 
samples of this season^s crop that the Secretary is thus eai’ly asking 
us to draw public attention to the matter. We recommend all interested 
to write for particulars to the Secretary (Mr. C. McG. Johnstone), 
whose address is 14, Board of Executors’ Buildings, Bloonvfonteim 

An OmiHoh FBaiher Show. 

The attention of readers interested in any \vay in ostrich farming Is 
ealled to the advertisement of the Middlebiirg (C.(L) Agricultural 
Society, appearing in this issue, relative to the Ostrich Feaibor and 
Poultry Show which tliey intend holding at Middleburg on Wednesday, 
19th Octol (u*, 1910. Tlje Secretary of the Society (Mr. J. S. IMinnaar) 
informs us that it luis l>een found iliat during March and A])ril it is Uct 
.a very d(3sirablc time to hold featlier shows in the (I?ape Province, and as 
most of the plucking takes ])laco during August and Septemlx^r the 
Society has decided to hold yearly shows in October. Prom an ostrich 
farmer’s ])oint of view thi' show will be a most interesting and inslructivc 
fixture*), as deniojistrations on the various phases of ostrich, fanning will 
be given, and Professor Duerden, the well-known authority, will h'cture 
•at the sliow. Bedueed railway Tares will, we understand. i)e clangvcl in 
the Cape Province. 

Arab Sialllonw 

A Durban reader writes us ns follows: — “Having an Arab mare 
which I am thinking of ])nHa]ing from, I am on the look-out for a 
pedigree Arab stallion. 1 luivo not been able to hear of one near here, 
and Mr. Mowbray, the Secretary of the Agricultural Soicety here, tliinks 
you might he able to tell me what Arab stallions there are in Naial and 
-nvliore they are domiciled. T should be nm{*h obliged if you could give 
me any information on the snhject.^^ We have written to onr corre- 
spondent, bnt should be glad also to hear from any of our rt^aders 
who may possess Arab stallions or who laiow of anyone else in possession 
cf them. ‘ 

**Dls»a9» of iho 

We have received intimation of the issue of a second and enlarged 
iiedition of the late Dr. Hutcheon'e well-known work, “Diseases of th!6»: 
’iHorse ” published under the auspices of the Cape GovernmePt. 'The 
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price of the book is four skillings^ and tiie work is published both in 
Ejiglish and Dutch. Persons desirous of obtaining copies should write 
at once to the Acting Cnder Secretary for Agriculture for tlie Cape 
l^roviiice, Capetown. 

RuIbb» 

Mr. Eobert Ih’att, J.I*,, once laid down several rules to be observed 
in the breeding of horses. His nine negative rules were laid down as 
things to be carernlly avoided and guarded against. Ilis five positive 
rules pointed to tiiose tilings which are to be selected and ehosen. Tlie 
several rules are as follows: — Necfative. — (1) Unhealthy or unsound 
animals should never be used. (2) Ill-tempered animals slionld never 
l-Hi used. (3) Parents tliat are generally dissimilar in their breed and 
shapes should )>e mated to breed. (4) Great big stallions and small mai“s 
should never be mated to breed. (5) Half-bred stallions of any breed 
should not be mated. (G) Avoid breeding in-nnd-iii. (7) Do not 
not lireed from coarse, loose-made mares or horses. (8) Do not breed from 
black or grey mares or lueves. (9) Do not breed from mares and horses 
whicli, having brc(K ])ro, lured bad colts. 


Pnsitive. — (1) Determine exactly in your owu mind the character of 
tlie horse you wish to produce, and never lose sight of it. (2) Avail of 
aitV oppoiMunity that oilers to procure the finest nnirmils and blood thar 
will suit your purpose. (3) To breed half-bred horses, select a pure 
tfboroughbred liorse and a big half-bred mare, tlie better bred slie is the 
more valuable she will be. (4) To breed weight-carrying hunters, select 
a neatly-made, large, roomy, healthy, young, wcdl-shaped, sound, well- 
hro , man?, with good temper and good action, or a tried mare that has 
bct'j successful. (5) To breed weight-carrying liuntors, select a pure 
tlioToughbred stallion, compact, well-shaped, sound, healthy, vigorous, 
wit’ good temper and good action, and one that is the sire of good 
nniuing liorses, and tl>a1 has got gt>od weight-(?arrving hunters. 


TBohniBBi KnowiBdgB and thB FanmBr^ 

A Co, Waterford farmer contributes an interesting note to the Dub- 
lin Farniprs (ratrlir on "‘How Teennieai Knowledge helps the Farmer.^^ 
Fifty years ago, he says, it was possible for a farmer to conduct his 
^ business in a fairly satisfactory manner with very little more education 
than could be obtained at a National School and on his farm. At pre- 
sent, however, this is not the ease — a farmer may be a most excellent 
ploughman ; may be expert in the art of stacking and thatching: may be 
fully at home in all the details of the practical side of farming, and yet 
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may loee money daily on account of his want of knowledge of “technical 
agneulture/^ His skill in ploughing will be of little 'aid to him when he 
tries to value his manures according to their analyses; the neatness of 
his thatching will not avail when he is considering the percenatge ger- 
mination of his grass seeds. We thus see that, all important as is good 
practical knowledge and experience, something more than mere practical 
knowledge is required in this twentieth centur}’. 


The writer then pr<jceeds to give an illustration, wlji(3h arose in this- 
county last year, of the value of a litle leclmical knowledge. A neigh- 
bour of niino, he says, a good tillage farmer, 1 think it may be safely 
said as good as there is in this county, asked tlie Agricultural Instructor 
to value a potato manure Avhieh he had bought at i'S lOs. per ton. That 
gcntJemaii found that according to the analysis given it was only worth 
£fi 10s. per ton. Here an excellent practical man had lost no less than 
i‘5 per ton on his potato manure owing to Ijis want of knowledge of 
teelirdeal agriculture. Thus we see that at least two qualificationB are 
mxMh'd t(* make a really successful farmer in these days of ruthless 
foreign competition — practical experience and technical training. Fur- 
ther consideration will soon reveal to us, however, that a third is equally 
important, business ability. Farming, in addition to being an art 
and a science, is also a business, and probably this last factor is quite 
as important as the other two wlien financial results are to be considered. 
The practical side of farming is very well develoj)ed in Co. Waterford. 
I think I may say, without boasting, that wc have some ol lh(‘ b(‘si till- 
age farmers in Ireland. But, in spite of this, any farmer travelling along 
the roads can soon see much that is inferior in the cultivation of the 
fields around. It is the aim of agricultural instruction to induce the 
ordinary farmer to raise his standard until he reaches or surpasses that 
set up by the first-class farmers amongst us. 


If there are more chickens in a brood than the hen can well cover 
when partly grown, greater care will be necessary in providing them with 
a warm house and nest, and in feeding them by candlelight the last thing 
at night. Warmth, however, is greatly promoted by proper food; for, 
however comfortable their house, without the beneficial waimith produced 
by frequent, regular and nutritious feeding, early broods will never 
fiirive* 
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Bmmmm s nmir GuMvaHou mnt§ Urnarnm 

A NEW NATAL INDUSTRY. 


By H. J. Choles. 


In the issue of the Natal AgricuUnral Journal for iS^oveinber, I 

(•(mtributed an article on the Soy Bean, in which I expressed the opinion 
llmt this crop was one that had not received the attention in Natal that 
it deserved, and in which I advocated its cultivation on the grounds of 
(a) its value for stock- feeding purposes, and (b) its value as a soil- 
icjiovator (being a leguminous plant). I called attention to it because 
I considered it to be a crop w'bicb ought to find a worthy place in our 
agricultural system, and especially on those farms where a more inten8i^e 
system of agriculture was beginning to be practised. I had seen soy 
beans growing luxuriantly at Cedara — wliose soils are none too rich — 
and I knew that they would do well in many — I think I am safe in 
saying in most — ^parts oC Natal, Valuable, however, as I knew this crop 
to be at that time, little did I think that in less than two years’ time 
I should be able again to advocate its cultivation and this time on en- 
• tirely ditferent grounds, and grounds which appeal more readily 1o 
fanners in this country. Since I wrote then a most surprising develop- 
ment has taken place in the world’s feedstuffs market, in the shape of 
an enormous and increasing demand in England and elsewhere for the 
grain of the soy bean plant. There has been nothing in recent years 
more astonishing than the development of this trade; and the rapidity 
with which it has grown may be judged from the following statement 
which I have taken from the African World of the 23rd April last: — 
^^ITp to the year 190'?, so far as can be ascertained from the only 
Oustoms figures available, w., those for the port of Newchwang, the 
export of soya beans from Manchuria did not exceed 120,000 tons annu- 
ally, During the year 1908 the export rose to approximately 330,000 
tdns; one half of this was exported from Darien, and of the remainder 
300,000 tons were shipped from Newchwang and 65,000 went out by rail 
t^ifl Suifenho en route to Vladivostock. This increa.se was almost en- 
tirely due to the demand from Europe, which continued throughout 1909, 
and seems likely to increase rather than diminish. Taking the Customs 
figures from October, 1908, to June, 1909, no less than *660,000 tons of 
Ijeans left Manchuria, 341,000 tons from Darien, 177,000 from Suifenho 
and 142,000 from Newchwang. Beans were still being shipped through- 
out July and August, so that the total of last year’s crop exported may 
ke estimated at between 700,000 and 800,000 tons. At present prices — 
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say, £G 10s. per ton laid down in London — experts estimate tliat, ISttro^ 
can take annually nb less than 1,000.000 tons of beans, and there is* 
little doubt that at this price the supply would be available. The bean- 
cake exports in 1908 amounted to 500,000 tons, and from October, 1008^ 
to June, 1909— is., the 1908 bean crop — the export rose to 570,000 
tone.” 

Natal is specially concerned in this new development — or, I should 
say, in this recognition of the value of the soy bean as an oil-producing 
plant — by reason of the .establishment by Messrs. Lever Bros., the famous 
English soap manufacturers, of a branch factory in Durban during the 
last few months. On the occasion of a visit to Durban recently I called 
upon Messrs. Lever Bros.^ local manager and was introduced to Mr, A. 
flrenville Turner, who is an aiilhority on sov beans and oii-yielding plants 
generally. In the course of n long chat with Mr. Turner I learned that 
Messrs. Lever Bros, are prepared to take all the soy beans that our 
farmers can produce for years to come, and that they are doing every- 
thing they possibly can to induce farmers in Natal to take up the cul- 
tivation of this crop. 

When it is considered that this firm alone can take all that Natal 
can produce, no advocacy of the cultivation of soy beans in a country 
such as ours, to which they are well suited, can be regarded as too strong; 
and when the great demand which also exists oversea is considered too, 
and when, in this connection, it is realised that a large London firm has 
been inquiring through Mr, J. Beynolds Tait, of Durban, for soy beans 
and is willing to take as much as £50,000 worth annually starting at 
once,’’' then it will he nothing wonderful if’ some of our farmers seriousl> 
consider the advisability of dropping mealies altogether and taking up 
soy beans as their main crop. Whilst I would be among the last to re* 
eomineiul such a course on any farm on which the cultivation of mealies 
pays and yields a sufficient return on the capita.! value of the land, at 
the same time I think on many farms soy beans and mealies could be 
grown side by side as the two main crops, with, financially, very good 
results, and with much less risk of loss than when one main crop only is 
grown^ — namely, mealies. In the United States it is quite a common 
practice to grow ordinary beans and mealies in alternate rows on the 
same field, the main idea, of course, being that the beans, as a leguminous 
crop, increase the nitrogen content of the soil and so improve it for 
fuinre crops. The same practice might well be followed here: and the 
beans (the seed is perfectly round) might be sown with a drill, the fet- 
■ which is the same as that required for mealies— being sown 

'along with the seed just as is done on most farms with maiise. 

V ^ * I hav^ this fact personally from Mr. R^ynolus Tait himself. — H J C, 
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This, however, is really only a matter of detail, to* be decided by 
each farmer according to his own ideas and resources. The main points 
are that the soy bean requires just about the same cultivation as the 
ordinary field bean, that it will grow well in Natal, and that there is a 
large market for the grain. As regards the returns, all I can do is to 
give the yield per acre and the present price per ton and so calculate the 
gross return per acre. Readers will then be able to calculate for them- 
selves what the net profit to them will be, by deducting cost of seed, 
fertiliser (about 180 or 200 lbs. of superphosphate to the acre) 
cultivation,, according to district, and transport to Durban. Ac- 
cording to American official publications the yield in that 
country runs from 1,500 lbs. to 2,400 lbs. of grain per acre. At 
Cedara up to the end of 1905-6 season the highest yield obtained 
was 1,252 Ibs,*^ The Cedara soils, however, are admittedly poor, anjd I 
think on good soil we can expect quite 1,500 lbs. in this country. I will, 
however, take the Cedara yield as the basis of calculations. The present 
pi ice or soy beans in England is £6 10s. per ton. A 3 deld of 1,200 lbs. 
yviV thus bring in a gross return of about £3 10s. per acre, from which, 
as I 1 avv‘ said, the cost of production and freight to Durban must be 
d(du(;ted. This return, it must be remembered, is a low one, and I 
ilririk it quite possible that a considerably higher one could be obtained 
in most localities. 

But apart from its value as a grain-yielding plant, the soy bean is 
a very valuable fodd^^r plant. Cut just when the pods are fully formed,, 
{t makes most nutritious hay, the chemical composition of the straw 
^rpa&sing in nitrogenous value that of wheat, lentils, and hay; while 
the chemical composition of ’the bean, according to Professor Kirch, 
places it above all otlier pulses as an albuminous food. The following 
composition of the bean is given by Professor Church: ‘^Tii 100 parts of 
'the bean, water 35-3, starch and Fxigar 26, fat 18*9, fibre 4*2, ash 4*6. 
The nutrient value is 105.” 

The plani stands drought well and is not easily injured by excess 
of moisture. .Little cultivation is needed when grown for forage. The 
soy bean may be used for soiling, pasturage,^ hay and ensilage, or the beans 
themsielves may be harvested and fed as grain. As the analx^sis given 
above shows, the forage is very rich in fat and muscle-making material. 
90 that it forms a very useful addition to fodder meals, sorghum and 
other feeding stuffs rich in faWorraing nutrients. The seed can be fed 
to the best advantage when ground into a meal, add is almost 
without equal as a concentrated food. In China and Japan the oil is 
used extensively as an article of food; and the cake after the expression 

• Natal Agnc* Journal^ XI, 61—** The Place of Legirnies in our Agricultural 
System,** E, R, Sawer. 
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of tlie oil comprises an extremely rich cattle food. containing, according 
to Professor Clmivlu 40 per cent, of flesh-forming meals and 7 per cent, 
of oil. The soy l»eaii furthermore is excellent for green manuring and 
for short rotation with cereal crops. 

In tlie preparation ol‘ this article I have used much of what I wrote 
in my previous article — and which, as T therein stated, was based upon 
iirionnatioii collected from various authorities, including a very useful 
‘iFarmers’ Bulletin’^ issued some years ago by the ITiiitod States Depart- 
ment of Agrionlutre and Dr. Waites ^^Dictionary of the Economic Pro- 
ducts of India’'; and 1 am also indebted to Mr. A. Grenville Turner, of 
Messrs. Lever Bros'. Durban establishment, for imieli useful information. 
The illustiations publirliocl in conjunction with tliis artich' are taken 
from Fanners' Bulletins issued by the Fuited Stales I )(‘])artinent of 
Agriculture. 


T.--BOTANY AND lIABrrVT. 

I __ 

Tlie soy bean (or soya) is known to botanists as HI urine hiftpifla, 
Linn., i^oja hispidrt, Mamch, and nnfjn^^flfolin, Miq. It is often 
jK'Ularly knoAvn as the ^^soja'*’ bean, but tl)is name is incorrec t. Tlie term 
“^•‘soy" ap])lie(l to ibis bean is derived from a Japanese word, de- 

noting a preparation from the seeds whieli is a favonvitc article' of dif‘t 
in Japan. 

,The soy bean is a leguininou'; plant native of Sontb Kaslern Asia. 
De Candolle says that it (U*iginally oeenrred in the Avild .-late in tlie 
region “from (^K'bin China to the south of. dapan and to Java." It ha;- 
been cultivated IVoni vc rv ai'iciont times, and in some countries, notably 
Japan, it is a very iinj^oi'tant bod plant, and its cultivation lias reached 
micli an advanced stage' tluit innumerable varied ies and. forms have been 
developed. Professor Hein says it is the most jiriportant le-^gume in ex- 
tent of varieties, uses, and value growm in China or Japan. It is sup- 
posed to have lienm used for food in China even before the time of Con- 
fucius. Although it has lieen grown in China and Japan for such an 
i^xtemled period, its cultivation seems to have s^iread very slowly to the 
i?»urroiinding countries. Its introduction into India seems to have taken 
place in comparatively modern times. More recently it was brouglit to 
Europe, where it was grown in botanic gardens for more than a hundred 
years without attracting attention as a plant of much economic import- 
ance. Alton says in his TTortus Keivenw that it was first brought lo 
England in 1790. In 1875 Professor Haberlandt begaji an extensive 
ISeries of experiments with this plant in Austro-Hungarv, and in a w'ork 
he gave the results of his studies and strongly urged 
the cultivation of the soy bean as a food plant for both man and beast. 
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i'ii^lthough he succeeded in exciting a great deal of interest in its cultiva- 
tion while making his expejriments, and distributed a considerable 
amount of seed very little seems to have come of it; for at his deatlu 
which occurred in 1878, the interest flagged, and the soy bean has failed 
to ot)tain the place as a staple crop which he prophesied for it. 



THE SOV BEAN, 


Showinj^ flowerinjc branch ( a J, flower Ica\ t-s, auci f c) pods. 

The soy l»ean is an erect, annual plant, with branching, hairy stems, 
■trifoliate, more or less hairy leares, rather inconspicuous pale lilac or 
yiolet coloured flowers, and broad, two to five-seeded pods, covered, like 
t^e (Item, with stiff, reddish hairs. The seeds vary in colour- from whitish 
and yellowish to green, browh,_ and black ; and in shape from spherical to 
elliptical and more or less compressed. Under favourable conditions the 
plant may reach a height of 4 feet or more. In Professor Haberlandt's 
eixperiments in Austro-Hungary the plants bore aboitt 200 pods and 450 
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seeds each, and though this is probably considerably above the average, 
it shows them to be remarkably prolific. 

The fact that the flowers are self-pollinated makes tlie yield entirely 
independent of insects, and renders the soy bean free from an important 
obstacle in the way of the introduction of many legumes into new regions. 
A crop of seed is insured wherever conditions are sueli as to allow the 
plants to make the proper vegetable growth and reach maturity. 

Vabieties. 

According to Mr. Turner, there are over 200 varieties of soy beans, 
but the most suitable for commercial purposes and the one which the 
soy bean trade prefers is the ^‘yellow^^ varie,ty. The different varieties 
of soy bean are distinguished largely according to the colour, size, and 
shape of the seed, and the time required for tlie plants to reach maturity, 
T'Ley also differ more or less in Llie habit of growth and in the character 
and degree of the hairiness of ,the various parts of the plant. Tiie early 
varieties generally fruit more heavily in proportion to the size of the 
plant than the later ones, and hence are better to grow for seed, while 
the medium or late varieties are better for forage on account of the 
larger yield of fodder that may be obtained. 

Liardet says that, under average conditions, the yellow variety will 
grow from three to five feet high, depending principally on the character 
of ,tlie soil. ^^Ordinarily it requires from 120 to 150 days to mature i 
crop of seed. The yellow *bean yields well in both grain and roughage and 
is satisfactory for both. It is a most exacting variety about depth of 
planting, and under no circumstances should the seed be planted more 
IJian two inches deep. The habit of growth is such that it can readily be 
harvested with machinery and it is frequently gathered with a grain 
binder.^^ 

Of other leading kinds, ^^Mediuin Early Green’^ is one of the best 
varieties to plant for hay, as it yields heavily and retains its leaves well. 
Tor soiling or for ensilage ^‘Medium Early Green,’’ ‘‘Medium Early 
Black,^’ or the ‘Tliate” green or black varieties may be used, according to 
th,e length of the season and the time at which the crop is to be used. 
Eor green manuring the large medium or late varieties are best; ‘‘Medium 
Late Black” being excellent for this purpose. Of the numerous varie- 
tdes which have been experimented wifh at Gedara, with a uniform 
manuring of superphosphate, the following are cited by Mr. E. R. Sewer 
as having given the best results, in order of merit: — Early Green, Yellow 
Seeded, Black Seeded.. Giant Yellow, Santa Margherita. Brown seeded 
and Giant Samarow failed.*** 

* JVafal ^gric. Journal 'Xl, 6^ p. ‘ 
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II._CULTTVAT10N. 


CoNHjTioxs OE Growth. 

It is believed in Ja 2 Jaii that soils ul a rather stroiig character are 
best ada.pted 1o the soy bean. In both Jiiiirope and Ainei iea it has been 
found to thrive best on soils of luediiun texture that are well sii 2 i 2 >hed 
yrith potash^ l>}iospJiorie acid, and liine. It succeeds very weil^ Jiowe\er, 
on comparatively light soils, often giving an abundant crop o]i soils too 
poor to grow clover. Professor HaLerJuJidt found that good resiiiis cunid 
be obtained in Europe on a very great variety of soils, and similar rc- 
salts have been obtained in the Enited States. Professor Georgesoii his 
obtained fairly good results in Eansas on very poor sr)ils, and under very 
adverse conditions as to the moisture. In South Carolina the soy hean 
gives excellent crops on sandy, limestone, or marly soils, and aEo on 
drained swamj) or peaty lands that are well marled. E\pfrinient> iii 
both -l^niro’pe and America show tJiat (lie soy bean possesses excelltuit, 
drouglit-resisting qualities, enduring dry weatJier much better tluin the 
ordinary held or garden beans. 

The soy bean requires about the same temperature as mealies. l.ho- 
fessor liaberlandt found (hat the earlier varieties ol! soy beau wnuld 
mature in Europe? rallier iarilier north than the earlier varieties of luaize. 
As a general thing, tlie soy h'ean is not so easily injured by frost as the 
comnioii held or garden varieties of beans, and hence it can be iilauted 
earlier in the spring and can also bo left in the field later in the autumn. 
At the Kansas Experiment Station, soy beans planted on the? 25th duly 
•on poor soil survived several light freezes, and, when cui on the l *th 
October, bad matured a fair crpp of seeds. 

While the soy bean is possessed of excellent di’ouglit-resisting tjiiaii- 
ties, it at the same time seems to be able to survive a period of (-veess 
of moisture better than cowpeas or even mealies. Mr. i?obert C. ^Irnris, 
of Illinois, reports, as an instance in his own experience in 18hb, Tint, 
after standing in water for three weeks in duly, the soy beans re('t>vm‘cd, 
while mealies and cowpeas under the same conditions were pernumently 
injured. The upright bushy liabit of growth gives tlie soy bean a great 
advantage over the cowpea during wet weather and makes it easitM- lo 
handle at harvest time. 

Methods of Culture. 

In a general way, the same metliods of culture may bo recomnumJed 
for the soy bean as would be given to the ordinary field bean. Tlie soil 
ahould be well prepared, so as to afford a good iwt bed, and should he 
left smooth and free from clods in order to facilitate the eultivati<m ami 
harvesting, of the crop. If the soil is lacking in potash and phosphoric 
sacid, these shonld be supplied to secure the best results. The results of 
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e.\j>eriifjents at Cedara in 1904-5 appear to indicate that phosphoric acitJi 
is the principal requirement of the soy bean on 'soil similar to that of 
the Kxperinient'Farm, In those particular experiments the highest yield 
was obtained from the application of superphosphate at the rate of 180 
IbvS. to the acre. Basic slag came next, the rate of application being the 
same.*^ From experiments carried on at the Massachusetts Hatch Experi- 
ment Station, it is probable that for this crop the potash (when required)* 
con be best supplied in the form of the muriate, finder i)rdinary condi- 
tions it is not likely that there will be any necessity for using any nitrogen- 
containing fertiliser, as sulTieient of this clement is usually present in the- 
soil, and, like other legumes, tliis plant assimilates the free nitrogen of 
the air. In experiments with Ihis crop wdic re nitrogen lias been supplied 
to the soil in various forins, it has been found that there was but very 
little gain in the yi(‘bj, ?nid in hiit very few instances was this sutHcient 
to pay iVu* the extra fertiliser used. 

Although soy beans nr.iy he plardcd quite early in tiie season, the best 
results will be obtained if the seeding is postponed until the ground has 
bucoine tliorouglily waiin : and in case the earlier varieties are used, a; 
fairly good er(^p of forage or even of seed may be obtained if the seeds 
are not planted until tlio eprlier snnall grains, such as rye and barley, have 
been harvested. It may thus he able to obtain two crops from the same 
field in a single season ; one of sn!all grain and the other of soy bean, 
and yet to leave the land in better condition than if the second crop had 
not been grown. Anothor practice is to drill the beans in between the 
rows of mealies after tlie last plougliing. The best niothod of seeding' 
will depend somewhat upon th(‘ kind of crops which it is desired to 
harvesi. Tf the soil is good, and a crop of hard or green fodder is desired,, 
good results may be obtained by s-nving broadcast or with a grain drill, 
jf, however, a crop of beans is desired, it is best to plant in drills front 
2 to 0 feet apart, according as the soil is light or heavy. 

Tlieix* is (Mutsiderable difference in the amount of seed sown per acre 
ill tlie various localities. Some farmers sow only about half a^ 
bushel per acre, wliile others prefer a bushel or oven more. Tlie proper 
amount will necessarily vary somewliat, according to the method of 
seeding and the character of the soil. As a rule, when grown for seed,, 
from one-half to three-fourths of a bushel per acre will be ample. When' 
put in with a grain drill or sown broadcast, a greater ainounl of seed 
will be required ; but in any case it will hardly be necessary' to use more 
than one bushel per acj c. Of 'course, less seed will be required, when the 
grain drill is used than when the seed is sown broadcast; as a rule, better 
.results will he obtained. When planted for beails enough seed should be- 

• E. R. Sawer : “ Place of Legume.s in our Agricultural System,” Ao/n/ 

XI. 6. 
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Tised to give an average of froia four to six plants per foot in the row, so 
that the plants will be two or three inches apart. If nothing better is at 
hand for planting tiie soeci, an ordinary grain dj'ilK with enough of the 
holes stopped up to give the desired distaiici* for tlie rows, may be used. 
Tor example, if the holes are 8 inches apart, number 1 may be left open, 
numbers 2, 3, and 4 closed, number 5 open, etc., and the rows will be 32 
inches apart, or if a less distance is desired, number 4 may be left opem 
and number 5 closed, and the rows will be 21 inches apart. In very light 
soil the latter distance would probably be best, but in heavier soils the* 
former would be preferable. 

When the seed has been drilled in rows close together, or has been 
broadojist, very little cultivation will be necessary. It will some- 
times be found advisable, however, to cultivate the drilled field soon after 
planting, as, in case the land is very foul, tl*e weeds are liable to get 
sncli a start that they will interfere with the growth of the young soy 
plants. For this purpose use a light harrow. When grown' for seedy 
thorough cultivation should be given, at least while the plants are young. 
As a 7 ‘ulc, cultivation should be shallow and fr(Kjuent if ilie best results 
are to lie obtained. When the ground is inclined to ])ack or bake, it 
siiould be stirred after each rain, but care should be taken not to work 
tlio field when the plants are very wet from rain or dew. If the drills 
have not been made too far apart, it will be found that the plants will 
spoil shade the soil sufficient!}^ to keep the weeds in (dieck and to keep the 
surface in good condition, so tliut not much cultivation will be nepessary* 
In fact, on good soil very line crops have been obtained with but a single 
•stirring of the soil after the seed had been planted. As a rule, this crop 
will require a smaller amount of cultivation than mealies. 

Soy Bean MixTruES. 

Soy beans may with advantage l>o mixed with othcf* crops, such as. 
cowpeas, sweet sorghum, mealies, etc. The uommoncbt mixture is with 
mealies. The best method of ]>lanting for this country will probably be in 
alternate rows — first mealies, then soy beans, then mealies and so on. This 
is esjieeinlly a good idea whei'c both the green maize stalks and bean plants 
are to be used for feeding purposes, as in this wa^v a very nutritious and 
a fairly well balanced mixture is obtained. Soy beans and cowpeas also 
form a good mixture — and a better feed than either crop alone, as there 
is variety in tlie feed. In planting these two crops together in mixture, 
about a bushel of soy beans to half a bushel of cowpeas per acre should 
be used. If they are planted in rows, only about half tlie quantity of 
weed in each case will be required. This mixture has the further advan- 
tage of being more easily cured as hay than is the ease with cowpeas^ 
although it is a little more difficult than with soy beans alone. 
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III.— HAKAESTING. 


When to Haevest. 

The time for harvesting the so)' bean will necessarily depend 
somewhat upon the use for which the crop is intended. From the analyses 
given in the following table it will be noticed that the plants, cut when 
the pods arc well developed, contain larger amounts of crude protein and 
fat than those cut at early stages. But from feeding experiments it 
iseems likely that more of the plant will be eaten if cut in the earlier 
stages, and hence it is doubtful if very much is gained by the latter 
cutting. Considering palatability and digestibility as well as chemical 
composition, it is probable that the best forage will be obtained by cutting 
just as 'the pods are forming. 

Composition of the Soy Bmn at Different States of Growth, 


Water-free Substance, 

j Whole Plant 
(just ill bloom) 

; August 21 St. 

Stalk of 
preceding. 

Wholr Plant 
(jusi in pod) 

Whole Plant 
(pods well de- 
veloped, but 
not liard.< 

Protein 

j «2*84 


14-41 

' 4 ’43 

Fats ... 

1 ^*57 

o*8o 

3 ‘ 7 H 

! 5*^5 

Nitrogen-free extract ... 

j 50*05 


46-83 

55*70 

Crude Fibre ... 

1 -7‘V 

«»*34 

j8*20 

: *20 * 3 ^ 

Ash ... 

1 7*23 

. 1 
5 ^5 

6 78 

5 'tH 


If the crop is to be used for soiling purposes, cutting can begin when 
the plants are in early Woom and can be kept up until the pods are be- 
ginning to ripen, though the length of the season will vary soinewhai, 
accordiug to the diflFei^nt varieties, some being better for this purpose 
than others. If the crop is to be cured for hay, it may be cut when the 
plants are in full bloom or the bods beginning to form, but this will also 
vary according to the variety grown, since some of the varieties begin to 
drop their leaves much earlier than others, and it is quite important that 
as many of the leaves should be saved as possible. It will be noticed from 
the preceding table that in the stalk of the plant the percentage of pro- 
tein and fat is very low, and that of the crude fibre is very high ; hence 
most important of the food elements are found in the leaves. 

AVhen the crop is to be preserved in the silo, it will be best to cut it 
at about the same stage "as when used for hay. However, the plants can 
be cut at a later stage for the silo than for hay, since they are preserved 
in a much more palatable condition than when cured as hay, nnd the 
cutting necessary in preparing for the silo leaves the plant in condition 
to be more easily masticated by the animals- 

Curing. 

Because of its coarse habit of growth, the soy bean is somewhat diffi- 
cult to cure satisfactorily in most climates, A good plan to follow in 
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•curing is to allow the plants to lie in the swath or wind-row until well 
wilted (but not until they begin to become brittle), and then gather into 
small piles. Care should be taken to see that these piles are so con- 
structed as to admit of thorough ventilation to the very centre, in order 
that the plants may not mould and spoil. The hay should be handled as 
little as possible in curing and carrying to the barn or shed, in order 
that the leaves may not be broken off and lost. 



FRAME FOR CURING SOY BEAN HAY. 

Curing frames can often be used advantageously in connection with 
the making of soy bean hay. The accompanying illustration (reprodnced 
from Messrs. Lever B^os^ pamphlet on Soy Bean Cultivation) will show 
'what these frames are like. The poles should be anything from three to 
six feet long. The use of these frames has the advantage of keeping the 
cocks open, thus preventing matting and admitting air freely. 

Harvesting for Seed. 

Under ordinary conditions the earlier varieties will mature in 75 or 
90 days from the time of planting, but, as stated earlier in this article, 
the yellow variety (the roost suitable for commercial requirements) 
usually requires from 120 to 160 days for the maturing of the seed. It 
is possible, however, and often even desirable, in harvesting the crop for 
seed to cut before the pods are entirely mature. If they became too 
ripe, they are liable to burst open in drying and carrying to the machine, 
?and thus a portioii of the seed may be lost. Some growers recommend 
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cutting i'or seed when the pods are only about half mature. This is un-' 
doubtedly a good practice if the straw is to be used for feeding purposes^ 
as ill that case it will contain a larger amount of digestible nutrients, and 
will be nmcli moi*e palatable than if allowed to stand until the pods are 
thoroughly muture. 

The plants should be allowed to dry before they are stacked, but on 
the other hand they must not be too dry, as there is then danger of the 
seed shattering. 

In harvesting a crop for tlie seed, tlie plants may be pulled by hand 
or cut AA’ith a scythe or mower and gathered into small piles, winch should 
he relatively high and of s^nall diameter, so that the plants niay dry out 
readily. Thrashing can be done with a flail or with the thrashing 
machine. good results' can be had with common grain thi’ashers by 

taking out a portion or all of the canvas and substituting blanks. 

In storing soy-bean seed great care must be taken to prevent heat- 
ii^g. Tiie grain should be thoroughly dry, and tlnu-c? should be plenty of 
vontilation where it is stored. Occasionally, too. it should be examined 
to see if it is keeping well. It is stated that soy-been seed is rarely at^ 
tacked by weeviJis. 

If the grain is stored for seed purposes it sliould not he kept for 
longer than one season, as oven with the greatest care it is liable at times 
to heat, and the percentage of germination is thus reduced. If it is more 
than one season old it should be tested to ascertain its perceniage of 
geirmination, and increased seeding must be made accordingly. 

Yikld of Sfei). 

Tbidor ordinary conditions in America 2.") to 40 bushels of seed per 
acre is an average yield. Ai Cedara about bushels has been obtained. 
If the conditions arc favourable, it is stated by American auiliorities, the 
yield may reach 100 bushels. On the other liand, drought and poor soil 
may reduce the yield to 15 bushels or even less. In the experiments by 
Professor Georgeson, a yield of over 8 bushels per acre of well cleaned 
seed was obtained from a field planted after a cro]> or rye had been 
harvested. In this case the beans were cultivated but once, and grew 
under very adverse conditions of both soil and climate. This was the 
second crop from the land that season. 

Yield of Forage. 

Tlie amount of forage obtained from the soy bean will, of course, 
vary largely, according to the conditions under which the- crop is grown, 
tender favourable conditions as much as 12 or 13 tons of fresh fodder 
may be produced per acre. The early varieties yield, as a rule, a . less 
amount of forage. At the South Carolina Station, yields of 2 to toiis 
cured hay per acre are rq)0rted, and similar amounts have been ob- 
tained in many other portions of the United States. In Japan, the 
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•earlier varieties are said to afford on an average from If to 2 tons of well 
cured forage per aci*e. At the North Carolina Station, in an experiment 
in which the soy bean and the eowpea were grown under similar coxidi- 
tions, a yield of nearly tons of well cured hay was obtained from one 
acre of soy bean, while from one acre of eowpea a little less than a ton 
was secured. 


iv.--ciji:mjstky of the soy bean. 


Analyses of the soy bean, when compared Avitli tliose of other 
leguminous crops, show that it ranks high from a cliemical point of view. 
The average ('omposiiion of the yellow, white, brown, and black varieties 
is given as folknvs*: — 



Yellow. 

White. 

Brown. 

. Black. 


p«!r l ent. 

per e< nt. 

per cciil. 

per cent 

Nitrogenous Matters 

34'3 

40*5 

35' » 

34*0 

Oil ... 

177 

H’4 

17*8 

17 1 

Carbohydrat<*s ... 

2S-4 

^35 

287 

284 

Fibre 


4*9 

4*5 

4 6 

Ash ... 

5*3 

5*^ 

4*7 

4*7 


The Consulting (Hiemist of the Koval Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, in his annual report for 1909, gives the following analysis of the 
fioy bean: — 


Moisture 


per cent 
... 10*41 

Oil 

... 

17-47 

Albuminous Compound^'^ 


40*50 

Soluble Carbohydrates, t'.Xc. ... 


22*28 

Woo<ly Fibre 


4*21 

Mineral Matter (ash)t 


5*03 

^Containing Nit rogen 


100*00 

6*48 

i Including Sand ... 


0*20 


The following are partial analyses of samples of Tsaial soy beans 
made by ]\1r. AY. B. Simpson Ladell, the Chemist at the Covermnent 
Experiment Farm, Cedara. Mr. Ladell hopes to publish fuller details 
in the Journal shortly: — 

(i) Grown at Nottingham Road, 

Oil 17*30 percent. 

Acid value of Oil 3'24, correspondig' to 1*62 percent, of 
free fatty acids (calculated as Oleic). 

(2*) Chinese White Soy Beans ( Natal Grown, ) 

Oil = 15*66 per cent. 

Acid value of Oil = 5*51, corresponding to 2*75 per cent, of 
free fatty acids. 

* Mark Lane JSx'^resSy 23rd May, 1910. 
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The green fodder has much the same composition as red clover, al- 
though slightly lower in crude hbre. In the two most important substances,, 
crude protein and fat, the soy bean is considerably richer than the cow- 
pea. The hay also shows a relatively high fat and protein content. The 
only available analysis of soy-bean ensilage shows it to agree very closely 
in composition with red clover ensilage, being higher in crude fibre and 
fat, and lower in extract matter. From the analysis of the beans it will 
be seen that these are about two-fifths protein and one*sixth fat, with but 
very little fibre present, making them almost as rich in crude protein as 
the best cotton seed-meat, with a higher percentage of fat. They con- 
tain three times as much crude protein and nearly three and a half times 
as much fat as oats : nearly three and one-half times as much protein and 
about three times as rniic^h fat as mealies, and almost twice as much crude 
protein and over twelve times as much fat as peas: all of which shows 
them to form one of the most concentrated of feeding stuffs. 

The accompanying table gives an excellent comparison of the yield 
and composition of soy bean and fodder maize under similar conditions,, 
and shows how admirably the one supplements the other when both are 
used in the feeding ration. At the Massachusetts Hatch Station, Long- 
fellow maize gave an average yield of 16 tons of green fodder per acre, 
and Medium Early Green soy bean gave a little over 10 tons. The soy 
bean, cut when the pods had formed but not hardened, afforded a little 
over 30 per cent, of dry tnntter, and Longfellow maize, cut when the cobs 
were glazed, gave a little less tlian 28 per cent. Tlie total amounts of 
the various food conetituonis proditced by each crop on an acre of ground 
may be seen by the following table: — 


Total Amounts in Pounds of Food (-(mstitiienls Produced on an Acre of 
Land by Soy Beati and Fodder Corn, 


Crops. 

Flesh Formers. 

Fat fuid Heat ProduetTs. 

Protein. 

Crude Fat. 

Fibre. 

Extract Matter 

Greeo Soy Bean 

1,167 2 

233-4 


2,430*9 

Longfellow Fodder Corn 


2901 

1,626 0 

S’bitrS 


The following tables'** have been arranged to show, as far as possible, 
the latest results obtained in the United States in investigations into the 
chemical composition and the various kinds of forage made from the soy 
bean:— 

• From Messrs. Lever BiW 
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' 2&5 


Ohemicai Composition of the Various 

Kinds of Forage Made from the' 

Soy Bean. 








Fresh or air-dry substance. 



No. of 


1 

1 c 

j 


Soy Bean Forag^e. 

analy- 

c 

1 

^ g; 0 ^ 

cu* I 



ses. 

rt 

J:: 

c ! 

1 i: ! 

' 

i: 

JO 

fa 

V:- 

< 

Fodder (early bloom to early seed) ... 

M 

7<>'5 

.r6 

! 

1*0 j 10*1 

6-5 

2*3 

Soy bean hay (Japane.se) 

i6'o 

j i6'c) 

2*2 ; 23*! 

35*9 

5*9 

Soy bean hay (Mass.) 

A 

12*1 

! 14*^ 

4*1 ^ 41 -2 

21*1 

7*3 

Soy bean straw (Ma.ss.) ... 

Soy bean straw (hulls and vines after 

3 

11*4 

4*9 

J 

'•9 1 

i 

37 *b 

6*4 

thrashing)... 

1 

57 

: 4*0 

0*8 ! 36*0 

49*5 

3*9 

Soy bean seed ... 

S 

loK 

i 34 ‘o 

1 6*9 ; 28*8 

4-8 

F*7 

Soy bean meal ... 

2 

10*4 

3b *o 

18-9 27*0 

26 

5*‘ 

Soy bean ensilage 

1 

74 •‘J 

' 4*‘ 

2*2 7*0 

9*7 

2*8 

Maize and sov^ bean ensilage 

4 

70*0 

i *2 ‘5 

0*8 1 1* I 

7*2 

2*4 

Millet and soy bean ensilage 

U 

7“ 

■ 2-« i 

i ! 

1*0 ■ 7*2 

• 7*2 

2*8 




\Vaf( 

‘I'free substance. 



!No. of 


A .i 



.Soy Bean Forage. 

analy- 

•r 


^ , Z\ C 
^ r. fc! 1 k 




ses . 


u. 

^ 1 ^ 

2 ' : 

< 

1 

Fodder (early bloom to early seed) ... 

1 

»5’3 

4*» 

43 0 1 27 ’6 

10*0 

i 

! ... 

.Soy beati liay (Japanese) ... 

1 

20*1 

->•() 

27*5 ’ 427 

7*0 

j . 

Soy bean hay (Mass) 

4 

i 6*2 

47 

4O.S ; 24*0 


1 ... 

.Soy bean sf raw ( Mas.s ) 

Soy bean straw (hulls and vines after 

.) 

5*5 

; 2*2 

4-’-7 ! 4-’’4 

i ■“ 

1 

thrashing)... 

1 

4*^5 

1 0*85 

38*2 j 52 (S 

i 5*3 

1 

1 ■■■ 

Soy bean svAtil ... 


3S'i 

i >•''*9 

32 2 ; 5-4 

5*3 

1 

.Soy bean rnc’al ... 

2 

40-2 

1 2 1 *0 

30*2 1 2*9 

1 5 '7 


Soy bean ensilage 

1 

>5*7 

8*7 

.>7 0 : ,?7-6 

I n-o 


Maize and .soy bean ensildg<' 

4 

I *«-4 

3*3 

4O 3 , 30-0 



Milh‘t and soy bt^ar. ensilage 

0 

j 

■•r.! 

' 4*‘^ 

.H-3 ! 34’3 

j 



DKJKSTlHII.n'Y. 

Tiic* cliornifial analysis alone will not prove tlie reedin'^ value of a 
forage crop. Other j)oints must be considered, one of the most important 
of which is the percentage of digeslibility of the various nutrient sub- 
vtaincs foiuid in the plant at the time it is fed to the animal. 

The following rough computation will give an idea of the amount 
of digestible matter in the forage raised on an aero ])laniod to this cro]). 
Under ordinary farm conditions the yield of green fodder usually ranges 
from 6 to 12 tons per acre. Taking 8 tons as an average yield, the 
amount of dry matter Avill be about 2 tons, of which about 54 per cent, is 
digestiWe. This will make the digestible matter raised on an acre of 
ground amount to nearly 1 and pne-tenth tons. Of this amount one-sixth 
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ds protein or maBcle-making material, and about three-fourths crude fibre 
nnd other fat-forming substances . 

* Soy-bean meal has a high percentage of digestibility. It contains 
almost two and a half times as much digestible protein and over five 
times as much digestible fat as the common roller process wheat bran, 
.and its digestibility is decidedly higher in everything but the fat than 
that of cotton-seed meal. 

The following table gives the percentages of the various food con- 
rstituents digestible in the fodder, meal, seed, pods, straw, hay, ensilage, 
and certain mixtures: — 

DiffesHbiliiy of Soi/ Bean Forage. 




' 



1 


'.J , ■ 


Kinds 

"o i 



E .. 


^ Ti 

iSoy Bean Forage. 

of 

= «! 

V 

c 

& 

£ 

o p ^ 


y . s 

Animals. 

i:! 


.'E '*" 


5 = 

Soy bean fodder* 

Soy bean meal and tiuiutliv 

Slieep 

i 

S ! 

75 > 

54* ‘> 

73'-^ 

47 0 

b4*5 ! i 

hay* 

Soy bean meal alone (calcu!- 


8 

77'7 

73 

65*2 

61 3 

(>9*1 47*1 

ated from the above 
mixture)* ... 

» » 

Ruminants 

«S 

85*5 

8 yq 

i 73’4 


1 

■ { .:i'3 

Soy beans (seed)t 

V 

87-0 

940 

j 


85*0 1 ... 

Soybean podsf .. ... 


2 

44^ 1 

57 

1 73* 0 

51 V-) 

03*j 

Soy bean .strawf 


4 

50*0 


1 60*0 

38-0 

5.*> • 

Soy bean hay ... 


t) 

700 

30*0 

i 67 0 

56’ 0 

... 1 

-Soy bean ensilagrt /!. 

t (ioat.s 

1 StetM.si^ 

2 

7(> 0 

55 0 

72 ’O 
49 0 i 

! 5-" 

1 t) J f ) 

55 *« 
43” 


Corn and soy bean ensilage^ 
Barnyard nullet and soy bean 

Sheep 

d . 

65*0 

820 

^ 75*0 

65*0 


ensilage t: 


4 

57 0 

72*0 

59*0 

69 *0 



* Ninth An. Rt*p. Storrs Exp. Sta., pp. 248, 250 t iSq6 ; 

t Sixth An. Rep. Storrs Exp. Sia,, pp 160. f6i (189^5), taken from European 
tables by Drs. Dietrich and Konij*;'. 

+ Ninth An. Rep Mass. Hatch Exp. Sta., p. 165 (1897.) 

\’erv low ; probably quite mature when haiwestcd. 

Sox Bi:ax Oil. 

The oil eoiiteut of soy beans varies. Dr. J. Ijewkowitsoii, in .Uis 
'^Chemical Technology and Afialysis* of Oils, Fats and Wances, mentions 
18 per (tent. In tlie article in tlie Mark Lane Express of the X^‘3rd May, 
already rcfeiTed to, an authority (unnamed) is (juoted as giving 
the following as tlie average oil content of the yellow, white, brown, and 
black kinds: — ^Yellow, 17-7 per cent.; white, 144; brown, 17*8; black, 
17-1. The analysis of Natal soy bean» grown^at Nottingham Road, re- 
ferred to above, gave the oil content as 17*30 per cent. 

Biscussing the chemistry of soy bean oil, Dr. Lewkowitsch* says: — 
sample of the oil extracted with etlier by Morawski and Stingl gave 
^•82 per cent, of unsaponifiable matter, and 2-28 per cent, of free acid 
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calculated to oleic acid. The proportion of solid fatty acids in the oil is 
approximately 11*5 per cent, of the total mixed fatty acids; Lane found 
80*26 per cent, of liquid fatty acids. The bulk of the solid fatty acids 
is stated to consist of palmitic acid ; the liquid fatty acids consist of cileie 
and linolic acids. On exposure to air it dries slowly with formation of 
a thin skin." 

Soy Bean Cake. 

Soy l>ean cake is made from the residue of the beans after most of 
the oil has been removed. It is quite possible that the manufacture of this 
cake will go hand in hand in Natal with tlie extraction of soy bean oil. 
and consequently an analysis of the cake will be of interest. Tlie Con- 
sulting Chemist of the E(»yal Agricultural Society of England, in his 
annual report for 1909, gives the following analysis as representing the 
compositioi^ of a fair average sam] le of the cake as now im})ortecl into 
England: — ; 


Moisture 

Oil 

Albuminous CotnpouncKs* 

Soluble Carbohydrates, etc. .. 
Woody Fibre 

Mineral Matl<*r (ash)t 



1 1 40 
6 12 

2841 

5 

5'59 




ioi> 00 

* Conlainitift- Nitrojicn 
t Includinj'^ Sand ... 



685 

sV7 


V.~VALin5 AiVn USES OP THE SOY BEAN. 


There are few oilier crops wliich can put to siicli a variety of 
uses, in one way and another, as the soy bean can. AVhoii 1 visited Mr. 
A. Crenville 'Ihirner recently in Durban at Messrs. Lever Bros’, offices, to 
seek additional inf(U7)iation with regard to the soy bean, he very Idudly 
prepared for nu*. a list of the uses to which this crop can be put, and the 
list is «o uiiitjue that it will lie interesting to reproduce it here: — 

The Uses op'^the Soy Bean. 

From the grain oil is expressed which is used for different purposes, 
and the residue after the oil is extracted is also utilised: whilst the grain 
is also used in various ways as it is without the oil being extracted. The 
following is a list of the uses to which the oil and the beans respectively 
are pnt : — 

(1) As a lamp oil (in China) ; ' 

0) As a salad oil; 

of butter substitutes; 

.'.'f -paintS" and' varnishes ; ^ 
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(5) In soap-making; 

(6) In- dynamite manulactare; 

(7) For lubricating purposes (?) 

(i) 2 'he Bmm — The uses to which the bean is init are as fol- 
lows : — 

(1) It is grown in private gardens in Natal, and cooked and 
used as a vegetable (like marrowfat })eas or haricot beans) ; 

(2) As the soy bean contains no starcl), a special kind of bread 
and biscuits is nianufactured in Paris for persons suflfering from 
diabetes ; 

(3) In France and Swiizeiland the beaus arc roasted and 
ground and used as a substitute for coffee (or as an adulterant) ; 

(4) Soy bean flour is used for making bread and biscuits in 
England, being mixed witli wheateji flour; 

(5) "‘Soya meal'’ is made from the bean and \ised for cattle 
feeding purposes; 

(6) After the oil lias been extracted from bean, tlic residue 
is nianufactured into cake Tor stock-breeding purposes; 

(7) A ]i(iuid closely resembling cows’ milk is ol>t.iuncd, in 
Japan, by soaking soy beans in water, crushing them, and boiling 
with water. It has the following average composition: — ^Water. 
92-53 ; protein, 3 02; fat, 2T3 ; filire, 0-03; non-nitrogonons extract, 
including cn rboliydrrdes (galactan), 1H8: and ash, 0 41* : 

(8) From the milk prepared as described above a vegetidilo 
cboese is made**; 

(9) A sauce, called “Shoyu,” is made in Japan in which soy 
beans arc largely used; 

(10) kSoy-boan cake is used as a fertiliser in Japan (where 
£7,000,000 worth was utilised la>st year) and China (where it is used 
in sugar plantations), 

Uiis is truly a reiiiarkable catalogue of uses to which the soy bean 
can bo put, and it is doubtful whether there are many other plants that 
equal It in tliis respect. Further, besides all these various uses of the 
b<-an, the plant itself is of great value; and as the farmer has no in- 
terest in file uses of the bean beyond a bare narration of Uiem such as I 
have given, we will now proceed to examine, at greater length, the value 
to the farmer of the plant itself apart "from tlio grain. 

I. — As A Soiling Ckop. 

* Oho of the mos^ important uses of the soy bean other than for the 
growing of the grain is for green forage* The great variation in tbo 

* Chemical TechOlogy And Analyi^is erf 0 \U^ Fats and Wates, 1904, Vpi. II, 

XXV, 14* 
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jseasoH of maturity of tlie diiterent varieties makes it possible to Jiave a 
.succession of forage lasting throughout the greater part of tlie summer and 
.autimm. Wherever tried it lias jnoved a irrosi valuable forage for milk 
production. At the Massachusetts Station soy bean fodder gave eNcellenl 
results in e^ery eoinbinaiion tj*ietl. A ration of grain, soy bean and liay 
gave better results in live out of six ca.<es than a rotation of grain, Nchdi, 
oats, and hay, and also exceeded grain and rovven hay. in another ex- 
])oriment, in which vetch, oats, fodder mealies and soy bean were fed in 
connection witli meal, gluten meal, and wheat bran or dried l)re\vers' 
grains, the soy lM*an made a** remarkably fine showing, esp<‘cia!ly when 
fed with the dried bi ewers’ grains. This ration gave the largest averagi; 
flow of milk in every case. The quality of the milk also improved. Tlii- 
clearly shows that the addition of soy bean fodder to the ration ol' milk 
cows will have a beneficial effect u|x>n both the quantity and, the quality of 
the milk. Jt tends to ])romote a narrower nutritive ratio, and lieui’e makes 
a more profitable ration for llie production of milk and butter. Soy 
bean and sorghum make an (ixcellcnt combination for green fodder; ilie 
foimer is rich in the muscle-making elemenis and the latter in the fai- 
fonniiig ones. Both make* huge yi<‘ids of forage per acre, and l)oth will 
th.rivo under tlie great variety of soil and climatic conditions. 

II. — As A SlLAGl*; Croj'. 

A number of exporiinerit staiions have conducted cxpcrimenlb in 
making and feeding soy bean ensilage, and the results have been quite 
satisfactory. By using tlie larger, coarser growing varieties a Jieavy 
yield of forage may be obtained. The silage keejis well, is eaten readily 
by stock, end the animals show good results in flesh or milk production. 
Again, the crop is an easy one to put into the ^ilo as compared with S 07 nc‘ 
•others tlial arc often used for this purpose. 

There are a number of reasons why the soy bean can usually b(‘ more 
profitably ensiled than cured for hay. The ensilage is more ])alatal)le 
than the hay and can be fed with much less waste. There is als(v usually 
less loss in cutting the crop and putting it into the silo, owing to the 
liability of the leaves to fall off during the process of curing and storing 
the hay. Furthonnore, the plants can be ensiled at any time from early 
blooming to early maturity with fairly good results, wlule, if cutting for 
hay is delayed much after the pods are well formed, the quality may lie 
considerably impaired by the stems becoming woody and iinpalatabU*. 

Excellent results are obtained by making u mixed ensilage of soy 
bean and maixe millet, or other crops rich in fat-forming nutrients but 
poor in muscle-makers. The one stipHes what the other lacks, and thus 
a more evenly balanced ration is obtained. All things c(msid(T(xl, maize 
is the best crop tlxal can be used with the soy bean for making sucli a 
TOixed ensilage. In filling the silo beans and make may be put down hi 
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alternate ]a3^erf5, and whatever further mixing may be necessary can be' 
/clone when the ensilage is fed out to the stock. Professor Phelps, of the- 
C'ounectieut (Storrs) Experiment Station, recommends this mixed silage' 
very highly as an economical feed for faun and dairy stock. 

ITL~As A Hay Crop. 

There can be no question as to the high feeding value of hay made- 
frv>m soy bean, cut in the j*iglit season and properly cured and preserved. 
Even when the cutting is delayed until the seed is mature enough to 
harvest, the stem and leaves coniain autlicient digestible substances to be 
of considerable value for forage. Unless the plants are cut in the proper 
season, liowcvej*, niiu h of the value of the forage will be lost on account of 
the woody character of the stejiis and the falling oil of the leaves. It is, 
therefore, the best plan to ensile the crop if it becomes too mature before^ 
it cau be (uit. On acfcount of its (M)arseiicss the hay is not eaten as readily 
as that of many other legumes, but this may, in a measure, be overcome 
by running the hay tlirough a feed cutter before feeding it. All things 
considered, the soy bean cannot ])c used for hay as advantageously as for 
soiling or for ensilage. NevertJieless, it may often be profitably grown 
for this purpose, as, for example, in short rotatums and in localities where 
clover cannot be relied upon. 

lY. — As A Pastuuk Plant. 

On some American farms the Soy bean crop is often pastured. Al- 
tlioiigh Jiogs are perha])s most frequently us(‘d, fill kinds of stock can be 
]>astured on it. The erbp can often lie fed in this nianmn* to great advan- 
tage. Tlio labour and expense of harvesting is saved and tlic droppings 
from the animals are of great value to tiie land. Young stock, particularly 
sheep and hogs, can be very profitably pastured on this co'op. Many 
farmers maintain that by this meibod of feeding the land is benefited as 
nuich as if the crop had been ploughed under, and they obtain the 
pasturage in addition. 

y. — As A Soil Rekewer. 

One of the great advantages in growing leguminous forage crops lies 
in the benefit wliich the soil derives from the nitrogen and other im- 
ifortaat elements of plant food that are left in it by the crops. Soils 
that have become impoverislied by continuous cropping with small grains 
J or other nitrogen -using crops may be restored to fertility by the use of 
loffuTninous crops, as, for example, the clovers, eowpeas, vetches, lupines, 
and the soy bean. The value of a crop as a soil restorer depends upon the 
amoufnt of available plant foo^ which it adds to the soil, and also npon 
Ythe effect which the roots have upon the mechanical condition of the fipiU 
. I#6ruminous plants, throug^h the aid of the root tubercle orggnisms, 

; add to the available nitrogen of the soil, apd hence are extenaiv;^ 

restoring soils deficient' 'in"that element ’ 
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The soy bean is highly valued in Japan as a nitrogen gatherer, and 
ds extensively grown in rotation with cereal crops. When tiie soy bean 
was first introduced into the United States it did not. form root tubercles, 
owing to the absence of the tubercle organism from ttie soil, ami it has 
ibeen grown for several years in some localities witliout the appoarauee of 



ROOTS OF SOY BEAN PLANT. 

Showing NToduldJs. 

«ny tubercles. In otlier cases the tubercles have developed in great 
a^dance after a. short tirae. At the Massaehnsett.s (Hatch) Station 
the Medium Green soy bean pi-odii.!«,‘d great numbers of the tubercles. Vt 
the same station it was found that liberal a))plication of nitrate.s inter- 
fered with the development of the tubercles. 

In experimente made at the Storrs Experiment Station sov beans 
were planted in soil uninfested with the tuberede microbes, and then later 
in the season (about the midHe of July) a pi>rti6n of the field was in- 
•^kted with infected soil. Tubercles were produced on the plants in 
. ■ tt’ tire lateness of the inoculation, they 

h^ little development, and no difference could be noticed between 
the crepe ph the two parts of the field. 
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11)e mannrial value of a crop of soy beans eonipares very favourably 
with that of other legumes comnmnly grown as green manures. In the- 
following table is given a comparison of the fertilising ingredients con- 
tained in tlie crop and roots produced on an acre by soy beans, cowpeas^ 
and red clover: — 


Yield of Green Forage per Acre, and Fertilising Ingredients in Crop 
Foots of Soy Beans, Cow Pea^< and Clover. 




Soy Bean. 

Cowpea, 

Red Clover. 



tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Green Foraire 


8 

13 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


j !n Crop 

*65 

0 ; 


-Nitrojjfen 

'..In Roots, etc. 

9 

23 

44 


( Total 


(JO 



j In Crop 

109 

60 

‘52 

Potasli 

- In R>ots, etc. 

6 

‘5 

32 


I Total 


7S 

iAV 

Phosphoric 

Acid 

1 In Crop ' ... 

1 In Roots, etc. 

1 Total ... ... 

4 -* 

2 

1 ^ 

\ »7 

6 

13 

4S 


When a crop of soy bean or cowpea is turned under for green uiaii** 
uui*e, it should be well limed. This will obviate ilie bad effi^cts sometiuies 
ex]>erienced wlien a very lieavy crop of legumes is ploughed under. 

Though soy beans possess a very high value as a grecui manure, they 
do not seem to leave the soil in as good condition when the crop is taken 
off aa do clover and some other legumes, particularly ])erenuials. After 
ijonsiderable experimentation in Massachusetts the ('onclusion was reached 
Ibaf soy beans failed to enrich the soil sufficiently in available nitrogen 
to produce as good yields of small grains following them as did the 
(lovers. 

A^r. — A"ALI K OF THE BEz\N FOR PEED. 

Th(?re is no other crop so easily grown that is so rich and can be 
used to such good advantage in compounding feeding rations as the soy 
bean. Excepting the earth nut, there is no other raw vegetable product 
known which contains such high percentages of protein and fat in such a 
highly dlgcsiihle form. 

For feeding to aniiimls the beans should be ground and the meal 
used with some less concentrated feeding stuffs. Comparatively few 
experiuients have as yet l>een made in the Unitt^d States to test the feed^ 
ing value of soy bean moal. Professor Brooks, in Massacliusetts, found 
that it compared very favourably with cotton-seed meal. Cows fed pii 
soy bean meal gave richei: milk and produced a better quality of buttc^; 
than when fed on cotton-seed meal^ but on the latter the cream was richeiv 
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Soy Beans foh lious. 

l*rofessoi* Goorget^on obtained exeellont results in reeding hogs on a 
^•atiou of vv'hich soy bean meal was a proniinont constituent. His ex- 
periments aiv reported in detail in Bulletin Xo. (>1 of tlic Kansas Station, 
but tlie following brief summary, taken from an article in the Indus- 
trialist for dajmarv llih, 1807, gives the essential features of his tests: 

'^It was found . . . lhat a lot of three pigs which was fed for 

^2G days on a ration consisting for the first eleven weeks of Kafir corn 
meal alone and tlie last seven weeks of Kafir corn meal and shorts gained 
a total of I'ni pounds, Avliile a similar lot fed two-thirds Kafir corn 
meal and one-third soy bean meal gained 547 pounds in the same time. 
Another hi of three pigs \vhi(‘h was fed on corn meal for the first eleven 
we(dvs of tlie experiment and a mixture of two-thirds corn meal and one- 
third shorts foj* the last seven wiH'ks of the experiment made a total gain 
of pounds in 12t) days, while a similar lot of three pigs fed on two- 
thirds corn meal and one-third soy bean meal throughout the experiment 
gaine<l 5f>4 iKunids in tlie same time. The larg<dy increased gains in 
those pigs must he credited (diiefly to the soy b(*an mea].'* 

Another American scientist., Professor Pott, eonsidc'rs, as the result 
of nuinenms (wperiments, that soy beans constitute a good fattening food 
for cattle, sheep and jiigs, as well as being suitable for horses in bard 
work. Iti his experiments he obtained a Iarg(‘ increase of live weight 
witli fugs, altliougli it should be added that his test was not made with 
j)igs of prime (juality. He found, however, tiiat the oil in tlie bean acts 
as a laxative, and tliat it is desirable to limit the quantity of beans in the 
rations. Kis experiments were made with the crushed beans without the 
oil having been fii’st extracted.* 8oy bean cakes arc. of coui’so, as I liave 
said elst^wdiere. made from tlie beans after the oil has lieeii (‘xtracted. 

bkp(u’i merits have also been made in America to test the value of 
soy lieau meal in ocunbination with mealie meal and Kafir corn meal 
in comparison with the two latter feeds alone in. f(‘eding ])igs. Tlie 
f(K)d« were mixed in projxirtion of four-fifths maize or Kafir corn to 
urie-fifth soy lieans. Larger gains, varying from to 37’ per cent., 
were ma-de in every ease on the mixed rations than on maize or Kafir 
corn alone.** 

Sov Bicanh kou Datuv Cows. 

As illustrating the value of soy bean cake for milch eow\s, an experi- 
ment which, was carried out last year at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, England, may he cited. t In this experiment, which lasted 
over a period of four wwks (from April 12tli to May Otli, 1909), de- 
<H>rticated cotton eake was used for the purpose of comparison. 

. * Hfttirk Lane Kvpress, 23rdl May, i9«o. Liardet ; Soya Beans, 

y ' t BttBeUtn So, i, 1909. 
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Six cows were selected from the College herd, and divided into two 
lots of three each, care being taken that the age, period of lactation, and 
quantities of milk per day, were as equal as possible. The cows were 
turned out to grass on April 5th. The concentrated rations had been 
the same for both lots prior to the commi ncement of the experiment from 
the beginning of the year. 

The rations fed during the experiment were as follows, efc.; — 
Loti, {Soy Bean Cake), 

Daily concentrated ration ; 

Soy Bean Cake ... ... ... 4 lbs. 

Bran ... ... ... .. . t Ih. 

Ground Oats ... ... ... j lbs. 

J^ot ^2, i Df^nr/icafed (^ake). 

Daily concent rat<*tl ration : 


Decorticated Cutlon Cake ... 

4 lbs, 

Bran 

1 !b. 

Ground Oats 

J ll)s. 


7 lbs. 


In addition to the above each lot re«'eived — 

35 lbs. pulped mangels: 

G_s lbs. cliaff; 

and a small allowance of iiav in the field at night. 

4'he milk of each tot was carefully weighed night and moruing, and 
tested for the perceutagt? <d! butter fat and cream, the weekly avei'agcs 
being as follows, viz ,: — 


hot 1, Fed on Soy Bean Cake, 


Week ending'. 

A.M. 

Milk tn lbs 

of Fat. 

°loOfCr>' 

I VM 
im\ 

j M ilk in lbs. 

‘’,'0 "f Fai 

.roi 

4 aS 

3 80 

4*00 

sW.ufCreani 

April ]8tb ... 

.. 25th 

May 2nd ... 
» ■ 

46.S 

449 i 

4594 

4624 

3-05 

3*01 

3**7 

9 * 7 ' 

»35 

9*07 

8*14 

! 273 

i 2*>34 

; 244 

■ 254 

l \ ‘O 

97 ' 

1043 

9*14 


Lot 2, 

Fed ofv Decorticatvil Cotton Cake, 



AM 


' 

' PM. 



Week ending 


Wo of Fat- 

^MofCnam, 

0/0 of Fat. 

0/^ of Cream 


Milk in lbs 



i Milk in lbs. 



A|>rit iSth ... 

386 


11*64 

' 237 

382 

14* 14 

.. iS‘n ••• 

39 S 


1085 

, 2414 

403 

14 28 

May 2na ... 

386 


107! 

1 2394 

3'95 

14*80 

„ gtb ... 

3814 


9*4 

1 250 

i' 

3 ' 9 > 

^337 
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Separation of Cream, 

Bach lot of milk was separated at the same temperature (100 deg. 
F.), the cream being afterwards scalded at 150 deg, F., and then cooled 
:to ()0 deg. A starter was then added at the rate of a half-pim per gallon 

• of cream. 

It was decided to churn three times a week for the ]>uvpt'se of ob- 
serving the effect of each food on Ihe butter produced. 

It is io be noted that the times of milking were 6 a.m. and 3 pan. 
respectively, and the long interval would account for the low percentage 

• of butter fat in the morning's milk. 

Another fact woi’tliy of attentioji is tlie higher percentage of fat in 
the jiiouiing’s milk of Lot 1 (fed on bean cake) as compared with that 
•of Lot 2, Tile per(*entage of cream, however, in Lot 2 will be seen to be 
higher than Lot I, thus sliowjiig the ujire liability of the creamometer as 
a test for quality. This was fiirclier shown when chumhig- the cream 
from tlie two lots. Details of Die temperature and time of churning, to- 
gether with ihe buttiu* ])rodiu*ed, are. set out in the following table: — 


Jjof /. Fnf on Soy Bean Calce. 


Week ending. 

1 Temp, of 

1 Chum. 

Temp, of 
Cream. 

Time in 
Churninj;^. 

Lbs, HuUt^r 
made 

Ratio of 
Butler to 
Milk, 

April i8th 

M 25tll 

May 2nd 
„ 9tl) 

6i 

i 59'’ 

1 

1 59'’ 

i 

59'’ 

5S‘’ 

57'' 

.56“ 

16 min. 

„ 

12 „ 

20 „ 

lbs. i)/.s. 
27 ro 

27 l s 

26 12 

27 4 

( : r6‘7J 

i » : -5 75 

[ : 20 ^1 

i 1 : 20 2() 


Lot 2, Fed on Decorticated Cotton Cahe. 


Week ending-. 

Temp, of 
Churn. 

Temp, of 
Cream. 

Time in 
Churning 

Llxs. Butter 
made. 

Ratio of 
Butter to 
Milk 




, 

lbs ozs. 


April i8tli 

62“ F. 

61 ^ F. 

41 min. 

24 II 

I : -\V23 

„ 25th 

64“ 

62 

20 „ 

24 1 

1 1 : 2&JJ 

May 2nd 

64^- 

62^" 

^3 .» 

22 9 

1 I : 2779 

„ 9th 

62® 

60^* 

37 .. 

22 8 

j I : 28*04 


At the commencement of the experiment both lots of t-ream were 
•churned at exactly the same temperature, but this had to l)e altered to 
-auit the condition of the butter from each lot. In Lot 1 the temperature 
had to be lowered, on account of the butter being of too soft and oilj' a 
nature ; whereas in Lot 2 tlie temperature had to be raised, as the butter 
was very hard and brittle and difficult to collect. 

It will be seen from the above that there was a considerable difference 
un the time occupied in churning each lot, the cream from the soy l>eaii 
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cake churning in a much shorter time than that from the decorticatecL 
cotton cake. The butter from the former Cake, however, was decidedl}^ 
soft, as compared with that from the latter cake, which was quite firm, 
and much easier to handle. 

With regard to the ratio of butter to milk, taking the last three 
weeks, when the cows had settled to their new ration, it will be noticed 
tlmt in Lf»t I the ratio is fairly constant, averaging 1 ]t». of butter to 
26 lbs. of milk, whereas in Lot 2 the ratio varies, gradually widening 
up to 28 (M Ihs. of milk, the average throughout the iH?riod being 1 to> 
2742. 

Vonclimom. — The results of this trial may be summarised as 
follows : — 

(1) The yield ol! milk in eacli ease seems to be little alfectecL 
by tlie kind of cake used. 

(2) The percentage of Imtier fat in the case of the beau cake 
remained almost constant, a slight increase, if anything, being 
noticed: with the decorticated cotton cake, however, the percentage 
of laxttei' fat had a tendency to fall. 

(3) Tb(‘ butter produced by the bean i*.ake was of a soft, oily 
nature, and quickly (churned, but it yielded well, as shown in th(^ 
butter ratio (1 1h. of butter to 26*12 tbs. of milk). Tlie butter pro- 
duced by the deeorticatei cotton cake, on the other band, was liard 
and took a longer time to elinrn : the yield, however, was not so good' 
as from the bean calce (1 It), of butter to 27*42 lbs. of milk). From 
thi.s it seems that the soy bean (*ako would be the better food for 
winter feeding. 

(4) The butter from the bean cake was of a deeidedly paler 
colour and somewhat inferior flavour as compared witli that from' 
the cotton cake. 

(5) No difference as to the laxative effect or otherwise of the ■ 
two cakes was noticeable on the cows. 

The following are the gnaranteecl analyses and pri(^es of the two^ 
cakes used in the above experiment: — 

Sor Cake, Dec. CoNon CaJee, 

Oil 6% Oil 

Albuminoids ... 40°/© Albuminoids ... ... 34®/^ 

, at £6 los. per ton. at los. per ton. 

Other ExPEUiMENTs with Milch Cows. 

The following is a record of further experiments on the value of ther 
S 07 bean for dairy cows compiled by Mr. Liardet'*' > — 

Three groups of cows of two lots each were fed to compare (1) soy* 
‘ bean straw and com stover; (2) soy bean hay and alfalfa hay, and (3) 

* Bean^ * 9 * 
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noya bean nieal and (‘otton-seed jiioal. There was no change in ilieae experi- 
ments for the individuality of the animals to atVeet the results, as each 
lot was fed on the separate rations at dilTerenl periods in the course of 
the experiments. 

Soy l)eHn straw was found very palaiable and superior to corn stover 
av«! a feed. More feed was eaten in the ease of tlie soy bean straw, but the 
cost of tlje feeds consumed during the thirty-day period was practically 
tlie same. The soy bean ration produced 12 per cent, more milk and 1 1 
per cent, more butter fat so that the cost of a gallon of milk was 1-2 cents 
loss and (»f a pound of butter fat 21 cents less than when corn vsb^ver 
was fed as roughage. 

In the comparison of soy bean hay and alfalfa hay. these substances 
wen fed in combination witli corn silage and (*orn and cjob meal. Ea<*h 
h*[ of cows consisted of four Jerseys, and the test lasted through three 
periods of thirty days each. At the end of tliis lime the resiilts were in 
favour of the soy bean hay by 245 Ihs. of milk and 20-5 Ihs. of butter fat. 
This result indii'ales a ^ v hay ov(*r alfalfa hay. 

Soy Beaks fok Srekc. 

1 have no data of ex])eriments with feeding soy beans to sheep, but 
\\hat Mr. Liardct* says on the subject may advantageously be repro- 
duced : — 

^'.Experimenis have been made to te^^t the value of soya bean seed for 
fattening lambs. In one oxporimeni two lots of ten lambs each were fed 
the same roughage. One lot receiA^ed shelled corn and whole soy beans in 
equal propojiions, while tlie other re(*eived the same (giant ities of shelled 
corn and wliole oats. The average gain of each lamb during a period of 
twelve weeks was 16*3 ])ound.s when soy beans constituted a part of the 
ration and but 13 7 pounds Avlien oats were used. pound of gain was 
produced on 6-11 pounds of grain and 7*11 pounds of roughage in tlio 
soy bean ration, Avhilc 7-28 pounds of grain and 8 (12 {xmiida of roughage 
were requiied on Hie oats ration. 

^Tn another experiment the same rations were fed tor twelve w’eeks 
t(» two lots of nine lambs each. Tlie lot receiving the soy bean ration 
gained 119 lbs. in weight and produced 95-1 lbs. of wool, against 71 it)8. 
increase in weiglit, and a production of 81-3 Sbs. of wool for the lot 
receiving the oat ration. Tlic second lot also consumed more feed per 
Itc of grain.'” 


The gardener must cam on a constant Avarfare Avith insects. He 
wins out by not letting them, get a day’s start on him. 


♦ op , OV, p. i», 
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Woburn Exfiorimontmt Farm. 

By LuuJJox M. Douglas, Edinburgh. 


Onl of the mo!=t important of the undertakings carried on by liie iloyal 
^Agricultural Society of England is tlie Experimental Farm at Woburn, 
Bedforsliire. It is situ ated on the Duke of Bedford's estate, and owes 
• its present character to the fact that the Jiinth Duke of B(‘dford ottered 
its use to the Society in 18?U. and ever since then it has been applied lo 
the investigation of agricultural problems. 

The fa]‘in coiisisis of 110 acres, 100 of which are 6evoted to arable 
land and the reinaindei* to grass. There is thus ample scope for carrying 
on experiments in sutlieicntly large proportions to make the results valu- 
able to the farmer. The soil is of a light sandy loam, the soil being about 
nine inches deep, and the subsoil consists of sand. There is, therefore, a 
dilTcrence from that at Eotkiamsted, where the top soil is of a heavy 
loam and contains many flint stones, the subsoil l)eiug of stiff clay resting 
on chalk. As the conditions are different in these two experimental 
phuics, it is clear that the results obtained would hardly bo comparable, 
hut the one may form quite well a complement of tlie other. This was 
the vie’w of the T?oyal Agricultural Society of England in starting 
Wobu)‘U Experimonta] "Farm in 18T7, and during ihe period which has 
elapsed since then the dilferent n'sults obtained have been much accentu- 
ated, so that it would appear that if wunild desire to intelligently 
: generalise on experimental results in different parts of the TTnitod King- 
dom and collate the results ascertained in each. The Woburn farm is 
not conducted primarily with a ’siew to ascertaining wliat is the most 
profitable form of agriculture applied to any branch of it, but rather the 
the intention of finding out in a methodical, scientific way what the 
specific values of various tj^pes of plant-food may he. The ordinary 
farmer, therefore, must he guided by the conclusions of the experienced 
^ observers on the spot, whose deductions from the tables of results can 
thus be applied to actual practice. The staff, it may be said, is a very 
« competent one. The director is Dr, J. Augustus Voelcker, who contributes 
annually to a resume of the results obtained to the Society’s Joffrm2\ 
and he is assisted by Mr. W, H. Hogg, farm superintendent, Mr. H. M. 
^Fieear, chemist, and others. Every year the secretary of the Society, 
Mr Thomas MeRow, organises a visit of tlie members to the Farm, ^nd 
many take advantage of this opportunity to see the actual work as it is 
. ^rried on. This year the annual visit took place on July 15th, and some 
‘ i^venty 'dsitors from various parts of the country were present. 
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Ttte Work or tki-: Farm. 

One of the features of the Fariu is the pot culture station, which- 
was instituted in 1907, in consequence of a bequest by Mr. K. IT. Hills. 
This department consists of a completely eqni]>pecl laboj'atory, a con- 
servatory, and a wired-in space, and is devoted to the examination and 
analysis of soils and agricultural products connected witli the Farm, 
jfere also experimental work is carried on in eonjunclion viih the field 
i‘\(»erimenls. Snob subjects as ilie rclaiion of the rarer constituents of 
soil ami tiuur action on plant life, the extermination of \v(‘eds and fun- 
gnid have hecn investigated, ami fi'om time jo lime iinest igation« 

have formed tlie sulqect of iletailed report. As already indicated, the 
soil of AVoburn is deficient in lime, a fact wliich ]ia< modified most of 
tlie experiments. 

The original idea of tht‘ exj>eriinenls was lo as('ertain if the results 
obtained by ftilbert & Lawes at hotliarnsted on the henry soil there would 
be b«»rne out by similar expm-imenis on the light soil of 'Wuburn, and 
tliev have been carried on at iliis latter place eoniiimously for thirty- 
four years, the mnrmrial constitueni^ need )M.‘ing ihe same from year to 
year. Some of the results obtained are remarkable. 

Wnr\'i' Crow 1X0. 

Tn the wheat cxpe:riiriGid> flie crop- derived from iinmanunal land 
averaged during the ilrst twenty years 111 hiisliols juvr acre; 

Oiiring ihe next ien years ()8J)i-1hoh) Die average fell to >(,(; bushels per 
acre, ami during .1909 a further droj) took place i«) l o hiisiiels. The ap- 
plication of mineral alone has liad a v(‘i*y poor elTcvl, whereas when these 
are applied in eojijnnction with nitrogen as nitrate of soda, tlie crops 
iiavt‘ Inam nearly doubled. With mineral manures and half the quantity 
of nitrogen derived from sulphate of ammonia, the yield was imov than 
doubled. Tlie omission of nitrogen in iiny form showed a rajiid diminii- 
lion ill one year. The continuous use of aimnonium salts for twenty 
y*;arB in succession seemed to give similar results to these obtained fi'om 
nitrate of eoda. After that time, liowevcr, the soil rapidly dclei iorahal 
and seems to have become quite acidi, tbe soil rapidly deteriorated and 
seems to have become quite acid, tbe crops rapidly dwindled away, the 
yield being at once restored by application of lime. The attmiuated con- 
dition of the soil exliibits itself at Woburn in the production of the weed, 
sparry (Spergula arvemu)^ which, however, disappears at once on the 
application of lime, and for at least twelve years the effects of ihe lime 
roiuijii^d, as demonstrated in the absence of the weed. The lime seems 
I i become exhausted after twelve years, and tliib limit may be set to its 
Vj^lUe as a manure. It may be mentioned tliat the quantity of lime used 
tons per acre, applied in a finely ground state. 
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Nitrogen. 

The study of nitrogen in its various applications has necessarily 
been continuous at Woburn, and it has been deiuonstrated that sulphate 
»ol’ animonia is of a more permanent chai'acter there tiian nitrate of soda. 
The latter, indeed, seems to give direct results only for one year, whereas 
the sulphate of ammonia gives appreciable resailts for two 3^ears in sue- 
cession. Other sources of nitrogen, such as rape dust and farmyard 
manure, have a more lasting effc(*t than either, because of their mechani- 
^cal effect on the soil. 

BAitLEY Growing. 

In barle^' growing imicdi the same results have been obtained as with 
wlieat, and, generally speaking, the necessity for lime on tliti soil has 
been very clea/ly dcmionstraied. The impoverishing of the soil lias, as 
with the wlieat erroj), given rise to the production of weeds, amongst 
which coltsfoot {Tussilago favfaro) predominates, and, as in the case of 
wheat it disappears on the addition of lime to the miiKTal and nitrogen 
ingredients. 

TJ NEX 1 lA USTED MANURES. 

In determining the value of unexhausted manures, reckon rse is 
generally had to the tables cfuistnuied hy Gilbert & Lawes, and as their 
accuracy has been frequently (‘ailed in (juestion it was d(‘siral)le to insti- 
tute experiments in rotation, whi(di would eithej* conlirm oi* a]t(*r them. 
The plan adopted was to fc^ed two foods, namely, decorticated cotton 
cake and maize meal,* to animals on the Farm, and utilise the mannr(' 
for specific measured puiTioses. In these experiments regard had to be 
had to the exact composition of the cake and meal, the analysis of tiie 
manure obtained, and the produce resulting therefrom. The asuertaiuing 
of these three factors has Ixcn a long and interesting work, and the 
general result may be st*atcd io he that there is very little differene be- 
tween the valuers of maize meal and cotton cake for the unexhausted 
manure point of view. 

Plants as Fkrtilib^^rs. 

The pari played by leguminous plants in fertiUj^ing tlie soil has 
given rise to many new reseaixdies at Woburn, and the results hav(j been 
of great interest. It may be remembered that Hellriegel first pointed out 
that clover and similar plants had tlie power of storing up nitrogen on 
nodules on tlieir roots. The use of these natural stores of planf food was 
Boon demonstrated, and the explanation of wheat not requiring any 
nitrogenous manure when sown after clover became apparejit. Tiie clover 
derives its nitrogen from th^ atmosphere and stores it up on "its roots, 
and thus passes it on to another plant, in which the necessity for nitto-,, 
gen is strong, but for vdiich no pmdsion has been made by nature, for ; 
idrawing it from atmospheric sources. A curious variation of this iiatnrill 
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tsequ^nce has been tried. Tares^ rape and mustard were feowii and 
ploughed in twice, and i)arley planted in the soil, with the result that 
the best crop was diMived Itoiii mustard, the second from and the 
third from tares, whieli is the only leguminous plant of the three ineii- 
tjnned. This is rather a disturbing result, as it would seem to show that 
the nodule tlieory is not (pute perfect. 

The GiiOWiKG of Lucerne. 

There are many otlier subjects being investigated at AA'ohurii besides 
those mentioned, siudi aa the residual values of top <lressings of various 
kinds, the laying <]owii of grass lands, the improvement of <dd pastures, 
i;he use of magnesia in potato growing, the spraying oT [xUatoes, and 
others. One of tljc most interesting of small experiments eonetn'iis the 
growing of liicerne or alfalfa, which has been ass(*rtcd would not grow^ 
in sandy soil. This statemert has been sliowuj to be (jiiite ina(.'eurato. as 
Cfjitinuons ero]>s of ingh yield, particularly of the Canadian variety, have 
been eonstantly obtained, and it has been sliowm also tliat the essential 
rnanurial element j‘eqnirod is potash. 

On ilio whoh‘ a visit to ^\'obiirn may l)e regarded as being of a highly 
instrnetive and inieresiinc: (diaTaeier, woll calculated to rnab* Die farn\er 
r<‘tleet that 1h(‘ 1 radii ioiial nieihods of cultivating the soil liave been 
quite revolutionised during the Inst half century, and ollter developmenis 
will likcdy occnu* in tli(^ fiitiire when w’o understand a little more of the 
unseen (M)in])]e\ ])rnc(‘s.ses, wliieh are eonstantly being carried on by 
nature in transforming one form of matter into another. 


The lows (dioppy sow’ is seldom a good breeder. She does not pro- 
duce a good“siz<‘d litter, l)vii neither are they thrifty pigs, 'fhe sow should 
bo long and deep-bodied. 

Ducklings w itu Sunstroke. — Wlion the diuddings are uiuniiig out 
in tlie sun day, without sufFicitmt sliade, they will sometimes be seen to 
spread out on the ground and become apparently lifeless, in many cases 
evening stiffening as if dead. This is sunstroke, or somothing very much 
like it, and is the direct effect of the sun on tlie ducklings. It indicafes 
the necessity of furnishing shade during the summer weather by allow- 
ing the ducklings to rim in the orchard, or elsewhere, where natural shade 
shade is available under wdii('h they can go. If any are found in the 
Condition described, they should at ouee be removed to a eool, shady 
place, their heads moistened with cool water, and a few drops of water 
put into their bills, btjing careful that it does not get in their windpipes 
ia;nd choke thetn.— Gazette, 
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Dipping ana Tiok^Dnsiroying Mganiam 

HECON'D REPORT BY LT.-COL. WATKINS-PITOIIFORD. 


Tin-; following second report on Dipping and Tick-Destroying Agents^ 
lias been submitted to the Minister of Agriculture by Ijt.-Col. H. Watkins- 
Titcliford. F.R.(J.V.S.^ P.R.S.E., Goveminent Bacteriologist, hiatal. The 
first repuri appeared in the Maial At/rir-uHurfU Journal for April, 

(pnge 43b) : — 

In a previous report on the above subject, pulilishcd last year, I 
sought to show the efficiiey of the various- dips or tiek-div-t roving pro* 
jairations then in gejieral use. The chief objoit of the inquiry was to- 
asceriain wlictlier sueh dijjs were cafiable of anpliealion at sliort interviijs 
in sueli a manner tliat, while all ticks were ofTectively destroyed, the 
heasfc itself would not sufhu- in the cleansing process. 44ie need of a 
(lip capable of api^licatioii every few days was shown to be urgent, inas- 
much as the usual dipping interval of ten days or longer permitted the 
possiliility l»(‘tween sueli dippings of th(‘ access aiu! escape of one of thc‘ 
hums r>f liek-lilV responsible for the spread and perpetuation of the 
dis(‘iisc East Coast Fever. The endeavour, ilauefore, was 1o cnsuj*e that 
any tiids gaining access to a beast*- -however brief its stay on its host 
might he — could not esea[)e the („.erlainiy of becoming [loisoned by the 
dipping lo wliich it- host would every few days he suhjecied. 

h]\anii nation of of the dipping fluids, however, revealed the 

fact that tlic innnufactiinu’s of the ^anie find so adjusted tlie arsenical 
strength of Iheir proparalions as lo make iheni cajiahle only of applhai- 
tion at inlm'Mils of some ten days or a fortnight, arid (Jipyiings at shorter 
intiwvals Ilian tlu^se were fcniiid impossible by reason of tlie dangerous 
eff(?ots produced upon the beast. A few dips were, indeed, capable of 
application at short intervals, but such were at the same time found to 
be defic/ient in tic^k-destroying properties and consequently of little or 
no use for the intended purpose. An effort, therefore, was made to ar- 
range a dipping fluid which, while permitting application every few days, 
W’puld at the same time prove efficient as a destroyer of tick-life. The 
(Ontcome of the inquiry was, as set forth in Part I. of this report, the 
arrangement of a dipping fluid — ‘^Thc Laboraipry Dip^’ — which has since 
been used very extersively throughout the Province of Natal and has 
given excellent results as a short-inten’^al dip. . 

The following observations, therefore. W'hieh constitute Part TT. of 


/the report, deal loss with the composition and practical use of a sitcoestsfhl , 
tlvan with the manner in which the effects of such a dip are • 

the animal (^orioniy and upon the tick itself. 
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A syntem of treainieiil which entailed the total immersion of cattle 
.at intervals of a few <lavs in a {v.isinions fluid, such as a solution of 
.arsenic, was rec'O^iiised from the first as a system which would need the 
most careful watc.hin^^ in its application. The elTect of the regular sub' 
jtnersiou of cattle, even in water, at short intervals seemed a sufficiently 
marked departure from the natural habits of the domesticat<?<l ox to 
necessitate close observation in its effects upon the health of the animal, 
but where a liighly poisonous fluid (such as an arsenical solution) was 
employed the need for ex tended and careful observation was naturally 
greatly increased before the adoption of such a system could be recom- 
mended. Wide practical results, however, have fully justified the hopes 
wliieh wore entertained regarding the usefulness of such a system of 
short-interval dipping, and the succeeding observations are designed io 
prove tliat the advantages of the adoption of sucli a system are not merely 
the adviUitages to be expe(ded fmm a mort' frojquent immersion of the 
beast and the more frequent ^^mechanical” — if I may use the term — 
killing of the tudvs upon its body by such immersion. Such increased 
killing eff(H*t would in itself justify the system in districts w^here, as in 
East Coast Fever, the rapi<] destruction and restraint of ti(*ik-life w^as of 
paramount importaiu'C. Tliis advantage, however, is of even less import- 
ance than the striking secondary remits which are found to attend ihr 
adoption of sliort-intcrval dipping, w'hich results, so far as the question 
of tick destructioai is concerned, would appear in the aggregate even to 
exceed tho destructive' effect of actual immersion upon those ticks which 
are carried hy tlie beast through the dipping tank itself. 

/ 

^ These sei'ondary result^j which follow only frequent (li)>ping or 
spraying at short interval, appear to be of the nature of an habituation 
or tolerance of the tissues of the animal to the presence of arsenic. The 
effects from these* frcqiumt dippings appear to aocumulate within ihe 
api^iaFs system, prodmdng as they accumulate a corresponding degree 
of tolerance or liahituatioii on the part of the animal, the deeper layer's 
of whose skin gradually become temporarily c-harged.so to speak with 
arseuit; so as to render the l)ea.st poisonous to any ticks w]ii<'h may hei orric 
attached in the intervals between the dippings. This cumulative effect 
is, as will l>e seen, a far reaching one, for an ox in such a condition will 
he the means of collecting and destroying a large number of licks aport 
frotn those which lie actually takes into the dip and destroys by immersion 
iu the dipping fluid. 


pxcreti^^ OT throvring off frorn , the, system of vthe aecunuulated 
W tiofweyer, a procw, as s^iedules given 

is puly^'byythe-sjk^fejipto tliat this 
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eau be conipeusated^ if the animal is to bo maintained in its maxi- 
nnirn lick-killing condition. A comparatively 'long interval of^ say, tea 
days or a I'ortnigtit between dippings appears from tlie evidence collected 
to l)i‘ too i(mg to poiiiiit of the establishment and maintenance of this 
condition of maximum ac(*umulation, and an animal di])ped at such 
irUorvals would appear to be able only to act as the vehicle by which, 
ticks are collected and convoyed to the dipping tank, there to ho killed 
hy submersion in an arsenical fluid. 

"riiat a boast can be safely habilualcd to tji<* svsttuii of short- 
ii'Viu’val dipping with an arsenical Hni<l of known (oniposition and 
strength is abundantly f)roved by the .\atal .p*-iilts of tin* past two years,, 
ncniy thousands of aiiiiiiiils Inning h(‘en r<‘gnlarlv suhjected lo (he jn‘ocess 
ifi this Province every live days without danger to their use for food 
purposes or (l(‘trinioni of their health and condition, and w’itli the best 
results as regards the suppression of tick-life in general. Some stock- 
owtKU’s have reported the fact that the growth of the anirnars hair seems 
1.0 he stimulated i<' a oonsiderahle degree by frequent dippings (a <^ause 
f(»r which etrect is suggested in Schedule E). hut no r(‘ports of any 
atuuulant (‘vil effects — apart from avoidable accidents — liave been re- 
(xdved, the w'eight of evidence htung consistently favourable and encourag- 
ing to the wider application of this system of djp})ing. It may be taken 
then as satisfactory proof that an animal can he accustomed to frequent 
immersion or dipping^s in an arsenical fluid svithout damage to liealih 
or chock to growth. Habituation to arsenic, taken internally, has long 
been recognised as a possibility. In lower Austria it will he remembered 
that arsenic i.s eaten with impunity by the mountaineers and they* 
families, being used as a (’oudiment or combined with sugar as a sweet- 
meat. The giving of arsenic to cattle and horses to improve their ap- 
pearance has long been pra(*tistHl, while in certain parts of India native 
horsemen carry lumps of white arsenic from which their horses are in- 
duced to bite or nibble small pieces during a journey in order to improves 
tljeir powers of endurance and speed. In all such cases, however, gradual 
habituation is necessary, otherwise poisonous effects are produced. Tliis 
same necessity for gradual habituation holds to some extent in the use 
of the short-interval system of dipping. It has been a matter of fre- 
quent observation that herds not accustomed to any dipping will becomA^ 
scalded and otherwise affected by their first immersion, and similarly 
that cattle accustomed to be dipped only once a fortnight will be tem- 
porarily affected by a too abrupt adoption of the short-interval dipping" 
of five days. (This point of the establishment of tolerance was noticed 
in Part I. of this report, page 9,) Habituation, however, in any case 
rapidly establish^^ and a fewr creeks only are necessary to ae- 
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cutstom ail animal to submersion in the ‘‘LaboratiU'v Diiv''' every five days 
witliout any diseonifort. It appears^ liowever, to bo some time after this 
point has tHH*n attained to before the maximum degree of tick-killing 
capacity is i-eaclietl^ when the animal appears to be incapable of further 
aicommodation, having reached a point so to speak of saturation. This 
point of saturation appears to be a remarkably constant one (as reference 
to Sobedule K, itcjns 1 to 4. will show), and, as far as analysis of the 
animars skin shows, no *e (forts to increase tlie amount of arsenic by 
constanlly repeated ap]>)ications of the dip pi‘oduco any further augj- 
mentation of the arsenical content. In fact, as will be seen from the 
sur(;<‘0(ling observations, the deeper layers of tlie skin appear to be eap- 
a))l<‘ of b(?coming so lolerant of the presence of arsenic that the latter 
be(Hjines tederated t(^ a considerable extent. /That this accumulation is 
not a iner(‘ mechanical deposition or passive soaking, but is rather a 
vital and active ])roecss, is indicat(‘d in S(‘he(Julc E, items r> and 
Mere will be rjotiee<l that the endeaveur to increase ifie arsenical ('on- 
lent in the fresli skin of a dead beast not attended by success, la 
fjK't it will be seen from the schedule that the actual amount of arsenic 
ie, tlie skin is less (perhaps through its contraction after death), al- 
though extra /fosl-fhortpw spraying h.as increased the ai‘s<*riic content of 
fhe hair covering the skin, rids indication of th(* vital action of the 
skin is furtiier borne out by the fact that any arsenic in excess of tlie 
maximum content is eliminated from the skin, the elimination taking 
]daee through ab^orblioii liy the blood-v ‘sscls which iwv contained in its 
dee])m’ layms, such excess of arsenic appearing shortly afterwards in the 
Urine (ScluMiule F). When we further consider it is into this deep layer 
(d’ the skin Ibiit the ti(*ks thrusts its mouth parts and obtains its nourish- 
ment, wo sliall partly see fh<* signiluancc' of being able to establish and 
mainiaiu a supply of arsenic at such a i)oint of attack. This ability of 
tli(' skin to absorb and tolerate tla* ])resence of considerable quantities of 
ai>cnie is a point id' interest also, in view of tlie generally accepted 
theory that the normal skin of an animal is not capalde of absorbing 
ars:(mical solutions. It would appear, liowever, avS said above, that not 
only is such active absorbtion possilile, but, further, that the living skin 
is capable of so adapting itself as to tolerate^ and even store, considerable 
traces of arsenic without departure from itwS normal functions or 
condition. 

Such a fact would appear to be of useful application in the South 
African problem of the eradication of the tick, with all its attendant 
evils. 

Inspeetton of Schedule E shows that the hair and epidermis, or 
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scurf, of a boast's skiu retains also a reinarkat>le (quantity of arsenic 
after clipping or spraying, far more, indeed, tlian thcv living skin l)ex)#ath. 
One of t))e interesting jxuntft shown below is the behaviour of an animars 
liair towards arsenical solutions and the kuigtli of lime during whieli 
arsenie will persist in an aniinahV .c‘oat after dipping. In the Royal 
(/Omitiission on Arsenical Poisoning! which reported in 19^8, it is stated 
that arsenic (*oul(l Ik* detc^eted in tia* hair of persons '‘several weeks after 
tJie d n]g had ceased to he taken,” and, further, that it appeared probable 
that arsenic had a sj)c(‘ial attiiiitv lor e]>ide!*mie tissims. Siu h a finding 
receives strong eorroboi-uion Irotn the pi<‘sent work. One instance sliow- 
irig the marked [KusiNiencC' of ars(*nic‘ in th » hair is shown in tlie c?ase of 
beasts Xos. 8 aful 9 in Scl^ednlo K. In ilii-; case a small dairv lierd was, 
through (carelessness, spray(*d on 31st ne(-<‘ni)>er, 1909. witli a solution 
of arsenic much in (*x(‘(*ys (d' iIk* j)roper stienirth. Sexenil of (1 h^ animals 
died in (cnsc^ipience. and tiu remainder (*\'hil»iled synijd uns of severe 
areenieal poisoning. This result so discom‘ert<‘d the <o\ncr tliat all at^ 
tempts at futiiiv -jiraxing or dijipingwiic ahandoned. At the end of 
dune, 1910, s(‘\eral of tlie surviving animals wane purchased for e.\peri- 
mental purposes, and it was fouml that tluur c-oats still coruained con- 
siderable traces of arsepic. In anotheu* instance, as showing the per- 
sistenee of arsenic in the hair, it was lound that exposing to an extremely 
heavy rain (three inches) did not result in tlie appmmdih' lessening of 
tlie arsenic' (‘ontaiiiod in the coa.t of the lK‘ast .so expos(‘d. 

Wliile suc li jcoints are of interest, a.s showing lla’ isisicnce of 
arsenic* in the c*xtc>rnal <-o\<Ming c»i* hair of dippc'd lica'^ts, no very prac- 
tical deductions c-an l»(‘ made from the sane*, inasmuch as it is hy the 
skin layer.- hedcov thc' luiir that the poisemons efft^cts arc comnainicated 
to the tick,, and it is prohalde that the inerc^ ]>rc*-en(*c‘ of arsenic in the' 
hair itself has hut ^mall elTc'ct upon the* tic-k. .Vn animal dipped every 
:fc‘rl night might tint- Ixdcl ilic^ same amount of arsenic in his coat as erne 
suhniitted to short-interval dipping,* but tlie same cjuantities existing in 
tlie skin itself would ditfeu’ widely, while the aeti^j^ tic k-killing potentiali- 
ties of thc two animals eould liardly be compaT^f It is riow^ posaiWe to 
undcM'stand the reason for the frequent instances wtskdi have bc*e«^ |>rmight 
ic^ notice in wiiich owners of lierds have expressej] their dii«»pt|^intn>erit 
at the non-efToedivemess of their first dippings in elenning their cattle from 
ticks, hui lane suh*rr)iH*r llv rcmort^vl their entire sati^fnedion with resuMf 
obtained. This ciarly im^ffc'c dual period we now reeogni'^’e as e»e'r<>n:judin|f 
to the slage of inconpdede iiahiiuation, during which tiek« ‘Gaining rtceesf , 

* (Compare the arsenic in coats of No, 5 after eight w eeks, and in beast No. 

t*pmy^|l/or ten consecutive days*' (Schfediile ** K/’) 
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to a beast after dipping have remained in evidence until actual im- 
mersion in the dip ultimately poisons them. In addition to this, it will 
be seen on reference to Scliedule C that the Ictlial etVect of actual im- 
luersion on ticks is more pronounced where tliey happen to be attached 
U) habituated ratlier tlian to unhabituated aninials at th(‘ time of or just 
before dipping. This result suggests the probahilily of the tick becom- 
ing poisoned both bv ingestion of arsenic* (by sucking it from the skin) 
and also by the ahsorbtiun of the poison deposited upon tlie external 
surfaces of ils body during the process of dip])ing or spraying. This 
latter means, by wliidi the destruction of the ticks is hrouglh ahoul^ 
lakes effect only in the actual process of dipping, while, in the former 
case, its action is continuous and sustained, and is probably exerted 
almost m powerfully helore dipping as it is afterwards. We thus see 
that th(‘ value (d‘ frecjiicnt dipping lies in tiie sustained effect produced 
rather tlian in the luechanical dcstruetion of ticks whieli follows im- 
mersion in the dip lank, and, i\> will he shown below, this maxiinuin 
killing efticieiicv <d‘ a hea»t is only to he maintained by the repetition of 
the dip or ^pray process with su^h frequency ‘i\< will compensate the 
skin for the loss of arsenii* whu h is continuously alisorla^d from it by 
the blood and e.xcreled in the urine by a nattirai process of elimination. 
Mxamination (d‘ Schedule li will sliow that the pouer of an hahituatc^l 
animal U) destroy ticks [daced upon it (or gaining a<'cess in the natural 
manner afho* dijipiiig) is rapidly lost, live or six days lapse sufficing to 
reduce Hindi an animal to nearly the same condition as tliat which exists 
in the case of tlie uiihr.bihiat(*d animal or hcasi whicli is dipped at the 
long interval id’, sav, ten days or a fortnight. 

1'hc IVud that the blood absorbs any e.\et*.«s of ai>enic from the skin 
might lenrl to the inference that it. is the idrculating blood which ])roves 
poisonoutt to ticks becoming attaclied to an animal. That this is not so 
may ,4S!WjMl% 1 h' shown by taking an unhabituated l>east and attacliing a 
ntUDbeir of ticks over a given limited area (as under the tail). If the 
animal h now' thoroughly sprayed all over its body, and care taken to 
except this small area, and guard against its being moistened by the 
araeniipal solution, it will be found that the attached ticks will remain 
nnaffeeted, showing thereby that the destruction of the tick is effected by 
strictly local influences, either by the deposit upon its l>ody direc^tly of 
the poisonous fluid itwdf or by the process of imbibition, or sucking, of 
the same from the deeper layers of the skin of an habituated animal. 

Conversely, it can be shown that the poisonous effect, though strictly 
ioealj ift not due to a simple depogition on the surface of the skin, result- 
ing from one or more dippings. If, in an habituated animal, a patch of 
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ekin is shaved closely and then thorouglily washed so as to remove alt 
deposited arsenic with the hair and surface epithelium before attaching 
the ticks, the lethal result will follow to the same degree as in the case 
of an habituated animal in which such precautions have not been taken. 
The practical hearing ot observations, therefore, is that all parts of an 
animal to which ticks can gain access must b<‘ subject'd to the thorough 
application of the arnenical solnlion at short intervals. If this point is 
not observed, regions of llic body will renmin open to attacik, and may 
prove the ‘"lieel of Aeliillea’^ — ^tlie one small vulnerable ]>oini of atiaetk-- 
through which infection may bec^ome established. 

If care is taken to notic(‘ tht* number of aniinnls ])assing through a 
dip which manage io <»scape a ('omplete contact willi the <]ip])ing fluid, 
the percentage will he found considerable. Many boasts will fail to 
ccmpletely ininiersc’ Uieir h(‘ads, tlie root of the ears and poll frequently 
escaping, while others will be found to kcc]) the tail so close tliat a dry 
liU’oa will he forjjKHl under its root after the l)easl emerges from the dip. 
or the ears will be held clofely applied to tlie head, Iherohv avoiding tin* 
thorough irrigation of their interior surfa(*es. (Completely effectual irn- 
incisions will not, as a rule, be found in much more than 8()^ })er cent, 
of <»attle dipped, especially where beasts are liastily hustled tlirougi) a 
(lip-tank. Tliese points sliould be remembered in routine dljiping, other- 
wise areas of skin, sucli as the root of tin* tail or the inner ear (whi(di are 
actual ^^predilection sites” for the tick) will permit escape of the ticks 
there attached, and jnevent the estahlishnient of any liabituation of the 
tissues at such spots. The smearing or hand dressing of these parts by 
(»ily preparations is a useful procedure, so far as it act^ as a deterrent to 
ti(ik approach, but if the protection of the animal is to be made as com- 
plete as possible such measures should not be made to supersede the 
application .of the dipping fluid itself to the parts in question if this thor- 
ough application of an arscnic*a1 solution to all paiis is ensured, either hy 
spraying or effectual dipping (or a oomhination of both pro(*esRes easy of 
application), it will lie found that the need for special oily dressings, 
etc., will lye, in a great measure, done away witli. Where such measures 
as the above are adopted upon a fenced fami tlK' eradication, or reduc- 
tion to a minimum, of tick-life is accomplished within a surprisingly 
short space ()f time, Init w'here, instead of the system fjf short-interval 
dipping, an int.erval of two w<^ks has be^n allowed to elapse, the progress 
towards eradic-ation has beer much slower, such an interval, especially 
during hot weather, permitting the increase of inmimcrnble ticks whmh, 
under the system of short-interval dipping, would either have been 
poisoned upon the beast or have met their destruction through the more 
frequent immersion necessitated by that system. 
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The followiDg schedules may, perhaps, be open lo 1]i(‘ objection 
that they have been based upon meagre data. This may he so, but ii. 
is thought such data will be found ample enough to establish the point 
at issue in a suflSciently conclusive niannc'r. Although the foregoing 
observations have been based upon the action and effect of an arsenif al 
fluid of known composition* — tlie ‘‘Laboratory Dip” — it is probable that 
fi(‘vera] of the proprietary dips, recently adjusted and now before the 
public, would have given equally satisfactory results. 

The endeavour of the writer, however, has been simply lo show that 
arsenic (in certain definite proportions and combinations) is capaldc 
of more effeidive use as a destroyer of tick-life than has been generally 
accepted in the past, its further inflnonce in retarding the developiiu ut 
of pathogenic germs after Iheir inoculation is a point also likely to pro>e 
of utility in the suppression of tick-borne diseases. Apart, however, fi'om 
the control of tick diseases, the economic* loss to South Africa from tifk 
ravage is (‘onsiderablc, and it is hoped thal the widening of our know- 
ledge, however slightly, will tend to advance the time when Hie cradit.i- 
tion of the tick from Souili Africa will he (*<»nsid(‘rc.(l as a not inipraclii - 
able policy. 

I wish to acknowledge the able help received in the foregoing work 
from my veterinarv assistant, Mr. Shilsion, M.R.( who has been 
assiduous in Ids efforts to further the same. 

y 

SCHEDFLK -a.*' 

Tije Ability of an Animal to kill Ticks PL.vrKi) upon it i\(^RE\siis 

WITH THE Number of Dtpptnos .such Animal rec’eives. 

i. One Spraying {or Dipping) — 

No. of animals: 2. 

No. of ticks applie<l to each: b. 

No.l. All ticks alive and attached after twenty-four hours; two dead 
next day, aiuTone the day following. 

No. 2, Five ticks alive and remaining attaelied after three days (en- 

^rged). 

• The maintenance of such dipping fluids at their proper strength is a poidt of 
some importance, neglect of which has been the cause of both failure and loss in several 
Ittiown cases* This difl^tty of maintaining the proper arsenical strength can be, in a 
great measure, overcome by the use of a simple appliance devised by my brother, Dr. 
WatkinskPtto^ord, by which the farmer can, at any time, ascertain the exact strength 
<»f his dip, even though he has no specialisEed knowledge. W. P. 
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2. T IV <t Sprayings — « 

No. of iiMinirils \ 2, 

No. of ticks applied to cacli : (5, 

Interval between sprayii^^.* 34 lioiirs. 

No. !>. One tick dead in 31 lioiirs, Ihe remainder being retnoved ins 
(onrse of evperinient (see below). 

No. JO. 'rbre(‘ licks d^'ad in 24 hours, tfje remainder being removed:, 

3. Three Sprayingff — 

No. of animals'; (>. 

No. of ticks applied: 1 infected lick to eacli. 

Interval ladween sj)rayiugs: 3 days. 

No. IP. Ihnnoved alive aftor 15 niirnites. 

N(». 20. Removed alive afler 2 hours. 

No. 21. Dropped after feeding for 2 hours. 

No. 22. f)ropped after feeding for 3| hours. 

No. 23. Dropped after feeding for 1.J hours. 

No. 2J. Moribund after 3 li’onrs: removed dead in 24 hours. 

4. Four Sprayings — ‘ ^ 

No. of animals: 6. 

No. of tioks applied: 1 infected tick to each. 

Interval between sprayings: 3 days. 

No. J3. 4'ick removed alive after 1 hour. 

No. 14. Tick dead wiiliin 24 lanirs. 

No. 15. Tick dead within 24 hours. 

No. 1(). lick removed alive after 30 mimiies. 

No. li. Tick removed dead after 0 hours. 

No. Tick removed dead after 6.4 hours. 

jV.fi*— In the case of two, three, aud four sprayings, the ticks were* 
illduced to attach themselves with difficulty. 

,v ttm case of oim 

uiiride;4o 'exert,. 'any 

tielcs 
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In the c?ase of two sprayings, animals >[os. and .10 ijermit the- 
survival for a period of twenty hours of the majority of their ticks. 

in tlie ca^e of three and four sprayings, only one tick (infected) 
was attached to eacdi animal, the endeavour being to ensure the infection 
pt the aniiuals in question by tJie t^mallest numku* of ticks. 

The results upon the individual ticks w^ould appear indicate iii 
a satisfactory manner the increasing killing capacity of tlie skin of the 
beast. In the case of four sprayings, the lethal effect upon the tick is^ 
well marked, a few hours in some cases snffi(dng to ensure its destruction. 

In the above cases tlie skin at the point of the attachment of the 
ticks was tliuroughly cleansed to ensure tla* *a]>sence of arsenic • whicii 
might have h(H*ome deposited upon the surhue from the spray. 

N,B . — Throughout tlie sviceeeding observations the process of spray^* 
ing or rlip})ing has been a(lo])ted indiffei’ently, the strength of*the spray- 
ing and dipping Iluids being e<jual in all eases. 

SCHKDrLK 

The Lenotit of TiiSiE ela7\six(} sinci: ttii: lasp Dicimxg dkterminks 

CHE AiniiTTY OF AN IlABnTATFI) AvnCVU TO KlIJ. TrOK8 WHICH 

MAY liECOMK ATTACUFD TO IT. 


Dayss Hinre l)i|>pin;u' 



I day 
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5 *kyH 
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Observation on above \ — 

The main indications of this experiment are sufficiently clear to show 
that — even aftej* an extended period — ^tlie infiuonco of habituation is 
exerted to some degree. During the three or four days succeeding dipping 
the lethal capacity of an animal appears considerable, but this power 
drops in a week or ten days so that only about 50 per cent, of tit;k8 at- 
taching theinsfdves would be i)oisoned. The lessened ability of certain 
animals to deal with ticks gaining access to their skin (c.f. No. 25 above), 
is noticed in observations on Schedule P. In none of the unbabituated 
animals — of w}ii(di several were used as i'ontrols — were ticks observed to 
be oilier tl^an vigorous, no dead ones being at any time found. 

StTIEDCLE “0/' 

-Obbeijvations to show that m jlAJUTiTATRi) Animals tiik KEFEr'f ox 
Ticks of a given Dijoung is more kaimd than in ^Son-hamitu- 
ATEi) Animals. 



HaLitnated 


Non-habitnated 


No. of 
Beafit 

No. 1 1 

No. 19 

No. 39 

No 6 No. 29 No ’ll 

1 

No. 33 


No-, of Tioks attached bcfoi’c 
Dipping 

No. of 'ricks atta( 4 jed l»efore Dipping 

UourtH 

after 

Dipping 


7 * 

»4 

■: 1 

16 i 10 1 7 

_ i .. J . 

»3 


No. of Ticks surviving after 
Dipping 

No. of Ticks surviving after Dipping 

3 

4 

5 

10 

16 ; 7 1 7 

12 

6 

4 

1 

Mori bn n<] 

3 

.‘31 7 I 7 

10 

9 

3 

0 

I 

5 14 14 


20 

o 

0 

0 

2 0 1 

i 1 

3 



0 

0 

1 1 0 j 0 

2 


^'Ohsermiions on above : — 

It will be seen from the ak>ve table that the rapidity with which an 
habituated animal is able to deal with the majority of its tieJis during 
the first few hours after dipping, is greater than in the case of non- 
hiibituated animals; thus at 6 limirs the habituated animals show the 
BUTvival of only 27, 14* and 21 per cent, of their ticks, wffiile the un- 
"habituated retain alive 70, 77, 81, and 100 per cent, of their ticks re- 
spectively. 





Ohsekvatio^s to show the Retakoation of the Infective pRocE5i5< in the Habituated Animal, 


-Dippino and Tick-T)esthoytno Agenis. 
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Uf on Soheiule * D ^ 

The aobve table shows the distinct influence of dipping in lengthen- 
ing the pt>riod of incubation of East Coast Fever. 

M/ here dipping followed dir<?ctly after the exposure to infection 
(Table B), the average period of onset is over tJie twelfth day, while one 
out of the five animals exposed to the infection has failed to react up to 
tlie twenty-fourth day. 

Where dipping preciedes by twenty-foui* hours and immediately 
succeeds such exposure to infection (Table (-), the average incuibation 
is extended to sixteen days, while here two Injasts have failed to contract 
the disease. 

In Table A all the animals have become infected dining tfie period 
of their exposure at an average incubation period of nine days. The 
temperatures shown are in all cases morning temperatures, the midday 
and evening registrations being more pronounced. 

The numbers of arimals comprising tins experiment are small, but 
the final comparative results show satisfactorily the undoubted influence 
exerted by the arsenical applications. 

Notes taken as the animals were removed from the infection paddock 
showed that infection by nymphal brown ticks existed in every ease, 
though never to an excessive degree. Aduli brown ticks w^ere only oc- 
casionally noted, The effect of dipping or spraying upon these? immature 
tiek% is so rapidly exerted tlmt, an hour or two after the application of 
the; fluid, the Tnajoriiv null kf found dead, and it is probable the poison- 
ing process begins directly the arsenical solution is brought into contact 
with the insect. In adult ticks — ^which are more hardy — the legs cJoni- 
mence to straighten out and relax their hol(3 in from two to three hours 
after dipping, this being especially the case wdiere they are attached to 
an habituated beast. Such observations go to prove that the actual in- 
fetdion of an animal is rapidly established after the attachment of the 
infective tick^ and the persistence of the tick for any length of time at 
the point of its attachment is nece^^^ for the acepmplwhnient of 
the infective process. 

The lengthened period of show^^ tlie above table shows 

that the restraining influence is one exertpd upon the disease germ itself 
after its deTposftion by the tick in the d^per layei^ of the animaF^ skin 
rather than to a restraint exerted upon the actiial mechanism of 
tion' by: -te 'tick. ,, 

The inipot^nce tjferefoit! is obvious of so habituating a beast tliat 
the deeper layers of hie may beedme able both ip poison the tick 
/|i^d;also ■ to exert' a' ^wtraluiilljf, ;,i^.«eiiec uppn,- tho deyeloj^l^- bl' 
'^Sl^b-geTm itself, thodgh,: whether' this 'restraint 'can ■he 
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an extent as will pemanentiy hold back the development of such germ— 
is a matter for further observation. 

The extension of the incubation time, however, from an merage of 
fioin nine to at least sixteen days proves that a degice of restraint 
hitherto unsuspected is possible to the habituaed animal apart from his 
increased power as a tick destroyer. 

SCHEDULE 

Estimation of the amount of Aksknic retained by the Hair and 
Hjue of Animals for varying periods after Du'J'imng. 

Number 1. 

Devon heifer. • 

Skin : Very thin, 1 s<j. ft. weighing 6i oz. 

Hair: Long, fine, and thick. 

Sprayings: Last six nprayings in twenty-four liours; prcvinuj^ly every 
fifth day. 

Killed: Tweiitv-fnnr liour:^ after last spraying. 

Analysis: 1 sq. ft. of skin contained: — 

In Haif and Sinirf, In Skin itself 

1^0*2 grarniiK*, or I d grains. -228 gramme, or 3-r>lS gJ'inns. 
Number 2. 

Black and while bull. 

Skin: aVItMlium thickness. 

Hair: Strong, medium length, but not thick. 

Sprayingn: Daily for tea days; previously every fifth day. 

Ivilled: Twenty-four hours after last spraying. 

Analysis: 1 sq. ft. of skin contained: — 

In Hair and Scurf. In Skin 

•201 gramme, or 3-1 grains 196 gramme, or 3 02 grains. 
Number 3. 

Devon bull. 

Skin: Medium tliicknoss. 

Hair: Fine. long, and verv ihiek. 

Sprayingfe: Every fivt' days for months, and last spraying? every 
third day. 

Killed: Twenty- four hours after last spraying. 

Analysis; 1 sq. ft. of skin (‘ontinued:— 

In Hair an I Scurf In Skin itself. 

gramme, or 8-1 grains, *224 gramme, or 3 45 grain's. 

4. 

Black heifer (Kaftt). > 

Skm.: ,Very thick, 1 square foot weighing 18 oz. 

fairly thick. . , 

Etery five days for several months. 
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Killed: Five days after last spraying. 

Analysis: 1 sq. ft. of skin contained: — 

III Hair and Scurl’. In Skin itsell'. 

•35sJ gramme, or 54 grains. *251 gramme, or 3-87 grains. 
Number 5. 

Sliortlioriii heifer. 

Skin: Not taken. 

Hair: Fairly long, line, medium thickness, 26*55 grammes to square ft. 
Sprayings: Once five days before death. Not previously for eight 
weeks. 

Analysis; 1 ft. «>(* hair coiitained : 

■116 gramme, or I S j^^ains 

The carcass of this la^isl was sprayed iinmediahdy after death, and 
after drying I stjuan* foot of rkin was removed weighing 8:J oz«. 

In Hair and St ud. In Skin it.s<‘lf 

17 gramme, or 7-25 grains. 008 gramme, or 0*123 grains. 

Number 6. 

Crofis-lired steer. 

Skin: Fairly thick. 

Hair: Moderately long. 

Sprayings: Dipped regularly for several months , killed ion days after 
last dipping. 

Analv«i*^: I sq. ft. of skin contained: — 

In Hair and S<!urf. In Skin ilsrif, 

■26 gramme, or 1 grains. *137 gramme, or 21 grains. 

Number 7. 

Siiorthorn steer. 

Skin: Noi taken. 

Hair: Fairlv long, fine, medium thiekness. weight hi*ing 26*55 gms. 
Spra.yings: Last spraying eiglit weeks before removal of hair. 

Analysis: Hair and scurf from 1 square foot eontained : — 

156 gramme, or 2*45 grains. 

Number 8. 

('alf: Was sprayed six months 4y.jf ore taking hair (see text ) ; 1 square 
foot of hair contained: — 

0*388 gramme, or *6 grain. 

Number 9. 

C'alf: Sprayed sev(*n months before taking hair; 1 square foot cou-^ 
tail led : — 

•0194 gramme, or *3 grain 
Observalionx upon Schedule .. 

44ie main points of interest above are the ability of retention of 
arseni<* hy the skin itself, and also the extent to which the hak afeoriB 
and retains the same. 
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In No. 1 above, the eiuleavour \va.s made to* increase the arsenical 
content of the skin by a repetition of the spraying process every few 
liours, allowing time only for the previous spi’aying to dry, tlie animal 
liaving been previously dipped every five days for many months. The 
approximate amount of arsenic in one s(juare foot of hide removed after 
death was .*>1 grains, or less (?ven lhan in the case of the animal No. 4, 
vvliich had been simply dipped every liv- days ])ut whose skin contained 
— in a similar area — nearly I grains. Daily sprayings for ten days (No. 
2) after previous liahituation gives even a lower figure grains), 

while after leii days’ cessalioii from his n^gular five-day s))raying. No. fi 
still possess(‘- 1 g!“ains of arsoni<‘ !(» the square f(;oi. 

]hfi‘er(‘U(u‘s of tliickness in tiM‘ skins eslimatod ])roI)ably accounted 
fur cmTospofuliug dilhu'emrs in arseni('al cont^mi to some ext(mt, for 
such diifeixuKM's in weight of ojk* s<juare Tout taken frr>ni ilu* same n'gion 
(d (lifferent lu'asls varied greatly. Such variance, Imwever, yannot ex- 
plain the great dispa rily existing lietvveen cases No. 1 and 4, where the 
nundi lighter square of skin ((>.1 oz. ) contained nearly as mueh arsenic as 
th(‘ pie('e almost three times its own weight and thiidaiess. 

'rti(‘ (Ii(fer(Mic(‘s ii^ the rate of jdiminat ion os well as the lengths of 
time since spraying would also detmunine tr> no small extent the rliffer- 
prices observed in tin* arscmical contents. 

(4^his question of rate of elimination is dealt with in Schedule 

The main point brought out hy the skin figures above is — consider- 
ing the variations of time, interval, etc. — the constancy of the physio- 
logi(?al ‘^saturation point/’ which varies in tlie skins of fully habituated 
animals sucli as Nos. 1, 2, and only from 3-02 grains to 3-81 grains. 

Where an animal such as No o has been allowed to remain free 
from arsenical applications for an extended jveriod such as eight weeks, 
the skin content is seen to liave fallen to less than half a grain, wliilc ten 
(lays since the last dipping allows the arsenical content of the skin to 
fall to two and one-tenth grains (No. 6), at which point the beast was 
unable, in forty-eight hours, to kill any of the ticks with which he was 
experimentally infested. 

Examination of the figures given for tlie hair are interesting as 
showing the persistence of traces or arsenic (in Nos. 8 and 9) after six 
and seven months respectively, and also as confirming the extent of the 
of epidermic structures alluded to elsewhere. 
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SCHEDULE “F/’ 

To Show the Elihihatiox of Asseihg by the Hi®nby8 at 
VABY fo Periods after Dipping. 


Nutnber of Arnemc in Urine at intervals since Spra\injf* ci infra. 
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K)bservaliom upon Schedule — 

The above observations were suggested by (1) tlie constancy of the 
]>oint of physiological saturation (as noted in Scltcdule '‘li”) ami 
sj>eculation as to the probable channel by which arsenic rn ext-cHs of that 
amount became eliminaied, and (2) from Die varying behaviour oi‘ cer- 
tain cattle (in respect of their tick-killing properties) after exposure to 
*e<)iial arsijnical treatmept. 

The presence of arHciiic in the urine after dipping proves its active 
absorption by the living skin, and also tends to disprove the generally 
Hi'cept(*f] theory of the non -absorption of watery solutions by the skin. 

In. the schedule aliove it will bo noticed that the period of maxinnun 
^excretion of avseuie is, in the ease of N*os. 11 and 13, diiring the earlier 
hours succeeding dipping (from the sixth to the tenth hours), and that 
aft(;r this period a rapidly decreasing output is observed. This falling off 
is not so marked in Die case of JTo. 10, although the figure during Die 
first six lioiirs is very liigh; No. 30 maintains a steady output, laniig 
higher at seventy-two hours (when observations were discontinued) than 
at any previous time. This beast was chosen for urine examination be- 
eause he rapidly destroyed any ticks placed upon him. Xo. Ifi posst^sshd 
the lisual killing capacity, while Xos, 31 and 12 wore chosen as being 
unusiiall.r detlcient in this respect. The results of the exaininatioii of 
the urine of the above animals strongly suggests the existence of a vary- 
ing individual tfekddffing^ power determined-H)n the one hand— by the 
serviceable retention, or — on the other— by the too rapid elimination of 
tho arsenic gaming access to the skin through dipping. Further 
flrmatory dWn atinns on point would be of interest, tlmugJi 
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practical value would not be great inasmuch as the refractory or non- 
ick-killing condition is only found in a minority of animals so far as 
I am able to determine. 

JSroTiis ON Technique, etc. 

The methods by wJiicU the arsenical estimations were arrived) at 
were those in general use. The quantitative figures given in Schedules 

and “F*’ have a strict comparative value amongst themselves, and 
theses were obtained by the usual methods of quantitative analysis. 

Qualitative confirmation was, however, in nearly all cases resorted, 
to as check to observations, and controls of normal skin and normal 
urine were used to correct the methods employed. In most cases of skin 
analysis presence of arsenic was confirmed by Reinsclr’s metliod, the more 
delicate test of Gutzeit being empkwed in all other cases. A comparative 
rather than a quantitative value is, however, claimed for the above ob- 
servations as being the point of practical value to be aimed at. 

In the case of urine estimations no measure of the total quantity 
excreted daring the twenty- four hours was secured. 

Skin areas were carefully marked off on the living beast to avoid 
error through stretching, contraction, etc,, after death, when such skin 
was removed from the carcass. The hair was tlien clipped close and the 
area of skin sliaved as closely as possible. Weighings wore then made of 
skin and hair. 

Ticks used for the purpose of determining the lethal effect of 
sprayings, dippings, etc., were mainly adult red ticks (/f. evertH), 
though brown (R, appendiralniiis) nymphal and adult forms were fre- 
quently used, and occasionally bont (A. hchraeuiu) and bont-legged ticks 
(H, aegyplhwi) were secured for the purpose. 

The infections produced by exposure to infected juiddock were in 
all cases uucom plicated East Oonst Fever, a point which was ascertained 
both by tlie finding in the corpuscle of the appropriate organism and by 
the presence of Koch's bodies in the glaud-juiee ot affected animals. 


It has been estimated that a two-year-old steer will eat its own 
weight of food every two weeks, and if properly bred and of the riglit 
type gain an average of from one and a half to two pounds per day. 


Sheep as a rule have only two teats though sometimes the rudiments 
0t k aeoond pair are easily distinguished 
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NOTES FOJl THE COMING SEASON. 


A Dheful Gidjxu Cultivator. — The “Chamimon’' Pl.vxter with a 
New Improvement. — Facts ABOirr the ^‘Ceres'" Separator. — 
The "‘Samson’- Petrol Engine. — Another Fibre Maciiine . — Asr 
Earthnttt and Cowpea Thresher. 


The (levclopnient ni th<' use of inaobiiierv in vouneciion with fanning 
operations is gononilly a safe index of the progrciss of agriculture and 
of the increasing appreciation of scientitur niethods on the part of far- 
mers. The us(^ of machinery saves tim(‘ and labour, and so saves money, 
and, besides, maehinery generally' ])erforms work more ellicienlly than 
is the case where hand labour is employed, all oi' w'hieh involves an 
increase in the net ])rofits of tlie farm. The logical outcome of these 
reflections is tliat, w hore yon find a number of agricultural machinery 
firms well established and doing a good trade, yon may take it, first, that 
the farmers tlicrc‘, have been denng tiurly well in the* past, and, sc'condly, 
what is more, that thc^y will do better in the' future, other ihiugs being 
equal, wdiilst, thirdly, you (*an he jiretty eoufident tliat those farmcM's 
arc beginning at least to rc^alise the importanc'e ol mecdianical powTr in 
modorji farming as a ipoans both of saving tinie and lahonr and of 
securing improved results. 

In Natal we have a number of wc‘ll-establislu‘d and enterprising 
macdiiiiery firms, wdio, in a spirit of healthy competition, are doing a. 
great deal in the way of introducing the latc^st impiememts and machine's 
from oversea, and, what is more, in securing the adaptation of some of 
these macdiines to the special n^cpiiremcmts of South Africa. Wc, for 
our part, endeavour at c'very opportunity to bring to the notice of our 
readers new and im])rovc^d machines, and wdiemwer occasion offers wc) 
prosecute inquiries oversea as to nc‘w^ machines referred to in our ex- 
changes. In the course of the present article we are going to give the 
results of two such sets of inquiries— one of them, dealing with a new 
fibre macdiine, and the other with an American peanut or earthnut 
Harvester. 

It was in continuance of the endeavours we have made in the past 
to keep our readers up to date in this direction that, upon receipt re^ 
eently, from Messrs. MaleomeSs & Co., Lid., the well-known machinery 
firm of Durban and East London, of a copy of their newly-issued ?Cata- 
logue of Advanced Agriculturai Implements and Machinery,’! we wrota 
for particulars of certain of the machines mentioned therein, as we 
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thought some reference to them in these pages would prove of special 
interest to our readers, in reply to which inquiry we received much fuller 
details than it was possible to publish in the catalogue. These particular 
maohiiKJS were (a) the Single Dutchman Cultivator, (b) the ^‘Ciiaiapion’^ 
Planter with disc openers, (e) the ‘T'eres” Separator, and {d) the ‘‘Sam- 
son'^ Petrol Engine. MeKSsrs. Malcomes!; & Co. also kindly furnished us 
with electros, by which we are enabled to illustrate these maehmes and 
engine. i'Jie catalogue itself is a very well-got-up and well-illustrated 
publication, consisting of a little over lOi) large pages. It is made 
especially easy of refei-enee by the division of its index into nine sec- 
tions, dealing respectively with (1) Ploughs, (2) Cultivators, (3) Planters, 
(4) Harvesting Ma<'binory, (o) Engines, Thrash(‘rs, and Horse Gears, (<>) 
Mealie Shellers and (irinding Mills, (1) Dairy Appliances, (8) Irrigation 
Machinery, and (0) ]\liscellan(‘ous — which incdndes hay balers and forage 
presses, ehaff-eutters, winnowers, ]>o'ato sorters and cutters, dam 
scrapers, tobacco cutters, wure strainers, drilling machines,- and many 
other farm requisites. Wc have room here for no more than a reference 
to the particular maeliines mentioned above, but wo advist* readers to 
w^rii to Messrs. ^Ia]coni(‘Ss & Co., Idd., Tor a copy of their (Mtalogue, 
which, we inay add. is also issued in the Dutch language. 

The Single DrTimMAN Cn/nvATOB. 

The first implement in tlie catalogue before us to which we would 
like to draw readers^ attention is the Single Dutchman Cultivator, which 
is built somewhat on the lines of tlie ‘Captain Kidd^’ Cultivator — which 
is becoming more and more widely known in South Africa — except thnr 
the discs arc replaced by shovels. This implement is probably the mopt 
up-to-date riding cultivator with shovels on the market, and is capable 
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of an infinite variety of adjustments, besides being under the perfect 
control of the operator. Owing to the parallel gang movement, the 
shovels can be moved to the right or left as required to dodge crooked: 
plants in the row by a slight movement of the operator's foot, and can 
be shifted out of tlie straight even as much as six or eight inches or back 
again whilst the cultivator is traielling forward about a foot. Now that 
so many farmers are using mules and donko3^s in place of oxen cultiva- 
tors of this description arc coming into more general use, and it stands 
to reason it is a great achantage to have a riding cultivator in place of 
a ivalking cultivator, thus saving the operator to a groat extent. The- 
cultivator is fitted with concave wheels and diist-jiroof hnl s. 

Tiii: Nkw ‘"(hiAMPiOK’^ pLANmn. 

The ‘^Ciiainpion’' Planter n(‘e(ls no introduction to Smith African 
farmers, the success of this machine having been plienoinenal and thou- 
sands being now in use in this country. Readers will )»e interested, how- 
ever, to learn that this planter is now fitted with revolving disc openers 
instead of runners; and the ojiinion of farmers is that in many classes 
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of soil this is a great advantage, as it preyents clogging, and insures a., 
more uniform depth of planting. The discs are also able to cut through 
old stalks or roots or similar obstacles more effectively than can the 
^pners. The accompanying illustration shows the machine as it hour 
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In this connection we learn that Mr. Sidney Moon, of Mandei^ston, 
who was recently so successful in carrying off the championship pri/.e 
ahd numerous other awards for maize at the Johannesburg and Bloem- 
fontein shows, uses exclusively the ‘’•Champion^’ Planter for planting his 
mealies, and speaks in the highest lernis of praise about this rnaehijie. 

The ‘'Oeties*' Sepaiiajou. 

The ^^Ceres” is a new se])arator that ha^; (omc to stay. According 
to reports which Messrs. Malconiess liave reieivcd \m tests coinhictofl 
at the Nel's Bust Dairy, the JSTatal Creamery, and the Tweesprnit Crea- 
mery, this separator seems to be about the (leanest skimming se])araior 
now on the market, tlie percentage of tmttcr-fat loft in the milk being 
as low as 0-02. This separator is fitted with stdr-balancing bowl, wbicb, 
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acting on the same principle as does the spinning top, automatically 
centres itself when in motion, thus insuring that the bowl will always 
run perfectly true even though the separator itself may be standing a 
little out out plumb* It is, we think, a well-recognised fact that the 
most efficient separating device consists of a series of discs so arranged 
as to separate the milk int^ thin radial layers, but the objection to the 
joae of such discs in the past has been that they have to be placed in the 
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machine in a certain order of rotation, thnB making the machine com- 
plicated and ditfiexilt to clean and handle generally. This disadvantage* 
is entirely overcome in the ‘^Ceres'’ — ^whi(‘h is fitted with this disc 
separating device — ^as the discs can Ixj placed in the machine in any 
order wJmtever. It has a further good feature in the central oil device, 
which automatically feeds tlie oil to the different hearings, and the 
loose spindle which obviates the necessity for replacing the whole bowl 
when the spindle bcoines worn. 

A new and iivteresting device has been fitted to the “Ceres’^ milk 
and ( ream cans whicli lielps to n^sist tin* formation of rest inside the 
cans. This device consists of a small disc of a certain alloy fitted in 
the Imttoni of the can wiiieh has the effect of (M-(*ating a galvanic action 
which absorbs the electric ions, those ordinarily causing tin* rust to> 



form. This disc does not in any way alter the general appearance of 
the can nor affect its strength or durability. It requires no attention 
in use beyond keeping clean, and does not increase the price of the can. 
It is proving a most successful and valuable addition. The accompany- 
ing illustration gives an idea of the general appearance of the can. 

The “Samson''’.Pktj{ol Ei^oixe. 

At the Durban Show Messrs. Malcomess & (lo. exhibited a useful liittl^ 
engiiu? for farm purposes which visitors there will parobably remember 
attracted a good deal of attention, and for which we think there’ will; 
u good demand in this country in^the fittuie. This engine, an illustra^ 
tion of wliieh we give herewith, is known its the ^^Samson^’ Petrol En- 
gine, and one of its gy^t adA^antages is its extremely moderate price.. 
It can be worked on peti^l. Natal aleohol. or similar fuel, and atarts bjr 
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means of an electric spark furnished by a battery (which is provided 
with the engine) in a similar way to which a luoior starts; turn on the 
current, give the starting handle a turn, and the engin^^ is running at 
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THE “SAMSON, ’• 

once; there is no trouble and no delay* It runs equally well a full or 
a light load. It lias a low fuel consumption, and is made in three sizes 
— i\e»y 2, 4, and 6 It can be used for driving jiumps, shellors, 

chaff cutters, grinders, or any similar small farm machinery. The prices 
run from £30. 

As stated earlier in this article, have been making in- 
quiries overba regarding two other raaoliines, some details of which 
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we thought would prove interesting to cOine of our rcadeiv* The^e are: 
(1) A JSiew Uecwticatiiig Maohine, and a Peanut or Eartbnut 
Thresher. 

Tni: Puujst Uecouti gating AIachink. 

The Burn Fibre Decorticating Machine t'aine to our notice as a re- 
sult f>f a paragraph appearing in the Philippine Ayricullurul Meview of 
December last. As this paragraph bricHj dcxcJ'i bes tlie nii.eiiinc tse set 
it out here as wc found it: — 

“Messrs. Burn & Co.^ Ltd.;, of (‘ukiiita^ India, luivO;, through ibeir 
representative, Mr. A. \V. Prautsch made application to the Division of 
Ajchives and Ihiti'nts of the E:seculive Hiirean for a [>iUeiiL on their new 
heiup"Stri))[)ing luaeliine wiiieli they believe is siipiuior to everytliing ehe 
of the kind at preseiil on the niarket. TJie machine put out by this com- 
pany is said to have betii ojxu'ated suceossliilly all thrirugli Indi.’. Tiie 
capacity of the machine is claimed lo he 1.000 jbs. of iiemj) [:er <!;iy ; tiic 
hemp is fed at the top of tOe madiine, throiign (liree cori’ugat' ii rollers 
which are placed iti the shape of a V. At tiie end oT tliesc j oilers it is 
clamped and run through a single set of stripj)ej‘s re\olving on a wlieel 
that makes 1,000 revolutions per minute. Ai tiie point of contael with 
the vstrippors a powerful stream of water plays on the hemp just us it 
reaches the strippers, and another stream cleans from, the libn', when it 
ptsses the knives, any pulp that lias not betm previously remo\ed. After 
this simple process the hemp falls on an einlless chain abrjiit d feet \^ idc. 
which carries it back w^itbin a lew feet of the starting })oiMt.‘' 

Seeing this paragraplu we thought it well t/> write to Messrs. Ihim 
and Co., Ltd., for ]n*ic'es and an illustration of the macliinc. In tlie 
course of tlieir reply Messrs. Burn & Co. state: — ‘"^This machine I'.as been 
designed to treat the fibrous leaves of tlie great family of A//r/re.s', par- 
ticularly the Sisal variety; and it decorticates tliese leaves better and 
more perfectly than any other machine that we have yet seen or heard of. 

. . . We have had, through the kindness of a friend interested in 

fibre extraction, forwarded to us from Manila, in the Philippines, some 
stalks of tlie inedible banana variety, growing there in abundance and 
commonly known as the Manila hemp stalks, to experipient with in our 
machine. These stalks, which were about 14 feet in length, were put 
through one of our machines and were decorticated most successfully, the 
remit being more and better fibre with less waste than from any other 
machine he (our friend) had ever «’een. We profess, therefore. th«at our 
machine is capable of treating successfully plants of the agave famih^ 
and stalks of the hemp variety referred to above. Tn fact, it can treat 
with more or less success .almost all plants of pulpy (as opposed to sticky) 
nature, such as Agave or Banana.” 





The above illustrates a ploii^hiui*; trial made by .Messrs. (1. Xorth ^ Soivs With their Saunders I’niversal Motor, shown 
in a previous picture. The plouj^h iiseii was thetr •‘C'rjhmiitl ' thrce-turrow, which ha*' recently been aheretl somewhat in 
certain matters ot' detail. The land s*‘hcti.d was haul, aiul was turned over to a depth of t rum 4 to S inches. 
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The prieo of the iiiaciiiuie, eonipieie with countershal't and pullevd 
packed and delivered t'.o.h. Uahailta is. we learn, 13s. 4d. (Hs. 4,150). 
The nett weight of the conijdeie juachine is 63 cvvt., and the gross weight 
in packages is 65 cwi. >Shippiiig measurements are 305 cub. It., or, say, 
•6^ tons, taking 50 enl). ft. to the ton. Me^^srs. Jhirn & Co.'s address is 
Howrah, Bengal. 

An E.arth-nht Thueshei?. 

The second machine about which we have made inquiries is an 
'^arthnut threslier manufactured at the Ellis Keystone Agricultural Works 
(Mr. George C. Burgess, general agent, Petersburg, Va., TJ.S.A.). We 
noticed a paragraph in the Barbados Agnrultural with reference 

io this thresher, and as machines for threshing earthnirts are by no 
means common we thought inquiry into the matter would prove interest- 
ing. Mr. Burgess has sent us some particulars and an illustration of the 
machine— which latter we reproduce herewith. ‘ The particulars furnished 
arc not as full as. we could have liked, but it appears that the thresher is 
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made in three sizes, numbered 1, 2 and 3. It appears, alfeo, that tilt 
machine is i-iin by horse or mule tread power, and that the same xnaehiiae 
can also be used for threshing all kinds of grain by using a special at- 
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taclmient niadc lor that purpose* The peanut thresher can also, judging 
from some of tiie printed teatiinoniuls aeeonipanying the catalogue we 
hav(? reeeiv(‘d, h(‘ used for threshing eowpeis, and it is quite probable — 
though it is not' so stated — ^that it would do for soy l,>eans as well. On 
this latter point we liaA'C written again to Mr. Jkirgess, aatl. wdll publish 
his reply in due eourse. A machine that vrill thresh soy beans wull un- 
doubtedly be a great advantage; in fact, sliall have to Inive some such 
machine before long if the industry makes good progress. TTufortnnately 
w'e are unable to quot^e the prices of the thresher, as the catalogue dovis 
not mention tliem, but we are inquiring on this point also. 

Tn the course of his letter Mr. Burgess says: — ^tPeamit growing has 
gotten to be one of our greatest industries liero, and, wliile the crop for 
the past few years has reached the million bushel mark, the industry is • 
still in its infancy. All of the worn-out land which would scarcely pror 
dtioe anything else will make good peanuts by using commercial fertiliser* 
One of the biggest drawbacks to raising them here is the scarcity of ' 
labour to pick tbem off, but .since the introduction of our machiiie thia: 
has been eliminated/* 
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Thm Struoturm of Sugar Gano. 


ITS INFLUEaXCE on mill WOIMv is factories. 


The Experiment Station of the Hawaiian Siigiir LManters* Association, 
has, according to tJie West ljidi.es A (/ricnif t/raf \r/rs, ir^^:ued its lldj’tieth 
hulietiri luider the titJe of ‘‘The intiiience oi the Stiiudure of the C'ane 
on Mill Work in Sugar Factories,'* by the well-known authority on ilie 
sugar industry, Noel Deerr. We have not recei\c?d a copy of tlie bulletin 
ourselves, but we are enabled by an article appt'aring in a. recent number 
(d' our West Indian contemperary to give a shoil |•eslune of its contents, 
which, wc tfiiiik, will he read with inh rest by planters and others in 
Natal. 

The work is divided into three parts: A discussion of the influenet 
of the dilferent jui(-es couiained in the cane on control work: an aeconnt 
of Some e\]>erimeiits made with tlic object of determining tlie effect of 
diff'erent methods of (‘xtrai'tion ; and a consideration oi’ the eane as being 
tcaiijioscd of pith and riiul, so that tliese are regarded as styiarate entities 
wlicn dealing witli the Jesuits of milling o]K*rations. 

'’.riie first part, comnionees with tlu^ considtwation of the inferential 
metliod of eontrolling the weight of eane entering the factory which is 
due to Geerligs, namely, that the percentage of sucrose in the eane*, 
divided by the pere(‘iitage of sucros(‘ in tlie first mill, juice, gives the con- 
stant quotient O-Sf), under certain lixed conditions. As the author points 
out, it is evident that this can ojily hold under (?onsiant eircumstanceB of 
mill pressure and filire conhnt ot tlie cam*: UvS tlie ])ro]H>rtion of juice 
oliiaiiied from the eane increases, and at the same time a])|)roaches more 
nearly tlie composition of all the juice contained in the eane, the value 
tends to increase: its value will become smaller, on the contrary, with 
an increase in the fibn' eonteni of the cane. This was I'Ccognised by 
Oeerligs, and utteiition is drawn to a table which was constructed by him 
for tlH‘ purpose of giving the various values of tliis quotient with different 
mill ]>rosures and fibre contents, in the ease of the (dieribon cane. Other 
investigators found different values for the various canes that were used 
under the conditions with which they had to deal, and tliis led tlie 
author to determine tliose for the chief canes emplo.yed for sugar-making 
in Hawaii; these are given in the bulletin, and it is sliown that the 
quotients for Hawaiian canes are very similar to those for tbe Cheribon 
eane. The practical use of the figures obtained is to indicate that, in 
flRctories where the sucrose content of cane is detennined by working back 
from the sucrose to mixed juice and that in megass a low value will show" 
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tliat either the weight of cane recorded is too high, or that the measure^ 
ment of the amount of juice is inaccurate. 

In employing his experiments to find, the value of the quotient of 
which mention has just been made, the author worked out the ratio be- 
tween the solids in what he terms the “absolute'^ juice of the cane and 
those in the expressed juice. By the absolute juice, he means ^'everything 
which is not left behind on exti’action with water,” so that this term 
includes protoplasm, togethei* with the "colloid water” of Geerligs, and 
the “water other than juice,” as it is described by J)r. h'raiicis ^\'atts 
(see Indian Bulletin', Vol. IX., p. 85) ; that is to say, absolute juice 
cciiiprises the sugar-bearing juice of the cane, as such, protoplasm, and 
“What is usually understood by "imbibition water/ in a botanical sense. 
(Returning to the redation just referred to — that between the solids in 
the absolute juice, as defired, and those in the expressed juice-- -it \vds 
found that tiiis was far more coiislarit <han the quotient wliicli was first 
under consideration, namely, tiiat obtained by dividing the percentage 
of sucrose in the enne by that in the first mill juice. This is shown by 
the fact that, for at least three varieties of cane, with a fibre content 
varying from 10 per cent, to 11 per cent., it was found to lie I)etween 
the values 0-97 and 0-98. The practical development of this is that, if 
the density of tlie absolute juice of the cane is known, then, with the 
usual results of analysis alone, all the essential measurements relating 
to mill control can be expressed in tenns of cane ; and if either the weight 
of cane, of megass, of mixed juice or of added water has been determintMl, 
all the other quantities (‘kn be found. It is not suggested that the mnk- 
ing of direct measurements should be discarded in favour of an inferential 
method ; but that the latter should form a means of checking such measure- 
ments, and the author proposes, in the light of the determinations made 
by him, tl.at the value of the ratio employed for the purpose should be 
0^977, laying vstress at the same time on the necessity for accuracy in the 
determination of the total solids in the megaas, before 3*eliable results 
can be obtained. 

As has been stated, the second part of the bulletin deals with the 
effect of different metliods of extracting juice; the difference of these 
methods consisted in using nine and twelve-roller mills, maceration with 
hot and cold water at different stages in the milling, returning or not 
returning the dilute juice, and the application of increasing extractions. 
It was found that the liigliest extraction was obtained when the water 
was added in divided quantities ; the result was lowest when its addition 
took place before the last mill, and was intermediate when it was divided 
Wore the second and third mills. There was litle difference found, 
whether the water wm hot or cold ; a slight advantage obtaining when it 
-was hot was probably due to the slightly greater dilution. The comparir ■ 
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son of the work of a nine-roiler and a twelve-roller mill led to the con- 
clusion that, making allowance for dilference in fibre content, the latter 
eflects extraction from 50 tons of cane per hour as well as a nine-roller 
juill dealing with 35 tons in the same time, with a dilution in the case 
of tlie larger mill, of 12 per cent, instead of 34 per cent. It is the 
fiuthor's opinion that the matter of chief iinporlauce in these trials is 
the economy effected in tlie case of the twelve-roller mill, as a result of 
tlie greater quantity of cane dealt with and the smaller amount of liquid 
to l>e treated, on account of the lessened dilutioji. In the last connec- 
tion, it was not found that any approach to equality of linal efficiency of 
work in the two cases could be obtained l)\’ using less water; the effect 
was rather to gain very inferior results with the smaller mill. 

The object of further work was to ascertain the inffiieiice of high 
extraction on the purity of the juice ; in other words, to find the eflect of 
expressing increasing quantities of juice from the cane on tlie amount of 
sugar that could be obtained. The average results of experiments showed 
that an extraction of 930 may ])e considered to correspond with a purity 
of 89 0, and an extraction of 87 with one of 90 0. By interpolating 
values and extending the cxtraclioii luimbcis to 9o*0, a table is obtained 
in whioli, while the latter increase by unitv. t]io«e represeiiting the purity 
decrease by 0-2 in the lirsi, fourtli and >’e\ until vstofis, and by 0-3 in the 
others. Thus extractions of 904) and ‘950 correspond, ivspec*ti\ely, to 
purities of 89*8 and 88*5, so that increasing cxtiT,etion from 90 to 95 
d^)es not increase the amount of sugar fhaf can Im* obtained in ihe ratio 
of 95 to 90, but in that ratio multijdied by the quotient ohtained by 
dividing 88-5 by 89-8. In othe'r words, the increase in availalilc sugar, 
calculated from the extraction alone, Avonld be 50 per cent.; it is actu- 
ally 4 per cent. The subject is developed h\ the author, w!io, however, 
in view of the conditons peculiar to anv gi\en ftu^lory, does n(*t deal with 
the financial aspect of liigli extraction, hut leaves the data brought for- 
ward by him to be worked out on the ba«is of money units in any special 
case. 

The third part of the bulletin, namely, that whiuli ti'eats of the 
Ciffect of tlie structure of the cane on mill work, is to be dealt; with in 
another issue of the AgricuUural Xeir^, and we will refer to it upon 
receipt of that number of our contemporary. 


The cows which produce best are usually tliose which were well pre- 
pared for their milking period. Breed and strain or family are im- 
portant factors* but important and necessary as they both are, neither^ 
in iteseli is a guarantee of production. 
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MONTHLY NOTES ANH COMMENTS. 

By Mi.ss A. E. Puj.lix(^eu, Secretary, 

“The ApiaryT Maivern. 

WiNXEU. is passing, the days are Jengtliening, and joyous 

^ipring will soon be here. Brood is increasing, and whole combs of 
sealed larvae inay now be found even on the outside of tlie brood nest -.>1 
strong colonies, Jlives should be overhauled and cleaned of pro]>olis in 
order tJiat all liftings may be easily handled wJien the necessity for the 
xemoval o.f honey occurs. 1 would suggest maintaining the winter U’n* 
stricted) entrance to assist tlic hws to keep* up the necessary heat for 
brood-rearing and cojiih-lmilding, so very essential at Jiis tiim* for the 
days,, and the niglits ])artjcnlar]y, are still decidedly cool. Pare and 
attention towards liie'hees at this time is very important, for it is our 
greatest cflPort towards a successful season — and the production (»f those 
‘^Hons of l)oney,” of American bee .’iterafiure. Our ])ees must lie teeming 
with life, energy, and numbers in oj-der to make tlie utmost of oven a 
possibly poor season. It is too late wlien the lioney flow is already upon 
us; we must assist Nature at this time all we possi))ly can. 

« 

Honey is being Imniglit in from the mangoe'^, gums being also in 
bloom, but the weather is too cold, and the few waiun hours nf the day 
are too short to assist the bees very much ; in fa(d, it is almost a tax on 
the bees to gather much surplus honey at this time of the year. Some 
vigorous stocks will build up well, and be ready for early swarming. 
Sjvring flowers are rapidly making their appearance above the burnt 
charred ground, a recent shower of rain forcing flowering plants into 
blossom. The bees are early at work, and on mild evenings mar be seen 
coming in from the fields in great numbers just before darkness has set 
an. At this time foundation is quickly drawn out in the brood nest, it 
good opportunity to replace old black combs. 
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During this dry bright weatlier hives can easily be painted without 
in any way interfering witli tlie bees, provided that the front parts la 
done early in the morning or late afternoon on eool days when but few 
bees are flying. In ease of known vicious colonies, it may be advisable 
to Iia\e the sniokor at hand and going well in order to prevent surprises 
in the way of stings — not usually appreciated by tlie majority of bee- 
keepers! Personally I have experienced little trouble in this respect, the 
bees appearing to in )io wa\' resent my close proximity to the hive. My 
bees, however, are particularly well behaved, not having had a1 aiiy time 
a taste of stolen sweets! A good paint for outside woik, hce hives in 
particular, I have foniid to be that which is sold as ‘"Ferrodor’’ ; this 
])aint gives a smooth polished surface, and wearing qualities all that can 
ho desired. '^Dio advantage of a polished surface will he evident to those 
bee- keepers who take ])arti(*ular pride in the general appearance of iboir 
apiaries, for tlie splashing of mnd on the hives causing unsightly stains 
is at nn(*e waslied off hv the falling rain and the hives look always clean. 
It is a most durahlo paint also, from all accounts. 


The Living Bee. 


By Mary BiTCirii:. 

President, Natal Bee-Keepers* Association; Natal Expert, South African 

Dee-Ki'v.prrs' .1 AsocUilion . 

{('onfinard frani Vogr !2dl.) 


A B12E Advexxure. 

^^*Tuobe bees are ours,"' wo exclaimed, but wo spoke hastily as cJithusiasts 
sometimes do. They were hanging from the higli gable h)of of an ui>’ 
country vicarage — a single storey building, it is true, but built on slo|»- 
ing ground with a high verandah. It cricked our neck even to look up 
at them where tliey hiiug, a beaiitifnl brown mass, building ihe\v combs 
in the open sunlight. 
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One ladder was too short, but two would * reach them. These were* 
h’^hed together, and after some engineering attached to the chimney. It 
was Bessie's turn to cut down the comb, and the fact that it was a long 
itiiiib and a stiff one lirst, added zest to the prospect. She ascended 
with the smoker and soon had the bees clustered nicely into a compact 
juass. At this point, unfortunately, the juncture of the ladders showed 
an ugly elbow and there was little doubt that one side was giving way. 
AVe recalled Bessie to mother-earth and summoned the Kafir boy to re- 
tie the knots. At first he thought we meant him to go up for the bees, 
and Inkozazaui’^ was very decided. He had tied the ladder to the 
eliimney the night before and knew these bees. However, after a little 
coaxing, he went up and fastened the ropes. There is no doubt that the 
bees miirmnred, but wo were too far below to hear them. 

Bessie ascended again, this time with a basket for the bees, and a 
knife witli wliicli to cut tlie comb. The knife slie put in her belt, but as 
it looked highly dangerous we atta(*hed it to one end of a long string 
and the other she fastened to her wiisi. Step by step we watclied her 
ascend till she was safely past the vad(* pla(*e between the ladders. The 
Kafir steadied the foot, those with bee-veils stood clustered round, while 
a group fearful, but interested, stood further off'. 

SIm' liad reached the top, planted herself firmly, and was drawing 
up the knife when to our utter dismay the enemy opened fire. In our 
anxiety ahont tlie ladder we had owrlooked the danger from the Inses. 
Il is ueii known that liive 1)ees are fiercer tlian those in a house apiary — 
the vsheUer seeming to subdue — and these bees, working quite in 

the open, were fiercer still. The scent of that Kafir boy was in their 
nostrils, and the sound of fury in their wings. Poor Bessie ! Her hands 
were bare, as she was no novice in handling bees, but that day she was 
given no opportunity to show her skill. The bees had first and only 
innings. In her perilous position she was completely at their mercy. 
Had her bands been covered she might have ^^plaved statutfes^^ that is 
kept perfectly still and bidden them do their worst, but retreat was her 
only course. 

With perfect coolness and no little courage she began to descend, 
but every move she made, every step she took, brought more bees to the 
attack. In companies, regiments, battalions they came, horse, foot and 
artillery, pouring in a merciless fire. "'^Hold on to the ladder and never 
mind the stings'^ I urged — advice whch seemed to the others pitiless in- 
deed. ^^Net^er mind the stings, and such stings T But I was so afraijd 
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that; she would fall. The very ladder seemed possessed or why sliould it 
swing so? The Kafir in the exeiteinent no longer held it^ and not only 
that, but while letting out wildly on all sides to protect his head from 
the cloud of bees he kept banging it at ev^ery stroke. 1 counselled him to 
^‘hamba tshetsha.^’ He needed no second telling. From the group in tlie 
garden came a burst of merriment; 1 was too anxious at the moment see- 
ing Bessie safely to the ground to know what had happened. There was 
much laughter. Some say the A^icar put his head in a May bush, others 
that he made a bee-line for the gate. Once there he turned and laughed 
at the others who scattered now in all directions, as Bessie passed at the 
run, trailing ihe knife at her wrist, a cloud of tingry bees in wild pursuit. 

Under the gum trees we picked out the stings — twenty in one hand 
and twepty-two in the other. Small wonder she was the heroine of the- 
hour. All gathered round very thankful tliat she was safe and vowing 
vengeance on the bees. 'J^lie poor swollen arms were Ireated with strong 
ammonia as soon as possible, meantime they were tied up professionally, 
and with much palaver, in cool green leaves and yards and yards of 
linen bandage, a treatment that proved most successful, for their ap- 
pearance was so amusing that Bessie quite forgot tlie pain and joined 
heartily in the general laughter — in short w’as one of the happiest at the 
dinner table. 

We are going again to that Vicarage garden to tackle those bees, but 
whatever further adventures we may have I am quite sure if w’^e ever 
su-cceed in putting them in the hive, they will be christened ^^Bes8ie/» 
Bees/' 
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The following reports have been receivecl from the x\eting Trades 
Commissioner for the Union in London (Mr. Francis Harrison) on 
citrus fruits and frozen inf3at from South Africa: — ‘"(1) I beg to report 
that the following South African citrus frait ^vas received by the last 
mail boat, ^‘Edinburgh Castle/^ and placed on the market on tlie llth 
instant: — From Xalal : In cool chamber, 432 packages naartjes ; in ijold, 
129 packages orange? ; total, 561 packages. From Algoa Bay: In hold, 
4o packages oranges. From Capetown: In hold, 41 packages oranges. 
( A]>proxiniately 2,000 ‘^travs’^ naartjes and 300 cases oranges.) (2) 
It is salisfacloiy to slate tJiat the fruit, with very few (exceptions, ar- 
riv(‘(l in an exeix^dingly good (condition. No naartjes were * titered for 
sale at anc'tion, tlu .se (onsigned to Messrs. Gareia daeoljs litung 
liand(Hl over to private salesmen for dis]>osal. (3) Owing in the large 
(juantities of strawberries and cherries noAv on tla^ market tliere is n(»t 
a very brisk diunand either for naartjes or orr»nges, but the following 
weeks should see an improvement. (4) The prices for iiaa)*rjes vary 
aictmling to tlie quality of llie fruit and size of tray, the small trays, 
oentaining (counts of 12’s and 35^s making Is. t(t Is. ‘»d., the medium 
sized trays (containing about 20 fruit making Is. 6d. jo Is. 9d.. and the 
lai'ger trays coiitaijiiiig from 25 to 35 making from 2s. to 2s.. 6d. (5) I 

noticed some very good (juality ^XaveF oranges from MVllingion, Cajx,* 
Colony, ])aekcd in single layer trays which realised as higli as 3 b. per 
tray. (6) Another mark of ‘Xaved’ orang(*s froiii the (Vi])e made from 
lob. io 17a. 6(1. per large ease. In a few instatu'es a higher price was 
demanded. (7) Thct Washington ‘XaveF oranges from Xatal wero 
hrigljter in ap])earanec but still lacking in size compared witli Cali- 
fornian’s and Hioso from the Cape, which is rt^ilc^ctorl in the ]()w(t pri('e 
at vvhifdi th(‘V were solrl. It would be advisable f(u* Xatal growers to 
take every possible means of cultivating a larger fruit of this sc^edless 
variety, (3) The ordinary oranges from Xalal realised fmm 5s. to 6s. 
per ease, containing from 50 to 90 frmt. (9) Tt, is gratifying to note 
that n]> to the ])iesent the citrus fruit from South Africa lias arrived in 
much ])etter condition than last x'^ear, the selection is greatly improved, 
and the ])acking leaves: little to be desired.^^ 

Under date 8tb July, Mr. Ilarrisoii reported: — ‘^(1) There was an 
increased consignment of Xatal naartjes on the market tins wpok. The 
fruit arrived in splendid condition and generally of fine qtiality, which 
was favourahly commented on at Covent Garden. (2) The prii'os realiset^ 
for larg(^ frays are from 2s. to 2s Gd. Seme small tra.ys, T am informed. 
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[have been bought for Is. 3d. a tray. (3) Mr. T. J. Pourpart also had on 
sale a lot of 400 trays, and has disposed of them at 2s. to 2s. Gd. per 
tray. (4) Oranges from Natal arrived in good condition. (5) A small' 
number of boxes of specially selected Vict(jria oranges realised 7s. per 24 
Jruits. (G) The Navel oranges from the (Jape (Jolony are much superior 
in size and appearance to the Natal variet}^ and consequeui ly obtained 
bettej* prices. (7) The prices realised for Natal Navels were irom 4s. 
*to 7s, per small box. (7ape Navels {84's to 90’s), ir)s. to Ivs. Gd. per 
large box, and Natal ordinaiy oranges (small box), 4s. to 5s Gd.’" 

'J’he Trades Commissioner reports as follows on the carcase of o.v 
shipped by J. A. »Stevenson, East London, per ‘'lOdinburgh (Jastle/* ar- 
rived Southampton on the 9th July, 1910: — This small sliipiueni 
of fj-ozen beef was consigned to Mr. \V. Cooper, and sold at llie Central 
Mai'kets on Tuesday morning last. (2) The beef weighed 12G stone, 
and was sold as one lot, realising 2s. 4d. per stone — J^d. per ill. On liie 
same date Argoniino, Australia and New Zealand beef (fj'Ozeii/ sold lor 
2s. Id. to 2s. 3d. hind quarters, and Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. fore quarters. (3) 
A .higger eorisignmeat of frozen beef fnnn Natal was sold at Smithllehl 
in June, 1908, at 2s. 3d. per stone liind (ju.artcrs and Is. lod. foje 
quarters. Mr, (Jooper repoids that tlie lx*ef arrived iii gt)od condition, 
and that the quality was if anything superior to that from llie Argtmiine, 
Australia, and New Zealand, lie recommends, ]jow(‘ver, that future con- 
Bigrirnents should not be hard frozen but chilled. J\Ir. ('ooper is also of 
opinion that younger IxMd’ should be shipped. (5) Had this trial con- 
signment arrived two months earlier it would probably lia.\e realised 2s. 
lid. per stone for fore quarters and 3s. 5d. per stone foj* liind (luarters. 
which was tlie price then current for frozen beef. The cold weather 
is a better time to land meat in this country, June and .Inly 
are a bit too late. (G) No great fault was found with the dressing, ]»iii 
it may be useful to re peat the recommendations made by two well knowJi 
salesmen in respect to the Natal shipment in 1908: — J. \\\ Curry, of 4. 
W. Chirry & Co., 273, (tentral Meat Markets: — The sides slioubl be 
quartered at the lOtli joint, and follow the bone right ahmg to tlie flank. 
Also cut the tail sliort, leaving about two liones on the liind (juariev. 
IT. J. Webb, 329, Central Meat Market, E.C. : — It would he more pron!- 
able to rut the hinds say 9i instead of 74 bones, as the hinds always reali-e 
mcio I er stone than the fores. Mr. Webb also expressi^s the opini o 
tiliat the beef from Natal would eventually be much improved by im 
porting TTerefoixl and Shorthorn stock. What is wanted on the market 
is young beef. (7) Mr. Cnrry, who handled the Natal frozen beef, made 
the further recommendation that South African beef should he di-^- 
tiuetively graded in the same way as Argentine beef, so that buyers 
>«bould accustom themselves to certain brands.*"^ 
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“^(8) In connection with future shipments, the above salesmen cm 
be recommended. Mr. Cooper, although having' a good reputation as a 
fresh meat salesman, does not, to any great extent, handle chilled or 
froKea meat. (9) An appreciable notice of this small consignment ap- 
pears in the current issue of the Me(jf Trades Journal and Cattle Sales- 
vfan'if Gazette in wJiicli the fi»llo\ving pertinent remarks are niad.e: — 
‘Jl uur African friends wish to cultivate this trade, they would be well 
advised, however, to send the beef of younger cattle, say, not more than 
two or three years old. Again, it would be of considerable advantage to 
the sender of the beef if it could be brought chilled instead of frozen hard. 
Australia, and Argentine send us chilled beef, so there can be no diffi- 
culty in bringing it in a good condition from South Africa, provided 
slj'ppers will put their steamers in order to adopt the latest refrigerating 
methods.^ (10) Cliilled beef always realises more than frozen, especially 
the hind quarters, which fetch anything from 5d. to 9d. a stone better 
ju-i(;e. Tlie Agricultural De])artment would do well to take up this ques- 
tion with the steam ship company before future shipments are made. 
The temperature at which the present consignment was carried varisd 
from 15 to 19 degrees Fahr. The usual temperature at which chilled 
meat is carried from the Argeiitine is from 28 to 29 dogi’ees Fahr.^^ 
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SOME NOTES BY AN EXPERT. 


There are many different types of hay-making machines now on the 
market. A few years back the tedders or kickers had all the run, and 
large quantities of them were sold, and still are sold^ all over the hay- 
growing country. These machines wrought with a pitching motion, kick- 
ing out from behind the machine when the horse moved forward, and 
going at a rapid rate, tossed up the green hay, and left it nice and. op^ 
to both wind and sun. The tedder was found to do excellent 'work in 
timothy and meadow hay, where no seed was liable to be knocked off by 
the kicking action. But when working among ryegrass hay it was lonml 
to thresh out a lot of the seed, especially if the hay was nearly ripe when 
cat, and oonsequently tended to spoil the sample both for appeearaaoc 
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and also for weiglit. Djaring the last three or four years tedders ha\e 
given place to a great extent to swath turners and side-delivery rakes, 
more especially in districts where ryegrass and clover hay are cut. In a 
recent issue of the Ironmongers' Chrouiric an engineering autliority dis- 
cusses these two machines — swath turners and side-delivery rakes — and 
has also something to say on the subject of hay-loaders. With regard to 

Swath Turners 

tlie writer remarks that the advantage of this machine over the tedder 
is in the method in which the rnacljine turns over the swath bodily, and 
doing its work gently and elfectively, in no way threshing the grass. 
The swath turner takes two swaths at a time, the horse passing along be- 
tween the rows in the same direction as the mowdng machine, and two 
sets cf forks revolving at right angles to the road wdieels and adjusted to 
the proper lieight by a lover, lift up tlie sw’alh at the butt ends, and tuvji 
it completely over without breaking up the formation of the swath as left 
by mowing machine. On most swath turners the forks are made to re- 
volve either to the right or to the left at the wish of the operator of the 
machine. Thus, if a storm of rain comes after the machine has been 
over the crop and a fresh turning of the swath is required, the machine 
can be driven in the opposite direction, with the forks moving in the 
eame way as they were at tlie first turning, and it practically puts the 
hay back into its oiuginal position. With an arrangement to prodiiee 
the same effect, the swath turner can he made to windrow ihe liay when 
dry enough to stack, and ibis is done by having the two eet^s of forks 
revolving in an opposite direction, and turning two swaths outwards and 
on to the swath. next. By missing a swath every time three swaths can 
be put into one, and even then are placed in such an open condition tliat 
the hay makes all the time until the ]iay-loader comes a. long, or the )Jioii 
with the wagon to take tlie hay to the stack. 

Side-Delivery R.akes. 

The side-delivery rake is a machine which was looked upon for a 
number of years in Britain rather scathingly, although extensively used 
in foreign countries. It is now being regarded by farmers with Tnuoli 
more favour. The side-delivery rake is a tedder, rake, and windrowin.;? 
machine combined. It is made to take two swarths at a time, similar to 
the tedder and swarth turner, hut is built differently, the rakes or forks 
being in one long row, and working at about an angle of 45 degrees. 
When required to ted hay the rakes are made to work back ward and 
spread out the hay much after the style of the tedder. When required to 
windrow or rake the motion is reversed, and the machine then carries 
the hay forward, and being at an angle of 45 degrees the hay works off 
at one side of the machine into a windrow. Four swaths can, however, 
be put into one with a side-delivery rake. In some districts the side- 
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delivery rake is quite popular, but in Britain it is doubftul if it wilk 
ever supersede the swath turner, which is a freat labour-saver to the* 
farmer, and leaves his hay in much better sha|Se tlian either the tedder 
or side-delivery rake. This last point may not be too clear to some* 
pioplo, but to secure a good sample of hay it must not be too much 
knocked about and twisted in all directions in the making, and this is 
where the swath turner excels over the other two machines. 

Hay-Loaders. 

Tn connection with a swath turner or a side-delivery rake a hay- 
loader can be wrought to great advantage, especially in England, wdiere 
the hay is taken straight from the windrow to the elevator and put into 
the sta<?k. With a lot of haymaking to do a farmer can undertake w 
vastly greater amount of work with two of those machines working to- 
gether than he could get through in the old way, of having it all done by 
hand. Tn Scotland and Ireland the method of hay-making is somewhat 
diffpi-ent to the Engl’^h- Hav in both tiiesc? countries is nsnally put up 
into bay-cocks of from 10 (wt. to a ton weight in the field, and is allowed 
to stand for a few weeks before putting into large stacks. Oilier 
machines are liere brought into use which are not commonly seen in 
England — hay-cock lifters, triangles, and hoi*sc-forks. 


Turkey BreetHny for formerom 

SOME USEFUL HTNTS. 


An instructive article on the. above subject appears in a recent number 
of the Journal of the British Hairy Farmers’ x\ssociation. Mr. S. C.. 
Shaijio, tlie author of the (contribution, makes tlie following imp ivtaiit 
observations : — 

Turkey breeding for the farmer should be remunerative; rhere is 
m u’cy in it if worked upon right lines and with a system, and it is pos- 
sible for anyone liaving some pasture and nrarile land to bring up a flock 
of turkeys with little expenditure. It is not necessary to lay out a huge 
sum of money in buildings and appliances, nor of buying incubators or 
foster mothers, because in practice they are not needed for hatching jsind 
rearing Turkeys, therefore it will be seen that the cost of st^rtipg 
turkey breeding need not be heavy. Home-made appliances cost a 
ti ifle, n bouse for s^k turkeys made of poles sunk into the ground, jappe 
press poles being used used for the framing fastened with wire, and the* 
whole thatched with straw ; not an expensive place by any meaus, but 
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one which answers the purpose, and is far preferable to an ordinary 
poultry house. The houses should alw^a}s be kept clean, and a little dis- 
infectant put down occasionally will help to keep the place sweet and 
clean. Some good, clean .stj-,a\v should be used Cor bedding, and this can 
be renewed as often as necessary. 

JFEEDljt^G. 

Feeding is a very iiupoi*tant point, and much harm is done very 
often 1)Y over-i'eeding the birds. They being good foragers generally 
puk up a gj’eat amount of Cood wdien kept around llie farinvard, and do 
not therefore require* much feeding. What food is given should coJisist 
of fioml oats, juiddlings. and cooked vicgetahles, a little grain being 
given at iiighl. Tlie grain may be wheat or oats. The latter should he 
heavy, and t*f a white variety: they should weigh not less than 42 lbs. 
per laishel ; if thin and light the birds will not eat tlumi. 1 do not ad/ise 
nirtKc feeding for turkeys: it causes too iiuicli fat, and this must he 
avoided if one is desirous of getting lertile eggs. 

We sometimes have a trouble with the hens when they come on to lay. 
4'liere are phmiy of eggs, but so many oC them are shell-less. Of course 
this is usel(^<> Cor our pin*pose. We keep tluj birds all the ,year for breed- 
ing, and whmi they start to lay we hope to find eggs which will hatch out 
a })ateb of yemng birds in due course. When tin* eggs have no shells 
they are uo us(‘ for sitting ])urposes nor for market. We often wonder 
what is the cause of this trouble, and how we can prevent it. I have 
frequently known hens to lay twf> shell-less eggs in one day. The cause 
of this is allowing the birds to become too fat: they get full of eggs, and 
are not able to shell them fast enough. This may go on for two or three 
weeks ])erhaps. Sometimes it hapjiens that we have just one or two of 
the bens from a flock laying such eggs, while the others are all right. 
4’hese birds should have a tonic, and a good dosing of Epsom salts; this, 
with a little reduction of food, will be found to stop them laying for a 
week or so, and if the diet is changed, and not (]nite s(» much given for 
a short time, the eggs will soon be normal and plentiful. I would advise 
that some meat be given iC the birds have been kept on rather a low diet 
after the flrst few eggs have been laid. We generally find the trouble 
happens during the first batch of eggs, and we seldom have any diflSculty 
of this kind during the second batch, the birds not being in such a high 
condition. 

Another very troublesome thing we nave to contend with in the 
hatching season is inWtile eggs. Now tliis may be from two or three 
causes, more generally it is owing to the male bird being too heavy for 
the hens. It is not adviisi'ible to use a very heavy bird if the hens are 
not of great weight : a good vigorous luid of medium size is far more 
lively to fertilise the eggs than a monster of a bird; or, again, it may 
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be weakness. In sucli cases a little tonic and some good meat mixed 
with the food will improve matters. 

HATCIilNa 

Hatching is best If done under the ordinary Jien. The eggs sliould 
be taken from the turkey hen when laid, leaving Just one or two for nest 
eggfs, or she may find a nest away. The eggs may be kept for a short 
time, and then put down under hens in the usual way. It is best to wait 
until several hens are ready, and then put down a good number if enough 
hens can be procured, for in this way the rearing is inueli sirnpUflcKl; 
and should there be many eggs infertile, it is an easy matter to make 
some of the nests up wdth full mimber of eggs, starting the other lieiis 
with a fresh batch. It always pays one to teat the eggs on the sixtli day : 
and if the stock are rightly mated, and in good condition, there will be 
very few eggs found infertile. The lien must be dusted with some insocl 
powder before putting her dowm on the eggs, for having to sit a hmgei* 
time than usual, and it generally being warm weather, they are veiy 
liable to get infested wdtli vermin, and if this happens it will mean soum* 
broken eggs during tlie period of incubation. 

The hens sliould have good atteniion during ibe time, plenty oT 
good food and clean water, with a litle exercise once a day. If they can 
be taken off the nest and put into a crate or nin it gives them some 
chance for movement, and they may be hit off the nest for half an hour 
every day xinless it is frosty, but fortunately we do not get very severe 
frosts when turkey eggs are hatching. About ten to twelve eggs may 
be put under a goocf large hen, if she is a reliable mother. All infertile 
eggs which have been tested out should be saved for cooking up for food 
v/ijcii the young turkeys are hatched. If the hen is somewhat trouble- 
seme when the eggs are chipping it is well to take the batch away and 
put them under another hen if there is one to spare, or failing this they 
may be put in an incubator to finish off. It often happens that a hen 
may sit her eggs wtH at the time, but when the little birds begin to chirp 
eh( gets uneasy, and will smash all the birds as fast as they come out. 
Tlic hen should not be taken off during the hatching if slie is going on 
nU right. If the hens have been handled every day, when taking off to 
feed it will be found that they are quite tame, and easy to manage when 
the young birds are hatching out; even the most wild hen will get tame 
end perfectly quiet during her sitting period if treated kindly, and this 
is a great help when the eggs are chipping. 

It may sometimes be found that it Js necessary to help the chick out 
•of the shell owing to the membrane being hard and tough, but should 
tbi. occur it is well to lightly sprinkle the egg with warm water, but if 
the following plan is adopted during the last fortnight there will be no 
troubli arise in this direction. Every morning, just before the hen is 
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pJaeed upon the nest^ iiave some warm water handy, and sprinkle a little 
underneath and on the breast feathers of the hen; she then goes on the 
nest, as in a natiii’al manner, with her feathers wet, just in the same way 
as if she had been sitting in a hedgegrow, and had been ont amongst the 
long grass hunting for a breakfast. 

This causes a slight moisture on the eggs, which softens the mem- 
brane and makes so much easier. If the weather during the time tlie 
eggs are under tlie hen is very damp it will not be necessary to put water 
on her, but it should always be done in dry weather, especially if there 
has been a cold east wind blowing. 
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The Farm Manager, Centj*al Experiment Farm, Mr. W. C. Mitchell, re- 
ports to the Director of the Division as follows : — 

Sharp frosts have again been experienced; on two oeeasioiis 11 de- 
grees were recorded in the vlei. It is to be hoped that this will uonsider- 
ably lessen the damage done to next season’s crops by the grub. 

Towards the end of the month a milder spell of weather commenced, 
wliich had the clfect of starting the barley and oats planted late in the 
northern vlei into renewed growth, and at time of writing these crops 
are looking well. 

, The work of baling and securing the bedding cut at the back of tlie 
Farm has been continued and is not yet completed. There should now 
be no lack of bedding until next autumn. 

The mealie crop has been secured. Stalks were all brought to the 
shredder and turned into stover for the dairy herd whilst cobs had been 
previously husked in the field and are now lying in the crib ready for 
shelling. 

One of the most interesting features of the Farm work for the past 
season has been the trial of root varieties on an extensive scale, and the 
results of this test have now been tabulated and are appended to this 
report. 

The ordinary routine of garden work has been proceeded with dur- 
ing the month and a big supply of vegetables is now coming on. I re- 
gret> however, having to report considerable damage to early cauliflower 
-varieties owing to severe frosts and subsequent attacks by aphides. 
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fSprayiljg lias been carried out with tobacco dip and soft soap for* 
these insects and caterpillars have been destroyed. by tiie use of arsenate: 
of lead. 

The donkeys pieviously loaned to the forestry branch have now been 
returned and are kept fully employed ploughing in readiness for the com- 
ing planting season. 

\\ ith the exception of small ailments and accidents all stock arc 
healtliy and in fair working condition. 

Results of FapekimeN'TS with Yakiktuss of Koots. 

The lorality where the crop Ivas raised was on the hill side, west of 
avenue, with a gradual fall towards the west and north-west. 

The soil is of a ligllt ironstone grit, overlying a subsoil of Ecca shale • 
and of exceptionally low fertility. Its one mleeining feature is its some- 
what surpi’ising hygros(*'opic qualities, a characteristic whicdi is par- 
ticularly valuable in the case of root cultivati(*n when a large percentage- 
of the crop's growth has to bcj made »aftej the cessation ot autumn rains. 

The previous crop was Imckwhoat, sown without manure, from which 
practically no crop was obtained owing to severe damage by hail sliortly 
before harvesting. 

The treatment of the ground consisted of disc ploughing in October, 
after which all weeds were kept under control as much as ])c»ssible by a 
constant use of the harrow . In early January tlie land was again 
ploughed and harrowed prior to planting. 

Fertilisers consisted of J800 pounds high grade siipcu*. and 100 pounds 
muriate of potasli per acre applied broadcast before ridging the land for • 
seeding. .\ dn^ssing of 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of soda was ap- 
plied in March, One plot, planted with Ooliath swede, also received kraal 
manure in addition at the rate of 8 tons per acre; this was spread on the • 
land before the Inst p]oughing"and then turned under. ^ . 

Seed was all procured locally and germinated well. One variety. 
Purple Mammoth turnip, appeared to be slightly adulterated with seed of 
wild radish, but otherwise few weeds have made their appearance. 

Planting was all done in drills, on ridges. The fertilisers having 
been broadcasted on the harrowed ground, the land was ridged with a 
Martin *s cultivator, using two double mould-boards. 

Tivte of Planting. — Swed^ were drilled during the third week of 
January, and turnips during the first week of' Ferbuary, with the ex- 
ception of Purple MamTnoth, which was sown during the third week of 
that month. 

Dnfifig growth weeds were kept down and soil moisture conaervect * 
by constant inter-row cultivatipp with pej^-tooth scuSIers. Bows were 84 
inches apart and plants thinned tp 9 inches in the row. Tbie 
may appear somewhat cloee, but it will be found that the advantage df 
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close lows, afrordiiig tiie plants an opportunity of f(n*iuing an early shade' 
of leaf w'ljicli cjoveis the entire groiujtl, is one not to be overlooked in a- 
dry climate. 


The woatker during grow^th may best be recorded by the following 
table *“—■ 


Rainfall. 

Tt>niperaturt‘. 
Max. Min, 

M(^an temperature. 
Day. Xig-ht. 

5-82 in. 

05 

50 

7b'3 

56*2 

7*48 „ 

94 

4O 

76*5 

55*6 

479 .» 

^5 

44 

757 

54*« 

073 >» 

82 

29 

72-8 

4(vi 

2*63 „ 

82 

25 

71*6 

36*4 

017 „ 

77 

2 1 

66*5 

28*9 

the weather, both 

in the matter 

of rainfi 


January 
February 
March 
April ... 
May .. 
June ... 


and temperature, was altogether favourable, and it is to be regretted that 
tht crops did not return bettei* yields. All tlu^ s\ved(*s were very badly 
infe.sted with aphides by tlie end of May, but it is in^t likely that this 
much affected the weight of the croi> as growdli luul almost (‘eased by that 
time. 


The weir/hi of crop is recorded in short tons, and was determined 
by weighing portions of the plots in ten different parts of each. The 
weighings were taken in July. The following table shows the yield ol 
eaeli \ariety : — 
i^iceh/eif : — 


(loliatli (kraal manure plot) . . . 

. ‘^1 tons 

12 ewt. 

96 

Magnum Bon urn 

. 20 „ 

9 ., 

61- 

CarierV Prize Winmn* 

. 19 ,. 

10 „ 

28 

1 hu t on 's Model 

. 15 

19 „ 

28 

(joliatli (without kraal manure) 

. 15 

i 

34 

Kanixaroo 

. 14 „ 

5 ,, 

56 

l\iua1di(‘V Improved 

Turnips: — 

. 14 „ 

4 . 

24 

Ik'vonsliire Grevstoiie 

. 10 „ 

13 ., 

84 

ffreen (llobe 

. 0 

s 

32 

Purple* M!amnioth 

. 8 „ 

5 V 

44 

hite Globe 

. 7 

6 „ 

8 

Purple Yellow Aberdeen 

. 0 

10 

68 

Green Top Yellow Aberdeen 

. 5 „ 

11 

76 


F!p 1(J mies of the varieties were taken at the end of July and are- 
appended. Soundness of the variety is represented bv a number. ThJa- 
sliould be read wnth 100, signifying thoroughly sound. 

Ooli/fth (kraal manure plot) : — 

Tops: Scanty to medium; colour, greyish green. 

Ifecks : Medium to coarse. . £ 
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Bulbs: Colour, purple with yellowish tinge on sun side; shape, round 
to round oblong. 

Hooting.- Medium deep. 

General appearance: Somewhat patchy; badly affected with aphides. 
Soundness: 76. 

Magnum Bonum \ — 

Tops: Abundant to medium; greyish green colour. 

Necks: Medium. 

Bulbs: Colour, purple; shape, good shoulder, round oblong to round 
flat. 

Rooting: Shallow. 

General appearance: Roots fairly uniform, infested with aphides. 
Soundness: 97^. 

Carter'i; Ft ‘ize Winner : — 

Tops: Scanty; colour, light green. 

Necks: Pine. 

Bulbs: Colour, light to medium dark purple, yellowed on sun side; 
Shape: Oblong. 

Rooting: Medium, inclined to double roots. 

General appearance: Medium, badly infested Muth aphides. 
Soundness: 70. 

Garton's Mode \ : — 

’Tops: Very scanty: colour, light green. 

Necks: Very fine. 

Bulbs: Colour, reddish to purple, very much yellowed; shape, round. 
Rooting: medium deep. 

General appearance: Roots even in size, not so badly infested with 
aphides as some. 

Soundness : 86. 

Goliath (without kraal manure) : — 

Tops: Medium to scanty; colour, greyish green. 

Necks: Medium to coarse. 

Bulbs: Colour, purple; shape, round to oblong round, good shoulders. 
Rooting: Medium. 

General appearance: Medium, many small bulbs. 

Soundness: 62^. 

Kangaroo : — 

Tops: Yery scanty; colour, light green. 

Necks: Pine to medium. 

Bulbs : C(^ttr, light yellowish green ; shapd, oblong. 

Booting4^ Medium d^^. 
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General appearance: Very even, not so badly infested with aphides- 
as some of the varieties. 

Soundness: 75. 

Kimldie Improved : — 

Tops: Abundant; colour, light green. 

Necks: Rather coarse. 

Bulbs: Colour, greyish green to yellow green; shape, round. 

Rooting: Medium deep. 

General appearance. — Roots very considernl)ly in size, badly infested^ 
with aphides. 

Turnips — Devonshire Orey stone : — 

Tops: Medium scanty; colour, dark green. 

Necks: Fine. 

Bulbs: Colour, green with purplish tinge; shape, tapering to flat. 
Rooting : Deep. 

General appearance: Very fair, bulbs mueli exposed above ground. 
Soundness: 85; very ^Tozy’’ but not much decayed. 

Oreen Globe : — 

Tops: Medium abundant; colour, light green. 

Necks: Medium fine. 

Bulbs; Colour, yellowish green; shape, round to flat, some tapering. 
Rooting: Deep. 

General appearance: Uniform, no aphides, bulbs above ground. 
Soundness; 35. 

Purple Mammoth : — 

Tops: Abundant; colour, dark green. 

Necks: Medium coarse. 

Bulbs: Colour, dark purple; shape, flat. 

Rooting: Medium. 

General appearance: Good. 

Soundness: 35. 

White Globe : — 

Tops: Medium scant}'; colour, light green. 

Necks: Fine. 

Bulbs: Colour, white; shape, round flat. 

Booting: Deep. 

General appearance: Poor, affected with eel worm. 

Soundness; 40. 

Purple Yellow Aberdeen : — 

Tops: Medium abundant; colour, dark green. 

Neeles: Medium* 

Buiba: Colour, purple; shape, tapering. 

Booting: Deep. ^ 
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General Appearance: Inferior; bulbs deep in soil. 

Soundness: 75. 

^Green' Top Yellow Aberdeen : — 

This variety was in a very bad condition. Large patches com- 
pletely destroyed by rot. No field report was taken. 

In tlie above test it will be noticed that the application of eight tons 
of kratil jnanure produced an increase of over six tons of swedes per acre, 
whilst the keeping qualities of the roots were somewhat improved. 

In the turnip varieties a southern tj^pe heading me list and two 
northern types at the bottom would appear to indicate the comparative 
•unsuitability of tiie northern types for planting in Natal, but further 
tests must be made before} coming to any definite conclusion. 

The soundness of the crop was determined by selecting a strip of 
average appearance and splitting each root. Sound roots obtained two 
points, and points were deducted in proportion to the amount of blemish 
the root exhibited. 

WEENEN EXrEl?IMEN4^ FARM. 

The (Jurator of the Weenen Station describes ilie mouth's work w 
the following report: — 

Ground nuts were liarvested early in dune, and averaged 1,400 lbs. 
to the acre, a result that is good considering that no fertiliser was aj)- 
plied. Sugar beans were also harvested. Erom 100 lbs. of seed sown on 
one acre, a crop of 1,000 Il>s. was reaped. One hundred lbs. of super- 
phosphate was applied with seed in the drills. Lucerne was plant(‘d end 
of June in 12-iucii drills and broadcast respectively as a comparative 
experiment ; irrigation followed immediately, and at time of writing the 
plants are showii\g up well. _ A further application of water wdll be re- 
quired early in August. Roth sections were well graded, there being no 
trouble in obtaining a good lead of water. Grading of the bottom sec- 
tion abutting the donga has occupied the entire staff several days, but 
nvueb more work has to be dene here before irrigation can be economic- 
ally applied. The drainage w^ork is still incomplete, but cleaning the 
main drain has mucli improved the state of the ground. The wheat 
planted in May on the new blocks adjoining the Railway Station is now 
making rapid growth, several varieties being re-planted this season. 
Federation is again showing to advantage, being closely followed by the 
variety called Bobs. Marshall's No. ITT is also making good growth. 
The Standard Fife and American varieties do not seem to be doing aa 
well as the former, but on inspection the Standard Fife Eaa stooled the 
best. All barley plots are making good growth, also Yorkshire Hero 
peas planted at Main Station. These arc now being watered. Irriga* 
tion of ondiard and |fioiighmg feetw of trees Was progressed 

iiteadily. The G^v*^rn»pent Orchardist from Cedara paid a visit here in 
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July, and pruned all sections. ^J^he roots of tlie Tara fig were planted 
n tile Nursery, and seeiii to Jiave struck satisfactorily in spite of having 
travelled from Korea via England to Weenen by parcel post. Capri fig 
•cutting received last year from Cedara were in rather weak condition on 
ajTival here, and, in spite of being carefully nurs( 3 d, all failed. The 
eitnis section has benefited by the irrigation applied at the latter end of 
June. All trees are free from scale, having been sprayed with Mc- 
Dougairs insoctieidc. At an early dale I hope to have all the deciduous 
trees sprayed with Bordeaux mixture for leaf blight, and several other 
fungi. Six additional mules have arrived here in good condition for 
•work at the Main station. 


Farmers and others who have a small orchard or kitchen garden 
should use this for chicken rearing. In a kilehen garden, roi)[» the lums 
on tile path, and let the oliickons run over the gardens, and they will 
do well and thrive, and willrdear off many insects and grul>s. 


Soft- hkKJS anj) J'liunEATnus. — The soft egg disease, we had -almost 
said --at anv rate, it is n rase where ilie organism of the bird is not per- 
forming its functions — i.an be. as a rule, cured after looking about eare- 
fuDy an ascertaining Die cause. 7t may lie ovcr-IVcding or improper 
food, hut m< si lilady it i< In ho fonnd in a deficient su])ply of grit and 
sh' 11 - slid I more especially. 8pircs and meat in excess will often indu ce 
it, and a deficieue'’ of ‘oi' ■ -liell — (*ii!u‘V <»vster oi' 

CO’, i i(‘- r.bcrally ; dt) not over-feed, and pul a pinch of Epsom .ills in 
the drinking-water. Dive, if dark -coloured hii'ds and no golden legs to 
spoil, Die honseliold ashes for a diisl-hath. Thei’e is much shell -torniing 
material in these. Also, for light and yellow logs, a haiTOW-load of (dean 
sand. One evil of those soft eggs is that they are apt to he eaten by !he 
birds, and creating a liking for them leads on to ogg-caiing, which is a 
most annoying and (cxjiensive habit when once a yard becomes affected 
with it. To detect Die culprit, if only (»no, place an egg on the ground; 
"the l>irds will soon begin to move it about, and the guilty 1adv will he 
the first to |'/ul lier beak into it, when it is devoured (piickly. To cun" 
the flocjc, if any of them have acquired the pernicious liabii, bh them 
ha;re an egg for a day or two. then carefully empty an egg and fill ii 
With mustard, covering the aperture with stamp-margin. I.et Duon 
have it: they will fight shy of eggs after that.— (Tfec Ferwers 
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Exchange Reviews, 

WHAT OTHERS ARB THINKING AND DOING. 


Aocordikg to an Australian paper, a serious epideinic appears to have 
bi’oken out amongst the poultry in VietorJa, and it is reported that as a 
result thousands of birds are dying daily. The disease is of a mysterioua 
character, and has not yet been identified conclusively. Experts appear 
to be unable to agree upon the subject; but some of them fear that the 
outbreak is due to poultry cholera. The principal symptoms of the 
epidemic are said to be total loss of appetite, and rapidly iucreasing 
atupor, which terminates in death. The attack is stated to be fatal 
within 24: or 30 hours. The rapid spread of the epidemic througliout the 
State has caused consternation amongst poultry breeders. It is reported 
tha( the disease first became prominent in Benalia district, and is now 
lappearing in various parts of the State. Wild fowl, it is said, have 
caught tlie disease at Winton, and are there dying in great numbers. 


Onions for OMokonOv 

Attention is directed by Poultry to the advisability of feeding onions 
to chickens. The tender and Juicy part of the leek stem, generally 7e- 
jcctod when the vegetable is prepan'd for home use, is very beneficial, 
arid does well when chopped up and mixed with soft food for the birds. 
TJie tops of chives and scallions cut up, and the thinnings of the summer 
onion beds should all be utilised for chickens. Onions not only have a 
good effect on the lungs and bi’onchia, but they prevent many ailments to- 
which chicken flesh is heir. They are far more beneficial for chickens — 
in fact, all kinds of fowls — ^than many people imagine, have again 

proved them to be of great service where gapes are feared, and this 
season we are using them freely in the food of some birds we are rearing, 
on land that we were told was ^poison^ to chickens. It is said that onions 
taint the eggs of hens which partake of them. They do, when the veget- 
able is overdone, and this can be very easily demonstrated. But it is 
not the case when they are given in a common-sense way ; and they cer- 
tainly do not flavour the flesh of chickens which freely partake of themP 


Hor^ ButUIngm 

Massey-Enrm Illustrated gives the following as the ‘^Seven Stonos 
in Herd Buildingf^r — fl) Milking clean — ^to obtain all that-a cow can- 
give, and to prevent early drying off. (2) Use of pure bred sire-— ^from 
strain of large producers, to acquire good qualities and perpetuate dairy 
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imdencies. Of wlmt value is a ‘"scrub?’' (3) Regular aud careful feed- 
ing— as to time, quantity and quality; adusting the grain ration to tiie 
production of milk and butterfat; to get the utmost value for the food- 
stufl grown or purchased. (4) Providing succulent feed— as roots, ensil- 
age and soiling crops, to sustain and prolong the flow of milk* (o) 
Culling out poor cows: no one wants them cither to feed or breed from. 
£eef them. (6) Good care— -including kind treatment, and everytljing 
conducive to comfort^ cleanliness and iiealtli so as to give the cow au 
•opportunity to work to the best advantage. (^) Better Jiietliods, not 
necessarily much outlay of cash. 

How to koop Cggom 

Says Mr. H. W. Jackson in tJie l^ondon Ayricidimal (iazeite \ — 
Properly-handled eggs may be kept quite easily and iji excellent condi- 
tion for several months, and at very little cost. Someone has I'ccently 
risen up to say that if the hens are scientifically fed eggs wm be kept 
indefinitely without any sort of preser\'ative. This is going a little too 
far. Jt is a common fallacy that farm eggs are necessarily good. In- 
fertile eggs are more likely to keep well than fertile. Ifenee if any 
considerable number are to U\ put up it is wise to remove the ntale birds 
and confine them. In warm Aveather it is better to gather eggs two m- 
three times a day, as exposure to the liigli temperature of the ordinary 
poultry-liouse in summer may start the t'ggs on the way to spoiling before 
they are treated at all* 


There are a number of preparations, such as lime water, salt, etc,, 
which give good results, but the tests made show tliat a solution of water 
glass (sodium silicate) is more reliable than any of the other methods, 
and is so cheap and easily nuiiiaged that there does not seem to he any 
-excuse for taking chances with oilier methods of preparations. tVater 
glass should be mixed with eight to ten parts boiled water, and poured 
iover th(' eggs whicli lia\e been carefully packed in earthenware jars. The 
cost of preserving eggs in Ibis way is but little. 


Mot^sos^ Toothm 

A writer in the London Agrkitllarrd Gazette for July llili lias some 
useful advice to offer with, regard to the care of horses’ teetli. If your 
horse shows difficulty in eating, ho says, or loses fle.sli without apparent 
cause, it is time to examine the teeth. Very often elongated teeth pre- 
vent a horse from properly masticating its food, thereby rendering it 
impossible to obtain much benefit from it. TJlcci^aled teetli also are a 
•^source of great trouble and prevent a horse from eating well. Sometimes 
IjToltcn teeth cut the sides of the horse's mouth, and form painful sores. 
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which, of course, iuterfere with mastication. It ia a good plan to examine^ 
tile teeth of all horj-es two or three times a year, and in tlie case of broken, 
or elongated teeth, treat them with a file. If the teeth of a valuable' 
animal are badly affecttd treatment should be given by a veterinary 
suj‘geon. 


Round Buildings far Agrlouliursl Purgosas^ 

Bulletin No. 1 of tla^ rniversity of Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
iiient Station has Just heeii issued, under the title ^^Eccnomy of the- 
Ihuiiid Dairy Barn '* Mucii tlmi it contains is applicable in a general 
way, not (<> dairy barns only, but to other agricultural buildings. The* 
chiel advantages of round buildings are their convenience, strength and' 
cheapness In tlie first case*, wliero tliey are used for cattle-feeding, it 
is easier to get the food from a central sii|)})iy to the cattle, than it is in 
the case of a rectangular building. Such structures are stronger, because 
tlK‘ ahility of the tiinliei us(‘d in making them to resist compression is 
takcui advantage of to tlie greatest degree. There is the additional fact, 
whi(ih is especially important in countries ]ia))h‘ to liurric^anes, that,, 
owing to their circular shape, all exposed surfaces oaji withstand wind,- 
pressure better than flat ones; there is no ludd for the wind, such a» 
that provided by the gable end of a rectangular luiilding. In the third 
connection, rectangular buildings were found to cost 34 to 58 per cent, 
more than round ones, acc-ording to their construction, in material used,, 
with the same floor aroiv built of similar stuff. — (Agriruliural News,)^ 


How Msnuros of foot Soils » 

Mr. A. W- Hall, M.A., in the course of a contribution to a recent* 
issue of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, dis- 
cusses ^^Some secondary actions of manures upon the 8oil.’^ He conclndea 
his article with the following summary of deductions: — (1) The long- 
continued use of sulphate of ammonia on soils poor in lime results in the 
soils becoming acid. (2) The acidity is caused by certain micro-fungi 
in the soil which sjdit up the sulphate of ammonia in order to obtain 
the ammonia, and thereby set free sulphuric acid. (3) The infertility 
of such soils is due to the way all the regular bacterial changes in the 
sojl are suspended by the acidity: instead fungi permeate the soil and 
seize upon the manure. (4) The remedy, as may be seen upon the 
Woburn plots, is the use Of suifieient lime to keep the soil neutral. 


(5) From the Rolhamsted soils carbonate of lime is being washed 
out at the rate of 800 to 1,000 ft. per acre per annum, the losses being; 
increased by the use of sulphate of ammonia, but lessened by dung p** 
nitrate of soda, (G) Ifitrate pf soda, when applied to heaty soils in - 
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large quautities, destroys their texture. (7) Some of the nitrate of soda 
gets converted into carbonate of soda by the action of plants and bacteria, 
and carbonate of soda, by deflocculating the clay particles, destroys the 
tilth. (8) Tlie best remedies are the use of soot or superphosphate; the 
best prevcntiw is the use of a mixture of nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of amriionia instead of either separately. (9) Soluble potash manures 
and comon salt may also injure the tilth of lieayy soils through the 
production of a little soluble alkali by interact ion with carbonate of lime 
in ilie soil. The remedy is to apply such manures in the" winter or in 
conjunction with superphosphate. 

Cxi^rmlnmilng ihm Texas Fsvsr Tlok:> 

Farmers* Bulletin No. 318, of tlie United States Department of 
Agriculture, deals with methods of oxterminatijig the Texas fever tick 
(Marf/aropm amndaim). It points out that, in taking measures for 
eradicating ticks, it is evident that the pest may he attacked in two 
places, uainely, on the pasture and on tlie cattle. The method followed 
in fleeing jiastures may be eitlicr direct, in which all cattle, horses and 
niub^s ar(‘ excluded from pastures until the ticks have died of starvation; 
or indirect, in xsiiich the animals are allowed to continue on the infested 
pasture, and are treated at regular intervals with oils or other agents 
destructive to ticks, so that the engorged females may be prevented from 
dropping and rcinfesting the pasture. Two methods may be employed 
for the purpovse of freeing animals of ticks: they may be treated with 
a substaneo that will destroy the ticks that are on them, or they may he 
pastured at proper intervals in fields ’which are. free from ticks, until 
all tliose on them have drc>pped. 


The time which it will take for the ticks in a pasture to die out, 
after the infested animals liavc l>eeii removed from it, varies considerably 
ill different places, chiefly according to the conditions of climate and 
weather. Investigations conducted in AlahaniM show that it varies from 
five to ten months, iu different praris of the year; farther soutlu the 
period is shorter. As a genera] rule, the time of infestation is lengthened 
by cold and moisture, and shortened by heat and dryness : other things 
being equal, high, unshaded land, which is dry, becomes free of ticks 
more quickly than land which is low, shaded and damp. In the instance 
under consideration, seed ticks will take at least twenty days to appear, 
after engorged females have been dropped. The chief condition which 
regulates the time that is required for all the ticks to drop, after cattle 
has been placed on clean land, is the temperature. In Texas, it was 
found that the time varies from six weeks in the warmer months to ten, 
weeks in those which are cooler, — (Agricultural News.) 
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ThB Vmium of WmeMng. 

That it pays farmers well to keep their crops as free from weeds as 
possible was well illustrated by an experiment^ tried <at tlie University 
College, Reading, last season, on the effects of hoeing and hand weeding 
on the mangel crop. The results of the experiment were as follows: — 
First 8 rows singled only, second 8 rows hoed on(‘e, third 8 rows hoed 
twice, fourth 8 rows kept clean by hoeing, fifth 8 rows kept clean by 
hand weeding. The following represents the yield (per acre) of each 
of the plots for 1909: — Singled only: 1,G()7 roots, av. weight 4T lbs., 
yield p. ac. 30 tons 14 cwt. . Once hoed: l,o49 root% av. weight 4 8 lbs., 
yield p. ac, 32 tons 12 ewt. IVipe hoed: 1,419 roots, ac. weight 5-3 lbs., 
yield p. ac. 34 tons. Kept clean by hoeing: 1,508 roots, av. weight 4() 
ibs., yield p. ac. 31 tons 14 cwt. Hand weeded: 1,521 ronii^, ac. weight 
5 02 lbs., yield p. ac. 34 tons 24 cwt 


The experiment has been carried out for three years, and it is urder- 
stood that the 1909 results are not so striking as those of the previous 
two years. In 1908 the ground carried a eroj) of inaizo, and was thus 
left in a c^iondition fairly free from weeds, owing to the sncceseive hoehigs 
th.at crop received. Tlie following figures sliow tlie results for 1907, 1008 
and 1909 respectively, and the total yield in each case: — Singled only: 
1907, 15 tons 15 ewt.; 1908, IC tons 15 cwt.: 1909, 30 tons 14 cwt.; 
total for 3 years, 03 tons 4 cwt. Once hoed : 1907, 33 tons 10 cwt.; 1908, 
30 tons 5 cwt.: 1909, 3^2 tons 12 cwt; total, 96 tons 7 ewt. Twice hoed: 
1907, 37 tons 15 cwt.;"l908, e30 ions 15 cwt.: 1909, 34 tons; total, 108 
tons 10 cwt. Kept clean by hoeing: 1907, 39 tons 10 cwt; 1908, 38 tons; 
1909, 31 tons 14 cwi.; total. 109 tons 4 cwt. Kept clean l)y hand W'eed- 
ing: 1907, 40 tons: 1908, 38 tons 5 cwt.: 1909, 31 tons 2 cwt; total, 112 
tens 7 cwt. 

/thoumoilo Troubles of Poulinym 

A wTitor in the Farmer and Slorlhreeder coaiiriluitcs a useful 
article on Rheunudic Troubles of Poultry. He says, u^/cr alia i—Tho: 
common title tluit is given to all cases of poultry losing the use of their 
legs is ^^erriinp/’ l)ut this is not an accurate description, because there 
are variotis forms of leg trouble, and they do not all arise from the same 
-Clause. It is gener.ally suposed that all eases of inability to stand arise 
from the same cause, that is to say, damp; but this is not the case. 
Fowds suffer mainly froxn four forms of muscular log trouble. There is 
first of all cramp, as applied to chickens and ducklings. Kow this may 
be due to damp, insanitary surroundings, but it may alw) be due to 
physical weakness arising fiom constitutional deldlity, and it is most 
commonly seen amongst chickens aiid ducklings, hatched in “the winter 
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tiiire when tlie egg germs are not bo strong as they are at other times, 
and the cure for this is to adopt siicli a course of feeding as will 
strengthen tlie limbs and enable the frame to grow up strong. Should 
tlui trouble, however, arise from damp, then tlie crauip is rlicumatic in 
its origin, and should be treated by warmtli and by the use t)f some 
sliniulating liniment. A great many of these cases of ci'amp amongst 
chickens and ducklings are due to their being kept on brick doors. It is 
iK^ uncommon thing to lind a farmer keeping ducks in a pigsty paved 
with a briik flooj*, which is, of course, al)out the worst possible thing for 
tliem. Such a floor should be covered with boards, and on ibe lop of the 
boards should be put 2 or 3 inciies of peat moss litter or dust, and then 
they u'ould be ])ei*fectly warm and dry, and there need be no fear of 
cramp. Siniiiarly w'ith ( hiedvens, cram]! often results from cold, damp 
Hours, and it is far bettcu* to let chickens sleep on the hare ground than 
to put them to sleep on n cold brick tioor, with perhaps a little straw 
Jittered over it. 


Ooming now to rlienmatie trouble in older ]>oullry, of ('ourse 
rlieurnat.ism is one of the I'ecoguised complaints to wliicdi poultry arc 
liable, and if it is allowed to go on long enough it will degenrate into 
gout, liecause rheumatism is really due to a certain condition of the 
blood, whieli is induced by a particular course of feeding, and is en- 
couraged by (lamp, unhcaltliy surroundings; and then the acids wliicii 
form in the bh^od as a result are liable to concentrate themselves in the 
joints, and you get swollen joints in birds, just as you do in human 
beings. As a rule, however, the life of a fowl is not long enough to 
enable it to become gouty. Jibouinatism, however, is fairly common, and 
the way to treat it is to use a stimulating preparation such as hartshorn 
and oil, or turpentine liniment or something of that kind, to the shank 
of the b^g, and to give the bird a dose of quinine or some smilar tonic. 
But there is one form of leg weakness which is not rheumatic, and which 
only affects laying hens, partictilarly young hens during their first 
fiiea,8on. This is what is known as ovarian cramp, and it is a nuis<ailar 
affection caused by the strain of laying, w^hich seems to deprive Uiem of 
the use of their legs. A young hen will often be found squatting down 
on the nest unable to move after laying, and if she be lifted off she will 
flutter across the yard, and seem to have lost control over her legs. All 
she need^ is to have a little rest for a few hours, when these symptoms 
will disappear; but it is a wise plan in such a case to keej) the bird, on 
short rations in order, if possible, to check the development of eggs, be- 
cause it is obviously desirable that laying should cease until the musclea 
have- recovered their normal condition. 
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Mmking Bortimmux BUximrBM 

The Agricultural Bulletin of the Straits and Federated Malay States, 
for April, 1910, gives some tiseful advice on the making of Bordeaux 
mixture in an expeditious manner. The writer remarks that the making 
of Bordeaux mixture on a large scale from stock solutions is greatly 
facilitated if some simple plant be erected; and he proceeds to describe 
such a plant. The erection, be says, may consist of two elevated plat- 
forms. The higher platform is carried on four 9 feet 6 inches posts, 5 
inches by 4 inches, sunk 2 feet 6 inches in the ground and well rammed. 
Joists, 6 inches by 4 inches, connect the heads of the posts, into which 
they are halved. An intermediate poist is halved into the middle of two 
opposite joists. The upper platform is 5 feet square, and consists of (5 
inches by 1 inch boarding in the rough, laid to the edges. The lower 
platform, which is 6 feet 6 inches square, is similarly constructed, and is 
carried on sleepers, 6 feet long and 10 inches by 5 inches, set vertically 
and sunk 2 feet 6 inches in the ground and well rammed. The two 
structures are bolted together at the two back posts, and where the front 
post of the higher platform touches the joist of the lower platform. 


On the higher platform, the article continues, are two 50-gallou 
dilution barrels, marked inside at the 50-gallon level, and fitted with 
(taps. If possible, water should be laid on this higher platform. f>n 
the lower platform stands a vat (fitted with a tap) capable of contain- 
ing 100 gallons. A short length of hose (canvas hose is convenient to 
use) is fitted to the taps of the dilution barrels and of the lOO-galton 
vat. The process of making 100 gallons of Bordeaux mixture is as 
follows: 8 gallons of the stock solittion of milk of lime, and the same 
amount of copper sulphate stock solution (or 4 gallons only, if this has 
been made of the strength of 2 lb. of copper iralphate to the gallon of 
water) are carried up to the upper platform, and poured separately into 
the two dilution barrels, which are then filled with water up to the 60- 
gallon mark. The 50 gallons of milk of lime thus obtained in one of 
the barrels are stirred vigorously for a couple, of minutes. A strainer is 
now placed over the vat, in such a position as to allow the hose from the 
taps of the dilution barrels to project into it. The taps of the dilution 
barrels are now turned on, and the contents of the barrel containing tte 
lime being stirred continuously, the two 60-galIon barrels emp^ them- 
selves through the strSiner into the vat, filling it with 100 galioBS ^ 
Bordeaux mixture. The whole process can be easily controlled 
juan standing on the higher platform, as with bis stirring-pole ji' oi# 
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a:each the taps and so regulate the flow if necessary, and also sui and 
<}iear the strainer, should this become clogged. The Bordeaux mixture 
is immediately ready for use, and can be run off from the top of the vat 
into the spraying machine. Thus all tiie labour and waste of time iii 
handling the mixture are saved; and given some such plant, and stock 
solutions, 100 gallons of Bordeaux mixture can be prepared in a few 
minutes at any time. 


Clean Nests. — One reason why Danish, French, and, in liict, all 
imported eggs realise such good prices is due to the fact that when tlic‘ 
cases are opened the contents are not only well packed, but look well, iu 
that the eggs are clean and fresh. Our home producers certainly fail iu 
many respects in marketing, not among tlie least important being that 
a number of the eggs are either dirty or have been washed. In the latter 
•case, the bloom that is so noticeahie on a fresh egg is destroyed, and it 
instantly loses caste, being classed w^ith those of a ])oorer quality. To 
overcome this difficulty all that is required is to see that the nests are 
kept clean, so that the shells of tlie eggs are not contaminated. The 
straw litter should be renewed wdienever necessary, particularly in wet 
w^eather or if tbo nest hceomes fouled. — B., in Agrkvltufr, (Jazetfe 
.(London). 

ON THE PLANTl.NG OF I^KKES. 

Every one ought to plant as many trees as he possibly can. In the 
first place every one loves them. Then there is the sluule from tlie sua, 
the wood for fire, the shade for grass, and fodder for cattle, and lastly 
the value of the timber. The ryot will not destroy the trees in his fields, 
but ploughs round them. This is perhaps a mistake, but it is no mistake 
to plant them carefully along the borders of the fields, along the lanes 
and roads and round about his house. Trees grow very easily in this 
country provided a little care is taken at the first. Collect good seed and 
it in a small well manured bed. When the plants are large enough 
to transplant, say about a foot high, dig a square hole about three feet 
^ftch way and three feet deep, separating the surface soil from ilie harder 
subsoil into two heaps. If this hole is in stony land, a few headloads of 
heavy soil should be thrown in; but if the hole is in clay, a layer of stones 
may be put at the bottom. Then add equal parts of vegetable mould and 
sui€a0e soil and mix well together. Tread the whole down firmly and 
plant the tree taking care as usual to keep a ball of earth pressed round 
its roots when lifting it* Water it well and afterwards give it a chatti 
water Ohoe a week.^(Afadras Agric, Calendar,) 
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FtgurB 9 for Farmorm. 


rSEPTTL FACTS, TABLES, AXT> FOBMCL^]. 

Under the above heading we intend puhlishmg from time to 
time various figures, caUiilaiions, formula, tables, etc., likely to he use- 
ful tft farmers at some time or other dwring the course of their opera- 
tions. We can necessarily only pnhlisk a liiile each time, but we would 
advise farmers to cut these pages out and keep them for future reference; 
or, for the benefit of those who wish to keep their journals intact we may 
meniion that each of these tables, etc., ivill be indexed separately^ 
both monlhhf and Italf-yeariy, and so will he easily found when required. 


Axal^sls (IK Skpahatei) Milk. — VValur, 90 per (onl,; casein, 4 per 
cent.: fat. 0-1 per eent.: asli, 0*70 per cent.; snixar, 5-:;?0 per cent. 


WOOL WEIGHT. 


7 Ihs. avoirdupois 
14 lbs. or 2 cloves 
28* lbs. or 2 stones 
182 lbs. or 6^ tods 
364 lbs, or 2 wey.s 
4368 lbs. or 1 2 sacks 

20 lbs, - I score, and 240 lbs. or 12 scores i pack. 
Wool is frequently sold in* Scotland by the atone of 24 lbs. Imperial. 


- I clove 
I stone 
I tod 

1 wey 

- 1 sack 
I last 


RATES PER POUND, CWT., AND TON. 


TnVle Showing Equiwileni Rates per Lh., Owt., and Ton. 


} i 

Per lb.| Per cwt | 

1 J 

Per ton. 

Per lb 

Per cwt. 

1 

Per ton. 

Per lb. 

i 

Per cu t j 

I 

Per ton. 

d. 

i s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

d. 

H. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 


2 

4 

2 

6 

8 

4 i 

39 

8 

39 

J 3 

4 

1 

77 

0 

77 

0 

Q 

i 

4 

8 

; 4 

*3 

4 

4 i 

42 

0 

4 * 

0 

0 

84 

79 

4 

79 

6 

8 

i 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 l 

44 

4 ! 

44 

6 

8 

8J 1 

81 

8 1 

8( 

«3 

4 

1 

9 

4 

9 

6 

8 
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8 

4 ^ 

n 

4 

9 1 

84 

0 

84 

0 

0 

a 

1 1 

8 ! 

1 1 

13 

4 

Si 

49 

0 

49 

0 

0 

9 * 1 

86 

4 ; 

86 

6 

8 


*4 

0 / 

H 

0 

0 

si 

5 * 

4 

5 » 

6 

8 

94 i 

88 

8 

88 

»3 

4 

u 

16 

4 

16 

6 

8 

si 

53 

8 

53 


4 

9 l j 

91 

0 i 

9i 

0 

0 

2 


8 

18 


4 

6 

56 

0 

5 ^ 

0 

0 

ro 

93 

4 

93 

6 

8 

2 i 

21 

0 

21 

0 

0 

6i 1 

s« 

i 

5 « 

6 

8 

lO^ 

95 

8 

95 

•3 

4 

4 

23 

4 


6 

8 

6 i j 


8 < 

60 

M 

4 

10] 


0 

98 

0 

0 

2i 

*5 

8 


*3 

4 

61 1 

63 

, 1 

63 

0 

0 

lof 

too 

4 

too 

6 

8 

3 

28 

0 

28 

0 

0 

7 

65 

'4 j 

6 s 

6 

8 

11 

(02 

8 
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•3 

4 

si 

30 


30 

6 

8 

71 

67 
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67 

*3 

4 
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0 

*05 

0 
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3^ 

8 

32 

»3 

4 

H 

70 

0 i 

70 

0 

0 

III 
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4 
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6 

8 

si 

35 

0 

35 

0 

0 
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72 
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72 

6 

8 

m| 
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«3 

4 
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37 

4 

37 

6 

8 

8 

74 

u 

74 

*3 

4 

12 
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0 
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CATTLE WEIGHTS BY MEASUllEMENT. 

The Manchester Weekly Times gives the following method of ascer- 
taining the weight of live cattle, as here illustrated: — 


The method is^to multiply the square of the girth by five times the 
kngtli. and divide the product by 21, this giving the net weight of the 
animal in imperial stones of 14 Rj. For example, suppose the girth of the 



heaat, at A B on the sketch, is 7 ft., and the length C D, 6 ft. The square 
of seven is 49, which multiplied by five times six, that is 30, gives 1470. 
Divide this by 20. and the result is 70 — the approximate net weight of 
the animal in stones. This is taking an animal of average fatness. For 
very fat ones one-twentieth must be added, and with lean cattie one- 
ttrentieth deducted. Continuing this system of calculation, if the live 
weight is known, tlie dead, or net weight, of the four quarters cwv be 
ascertained by multiplying the live weight by decimal -605. 

WEIGHTS OP POULTEY FEEDS. 



quart of Middlings ... 

... 

... weighs t lb. 


*« 

Shorts 

... 

„ 1 lb. 



Bran 

... 

... „ 1 Ib. 


ft 

Lucerne Meal 

.. 

Hb. 


If 

RoBed Barley 

... ^ ... 

„ ijlb-s. 



Wheat 


„ i lbs. 


>» 

Mealies 

... 

„ a , 
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1 

equal of Beef Scraps ... . 


... weighs if lbs. 

1 

>> 

Beef or Blood Meal ... 

... 


if lbs. 

1 

>1 

Oyster Shell Crushed... 



3 lbs. 

1 

»> 

Millet Seed 


. . }i 

if lbs. 

1 


Unshelled Oats 



I lb. 

1 


Limestone Grit 



3 lbs. 


> » 

Charcoal Crushed 



i lb. 

1 

a 

Kafir Corn... 

... 


ijlbs. 


TIMBEH MEASUKING. 


To find the area uf a board or plank. — ^Bule. — M ultiply the length 
by the mea^ breadtli of the area. Note. — When the board tapers, add 
the breadth. of the two ends together, and take half the sum for tlie mean 
. breadth. 

• ' 2’b find the solid contents of squared timber. — Bulk. — M ultiply 

the mean breadth by the mean thickness, and the product by the length, 
for the contents. 

To find the solidity of round, or unsqnnred imber, — I.— 
Multiply the square of one-fourth of tlie mean eircumference, or of tlie 
mean quarter girth, by the length, for the contents. Rule II. — Find the 
area corresponding to the mean quarter girth in inches in the following 
table, and multiply it by the length of the tree or piece of timber in feet, 
then will the product be the solidity in feet and decimal parts of a 


according to Rule I. 


Qr. girth 

Area 

Qr. gii thj 

Area 

1 

Or. girth i 

Area 

Qr, girth 

Art* ft 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

i 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

6 


nil 

‘959 

>7 

2 ‘066 

1!54 

4 ‘ 5'6 

4*694 

6J 

•Z71 

1 2 

1*000 

*74 ; 

2’ 127 

26 

64 

'293 


1042 

• 7 :i : 

2 188 

264 

4 ‘S 77 

63 • 

*316 

12^ 

1 085 

18 

2 250 

27 

5*062 

7 

*340 

I2t 

1 • I 29* 

■8.5 ' 

2 3*3 

274 

5*252 

7 * 

•365 

*3 

1174 

184 

2*377 

28 

5 444 

74 

, ' 39 » 

> 3 i 

1*219 

i83 

2*441 

28J 

5 ' 641 


' 4*7 

Mi 

1 *260 

*9 

2*507 

29 

5 ’840 

^ 8 

‘444 

» 3 l 

* * 3*3 

i 9 i 

2*573 

29 i 

6 043 

H 

*473 

*4 

1*361 

>94 

2*641 

30 

6* 2 so 
6 * 4 ^ 

‘ 8i 

•502 

i 4 i 

1*410 

193 

2709 

304 

85 

•532 

144 

1*460 

20 

2778 

3 » 

6*674 

9 

•562 

*45 

1*511 

20} 

2*918 

3*4 

6-891 

9l 

•594 1 

*5 ' 

I *562 

21 

3*062 

32 

7*111 

9i 

•627 

* 5 i 

r6!5 

j*6^ 

21. J 

3*210 

324 

7 335 

9} 

•660 

*,Si 

22 

3*361 

33 

7563 

10 

•694 

•51 

*723 

22 i 

3 5*6 

334 

7793 

lol 

•730 

16 

*778 

23 

3674 

34 

8028 

loj 

•766 

16.1 

**834 

23 i 

3*385 

34 i ! 

8*266 

io| 

. -803 

' 16.4 

1*891 

24 

4 

35 

8507 

11 

’840 

i6i 

r948 

24J 

4-168 

3Sl 

87^2 

Hi 

Mj 

.879 

'918 

»7 

2*007 

■ i 

25 

4’3»o 

36 
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SCIENCK AND THE E’aRMKB- 


Soienem and the Farmarm 


NOTES OF INTEREST BY FARMING EXPERTS. 


It; is the practice of a large percentage of the most successful poiiltrymeu 
to feed a part of the daily grain ration ground. Most of them feed the 
ground gi*ain moistened with either milk or water, although some feed 
it dry. A fowl’s gizzard is capable of grinding all kinds of grain, but it 
is generally considered to be more economical to have a part of the grind- 
ing done by steam or w^ater power. The soft-feed idea, however, iiiubt 
not be overworked. A beginner often reasons that it is cheai>er for the 
miller than for the fowl to grind the grain; but the powerful muscles of 
the gizzard are there to be used, and experience has shown that the 
balance of power of functions in the fowl’s economy makes the vigorous 
<^xercisc of iho gizzard beneficial. When feeding moistened ground feed 
have it a comparatively dry, crumbly mash, and not a thin soup. Oive 
what they will eat readily in 15 or SO minutes.— G. Artiiitr Bell, As- 
shtant Tfushandman, l .S, lluratn of Aoimal Ihishnndrjf. 


OoNXi N uui s C J{orm:s G. 

WJien the same crop is repeatedly grown on the same field, there 
liable to be a gathering strength from year to year of the inseei.s and 
fungus pests which infect that crop. One of the most prominent illus- 
trations of this is in the of potato-growing. The residue left in the laud 
in the shape of haulm and tubers may lie the means of continuing or even 
increasing tlie diseases from which this crop suJBfers. Thus, potatoes 
after potatoes are more liable to be diseased thsn when they are iiot 
grown- for several years aften^^ards, and when they are taken on absolutely 
fresh ground the percentage of disease it still smaller. — Primkobe Mc- 
OOHKELL, 


Grubs in Bee-Hives. 

The only cure is to keep stocks strong and kill every grub or moth 
6een. The progress of the ravages of the wax-moth in weak stocks is 
aimply amazing, and therefore we cannot be too vigilant in exterminating 
the moth and the grubs. Strong stocks keep out the wax-raoth to a very 
great extent, and even if they get inside the hive they are not allowed to 
pnrsni^ their work in peace. It is said that Ligurians are deadly foes to 
the exisiisnce of the wax-moth in a beehive. They are extremely vigor- 
in dragging out the grubs, I know from experience, but it is also cer- 
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tain that little is seen of the ravages of the wax-moth in strong or popul-- 
our beeliives; therefore, keep all stocks strong,— Ivo {in ''Farm, Field 
and Fireside^^), 

Overstocking Sheei*. 

The most fatal mistake that can be made in sheep husbandry is- 
overstocking, which is, unfortunately, but too commonly practised by 
Australian flock-masters. The prevailing idea seems to be that increas- 
ing tlie number of sheep on the land will lead to a consequent increase 
of profit. Unless some provision be made in the way of a store or fodder ' 
for the increased number, the inevitable result will be loss and disap- 
pointment. A half starved sheep cannot grow a strong, healthy fleece of 
wool, and even if a greater weight of clip be obtained from the larger 
number of sheep the price per 1t>. will show a considerable falling ofl*, 
while tlie injury done by stunting the growtli of the young stock will tell’ 
on the flock for many years. Overstocking will cause a more rapid de- 
generacy in the flock than any other kind of mismanagement. — George 
A. Brown (^^Sheep Breeding in 

Fertilisation. 

In the great majority of flowering plants the ovules enclosed 
in an ovary. The pollen grains fall on the stigma and there germinate. 
The pollen-tubes find their way thence — down t!ie inside of the style 
when one is present — into the ovary, and so the micropyles of the oimles. 
Seed does not form, nor, as a rule, does frnit ripen, till after this has 
taken place, and, when it does not occur, the' ovary usually withers and' 
the ovules shrivel up. Nevertheless, seedless fruits are known, as in 
the case of the banana, pineapple, and certain oranges, and it is quite* 
possible that horticulturists may be, able to establish stoneless cherriea 
and plums, coreless apples and pears, blackberries and raspberries con- 
taining noGiing but pulp, and large grapes as free from seeds as tha- 
small grapes which growers call ^^currants.’" But in all such instances 
the plant can be propagated only by cuttings. — W. Fream. L.Tj.T)., 
{^'WUmenU of Agriculture,^’) 

^'SOOROHING.^^ 

The passage of dissolved substances into the plant takes place by 
tlie purely physical process of osmosis, the walls of the root-hairs (which 
consist of single elongated cells) acting as semi-permeable membranes 
through which water or salts will pass independently, according to the- 
telative concentration of the solutions inside or outside the cell Should 
the cell sap be mote concentrated than the soil water outside, pure water 
ml] pass through the wall until a certain osmotic pressure (cauaifig' 
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torgor in the plant) is reached, which varies with the concentration. If, 
on the contrary, the soil water becomes more concentrated than the cell 
sap, water will leave tlie cell, the plant will become flaccid, and even die 
if the withdrawal of water be too great. It is in this way that plants be^ 
•come ^^scorched’^ or ^^burnt'^ by too concentrated solutions of any kind of 
soluble salts, such as are formed when a little soluble manure, salt, etc., 
falls upon tlie surface of a leaf. — A. D. Hall {‘’^feriiliaers and 
Manures**), 

G AUDEN MaNUUES. 

In an ordinary way gardens require little artiticial i'eriilisers, siuce 
they receive a superabundance of stable manure until the soil often 
belcomes over rich in nitrogenous residues. Under such conditions the 
only fertiliser wanted will be some form of phosphatic manure, and this 
is very desirable to induce a properly balanced growth in the crops. 
Superphosphate may be used on the loams, basic slag on the strong soils, 
steamed bone flour and phospliatic guano when the soil is sand or gravel, 
am. about f lb. per square yard of one ot* tliese fertilisers should be dug 
in with the farmyard manure on those portions of the ground which 
come to be dunged in the iisviul rotation. . . . The compound garden 

mamircs sold under fancy prices should be avoided: though good fer> 
tiJiserf; enough, tlioir cost is excessive even considering the small parcels 
in which they are sold. Where stable manure is not available and a 
mixed fertiliser is required, nothing is better than a good Peruvian 
guano with 6 or 7 per cent, of nitrogen. In such circumstances the 
liumus of the soil should be maintained by digging in as mucli organic 
matter — weeds, grass clippings, vegetable refuse, etc.—as possible. — A. 
D, Hall, M.A., F.K.S. {^'Fertilisers and Mamires^*), 


Tin: AVatkr T^ui.e. 

Of the rain wliich falls upon the surface of the ground some flows 
on the surface of the rivers and is carried to the sea, while the rest soaks 
into the ground (except th.at whicli is evaporated). The amount which 
is taken up by the ground depends, other things being equal, upon the 
permeability of the materials whicli form the upper part of tlie land. 
We thus speak of rocks a*: being pervious or impervious, though these 
terms arc used relatively, no rock being absolutely impervous to the pas- 
sage of water. Clays are tlie principal rocks which are relatively im- 
pervious, while sands and limestones are underlying materials miist 
wentually become saturated and the surplus water will then gradually 
soak away seaward or be restored to the atmosphere by evaporation : hut 
when the ground is uneven, the rain whicli has been absorbed at a higher 
level may appear at the earth’s surface again at a lower level in the form 
uf ;Spripgs.; . . As mc>Te ; ahd more water is added, the saturated 
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pOrtim of rock will become more and more extensive, and at last 
upper surface of this saturated rock will reach the ground, where springs 
will then be formed. The upper surface of this saturated portion will 
not be a plane surface parallel with the plane of stratification, but a 
curved surface rising from without inward, for the water escapes more 
rapidly from the parts adjoining the outflow than from parts which are 
more remote from it. Thus is iht curve of miuration or water-iable as- 
it is sometimes termed. — J. K. Mauu, M.A,, F.K.S. {‘^Agricitlturat 
Geology ^') . 


The Motherly Sow. 

■ Serenity, undisturbed by fretful restlessness, are characteristics of a 
good brood sow. Any breeder of experience will know just what is 
meant when it is said that a sow is ^^motherly/’ but the exact meaning is 
diflienlt to set down in words. This material manifestation has an im- 
portant hearing on success with a litter, and the damV promise in this- 
regard should have weight in her purchase. In making a selection the 
teats should be examined to discover that there are a dozen, well formed, 
not too small or obscure, and giving indications of supplying abundant 
milk. — F. D. Coburn (*'Swine in America). 


Cqrrespondoneem 

THE “BOSSIEKOP” MULE. 


To THE Editor op the “Agkicdltcbad Journal.” 

Sir, — Some time ago 1 vras informed of the usefulness of the-. 
“Bossiekop’* (Bushyhead) mnle as a draught animal. It is a cross be- 
tween the ordinary donkey mare and a pony stallion. I am informed 
tliat it possesses the hardihood of tlie donkey and the spirit of the horse. 
The latter quality makes it at once superior to the donkey, and I under- 
stand it is much faster and responds immediately to even tlie sound of 
a whip. As a rule the objection to the donkey is its tardiness, and if 
tins cross will produce a more alert animal much will, I think, be 
gained. Breeding mules is an expensive undertaking, as the good quality, 
horse mare one requires is hardly obtainable, and then only at a very high 
price. I shall be glad to laiow if any of your readers have bad any ex- 
perien<:e in w'orking the Bossiekop mule. It is, of couwO, highly in»- 
poi-tant to know whether it shares the same partial immunity (after ipr: 
oculation) yvith the mule against Horsesicloiess, On this point par- 
tHottiarly I would like to be informed.— :Tonr9, etc., r, ; 

iiTQtimBr-'" 
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SOY BEAJv^S. 


To THE Editor of the ^^4grioui.tural Journal/’' 

SiR^ — The enclosed cutting from The Financier of the 23rd July 
vijl probably be of considerable interest to your readers just now Soy 
Beans are all the rage, — Yours, etc., 

GEORGE CARTER & CO. 

The following is a copy of the cutting referred to: — 

^‘Reporting on the trade of Dairen, Mr. /Voting Vice-Consul 6. P. 
Patou says: — The export of beans in 1909 amounted to 462,000 tons, 
against 206,600 tons in 1908. Of the amount .«cnt to Japan, probably, 
seme was re-shipped to Europe, while of the quantity sent to Europe 
about 90 per cent, went to the United Kingdom. Early in tlie year prices 
vere low. viz,, about £5 18s. per ton landed in the Tmited Kingdom, but 
along with the increasing demand, the price ros(‘ towards the end of the 
year, and by December it was £1 5s. per ton higher than* in January. 
There was also every indication that the figure would amount still higher, 
and, at the time of writing (early in iniO) beans are £2 per ton dearer 
than at the corresponding period of the previous year, a result probably 
brought about by a combination of causes. 

^There has arisen a huge demand in Europe, probably owing its 
origin to the discovery of the seemingly endless number of ways in which 
the Manchurian bean and its products can l)e utilised in the industrial 
world. Tn the Orient, beans have long been used for making soy, miso, 
l>ean curd and also for lightiner purposes, but the recognition in the 
United. Kingdom rvf their value in the ammifeture of soap, sauce, bis- 
cuits. paint, etc., is of very recent date. 

is diflScult tc make a forecast of tlie future of the Manchurian 
(ban, but there is little doubt that if, as seems probable, tlie French, 
German and United States Governments remove the duty on beans, then 
a great impetus will be given to the export. This may, of course, be 
eotinterbalanced by cultivation in other countries, but for a few years to 
come there will be a ready market for all that can he produced in Man- 
(dmiia, and although in South Manchuria the land is already mostly 
under cultivation, there are still vast tracts in the north untouched by 
the fanners. The high prices prevailing this winter and the undoubted 
prosperity of the farmer are sure to lead to the opening up of fresh 
ground in the spring of 1910. 

Bean Cake. 

'TPhe large crop of beans in 1908 had its effect on the price of bean 
oalce, which was quoted at a much reduced figure in 1909, as compared 
idth the previous The farmer in Japan has learned the value of’ 

lieaU'^rice u for the paddy field and the mulberry plantation,. 
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and inimense quantities are exported to that counti*y. in 1909, indeed, 
Japan took practically all (over 99 per cent.) of the bean -cake exported 
from Dairen. Towards the end of the year the export to Japan fell oil 
-considerably, and, autliough this is attributed in a nieasure to the decline 
in the purchasing power of the farmer in that country tlirougft the fall 
in the price of rice which followed on tlie record crop of last year, it is 
more than likely that the high price of bean-cake this year has forced 
him to find another fertiliser for his crops. 

small quantity is exported to South China, where it is used botii 
as a fertiliser and as a food for pigs. A shipment was also made last 
year to Formosa for trial in the sugar plantations, and, as the result was 
successful, tlie experiment will probably be repeated this year. Ship- 
ments to Europe have failed owing to the large percentage of moisture in 
:the cake manufactured in Manchuria, which causes it to grow stale iji 
the passage through the tropics. 

^^Jn the early part of last year all the mills were kept busy, and new 
factories were erected to meet the growing demand, but towards the end 
of the year the rise in the price of beans and the poor demand in Japan 
brought most of th.e mills to a standstill. Indeed, the outlook when the 
year closed was far from bright. 

^Tn the absence of an official return by countries, the retuDis inied 
hj the Harbour Office may prove interesting: — 



ic)o8. 

1909 

* 

U)ns. 

tons. 

Japan 

194 , 8^7 


Korea 

7 

30 

South China 

6,063 

1,198 

North China 

f 22 


Europ<^ 

6 


Total 

291,095 

306,306 


Bisan Oil. 

Manchuria, the primary object of the bean mills is the manu- 
facture of bean-cake, and oil is only of secondary importance. The mills 
are all worked on tlie press system, and only extract 7 or 8 per cent, of 
the 17 or 18 per coni, of the oil contained in the beam Consequently, 
in the absence of any demand for cake, there is no production of oil, 
unless under special contract. The oil manufactured by the largo 
Japanese companies in Darien is all bought up by the principal Japanese 
exporters for shipment to the United Kingdom, the Continent and the 
United States, and the foreign merchant is obliged to purchase from the 
Cbinese manufacturer, who will only make oil on receiving 80 per cent, 
of the price wherewith to buy the necessary beans, 

"In the first half of last year, owine to the large mantifactnre of 
cake, there was a plentiful supply of oil, but witli the rise to the 
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jprice of beans and the con^quent poor demand for bean cake, oil rose 
to an, exhorbittvnl iigurt*, and at the end of the year stood at £2o to £M 
landed in tlie Fnited Kingdom. 

^‘Tlie largest jnircliaser of l>can oil is South diina, which takes 
.about one-half of tlie output. Of the remainder the bulk goes to Japan, 
where it is mostly transhipped to Europe and America.’’ 




THE MIDGET MOTOR. 


To TUn EjUTOH of TIIF ‘‘AiiUIOUJ/rUHAL JotUNAI..” 

Sir, — W ith reference to the article in your June issue re ‘^Midget’^ 
motors, we have tlie pleasure to inforiu you that we iiave now taken an 
ojiion on the agency for these motors, and hav(^ already impojted sample 
tractors with whicli we are at present carrying out a series of tests, with 
the assistance of an expert whom we arranged witli the factory to send 
out to ns. enclose two ]>hntos of a remit test we made with a 30-li.}). 
motor tractor of Mr. Sandorsem's manufacture. In one of tiicse is 
shown tlie tractor at work drawing one of our “(Jtiliimbia'' 'i-furrow 
ploughs, and in the oilier oin* new nioflr! ‘'Poloniar’ 3-furrow plough. 

We may say that this question of motor ii’ncti\(! power one in 
which v;o are deeply interested as we feel that there is a groat future 
before same in this (‘ouiitry a.s soon as the mnnufaciurcs Iiave been 
modified to suit flic ]H‘culiar <'«>udi(ion< in tivi- coui>lry, to whieh end de- 
velopment is rapidly ])rngn'ssing. 

We ])av(* no douht vou will extmid to ns the courtesy of publishing 
fliis cornmunitat ion, and we i*eg jo nunnin, — Yonrs, et(‘., 

G. YOKTIl (S: SON. 

I We reproduce* the two jihnlograplis referred io in. the present 
issue, — En.] 


ITOXEY EXHIBITS AT THE MARi rZBTHtG SHOW. 


To THE Editor of the '^AoRiciTETTm vn Jot-rnalZ’ 

Dear Sir. — On page of your August numher. the judges have 
giver niy exhibit of «n ohsorvatorv hive at fbn bast Agrienliural Show a 
fiorneeJiat r*ju«tie eritieism. and T cannot let it pass vdthoui comment. 

FirRtly, the judges take exception to the fact that T placed empiv 
'lections in the super, and Mr. Pepworth riglitly remarks that ‘^‘no apiarist 
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would over dream of usinp; empty sections.” Now, 1 put those empty 
sections in purposely for tlie SJiow so that the bees would have more 
room and air space as on two previous occasions I have lost the best part 
of 1)1 \ colonies, they having been overcome on account of the lieat gener- 
aftil by the (mui fined boos. [ eertaiidy could liave filled the section with 
foundation, and will do so next year as this ti:ne T lost no bees. 

Secondly. 1 do not ill ink the judges should criti(ds(‘ so severely (es- 
]Hvia!ly in a new assoeiaiion) when the eondiiions are not (h ‘finitely 
stated. There was no mention of an one frame or an uni(‘omh liive. 
fY(‘:i rs ago Mr. Pepworili us(‘d to exhibit in a similar hive to mine.) 

Lastly and most importantly, Mr. re[)worth states that no bee- 
ke]>er W(»nld think of using (‘Xtracting frames and sections in the sanut 
super. Siindy if Mr. IVpworth is serious in this remark, tin*!! li(> must, 
hav(‘ ceased to read up-to-date “Iwv literature,” and I hasten to correel 
him in ('as<‘ lie should give the lessor experienced a very wrong im- 
pression. 

Mr. A. I. Root, in liis A H C aud .V Z o/ flrr ( idt^irr, l!)0S (t* 
years ago), page lit, remarks that Mr. Townsend reported excellent re- 
sidls by ado])ting the ])lan of using a siijan* (‘ontaining hniji extracting 
frames and sections (this has been since confirmed in 'ilec (Meanings”). 
Mr, Root (‘ontinues: ^‘Tlie super is equipjied ]M(‘cisely the ^anic as any 
other super for sections except that it lias ext ractinc-combs with closed- 
(‘iid frames on each oiifsidr. \\dn‘r(‘ a super of this kind is plactMl on a 
liive the hees immediately occupy the <irawn c(»nib al the sides of the 
su[K:r and begin their storing. The comb being aln'ady drawn ouf it is 
n v(*rv inviting jdaca* in which the 1 kh‘s can begin storing. Having made 
a nice start in tlie two side extraeling combs they work toward the centre 
— I bat is to say, they begin to draw out the full sheets of foundation in 
A X 5 sections tiexf to the c(»inhs. and store in them. When work is once 
in full progress in the side sections of the super, the centre ones will take 
eaiv of themselves, with the result that every seel ion is finished about 
the same time, and of about equal fullness. When the super is completed, 
tb(‘ tw(» extraeting-eomhs will he filled and capped as Avtdl as the section 
honey-boxes. The former can be extracted and used over again. 

^Ht will be seen that the extracting-combs serve the purpose of ex- 
cellent baits; and Mr. Townsend draws attention to the fact tlial, wlien 
such baits are placed at the dden instead of in the ccijtre, tiiey cause an 
even filling of the entire super; whereas by th.e old plan of i>utiing bait 
combs in the middle of the 8uj>er the storijig begins aioiimi the bait;-, 
gradually working from the centre to the outside. This naturally brings 
about a better filling of the centre sections, leaving those toward the sides 
at a much later stage of comb-building and filling. The result of this 
is that the centre sections will, be filled long in advance of the outside* 
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olios ; and by tlio time these latter are filled, all the former will be travel- 
stained, and may induee swarming in the meantime. 

'‘When Mr. Townsend first began thi.-? scheme of comb and extracted 
honey prodiulion I'roin the same super, he liad in mind only baiting the 
bees up into the sections: but he incidentally discovered that, inasmuch 
as the liees would tuiti r such sipaus witliout hesitation, he thereby almost 
erdirely overcame swarming. 

"Oomb-’honey pr<uluc(‘rs all know tliat the ordinary seel ion-super 
iplaccd on a liive is very often not entered readily liy the bees. The 
series of little e(»mpaj*1 ment'- (lln‘ stH-lions) can've the b(*es to sulk, and 
hefoiv they actually enter t!u^ super they may swarm in disgust. 

'Tt is well knowm also tliat. after }>e(‘s are once started going above, 
their is less inclination on tiieir jiart to swarm. Mr. Townsend finds 
liiar I he tw'»»-side exfracting-eomhs ihat he puts in every comb-super start 
tlu' bees ii'.to the super about as readilv as they would if containing ex- 
trnet inn-romhs only. The whoU (‘(b'ct of tins procedure is such that 
swarming i-edu((‘d In a minimum — almost brought under control. 

"For lli(‘ l(u*al markets, tlx* side e\l ract imi-Ofunbs enn be cut out and 

for ( hunk lauu'V at about the same price as that in the sections; so 
that then’ need he ]»racl icaily no loss: or wdien there is a call for liquid 
h( nev it can ]>e extracted. 

'•The 1 )anzenhak(r .-iiper. already destunhed. with its 1 .v o section'^, 
th(‘ hest suited to carry out tlie Town-^-^md plan.’* 

Again, on ])ag(' IF?, under the title of 'AVliat i<* d() wdicn 1 hm‘s refu'-e 
to ent('r (Im* sections." Hoot says* •*At tinu^s bees will show a dis- 
posili'ou h'af and ( on-iapjentl v a disindimUioii to go into tiie sections. 

. , . . We will su]>pose y(ui have a fair average* scaison and some 
colonics ar(' storing honev in the snoors and others are not. Some liees 
are inmdj slow'cr in goiiiir above than others. Tf honey is (‘ondng in freeiv 
tbe\ ean ho baited usually l^y placing a jairtly fdle(l section or two of tb-? 
pnnious year in ilie centre of fin* supfu, or Indter giv(* theun a sledhuv 
extracting super, e Ja Barber. <»r. perhaps. boUrr slil], give tluuu a snpiT 
of se(‘tion^ and a pair f>r extraeting-eomhs, as advised hy Townsend.'' 

The above, 1 trust, wu'11 tend to counteract the damage done by Mr. 
Pepworlb, as, naturally, one doe? not expeet sueh a glaring mi.stake fnun 
a judge. — Amours, etc., 

WALTKK d. FULLFR. 


Jesmond Road, 

Maritzburg. 
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NmiurB Notes for Soptomborm 

It in a Kalir sfaying UuU when the tlioni \v.v> aic green the Spring is 
near. P^arh ^liniosa beeonie< u 1‘urerunner, each Syringa bough a toreli 
re kindled by tlie sun. On the ^(‘ai'h lM‘e< (here are green buds and 
tluiry one. — the '‘iinliy' ones open into dc'Ueate ro.>t‘*piiik blossoniSj and 
the whole tree sti’elehes r(>M‘ arms to the sun, wliile the green lifc eonies 
Juirrying ii[> aiterw ards as I hough soniehow^ it laid (»vers]ept itself. 'I'he 
.Mimosa hus Jio sooner doJUJed her new Spring rol)'^ tluui she loosens her 
goldoii tresses and 111 Is i!ie morning air with fragraJiee. Oark-eved 
S}ri!ign lhavers a])]>ear anumg the laugiiing wind-tossed leaves, ddui 
wild Senna sugm'sls Lalu! rniMu, the Syringa tla* Lilae of Home. in 
|)hu< of the liorse-( 1a‘stnn1 trtM‘ the Mauriliu'- d’horn liglits u]> her 
thousand lanijis. whih* the Ihdekiy IN'ar llowers ('ateh iHje sunbeams in 
ti'.ei!* golden etips. 

In, the earlv iiiorniiig when only a few* p“»ieil strea.k< of Jiglit herald 
tJie dawn, when all is still, the liills mounlains higli. the ttees large amF; 
shadowy, it i- easy to believe a Dryad lurks in <*\ery tree. To tia* savage 
mind the hush i< full <d‘ a \ague drcaid 'an und(dim*d mystery of growth, 
and in tip early morning we sliare lliis feeling *ospe( ially in the spring, 
tlie fiiorning (d‘ the year, when tlie green life steads sed'tly through liie 
t’ees and tlu' grey stem'- and hare hrown hranehes hlo^-som into twigs and 
k lives. 

M. ih 


Spring Studies • 

Mxperieiiee ^now- that the he-t tiiM(‘ to begin a e-ourse of Xature 
Study is in llu' spring. Nature Is tlien making a m*w iH'ginning, and 
there is -pring in the ehihl's hodv and mind. Tlu‘ hush, the grassy veld, 
the hug, the shore-]M>ols, are all ‘Tailing/’ and tliore an* r(‘sponses. wdiose 
origins are older than all l)ooks, in every healthy mind. 

Sfu*ing is the fittest time to begin, wdien partienlarlx interesting 
tilings, .such as flowers and hmls, may he studied in their appearanee, 
when hundreds of W'ild flmvers eonie up after tlio rain and the birds re 
appear from the shelter of the kloofs, 

Xot witli time-tables nor iext-hooks does tlie naturalist begin, but 
with wandering de'ep into foresi and liigh upon hill; in seeing, in feeling 
with hunter and with savage, with husbandman and gvpsy. with poet 
and with child, the verdant surge of spring, foaming from every branch- 
let, bursting from every sod, breaking hero on naked rock-fare, there on 
nigged tree-hole, till even these are green with its oliiiging spray. Day 
after day he shall drift on the sea of Life as it deepens in verdure over 
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plain, as it eddies and ripples in blossom up the valleys, he shall keep 
unslaying watch upon the myriad creatures that teem upon its surface 
and crowd within its depth, till they show him the eager ways of their 
hunger, the fury and the terror of their struggle, the dim or jo}\nis 
stirrings of their love. 

All this quite seriously and definitely, is what, we biologists want to 
teach him who would learn with us — ^say rather what we want him to 
see and hear, to live and feel for himself. — Geddes and TnoMPSOK. 


The PHnolfitBS of MonuHngm 

VI.— FARMYAIH) MANURE (ConUuiu-i). 


Last month we commenced to study farmyard marmre. \\v noticed 
this manure may ))e divided into three elassos of constituenls, namely, tlie 
solid portion, the liquid portion, and the straw' or hay us<a 1 as litter; 
and in our last article we studied the value of the first <^f three 
classes. We now come to eonsider the 2nd class, comprising 

The Liquid PoirnoK 

of the manure. 

Valuable as a solid portion of farmyard inamire is, its value is not 
as great as that of tlie liquid portion. This .fa<'t will be br*tter appreeiabxl 
when it is realised that the .solid excreta eunsist of undig(stcd food sub- 
stances, so tliat any fertilising matters which tliey may contain are really 
such as liave not been absorbed into rbe animal system, whiUt tlie urine 
contains the fertilising sub.dances which have been digested, rrine will 
vary in composition, and so in fertilising value, in mmdi tlu* same 
way as the solid excrement, but with this difference at least, 
that urine is a waste product and in j^oung animals there is 
mon- waste than in adults. The composition of urine w’ill alsti vary to 
some extent according to the quantity of water dmnk, since, of course, 
tl'.e more water the animal drinks the poorer must he the urine from 
a fertilising point of view; at the same time there is this fact to be 
home in mind, namely, that the more dilute the urine h the larger will 
be its quantity, just as is the case with the dung, Stoeckhardt lias found 
that the composition of urine will on on average he somewhat as follows 
for the different farm animals. It must be romemebred, however, that 
the composition of urine varies according to different conditions, and the 
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-analyses which follow are those of fairly representative samples given 
just to serve as a guide: — 



Water 

Nitrogen 

Phosphoric 
i Acid 

Alkalies, 


per cent. 

per cent. 

j per ceiit 

per cent. 

'Sheep >6. hay per diem) 

80*5 

! 

« 4 

i 

2 0 

Swine (winter fooc) 

97 5 


: *125 

<j 2 

Horses (hay and oats) .. : 

89 0 

1 2 

» 5 

Cows (hay and potatoes ) j 

92 0 

0*8 

j 

« 4 


It will be seen from the foregoing ligares tliat there is very little 
pjiosplioric acid in the urine of farm animal-^; apparently pigs' urine 
eoidains jt in the largest quantities, ami rveii iljm the proportion is Jiot 
as much as 0 2 per cent. 

AVe thus see that the liquid ox(trement of i'ann animals does not 
constitute a complete manure^^ and, if it is applied separately from ilic 
solid exoi'ement then it will have to he liaianced 1)}' the addition of some 
phosphoric manure. But its inconqileteness forms a strong a rgiimeni in 
favour of applying the solid and liquid poition of farmyard manure in 
conjunction, if (possible; and in this eonneetion it should he mentioned 
that the drainings from the manure heap eou>liiute a mon* «*oinp]ete 
fertilising agent than the urine itself as taken from the stalls or stahies, 
as when the latter is poured over the manure lieap tivsl ii takes with It, 
as it passes tliroiigh, considerable quantities of pliosphoric acid oldaine.d 
fnun the solid jiortions of the manure. Basing Ids ealculations on 
♦Stoedcluirdt’s figures. Professor Aikman gives the following as ilit* aver- 
age eomposition of the dry substanees of urine of 1]u‘ common farm 


ar.iiTials : — 

Nitf <)i4' II 

Pho.-^phoriv Acid. 

Alkali, s, 


})ei c nt. 

I^ercent , 

p MV eiU 

Pifr 

1 ro 

5 

8*0 

Horse 

. . io‘9 

trace 

136 

Sheep 

10*4 

57 

14 9 

Cow 

100 

1 race 

« 7'5 


These figures show tliat the dry suhstaiiee of the urine of i])e pigi 
ia rielieet in nitrogen and phosphoric acid, hut poorest in alkalies; whilst 
that of the Jiorse comes next as regards nitrogen, altliongh in this re- 
spect tliore is very little difference h<dween the horse, c(nv and sheep. 
Having now considered the solid and liquid portions of farmyard 
manure, it will he interesting to consider their composition taken to- 
gether. For the following remarks quoted helow we are indehU‘d to 
Professor Aikman*:— Calculated on 



Water 

Nitrogen 

dry substance. 

Aiiah ses hv 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 


Sheep 

67 

9 ^ 

2*7 

Jurgeiisen 

Horse 

76 

^5 

27 

Rous.singault 

Pig 

82 

•61 

,3 4 

»> 

Cow 

86 

’36 

26 

- 


* ^VMamires and the Principles of Manuring." 
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‘Troni these figures we see that, in their natural condition, the- 
exeretii of the sheep are the most valuable ;' those of the liorse and pig 
e‘.'iiiijig iK‘\l ; wliile those of the eow are poorest, containing one-tlxird* 
a? much nitrogen as those of the sheep, and one-half as much as those 
of tli(‘ horse and pig. Tliis dilference, liowever, is due almost entirely 
to the ditferent piu-ccntages of water the excreta of the various animals- 
contain in tlieir natural state; for in I ho dry stale they are seen to con- 
frin, with the exco[>tion of tlie pig, })raoticaIly tlio same amount.'' 

Litti:i{. 

AVc now conic to the third con>titueni of rarmyard luanun*. namely,- 
tiie litter, which iisuaily consists of straw. 

Litter is of valm. in four cliiof ways. In the first place it adds to 
the value of the nianuri*. oluMnically ar.d ohysically; s(‘<*ondly, it serves to 
ahsorh attd retain t<» some extent the liquid portion of the manure; 
Ihirdiy, it increases the (pianiity of the mamin* and thus ell'eois a more 
equal disirihiition, and in iho fourth place it n-tards the det-ompovsition 
of llu* manure. The only point wiiich we intend oonsidering here is 
the first, namely, the iiiciease in fertilising valu(‘ wliic'h litter gives to 
farm.\nrd manure, and in doing so we have {o study the (‘omposition of 
the material wliich is used as litter. Straw is, as w'e have said above, 
generally used as litter in stables and stalls. Straw contains not more 
than about 0-5 per cent, of nitrogen. The pereentage of nitrogen in 
w'lioat straw varies from 0132 to 0*81 ; in tlie c'ase of barl(‘y straw from 
041 to 0*85; and in jhe case of oat straw from 0.:;r> to ] r^. Straw doea 
not contain any considerable percentage of phosplnites. but of other 
mimu'al matter it contains considerable (jiiantities, the per(*entage being 
usually sornewliere abemt 5 per cent. T’otash forms tlie largest propor- 
tion. Dry leaves have also been used as litter, hut they eontaiii only a 
very small pereentage of fertilising matter. They do not form good 
]it((M' as they ferment very slowly. 

(To be contimied,) 


Sitting hens and their nests should be sq)rinkk*d with insect powder 
In keep tlie vermin from breeding. If insects are allowed to collect ou- 
tlie chickens their growth will be retarded, and it takes them a long time 
tn got over it, and so weakens them tliat they often breed worms, and 
we arc of opinion tiiat in many cases extreme weakness caused by the- 
vermin is the reason for worms. 
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Fruli Culture m 


SOMF CHATS FOB BEOIWKBS.— V. 


H\ -f'OMI S.*' 


Wi*: now come to the last (jf the four methods of propagating trees otliei 
than hy planting seeds, naiuolj*, the nietliod of grafting. 

'Fhe main and essential difference between grafting and propaga- 
tion bv luitings lies in the fact that whereas the cutting develops roots 
of ii? own and extracts its nourishment through them direct from the 
soil, the graft does not develop roots but obtains its saj> froiu the stalk 
((•r tr(M‘) upon which it is made to grow. In grafting, the two chief 
requisites for success are (U that the graft be set in the stalk in such 
wav that tbo sap may flow upward without any interruption, and (2)' 
that the forming wood may extend downwards through the bark also 
witliout interruption. Mr. John J. Thomas in his book, ^^The American 
Fruit Culturist,’’ lays down certain essentials which must be observed if 
the above two requisites are to be effected, and ns they are expressed bo 
concisely T think it will Ik* well to reproduce them here. They are as^ 
follows : — 

(1) That the operation be performed with a sharp knife or grafting 
cliisel. that the vessels and pores may he cut smoothly and evenly, and 
the two parts l)rought into immediate and even contact : 

{2) That the operation be so contrived that n permanent and con- 
siderable pressure he applied to keep all parts of these cut faces closely 
together : 

(3) That the line of division between the inner bark and the w^ood 
coincide or exactly correspond in each; for if the inner bark of the one 
sets wliolly on the wood of the other, the upward current through the 
wood and back through the bark is broken, and the graft cannot flourish 
or grow; 

(4) That the wounded parts made by the operation he effectually 
excluded from the external air, chiefly to retain a due quantity of mois- 
ture in the parts, but also to exclude the wet, until, by the growth of the'* 
graft, the union is effected. 
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I need only refer here to the fourth of these essentials, as the otiier 
three explain themselves. In order to exclude the air from the wounded 
parts when the operation is finished, plasters of grafting wax or grafting 
clay may he used. Grafting wax can be made of rosin, beeswax and 
tallow, by mixing together 3 parts each of the rosin and beeswax and 
two pai’ts of the tallow ; or a cheaper composition may be made of the 
same materials but in difierent proportion, namely, 4 parts of rosin, 2 
of tallow, and one of beeswax. Whichever formula is used the ingredients 
are first melted and then mixed together. There are various ways in 
which the grafting wax is used. One way is to warm it just sufficiently 
to make it run and then apply it diieotly to the wound with a bruslj. 
Another Avay is to paint it thickly witli a brush over sheets of muslin : 
these are later (a cold day being chosen for the purpose) cut up into 
strips of c(mvenient size and wraf>pcd around the wound. The main 
point to be home in mind, however, whiidiever way the wax is ap])]ied, 
is that the wax sliould be pressed into (?very pai’t so as to fill all tlie 
interstices. 

Grafts may he cait at any lime between the cessation of growth in 
autumn and the coiumencement of tlie growth in spring. Shoots of one 
summer growtli should he (hosen. .If there are any leaves on tliem thoy 
sluulcl be cut off. 

The two commonest nudbods of grafting fruit trees are tlio-e Known 
respectively as whip or fongne grafting and cleft grafting. The accom- 
panying sketches (Fig. 4) will illustrate h(4ter tlian words iiow wliip 
grafting is done. If tl.e graft sliould be smaller in diameter than llie stock 
it must be placed at one side so that the line of separation between the 
bark and wood may coincide. In such cases the other side of the stock is 
cut away so as to bring it to somewhere near the same si^ as the graft in 
order to facilitate. Avrapping. Cleft grafting assists in cutting off the stock 
flat, splitting it down for a little distance and then inserting the sharpened 
end of the graft. The accompanying figures (Fig. 6) illustrate how 
this is done. In this method of grafting care musi bo taken to liavc the 
line of separation between tlie bark and wood coinciding on at least one 
“«ide of the union. In saddle grafting (Fig. 6) the stock is sloped off on 
each side; the lower end of the graft is split up for a little distance with 
a sharp knife and the sides of the cut pared so as to leave an inverted V* 
shaped oj-iening; the graft is then slipped on to the sharpened stock and 

the whole bound tiglitly together . 

. ^ 

Grafting is sometimes done with roots. In this case the ship- 
grafting method is followed. 

(To be continued.) 
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AffHoulturml OhBmisiry for Boglnnorom 


By Archibald Pearce. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SOILS, 

’’i UK iias been vveJl said to be tlie raw material from which tlic ianuor. 
luaiiufactiijes tlie various products of his farri;,. although the aclual pn.* 
cess of manufacture is taken out of his hands by the operations of 
natiir(‘. It is Ins pn^vince to assist nature by (‘very mt‘ans in his power,, 
and to take care that nothing shall hinder her fn'o action so far as he 
can prevent it. Jt is therefore important for him to study tin* various 
kinds of raw material at his command, and to leirn their peculiarities, 
in order to be able to fulfil his duties in lliat direction witli skill and 
judgtnent. in relation to the growth of plants tlu^ soil has two duties to- 
fullil, first, to furnish a supply of plant food: and, S(‘eon(lly, to act as- 
a support for th(‘ plant and a holding-ground for its roots. The present 
chai)ler will deal chiefly with the first of these funeiions. 

As is to be eApe(?ted, there are both organic and inorganic substances 
in soils. The former consists of the remains of ]>]unts in a more or h‘ss 
decayed condition, and the general term of /twn/R.s is applied to this po!*- 
tion. Tlie inorganic part is divided into sand, lime, and clay, with the 
small proportion of mineral salts that give to a soil its power of sup- 
porting plant life. Tlu^ characteristics of a soil depend on the [iroportion^ 
in wliioh these ingredients exist; and soils are divided into classes to* 
indicate roughly their cemposition. Thus a soil chiefly con- 
sisting of clay is called a clay or argillaceous soil ; a mixture of sand anrL 
clay is known as a loam ; and when the sand is the chief constituent, thc^ 
S(ui is said to be sandy. All these may contain more or less lime and 
humus, and so differ in their fertility. If the bumns forms the lar'gesit 
part of the soil, it is called a vegetable or peaty soil, while if as much as-* 
20 per cent, of carbonate of lime is present it is a calcareous or lime soil. 

It is not very difficult to make a rough analysis to determine Ihe- 
ainounts of clay and sand in any soil. If a small quantity, say two 
ounces, is carefully dried and weighed, placed in water in a dish, and:’ 
thoroughly stirred and broken up, we shall find that the sand settles- 
quickly to the bottom, while the clay, being lighter, remains floating for 
a I nger time. The clayey liquid is then poured carefully off into auoth?r 
ves.s^el. and tlie remaining sand washed once or twice with small quanti- 
ties of water, the washings being added to the liquid containing the clay,. 
In this way the clay and sand arc fairly separated. After complete- 
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Sfttliug tlie water is carefully poured ofiE from each vessel, and the two 
sediments dried and weiglie<l. The weight of the first gives the quantity 
or sand present in the two ounces of soil, the second that of clay. The 
j)roportion of luiiniis is ascertained by burning a known weight of tlie 
soil in. an iron vessel at a red heat of an hour and weighing the residue ; 
the loss of weight i‘epresents the organic substances. 

Jf we treat a soil will) water or very weak acid, we shall usually 
find tliat on)}" a very small proportion of it dissolves; and yet it is in 
tills soluble portion lliat the Avhole of the plant-food obtainable is cun- 
tained. It is quite cominon for a considerable quantity of eoiiipouuds 
cfunpofccd of elements suitable for }>laiit-food to be present, but in sucli 
an insoluble state as to be (piite useless for immediate purj^oses. Such 
pjani-.food is said In he (/onnant. One of the reasons why thorougli till- 
age ami br(^aking up of the soil is insisted on is that every part of the 
soil exposed to the air, the sun, the frost, and other agencies that can 
cfleet a chemical change. In this way a well-cultivated soil gradually 
has iis dormant plant-food eonverled into more soluble and available 
f(.rms. A good e.\amp!e of tiiis }>roet:ss has been already mentioned in 
an earlici’ chapter, wiien it was ]>uinled out that the nitrogenous con- 
st huents of Iniiiius arc iinavaiiahie for the use of plants until converted 
into nitrates in the way there described. The nature of the soil itself 
largely affi'cts the rapidity of this conversion of dormant into active plani- 
fc;od ; the distinelion hetwcon clay and sand is that the particles of tlu^ 
h.-rmer arc iiifiiiiiely smaller than tliose of tlie laiier: in consequence 
there is niiieh more siirfai'c to he acted on. whence clays and loams, apart 
from otho'’ muses, generally respond more readily to tillage, and art^ 
said to nmri' kindly. 

The quantity of humus contained in a soil lias a great influence on 
its fertiiii}, and the more nitrogen it contains the more valuable it is. 
Since it coiwisis of tlie remnins of plants it is only natural to expect tluir 
it will furnish those elernenis which are reipiisite for the growth of 
other plants; moreover, the decay of vegetable matter in the soil aids liu 
(diaiige of dormant inorganii* siihslauces i!ito t!u‘ soluble condition, largely 
due to the carhonit' acid given off during decay. Certain organic acid- 
are also formed at the same time, and these combine with lime, potash, 
ami amonia. and oilier bases that may be present, and these organic salts 
are very valuable sources of plant-food. If the quantity of decaying 
matter is too large, the acids cannot find enough bases to satisfy them, 
and in this state the soil becomes acid or sour. As a general rule efforts 
should be made to keep up the sujiply of Ininuis liy all available means, 
and this applies most of all to sandy soils. The methods in common use 
for this purpose are the application of farmyard manure, and the plough- 
ing under of green stuff, whether weeds or a crop planted specially. 
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Tub Soil Belation to Wateu. 
la order that a crop may flouriaii at its best^, it is necessary that 
throughout the whole period of it« life it shouJd be reacli of ample* 

supplies of water; at the same time it must not Jiave its roots immersed^ 
or the air caimoi reach them, and they have a tendency to rot. The 
natural means by which the land obtains its water are the rainfall and 
tlie ai)sor]>tion of moisture from the air. Neither the rain nor the quan.' 
tity of atmospheric moisture can be artificially regulated, but we can at 
least see that the best use is made of the supply that nature provides. 
All soils do not ludiavc alike with regard to water, and here, again, the 
dilYerenee in the size of tlie soil -part ides come into p!a 3 ^ A sandy 
soil allows the rain to soak through it quickly, and has little 
power of absorbing atmospheric moisture, or of drawing up- 
the water from Ixdovv ])y the action of capillarity. This is the name 
given lo liic j^ower which enables the tiny gaps between the partich‘s of a 
porous substance to suck up a liquid, just as n lump of sugar or a ]>iece of 
blottiiig-])ayx*r does. Such soils feel the effect of drought very quickly. A 
day soil, with its fine partides, is apt to he impu’vioiis or watertight, and 
the grf>nn(i ]>ecomo.s waterlogged in a heavy rainfall: soils of this kind 
become caked, and are troublesome unless drained. A soil rich in humus 
is little afflid(vl by either of these evils, and tliis suggests that both sands 
and hear}' days may 4:)e improved by incrca.sing the amount of humuB 
they possess. This k(eps tl:e sand soil from drying out so soon, and aids 
i!* to nhsorl) moisture from ilie .air. The day is assisted b}'" having its 
pores opened and its caking checked. 

The rise of water by capillary attraction depends on the fact that the 
tiny spaces t»etween the soil' particles act as tiihcs, and draw up the mois- 
ture from below. This may assist the crop for a time, but when the mois- 
ture readies the surface it isdried up by evaporation, and the continual 
repetition of the process results in a great loss of soil water, which may 
become serious in a dry season. If the soil-grains are large, as in coarse 
sards, the capillary rise of water is feeble; when they are fine, as in da]^ 
and vegetalde soils, the process is at its best. Tf the soil is reduced to a 
broken and crumbly state, as by ploughing and scuffling, this rise of 
water is checked at the surface. For this reason soils which have been 
well tilled and broken up are enabled to remain moist far longer than 
when packed hard and close; and it is easy to see why the continual 
breaking-up of the crust in a cultirated soil gives it a much better chance 
of standing drought. 

The power of retaining moisture also means to a large extent the 
power of retaining the soluble forms of plant-food. Thus it is safe to 
put rotted farmyard manure on a clav or loam soil, for the substances 
already rendered soluble by decay remain near the surface and within 
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reach of the roots. On a sandy soil, however, the soluble salts would 
Sf cn he washed out, so that it is preferable to apply the manure in a 
fresh eoiulition, in order thnr as fast as the fertilising portions are 
rc^ndored soluhh* they may he taken up by the crop. 

Tlie ideal behaviour of a soil lowards water may be summed up as 
follows: — 

1. It must allow rain to ]>(*reolate through it with comparative ease. 
This condition is best fulfilled bv sands, and deeply cultivated and well- 
drained loams. 

2 It must he able to hold a considerable proportion of water while 
cjjparently dry. Olay may contain as much as oO ])cr cent, of water 
witlioiii seeming very wet, wliile stiml will hold |Mo*haps only 5 per cent. 
IIiiTtm? also possesses this property in a high degree. 

It should readily ahsorh moisture from the air. Humus again ia 
favourable to this condition, clay somewhat less so, while sands liave but 
lilth power in this direction. 

4^ It should be capable of allowing the capillary rise of water. This 
r'cniremeni also is best satisfied by clay and Imnuis. 

o. It sbotihl not allow of being easily dried out by exaporaiion. For 
tliis purpcjse the u))per layer of soil must be in a fine and powdery 
c( ndition. 

The study of the various cdiaracteristics of different soils sliows that 
a pure sand or pure clay soil is lot the most desirable, ])ut that a mix- 
ture c.f soil constituents is better ; that a sandy Qoil is generally the most 
difficult to manage satisfactorily and that a loamy soil, with a fair ad- 
mixture <d‘ humus, is the most ready tt> respond to our efforts to cultivate 
it and h‘ast likely iu suffer fnmi the vicissitudes to which it may her 
evj^osod. 1'hese theroetical conclusions fully agree with the results of 
practical experience. 


MotBB on Irnlgniionm 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF WATEB FOB PLANTS. 


•By C. A. BAaBEK, 
Governmeni BotanUL Ma<lra$. 


Evi5Ry one knows that plants require winter at their roots. Even the wild 
plants growing in dry, almost rainless tracts need it, and they are only 
able to live beeatise tliey have the power of sending their roots very deep 
down into the ground in search of it. Where water is scarce the growth 
t)f |►IaJltB is meagre and slow and if, after being well supplied for a time^ 
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ilie water is cut oif, they wilt and lose their shape and, unless quickly 
relieved, are in danger of death. In a cultivated crop the plants pro- 
‘duce their flowers and fruits before the time. The yield under suel) 
•circumstaiiiTs will be small indeed and the grain will be empty and 
worthless. 

Water is of use to the plant in many dilTeient ways. In the first 
place it is a necessary food. Animals as you know need water as a drink, 
but jilants need it much more. Much of the plant’s substance is made 
up of water and, with an insufficient supply, the tisues become hard 
and woody. Plants can only take up their food in the liquid form. 
Water coming out of the g^round into the roots always lias mineral 
matters dissolved in it. And this js the food whicdi the ]>lant needs for 
its growtli. Jt is also necessary that the hiod solution slunild be exce<.*d- 
ingly dilute'. And thus a \erv large quantity of water is conslanily pass- 
ing up tlie stem to the ]ea\es, where it is given off in the form of vapuiu*. 
Lasthg water is necessary for the plant to keep its proper shape. If 
there is not jdeniv irf water, it becomes limp and hangs o\er, an<l in 
(uder that it may spread out its leaves to the sun, its iis.'^ues must be 
tense and stiff with vvat(‘r. Its branches must spread out and its tlowci'i 
must be fully ex])anded in order that it may bear its fruits and ri]H*o 
tliem. Otherwise tJie crop will be a failuiv. 

Now of all the sources from whicii tJie plants gets water the rain 
ir4 the best. Tn countries where rain falls more or less all trhrough lis' 
year, pcrhajis a good shower once o\ twice a month, there are no tank.-, 
no irrigation ebannels and no big wells. Such, for instance, are The 
West Indian Islands. . . . AViioj-e. however, the rain, altliough great 

ill quantity, falls more (vr U\*s at oru- season f>f the year, and th<‘re .s 
])racti(*a1!y no)ie for long periods, iirigation hocomes a nocesBity for a 
crop to be grown at fdl. The watcT i- diverted for long distances from 
the great rivers, tlie surface wasli is carefully collected and stored in 
large tanks, and deep wells are dng to get the subsoil water. 

But iriigation lias its disadvantages. It is not to bo compared vviHi 
the silent rain coiniiig ont of the skies. In the first place ])lants, like 
animals, neefl a thorough wash now and tli *n, Otlu*rwise tlunr leav»-s 
get clogged with dust and tlay cannot l)reatlK', and insect |>ests multipiv 
till the endanger the life of the plant. Insects can never make tnuch 
headway if the plants are properly wasbcal by tlie rain. Tn the secomi 
place there is always danger of over-watering. Tlio ryots of India have 
not learnt really how little water will suffice for the production of a good 
crop, even of pafld.y. Tlie cultivators in India, knowing that water is a 
good thing and necessary for the ])rodi!ction of a good crop, liavo ap- 
parently come to the conclusion that the more of if tlioy give the larger 
the crop they will reap, But this is very far from being 'the case. If 
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too much water is given the air is driven out of the soil and the ground 
liec<'iries water-logged. Hen(*e arise numerous diseases, chiefly of a fun- 
g(,i(l nature. Most of the disea'^es of sugar-cane in tlie Madras Presi- 
dei»cy, for instance, are caused l>y giving loo much water in irrigatioi. 
It is nearly as im])ortant to take the water off the land as to put it on. 
Proper drainage must always go hand in hand with irrigation. And any 
place which lies too low for llie water to flow off readily must he irrigated 
witli the great<‘st care. 

Lr.i-tly, the most im)>orlant disadvantage of irrigation lies in ihe 
dreaded f^onrlu or salt laud. When land is irrigated for many years it 
frequently becomes full of harmful .salts so as to be absolutely valueless, 
for growing crops. Where alkali is formed plants will not gnnv at allL 
Alkali land can be in great part avoided by careful attention to drainage, 
but if this be neglected it will tuke many years before the ground can 
be got into good condition agairi. 

These facts should be thought about by all who use wells for garden 
irrigation and by all cultivators of wet lands. 


Poultry Notosm 


Tiik best breeds for marshy soil are KMiode Island Beds, buff Plymouth 
Kocks, and Jiidian Punner ducks. 

Day-ohl chicks may he placed under a broody lien at night after it 
Jias heeii sitting for about a week. 

Most of the chicken ailments complained of have been the result of 
allowing tlie young liirds to remain on the same ground too long. All 
coops should bo moved at least every other day. 

Scaly legs are associated with uncleanliness and overcrowded runs, 
and the unsightly enlargement can be cured by dipping the logs in crude 
paraflin, and afterguards anointing with sulphur ointment. 

The simplest cure for broody hens not required is to place them in 
a hox with a framework (strips of wood) which, if supported hv four 
bricks, will allow a current of air to pass, and thus soon relieve the birds’ 
broodiness, while Epsom salts in the drinking water is beneficial. 

Feather picking is tlie result of too much food and too little exercise, 
and may be remedied by decreasing tlie quantity and quality of the meals 
of grain given, burying the latter in loose litter to promote exercise, 
whilst tincture of quassia ehi}>s smeared on the quills of tlie remaining 
feathers will prevent further troubb. 
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IVm Tmbs 


Tkn hens in a house ten by ten feet are enougl). 

The yai'd slioiild be at least ten times as large as the floor of the 
house. 

Ten weeks from shell to the market is the time allotted to a chick. 

Ten moiitlis of the year is usually the highest limit of time during 
which a hen will lay. 

Ten hens with one male is about the proportion. 

Ten pounds is a good weight for males of the larger breed, one 
year old. 

Ten eggs is the average number to each pound. 

Ton flocks, each consisting of ten hens, are enough for tlie acre. 

Ten chicks, when just hatched, weigh about one pound. 

Ten hens should lay about one thousand eggs during tlie year. This 
allows for some laying more than one hundred eggs each . — {AgriciMural 
Gazette^ London). 


Pigs for Smmli Fsrmsrs 


Thkjuc is one advantage about pigs which nndvi‘.s them perhaps the best 
live stock for tlie poor man or the small farmer, and tliat is the very 
quick returns which they afford by the rapidity with which they increase 
and come to maturity. 

A well-treated sow will farrow two litters of pigs a year, that will 
easily run from seven to eight pigs in each litter ; and if proper feed and 
care are given, these may he ready for market almost at any time. No 
other stock kept on the farm will make so good a return in so short a 
time. 

Another advantage with pigs is that they are marketable from the 
time they are farrowed until they are fattened. A sow with a litter of 
pigs and growing pigs, three, four or five months old, will always sell at 
{nil market prices; so that the farmer is not obliged to feed them to 
maturity to get a little money out of them. 

With a little management pigs may be fattened to sell when it is 
possible to seemre the best gain at the lowest cost; and when it is con- 
sidered that they utilise much on the farm that would otherwise go to 
waste, it is only in exceptional cases that a few cannot be kept with, 
profit , — {Agricultural Gazette, lA>ndon). 
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ShBop Dipsm 


SOME LEADING PRESCRIPTIONS. 


TiJE I'ollowiiig prescriptions for slice]) dips liave been approved by iiie 
British Beard of Agriculture and Eishencs for sheep scab, and can be 
used by sheep owners who prefer to make up their own dips. 

(1) Lime and Sulpkur . — Mix 25 lbs. of Rowers of sulphur with 
Ihs. of good quick-lime. Pound or rub the mixture with water iinlil a 
Binooth cream without lumps is obtained. Transfer this to a boiler cap- 
able of boiling 20 gallons; add to the mixture snfticient water to make* 
up 20 gallons; boil and stir for half an hour. The liquid should then lie 
of a dark red colour : if yellowish, continue the boiling until the dark red 
<joiour is obtained, keeping the amount of liquid up to 2(r gallons hy add- 
ing water if necessary. Half the above quantities may be used to make 
10 gallons, if more convenient. After I fie liquid has cooled, pour it vdf 
from any small quantity of insoluble sediment. To 2 g gallons of the 
mixture add 80 gallons of water to make a bath, d'he mxitiire will keep 
good for twenty-four hours if kept in a covered vessel, and for a montii 
or even more if kept in jars or drums seen rely corked. I’ormJ of 
immersion for sheep in this dij), not loss than half a minute. 

(2) Carbolic Acid and Soft Soap , — Dissolve 5 tt)S. of good soft soap, 
wiiJi gentle warming, in 3 quarts of liquid carbolic acid (coiUaiuiug not 
less than 97 per cent, of real tar acid). Mix tlie liquid wn'tli enougli 
water to make 100 gallons for the ball). Tin’s juixturc after ])eing pre- 
jai ed will keep good for three montlis if kepi in securely sto])pej'cd 

or drums in a cool place. Period of immersion for sheep in this dip, not 
Jess than half a minute. 

(3) Tobacco and Sulphur . — Steep 35 fts. of tinely ground tobaioo 
(known as offal tobacco) in 21 gallons of w-ater for four days. Strain 
off the liquid and remove the last portions of the extract by pressing tlie 
remaining tobacco. Mix the whole extract and add to it 10 lbs. of 
flowers of sulphur. Stir the mixture well, to secure its being evenly 
mixed, and add sufficient water to make up 100 gallons for the bath. 
This mixture will not keep. Period of irnersion for sheep in this dip* 
not less than half a minute. 

In every case the dip bath should be of sufficient volume to allow 
of each sheep being completely immersed in the bath. Where a number 
of sheep ai'e to be dipped the bath must be cleaned out from time to time, 
otherwise the efficacy of the dipping may be impaii'ed. 
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HorSB liotBBm 

very host horses will never bring tlieir actual wortli in any market 
unless they are in good fleslL 

With horses size with good action are desirable qualities. Feeding- 
colts liberally means larger and stronger mature horses. 

Aside from brushing off the dirt and loose hairs, good grooming 
opens t(ie pores, softens tlie skin, and produces a sleek, strong coat. 

A good growth the first year of the life of a colt costs less than at 
any other age. 

The growing j)eriod, vrhen the animal is yoiuig. is the time that the 
fri me is built. 

A little care in good season will make a great deal of difference in 
tl;o value of a eolt when grown up. 

U?isoundness and weakness of points and muscles are usually tlie 
result when growing colts arc kept tied in stalls without daily exercise. 

A eolt that is weaned witho\it a sethaek, and is carri#-d through its 
first winter with a liberal ration of or.ts and I)ran is half made. 


Hints for BuitBr^mrnkBrSm 

qhfr: Agricnlinral Gazeffr (Loiidou) publishes the following useful’ 
‘TIints {nr Butter-Makers” : — 

The thennonieter is about as indispensable to the up-to-date butter- 
maker ns tlie s(ales are to the merchant. Have a good one. 

Before attempting to (*hurn, he sure and ripen the ereain properly. 
Do not mix any fresh cream with that whicli is intended for churning 
witliin at least twelve liours before churning. Don’t forget that sweet 
and sour cream docs not churn alike, and if. mixed just at churning time 
the butter contained in tlie sweet cream would go out in the buttermilk 
when the sour cream portion would be finished churning. Don’t fail to 
stir the cream gently at intervals while ripening, so that it will all ripen 
uniformly. 

Don’t forget that the temperature of the cream at churning should 
be 5(1 to 58 degrees Fall, in summer, and fiO to 62 degrees in winter. 
The best churning results will be had at thei?e respective temperatures. 

8cald the churn, butter-worker and all wooden utensils with boiling 
water before and after using them, and thoroughly cool them with cold 
water. Always use a brush to scrub with. 

Don’t clnim the butter past the granular stage. JTyo every means 
to preserve the grain of the butter. 

Wash tlie butter just enough to get all the buttermilk out of it; that 
is sufTicicnt. 
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Always salt ilie butter as soon as it has thoroughly drained after 
washing, and set it away in a i;ool place for at least four or live lioins 
to allow the salt to thoroughly dissolve^ after whi(‘li work it just eiioiigli 
to make the colour uniforni. The best butter is made where the least 
working is done. Never use more than on<? ounce of salt ]>cr pound ot 
butter, unless by special r)rder from a customer. Study the rerjuirenients 
of ,your customers in tins. Always use tlie best brand of salt. 

(live good weight in packing or printing. It is better to give a 
pound tlian to have a pfuind sfiort. 

Always pack butter with a. view to tidiness in the veiy highi^sl 
degree. No matter wliat form of package is used, specially study the 
j*e<juiremer.ts of the marlo ts for ))aekages. 

Always inark<d your butter regiilarly at current marivct ])ri<‘rs. 
(■live vour eustomers pure, sweet, fresh butter, aud your reputation as a 
good huttermaker will soon be OvStabli^lu'd. WIhmi your butter is hcM. 
until it is old and stale, it is not wanted, and your reputation sulTevs as 
well as your ])ocket. 

Practi(‘e cleanliness in every detail, (biud hntti'r catinui Im* niiuh* 
UJll(^ss ch*an]inf'ss is the waicitword. 

Soft GheBSB Mrnkfngm 

A (ajoL) i:sE von siMM»Lrs milk. 


A VKUY good method of disposing ot surplus milk, where siudi cannot 
be sent to a dairy, is the manufacture of small soft cheeses. The prices 
obtained for these are generally satisfactory, and the outlay for produe* 
in tliein is very siuail. 'I’lie ordinary fanner or dairyman would }>e well 
advised to restrict himself to one kind of cheese, and thereby gain ex- 
perience which will lead to greater ellieieney than would be the case in 
attempting too much, A winter in The Dairt/ on the subject of soft cheese 
making, contributes a brief but useful description of the manufacture of 
one of the commonest of British soft cheeses, viz,, the Cambridge, or 
York as it is sometimes ealled. (It iriuy here be remarked that tlie 
British types of cheese are easier to produce than tlie Continental varie- 
ties, and will be found turn out more satisfactory. Fresli whole milk 
is taken and heated to a temperature of 95 degs. F., and rennet added at 
the rate of 1 cc. to each gallon of milk. Mix in the rennet by stirring 
with a wooden hand for a few minutes, but he careful not to overstir, and 
n fall in the temperature of the milk during coagulation must be avoided. 
W! en a curd has formed which breaks cleanly over the finger it can bo 
ladled into the moulds, which are made in two parts, the bottom portion 
boiding the straws, on to which the curd is ladled. The curd is cut in 
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tliiii slices when filled in the mould. Drainage takes place yery rapidly, 
and in 24 hours the curd will have sunk to aboxit one-third its original 
volum(‘, and in 24 to 48 liours more, according to the temperature, it will 
have shrunk in the mould still more, and finished draining. The cheese 
does not require to be turned or salted, and is consumed while in a fresh 
state. The knack ol pn^ducing a fine Cambridge cheese consists in 
gelling tlie drainage to take place quickly, and this may be helped by 
avoiding drauglit and keeping tlic room warm, or adding a few dropa 
of starter to the milk prior to adding the rennet. 

How TO Make Cukam (^heesk. 

(h’eam cheese is the easiest of the soft descriptions to make, requir- 
ing comparatively litlte attention and labour. To make it, cream of a 
fairly thick consistency at a temperature of about 60 degs. to 65 degs. is 
J>laced in a fine-textured linen cloth, tied up in pudding fashion, and 
hung to drain in a cool, draughty place. Not more than one gallon of 
cjcMin should he pln(*ed in fho same cloth. Twice daily or so the cloths 
are opened out and the cream scu’aped down from the sides of the cloth. 

is a good plan to change the cloth for a fresli one two or three times 
during the draining process. Drainage takes about two days, and can be 
assisted by placing on the cloth containing the cream a board with a 
small weight on top. When the cream is of a firm pasty consistency it 
can have a small amount of salt added, and is then ready for moulding. 
These cream cheeses are generally made in two sizes — ^the 4 oz. size, 
which sells at 6d., and tlwj 2-oz. size, which sells for 3d. About 25 to 30 
of the 4-oz. size cheeses can be produced from one gallon of cream, the 
number depending on the richness of the cream or the number of gallons 
of milk from which it was obtained, the richer the cream the greater 
being the quantity produced. 

The soft cheo^ic industry is often regarded merely as a nice subject 
for dairy teachers to discuss, and it is considered as something of a 
pastime to be abb* to make these dainties. It is not often looked upon 
seriously a money-making oeempation. In view, however, of the 
sati<?ractory prices obtainable for soft cheeses, milk producers would be 
well advised to consider the desirability of manufacturing at least their 
surplus milk into one of the varieties named, and, as a demand is built 
up, to increase the output. 


Correspondence, whether in the form of notes, comments, or tn- 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest mil hs 
fuhiishsd and replied to in these pages. All communications should he 
4i>ddressed to "Abator/' C.o. Editor, "Natal Agricultural Journal,^ 
Haritzburg. 
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MetBoroiogteat Raturnsm 

Meteorological Observations taken at the Govt. Stations for the Month oj July, kjjo. 
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88 
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Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations Jor the Month of July, hjHk 
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Goa! and Labour Raiurn. 


Return of Coal Raise<l and Labour Employed at the Natal CollicricK for the month of July, into 


Average Lahijur Employed 


COLLIERY 

Proiluctive Work 


Uiv 

pHuliictive 

Work 

Total 

Outj.ul 

Tv*us Cwt. 

Above 

Ground 

Below 

Ground 

) 

1 otai 

Natal Navigation 

378 

1 

SIS \ 

1.194 

18 

1,210 

24.:;o3 

5 

Durban Navigation 

233 

720 ; 

953 

13 

988 

i9.s;.2 


Elandslaagte 

307 

712 

1,019 

25 

1,044 

I7JIJ 

s 

Natal Cambrian 

188 

-472 1 

880 

32 

892 

12,587 

IK 

Glencoe (Natal) 

St. George's 

South African 

143 

439 i 

m 

28 

810 

11.78] 

11 

21 H 

391 i 

809 

— 

809 

1 1.895 

— 

182 

435 : 

597 

11 

80S 

10,272 

9 

Dundee 

284 

459 

723 

.... 

723 


12 

Burnside 

143 

288 

loy 

148 

5f»5 

s.;!o2 

1? 

Hlobane 

1 11 

.338 ! 

177 

31 

i 511 

7,821 

5 

Hatting Spruit 

91 

293 ! 

3S1 

s 

I .392 

8.970 

1 

Newcastle .. .. 

73 

305 

378 

12 

1 ;:9o 

8,221 

13 

Ramsay . . . 

k;; 

181 1 

21 1 

8 

247 

8, '‘59 

1 

Natal Steam 

S3 

i 209 : 

292 

_ 

292 

.'),H29 

1 

Tala I' a 

81 

! 148 : 

207 


2'»7 

2,821 


Ballengeich 

h7 

99 j 

InU 

17 

203 

2,5|.S 

5 

West Lennoxton 

53 

K1 1 

131 


131 

l,nlo 

17 

Dewar’s Anthracite 

12 

12 i 

24 

it 

29 

i 230 

»_ 

Makateese Kop 

2 



— 

2 

1 8 

! . 


Totfils 

Corresponding Month, '<.k| 

2,717 1 

i 

2,604 1 

8,351 : 

5,374 ; 

9,o7l 

7,978 

353 

! 35s 

9.121 

1 

- 

s,338 j 

i 

lu;,!,:* 

li 

19 


Pr<>ducuve Work 



1 



i . 

iproductivt 
i Work 

Tot.-il. 

Total, 


1 Above 

[ Below ; 

Total 

jmu-, U)>o 

JVUK’. 


j Ground 

I Ground j 

1 



Europeans . . 

.. ' 229 

203 j 

432 : 

5 .) 

' 182 

421 

Natives 

UCI 

4 ,(Hil i 

5,022 i 

UH 

r>, 22 '> 

4.47 S 

Indians 

1,527 

2,090 i 

i 

3,817 

105 

1 3,722 

1 

3. 13 7 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. 


Ddines ].>epartment, Pieterniarit/burg^ 
61h August, 1910. 


C HAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED, 

Return of Coal Bunkered and Exported from the Port of Durban for the month of July, 1910;— 

Tons. Cwt. 

Bunker Coal .. .. 8U,918 a 

Coal Exported .. .. .. ., H»,702 2 

Uotal .. .. loti,(!ao 4 


A. D. C. AGNEW, 

for Collectof of Customt* 


Customs House, Port Natal. 

X$t August, IQIO. 
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Pound Motloon. 


Notification is coniahied in Ihe Provincial Gazette of ihe sale, unless previously 
-released, of the undcrmeniioned live stock on the dates spe:ined : - 

On the 7 TH September. 

Good Hope ( Klip River )--{ \ 1 Merino ram, right ear swallow tail ; probable value, 
Impounded on the 28th July by G. F, van Reenen ; (2) One ewe, branded indistinct, 
left ear swallow tail, right ear winkel haak ; (3) One hamel, branded P () ; (4) One ewe, 
brand indistinct, right ear winkel haak, left ear swallow tail and half-moon ; (5) One 
ewe, brand indistinct, left ear winkel haak, right car, half-moon and swallow tail. 

Soljerino ( Gout ton ) — Kleven bastard mixed sheep. 

On the 21ST September. 

(Colenso ( Estioart Division ^ - (1) White cross-bred Persian sheep, hole through lett 
-car ; (2j Two black and white civ ss-bred Persian sheep, hole through left ear ; (3) Three 
merino sheep, hole through left ear ; (4) Two black Kafir sheep, hole through left ear ; 
35) Four black and white cross-bred Pc-rsian sheep, various ear marks ; (6; One black 
and white and one yellow Kafir .sheep, various ear marks ; (7) Four black and w hile, 
two browui and w hite, and one vvliite cross-bred Persian sheep, slit bath ears. 

Helpmakaar — (t) Black Africander ram, no brands; probable value, £\ . Im- 
ptiunded on ist August by R. A. Caldwell ; (2) Black Africander hamel ; (3) Black 
Africander ewe, young ; (4) Bi ow n Africander <^W'e, 2 years old. No brands on any ot 
•them. These were iinpoundt’d on 1st August by Mr, R. A. Caldwell of Cithuek. 

—Black ewe goat, lialf-moon back right ear, aged. Found straying at 
Kraal of Native Moote, near Siliuya/.i, Mapumulo on 1st August. 

Mount Hope ( Klip Riih'r JJivision ^— Merino ewe and ewe lamb, brand looks like 
R on loft hifi, no other marks 


NOTES. 

Mr. jonn Mallison has been appointed as Poundktteper at Colcnso, zdre Mrs. 
Edwards resigned ; ami .Mr. R. H. McAlister as Poundkeeper at Melmuth, vice the 
C 5 a<iler, Medmoth resigneil. 

Pounds have been established at Kingston, Ixopo and at Newcastle. Mr Edmund 
W^atling has b<;en appointed keeper of the former and Mr. John Gascoigne, keeper of 
the latter. In connection with the pound at Kingston the pound at Ashley has bei'n 
abolished. 


Land mnd AgHeuliurat Loan Fund, 


The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established, and the Board are 
.prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property. 
Jkppilcations must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
AVJth full particulars as to the conditions under which advances are made, from the ofiice of 
sthe Fund, Colonial Oflices, Pietermaritzburg. 

AH Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loai. 
^'und, P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 
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Rmtunu of Farmm ai Praaaat uadar Lloanoa iar 
Laagalakaaaa and Saabm 


Stock Inspector. 


A. P. Craw aiul 
Murdoch 


liadysmith 


liadysniitli 


Portion of Katcourt 


A. C. Williani» 


L. T. T renor 


R. WlngffeldStratfoi <l 
and liavetnann . . Newxafitlo 


H. Nicholson 
; Natives 
1 ,, 

i B. J, Neinal er 
: D A. Henry 
i P. Grant 
H. VV. Nd 
, H. Friti hley 
Nftt vee 


\V. M. J. Buys 
T. Allison 
N Meyer 
C. (Jove * try 
G. 1. Perry 
; J. BlUSCedl 
I C. Matting 
G. Spenriiiaii 
P. van der Meiwe 
; W. Preto ill 
Natives 


' O. J. Meytr 
a M. M Pfaff 
Native-. 


Luiiffekkness T. Clothier 
„ K, Fynn 

Natives 


Natives 
W. Osborn 

G, M rais 
Unknown 

C, O. H. Laas 
Natives 

H. J. Hearn 
J. V. Wade 

I). N. van Rooyen . . 
Natives 
B. iSiunders 
O. Phitg 

B. H. Miller 
A. 'J ourle 

A. V'anderpl .Ilk .. 
F. Meyer 
A. J. van Wyk 
M. Collyer 

A. M, van Niekerk 
J. A- O. Morris 

M. C. Adendorff . . 

C. J. de Vt|] ers .. 
F. Meyer 

C. ifudso’i 

B. J. Whiggs 

F. J. OoBthtiys;n .. 
A. M.CfoitJe 
Dr. A. J, Abraiiam 
H. J. & W. I utsman 
A, J. Uys 


Hoosbooin 
Rooipo<»rt 
N« her ton 
D. iefoutein 
Klandslaagte 
Tyldeii 
Knvogel Vlei 
J own Lands 
Li vest Home 
A von ford 
l)averB Hook 
Kourie's Krail 
Matlwaua's Ko)i 
Gevonden 
Unit Kuil 
J; cob‘.s L iddcr 
I Klipport 
j Fr.iu pt II 
! Glaston Bag 
Blands Spruit 
Doornkop 
Woixlla ills 
Vaalbank 
^iouut Alice 
ania 

Spark Ispruit 
tioedehoop 
Spitakop 
VVe tersedi^n 
Gunitree Gr vt* 

(toede Hoop 
Whiteditf 
Hughende > 
Location No. 2 
„ No. 0 
Mt. Hello 


Location No. 2' 

Koo pojnt 

Kon ngsherg 

Ncruandien Pound 

Bedclitfa 

No mandieti 

Blackxnore 

Macclesdeld 

Les Kop 

Jubi.'ee 

Uoisei*hoe 

Ou derland 

C;<dagk 

Majtiba North 
Kugiescliff 
Shepherd’s Bush 
Gentou 

I'atham's Camp 
.>pitskop No. 5 
Br 11 
Kendal 
Waterfoid 
L u Kep 
Garden Villa 
Leicester 
River Bank 
Vlatslaagte 
Surrey 

Fountain Date 
Blaaubosch 
O eTiee 
Fell tain Dale 
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Ketukn of Farms Undkr Licence. 
RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE. O. 


ST<»CK INSPKCTOR 

j Dihtrk» 

1 

1 D1SK;VSK 

OWXt H 

1 Farm 

G. Danieil 

' Vryhekl 

; Scab 

! N'iitivfcrt 

Ti n do 



,, 

\ 1>. Swart 

Aloehuoin 



,, 

; \N . Candiuaii 

* riehoek 





Tofwls 



' 

K Sjiumtns 

liartebeestbult 



• ,, 

. Xativ s 

lii-rliu 



1 ” 

C. Van Ko: yen 
: Native 

Nkwitgegrea 



i :: 

.1. H. Cuutet 
; N el Bri h. 

^tlgenoeg 




; Naiiven 

; Dublelreciit. 



i - 

; J. Rad <id 
i L. Kanya 
t Natives 

Welge egeu 




' D. De Bruin 

K (Kiepoort 




. Nalivt M 

Me zeifon ein 


; 

i 

1 

! J. H. Erlaiid 

, Goiidrij 




• T. W, Du)ie.H 

1 Grootgewiclit 



! M 

; It. (>. lan Rotoeii.. 

■ Braak.sloot 




' Nati e 

: Welgelegen 




i H. Ha ii g 

I’rosperit- 




i 1 . Bezuin- enhoi.-it 

Nooitverw ciit 




Native 

' Dubbebrei'ht 
Overshot. 

J. It. Cooper 

Nkandlila & N<|utu 


B. J. Iltiijiaii 
Natives 

; Kenaeiie <*ntn 

Tcbze Hill 



: 

Petrus Mate 

Nalixts 

1 IteUi Hill 


( : 
1 

i 


IiiHuzi 
, Sand wan > 

’ siyongo 



; ,, 

H. Fry ! ! 

' Ktiiprindiile 



; , 

Native.s 

Nipiiu Town Lands 
Mncelo 




t 

i lood River 



1 ** i 

I 

Mkonjane 

Seluvshana 


i 

! 

1 '* 

.Magabeni 


1 

i 


.. 

, Niiutu Fi^rl 
Nontlw'eui 


i 

1 

I 

” 

«< . . 

: Bio d Uiier 
! aiahi 

1 Telezi Hill 

K. f'arty 

Western Umvoti .. 

*• 

K it. Nel 

j Nqnui Town Lmds 
j Vermafik’s Kraal 



„ 

C. A. Charlewood . . 

! C aigieburn 

R. Mayue 

Eastern Umvoti & 


J. P. S. van Rooyen 

1 1’houiview 

j 

Krantzki p . . f 

1 

i 

Natives 

Rigina 

Kmatimnluio 

1 


{ 

:: | 

V eltevred n 


A. H Ball 


R. -y. Mftrshall 


•J* K. van Rdn«barg 


VVoenen 


Dundee 


Ngotehe 


: P. I*, van Rooyei! 
! L. J • van Ri>oyen 
: T. J . van Rouyea 
Native 

W, . W. Harding 
. M. Lotter 
, P. H. van RiKtyeii 
A- Jansen 
L. Badcnhorfct 
; A. J.G, Meyer 
Native 


t 


; Unkuuvrn 
P. J, C. Lirer»age 
P.J. Swart 
M. J. Herbflt 
C. J. van Rooyen 
Natives 


(ln>enkop 

Ungelecan 

Docruklnof 

Bellevi'.e 

Zypherfonteiu 

Milietu 11 

Wate fall 

Buffalo H(^k 

Sheepri !ge 

Klipfoiitein 

l)oi.iinkoi» 

Ontberoend 

Moy 

Uuuiain 

Waierlal 

Dundee Pound 

Toveisnarsue 

Rietfontein 

Klpdig 

Bi»rve.d 

Hietfoiitein 

Klip Riv r 

Sinaldeel 
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RETURN OK FARMS UNDER LICENCE.— 


SlOCK iNSPF.ClOU 

District 

Disbase 

Owner 

Farm 

1 

E. W, T.arkaii 

Fiusin^a . . ! 

8cab 

Native 

j 

Gordon M nioria 

K. llipley 

Kmtoiijaneni .. ' 



Jobski^p 

Verina k’s Kraal 
Kwani.igfwaza 

UE. Walker 

Portion of Est court j 

>> 

Wm. McFie 

Knninzabcrg 

Highlands 

A. Hair.. 

City and lluigerd .. ^ 

9 

99 

S F. Boshoft* 
iS. B. o«*llatt 

H. J. K, Miller 

8. C Marais 

Native 

Lowlands 
Niekerksfuutc n 
Stanger’s Hook 
Beacon liil 

Malan Spruit 
Bishcpstowe 

J. Radford OitriiuR) 

i 

• Pau’pietei'sburg .. 


<»uvt. Bact. 

Natives 

H. Rohrs 

Gtdf Link.s 

i Zwiuirtkop Location 
' Attona 

K. W. Bowles 

ivojio .. j 


C. J. Webb 

Rocky Gleji 

J. W. ."thwart 

' ! 

Berg vi lie 

•’ 

W. Wbilelaw 

Natives 

F. '/ 11 lick el 

(rleninaize 

1 MeKeiizi. 
i Peanline 

E. J. B. Huisking 

H. van .Rouytai 

Richmond 
' Baba,nango 

j’ 

I Miiedei A Sons . . ' 
D. D. Newton 
' A. Wright 

Natives 

i Zuur Plaat s 

1 R(»odebuh 

1 Hamilton 
; OnveigeiDge 


Division ofAgrIeulture Mot less. 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical delerminiiiions from the 
■ Government Laboratory^ Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol- 
owing scale of fees, which is subject to revision : — 

Scale 1 . Scale 11 . 

Minerals Tested for Phosphate : £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Qualitative 076 050 

Quantitative o 10 6 076 

Complete 1 10 o 15 o 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs : 

Determination of i constituent ... ... ... 076 o 5 O 

Determination of 2 or 3 con.stituenis - o 15 o c 10 0 

Complete analysi.s I 1 0 0150 

Soils ; Partial analysis of a .soil in relation to its fertility 110 o jo 6 

Complete analysis of a .soil ... 220 1 10 

Complete analysis of a soil, with m^hanical ana 1 y.s}s 3 30 220 

Water : Irrigation and drainage ... i 10 o o 10 6 

Vegetable Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. i 10 o o 15 o 

Milk, Cream, Butter ; Fat only 050 026 

n : Complete 0150 076 

Wattle Bark and Tea : Tannin 050 026 

Cattle Dips : Qualitative analysis of i to 3 principle 

constituents 0100 050 

Quantitative analysis of i to 3 principal constituents i i o 0106 

Insecticides ; 

Qualitative analysis each constituent 050 026 

Quantitative „ „ „ o 10 0 , 050 

Scale No. 1 is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where 
v trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bona fide Farmers and Gardeners* 
All fees are payable in advance. 
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Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
ftclected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion- 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 

All samples must be addressed to the Chemist, Central Experimental Farm, Cedar a 


TREES FOR SALE. 

To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rate.s, which w ill be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, W'hen required, charged is. per Ib. extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted for a smaller number than loo trees. 


PURCHASE OP TREE SEEDS. 

With a view' to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited^ 
from persons having locally-grown .seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or tlowers should be .sent for identi* 
hcation purposes. 


SILVER POPLAR. 


Root .sucker.s of the Silver Poplar {Pupvlus alha) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
8s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 


POULTRY. 

Cockerels and a few' Pullet. s of the tbliowing breeds for sale : — Buff Orpingtons 
Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks and Black Leghorns. 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 

An imported Woollen PtrsianRam may be hired for the season at a fee ©f at 
hirer’s risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
for futnre delivery. 


WOOLLED SHEEP. 


Offers are invited for young imported Rams being Rambouillet Merinos, Lincolns^ 
Hampshircs, Shropshires. Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


COKRESPONDENOE. 

Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first 
place to the officers re.nponsible : — 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture. — Hou.se Master, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc.— Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters’ Holding in Crown 
Forests. — Chief Foiest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Ti«iber Tree.s and Seeds. — Chief Afforestation Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seeds, Livestock, etc.— F’arm Manager, C.X.K., Cedara. 
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Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. — Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 
Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. — Curator, Govt Station, Weenen. 
Fruit. —Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woolled Sheep, Woolled Classings, &c . — Wool Expert, Cedara. 

Apiculture — Aoiarist, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, edara. 


'Oovmrttiueni Gold Siorom and Abatiolrm. 


PIETEEMARITZBUBG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, J^ietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessar}^ upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re- 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for .slaughter 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to oft'er facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of th^ meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
^Government is unable to accept responsilnlity in either regard at Durban. 


Chaixes in respect of Cattle and the 
Meat of Cattle. 


Abattoir^ 

1. Receiving, per head... 

2. Killing' and Dressing, per head 

3. Disinfectants 

4. Cleaning Tripes, each 

5. ,, Sets Feet, per set 

*6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each ... 


Calves 
up to one 
year old. 


s. d. 
o 3 
2 o 
o t 
o 6 
o 6 
o 9 


I Cattle over one year old. 


Rate per I 
I single head. | 


After reach* 
ing too hctid 
in month. 


s. d. i s, d. 
06 j 03 

36 j 29 

o i 
o 6 
o 6 
< — 

! 



Bagging Charge 

1. Per Body of Beef ... 

2. Bagging Labour, per body 

Hessian, 3d. per yard. 


» 3 
o 3 


Special Siarage Rates for Chilling up to 
72 hours. 

J, Chilling Beef, per body ... ... i 3 

2. Chilling Offal, per set ^ ... ... o 6 


26 I 19 

06 j 03 


29 19 

10 06 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sole of Cattle on leg at the 
<3overnment Abattoir and a similar charge is made in re.spect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Oepartment of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 2 1st December, i9oS« 
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Emi'loymknt Buueau. 


Empioymenf Bureau, 


Thjb Department of Apiculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
wko are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
M addressed to the office of this Journal. 

No. 119. — Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese^making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Loyal Agricultural 
Society of England (1906). 

No. 126, — Colonial, 35 years of Pge, desir<?s to obtain a posiiiori as oversecT or 
manager lof an. ostrich farm. Has been for some years \''ith first-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best birds in the Cape Colony, Has a practical knowledge 
ot incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 127. ~ An expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an engagement after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape wheie he is at present. 

No. 131. — Age 20. Was a student at College of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
he gained a diploma. Has also won prizes for butter making at the Rosebank and 
Port Elizabeth Shows. Has been in the services of the Orangi<i Creamery Co., 
Bethlehem, which he left on account of conditions of employment not being suitable to 
his requirements. 

No. 132. Age 37. Has had nine years experience as Assistant and Manager on 
Tea Estate in A.ssam, and has a thorough practical knowledge of lea making in all 
its Departments. Would like to obtain an appointment in a Tea Garden in Natal. 
Has a knowledge of several Indian languages. 

No. 133. — Desires appointment as Farm Manager. Has had a thorough knowledge 
of growing and packing fruit, also lucerne growing and hay making. Flas also had 
experience in Ostrich and Stock farming. 

No. 134, 'Age 37. Wishes to obtain experience on an Ostrich farm for a year 
Would be willing to invest £700 at the end of the term of probation, and on the expiry 
of a year’s partnership would be willing to increase that sum to /,'i 000. 

No. 1 35. —Age 35. Has a knowledge of poultry and bee-keeping. Total abstainer . 
Non-smoker. Good references. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

No. 136. —Wishes to secure employment on an Ostrich farm. V’ery good references. 

No, 137.— Understands carpentry and vragon making. Is anxious to secure a 
position on .a farm. 

No. 139* '“"Age 25. Seven years’ experience in mixed farming in Springfield District, 

No. 140. — Age 25. Colonial iiorn. Has had 3 years experience on tarm. Two 
years in the MooiJRiver Division, and one year Dairy Farming in the Transvaal. Good 
references ; speaks Zulu. 

No. 141, — A. married man seeks employment on a farm, has had much experience 
with stock. Understands Native language. 

No. 142. — Age 36. Tea Planter, twenty years experience, India, Ceylon aud Natal. 
First class references and gold medalist. Expert knowledge of Tea factory engineering, 
planting, and manufacture — New openings a speciality. Fluent Indian linguist, and 
capable business man. Wishes to take over complete charge of large Tea concern. 
Liberal salary expected, and first class work guaranteed Correspondence invited from 
'Companies or Capitalists. 

No 143.— Experience on gardening and agricultural work. W’ishes to obtaio 
situation on a wattle plantation, stock, agricultural, or mixed farm. Would prefer in 
be near Maritzburg if po.ssible but must be in Natal. 

Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson^ of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
baa good men at the Shelter who would he glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. Eiislgn Anderson pledges himself not & recommend for emplo^^ment any 
tint thoira he !i saHated wiU jrive eatisfaction to their employers. He will be 
|»Uiased to enter into eorrespbndence with any farmer who may address him on the 
eubjeet 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS, 

The Ministei" of Aj^riculture has received a letter from the Chairman of the Trans- 
vaal Land Settlement Board, stating* that he has been asked by several correspondents 
in Eng-land if there are any opening’s in South Africa, such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Bromsgrove Colonial College and other such training centres in England^ 
We should be glad to hear from any institutions or farmers in Natal who may be in a ^ 
position to offer situations to girls who have been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall be pleased to place them in communication with the Chairman of the Transvaal 
Land Settlement Board. 


Farm Appraattoas^ Buraau, 


The following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
of the Natal Agricultural Journal from boys desirous of obtaining posi.iohs on farms. 
Farmers wishing to get into communication with any of these applicants should address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, ljut all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 


3 - 

Age 

24. 

» 5 - 

Age 

19, 

25 . 

Age 

23 - 

27 - 

Age 

19. 

40. 

Age 

24. 

47 - 

Age 

21. 

53 - 

Age 

17 - 

56. 

Age 

20. 


Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

Is desirous of learning farming. 

Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

Has had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

Ha4» had a little experience of farm life. Understands bee- 
keeping. Is anxious to gel on a farm. 

Is anxious to obtain a situation on a farm. Has been in iron- 
mongery trade for 2^ years. 

Has had i8 months' experience of farming in Zutuland. Speaks 
Zulu, Understands cattle and horses. 

Strong, taJl and healthy, good rider, fond of stock, and has had 
some years experience of general farming. Small salary 
required w'ith board and lodging. 


Brands AHaHad ia infaoiad MaglataAtat 

BMmSona, 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: ---Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A, 2; 
Lomer Tu^ia, T. 2; Mapumulo, 8, 2; Jnanda, B. 2; Umsinga, U. 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2; Ngotshe, H, 2; Taulpietersburg, P, 2; Kongoma, G* 2; MahlabetinL. 
L, 2; Ndwedwe, N, 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Umvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Kshowe, 
E, 2; Ladysmith, E* 2; Babanango, 0. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area, E. 3; Utrecht, Z, 2$ Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti I^ation, 2 Ladysmith^ 
West of main line of Railway, E. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
tJmlazi Location (Upper Umkdinanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
lipe, J. 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H, 





THRESHING CORN AT THE R.A.S.E. TRIALS. 


OCTORER, ISIQ. 


JigtrtcuCiuraC §(citrnci(. 


M Saigtf9miiw0 System. 


SQund fariiting, not do^ing^ of the land, is what is required to save it from running; 
down 01- to restoiH; it w^hen once reduced. — 6 /teJfon. 

is evei^- ljusixiers, and particularly in busiiies'ses vvliicli are coucerued with 
the conversion of coiuuiodities from a less useful fom to a more useful 
lorni, according to the needs of man, one of the chief concerns is the 
reduction of the cost of production in order to obtain . increased profit, 
either directly by keeping the Belling price of the commodity at the old 
level and so enlarging the mai^ia of profit, or indirectly by reducing tlio 
selling price of the commodity and thereby inducing larger sales; In 
farming, ojually as much as in oilier businesses, tiiis principle holds good, 
and must be attended to if the largest possible returns are to be secured. 
\Wictber we are eomerned with the relative costs of different feeds for 
our live stock — not forgetting that a cheap feed (for instance, grass) be- 
comes an ineieasiugly dear one, relatively, as its feeding value diminishes 
•— 'wlifither we are cfaicemed uith the question of the relative economy of 
machinery and manual lalwur in the growing of crops, or tlie question as 
to which is likely to prove the more ewaomical: larger and higher-priced 
and powihly more efficient mardriner^^^^ or snialleriand lower-priced and 
pnssihly less efficient machi^tj^i dr, ere eoaterned with the 
question, of the beet 0^ enhancing the fertility of the 

adiis quesldoh coacerned with, the whole matter resolves 

the margin of profit on the ■ 
That' is, in 
without a business 
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side fanning maj as well be left alone. E^^en the best of practical far- 
mers, men who have been farming for many years, are liable to make 
mistakes — mistakes, that is, of this kind; that their profits are not as 
large as they miglit bo because they Are spending more in producing tlian 
they really need to obtain as good resulte. We quoted, in our last issue, 
an interesting instance of tliis narrated by a correspondent of tlie Er?r- 
mers* Gazette, Dublin, of a neighbour of his — good tillage farmer,*^ 
and probably as good as there is in his count}^ — who ^sked a Government 
export to value a potato manure which he had Iwught at £S 10s. per ton. 
The expert examined the analysis provided witli the manure, and found 
that it was really only worth £3 10s. per ton — a loss of £5 per ton on a 
potato manure alone! We admit, of course, that this may be an extreme 
case, but at the same time it serves to show how easy it is for even an 
experienced farmer, who is regarded as one of the best farmers in liis 
district, to make a mistake and lessen his margin of profit by spending 
more than is really necessary in the production of a commodity. 

We have been indirectly led to these reflections by a ]»enisal of an 
interesting work, to which our attention was drawn by Mr. F. F. Clmreliill 
(late Member of the Xatal Lt*gislatuie), by Mr. llobert H. Elliot. (b>scrip- 
tive of the Clifton Park system of farming.’*' The system des^-ribed lias 
for its object the increase of the fertility of the soil by what may be 
termed natural means — that is,* without the addition of manures. Tbe 
cost of the preparj^ion of the ground for the purposes of this system is 
far less than the total cost of the manures which would under ordinary 
conditions be applied during the several rears that, under the Clifton 
Park method, crops can be grown without manures. In otlier word*, the 
cost of production is apparently greatly reduced, and not is llie soil itself 
improved physically, buf also a larger margin of profit in respect of the 
crops grown is evidently secured. 

Briefly described, Mr. EllioPs system ^^consists'^ (I me his own 
wwds) ^^of creating, with the agency of large-rooting and deep-rooting 
plants, a good sod, and then relying on it for the manure (except tbe 
turnip manure) and physical conditions necessary for growing two green 
and two cereal crops, after which the land is again laid down to grass. 
«nd the creation of a-good sod again commenced.'^ For tlie purpose of 
obtaining a desirable sod, Mr. Elliot has devised his own w^ed mix- 
iurcs. One of these is’: Cocksfoot 14 lbs. of seed, tall fescue 5 lbs., crested 
dog-tail 8 lbs., liard fescue 3 lbs., «mooth-stalked meadow grass 2 Ifes,, 
golden oat grass 1 lb., white clover 4 lbs., alsike clover 2 perennial 
red clover 1 lb., yarrow 1 Ife,, bWsfoot trefoil | lb., total 353 lbs. per acre. 

* Ci.fFTON Park Svstrm of Farming and f. a vino down tq Grass t 
A Gaide to I.An(!lord*% TeiiantK. and By Robert H. EHIot, London 

Simpkin, MarshttU, Hamilton, St Co., Lid., 1908, 
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A second one is: Coc'ksfoot 10 lbs., tall fescue 3 lbs., crested dogsiail 2 lbs, 
l;ard fescue 3 lbs., sjDooth-stalkeMl inead.iw grass 2 lbs., golden oat grass 

1 lb., burnet 3 lbs,, eliieorv 1 Jb^, i)arslt*y 1 lb., ribgrass 1 lb., yellow sucU- 
Jing clover 1 lb., kidney vetch 1 lb., Iuccm’iio 2 lbs.. Into jluwering red clover 

2 lbs., white clover 3 lbs., alsike clover 1 11)., yarrow 1 lb., birdsl’oot tre- 
foil 1 lb., total 31) lbs. ]x‘r acn^. A thir«] inixtuK? wliicli Mr. Elliot has used 
is the following: C\K*ksfo<)i 0 lt)S., meadow iVseue o lbs., tail fesciit* 4 lbs., 
tall oat-like grass 3 lbs., hard fescue 2 lbs., rough-stalked ineatlow grass i 
It)., smooth-stalked meadow grass 2 lbs., golden oat grass J lb., Italian rye- 
grass 4 lt)S., white clover 2 tbs., alsike clover 2 tt)s., late-flowering red clover 
2 lbs., kidney vetch 2| lt)S., eliicory 2 ll):s., burJiet S 11)s., slieei>‘s parsit'y 1 lb,, 
yarrow 1 lb., total 4*J lbs, per acre. Still another mixture contains; 
(^)cksfoot 10 lt)s., meadow fescue 5 }t)s., tall fescue 4 11>s., tall oat-like 
•glass 3 lbs., liard fescue 1 lb., rougli-stalked meadow grass i lb., smooth- 
stalked meadow grass 1 1b., golden oat grass i lb., Italian rve-grass 3 lbs., 
white clover 2 llis., alsike clover 1 1b., latc-llowering rod clover 2 lbs., 
kidney vetch 2J Ihs., eliicory 3 tl>s., burnet 8 lbs., sheep's |)arsley 1 }b., 
yanow ilb,, total 48 lbs. per acre. 

These four examples will be suflb ieut to <liow tlio nature and iha 
Miixtures used by Mr. Klliot under his system. The main objects, in mak- 
ing a selection of plants for the production of a good sod. according to 
4 he Cflifton Park systems, are, flrstly, to secure a good rout system, and 
Hvpecially a deep one, and, secondly, to obtain good busliv growtli. The 
ileepei* ilie root formation the deeper will tlie soil beeome. and the larger 
generally the root system is the greater will te tlie production of humus. 

14ie prodiu'tiou of humus is, indt^ed, the keynot(‘ to Mr. Elliot’s whole 
sy.steiu, and it will he as well to ret‘apitulaie — in Mr. Elliot’s own words,, 
as embodying bis view and the importance of this essential of fertility — 
the value of Immus iti the soil. ‘TIumus/’ Mr. Elliot says, ‘vis that sub- 
stance which gives value to forest soils, or newly brokon-up pasture lands. 
It is at once a manurial agent, and a niaintainer of the ])hysieal condi- 
1ion of tJie soil; but perhaps most valuable of all for Ha effect in eonaerr- 
ing (hat moisture 'ivhkh is often of more \import(ince to the plnnl than 
ike presence of any qmntity of chemical manurial conMituents,'^ It is, 
indeed, the very life and soul of the soil, and tliat is why the farmer, the 
planter, or the gardener attaches so much importance to farmyard 
manure, fore.st topsoil, turf, or any substance whicb will supply this in- 
dispensable ingredient of fertile soils. These humus-supplying agents all 
have this immediate advantage — ^the fact that the results from them are 
certain, wWle the resnlts from all purchasetl manures are uncertain., for 
4he Tatter may be washed away, or enter into insoluble compounds in the 

^ italics Throtighout are our own. —E d« 
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and in the event of a drought the anticipated results might not ho 
gained. . . . One thing is certain, says Roberts, • * . and that^ 
is that the application of farmyard manure, in almost, any form, will re- 
suit in improved fertility and increased profits. But this arises not from: 
its, strictly speaking, chemical constituents, which could, of course, be 
sup[)lied by chemical manures, but from the fertility which the decaying 
\egetalde matter of the straw imparts to the soil, the most important 
feature of which is probably owing to ////? power of humxiff for conservinfp 
roohiare, seeing that plants more often foil from lacJc of moidure., at a 
critical period 0/ their growth, than from dearth of chemical constituents 
of plant food; and it is of e({nal importance to note tliat, as all the mois- 
ture ill the soil may be needed, and often is needed, in the growing season,, 
it is most advisable In store, through humus, all that can be kept in the* 
land.” 

In other words, the |)hysieal condition of tlie soil is improved by a* 
plentiful .sii])ph' of luunus: and one of the benefits which this improved 
physical (ondition involves is a better moisture-retaining capacity. 

But niu‘ of tlio essential points of Mr. Elliot’s systeni is the claim he- 
make^ that the production and later ploughing under of a good turf 
hr'iiefit'i succeeding crops from a manorial ])oint of view. IIow this can 
he when it is realised tliat what we plough in just what has grown 011 
that '^oil — that is, we return what we have taken out — may seem somewhat 
ditTiiiilt of corn prehension,^ hut the ex])lanation is not far to seek. If the 
list-, of mixtiires f )r sod-prodiuing purposes, reproduced al)ove, a‘re ex- 
amini’d. it will he noticed that thev e )mpri^e a very considerable propor- 
tion of leguminous plants. Mr. Elliot, so far as wo can find, does n«:»t' 
t' ucli upon — or at leest does not emphasise — th.is leature ot his mixtures, 
hut tlu’re etin he no doubt ihat^-it is to tlie inclusion of these leguminous 
plants that Mr. Elliot owes a no inconsiderable amount of the success 
wliicli has attended his system in prictice. As every fanner knows, or 
ought h.» know, tlic legumes constitute a family that has the power of 
drawing ujion tlie atmosphere for it.’i supplies of nitrogen in other 
words, the logttmes provide a mitable host for n certain class of bacteria 
which make use of th.e atmospheric nitrogen, and, in doing so, convert it 
into a form in which it can be utilised by the host plant, ilie growing of 
]<irnmes thus involves the enrichment pf the soil from a nitrogen point of 
view. 

This inclusion of legumes in Mr. Ellii^l's ^^grass” mi.xtures thus ac- 
crunts. in part at least, for th^ subsequent enrieliment of soil in nitrogen. 
In regard to the itiineral elements of plant food, we have to turn agmn to 
Jmrnus and further exanvine its virtues, which, as before, we Will do in 
. Mr. Elliofs wn words. Humus, he says, ''not only supplies nitrogen” 
(though he dws not say hew 'it,>upp]ie» nitrogen beyond returning what 
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Jias been taken out of the soil in the enirso of the foniuition of turf}^ 
“but, as it deeoniposes, render's available some of Ike pltorsp/toric acid aa ^ 
poiask of the soiL By keeping the soil open it aerates tiie land, and so 

free more plant food.'' Furl lierin ore, “it enables the soil to retain 
ananiirial matter wliieh would otherwise leat'ii away/" To understand 
this it must be realised that, because we iind it necessary to add artiiicial 
fertilisers to a field, it does not follow that the soil oi' that liekl does not 
contain the elements the seeming absence of which we are endoavoming 
to counterbalance. Most soils contain (piite consid(Table <]nantities 
. pliosphorie acid and potash, but they octnir for tl)e greater pait in forms 
an vrhieh tliey cannot he made use of hy plants; hy a wrong system .)f 
farming we Jiave gradually removed all the available ]»ortious of tlio 
elements of ])lant food, and, finding our crop returns diminishing, W(; 
make up for the deticieiKy by adding chemical feililisers. Humus, Iiow- 
■ever, as Mr. Elliot says, iielps to liberate tlie stores of plant food in tbu 
;Soil, and the i*esult is that, aft(‘r Jnniius has )>cen incorporat(‘<] with ihe 
scil, much better cro])S will be obtained tlian liitberto was ]»<»ssib]c with- 
out mamire, and artificial fertilisers ean, not wholly ]>erha])s but t<» a 
very great extent, be done away with. At any rate tiie cost of ])rodiu'tion 
is lessened and tlie margin of pj-ofit thus increas(‘d — wbicl) Avas tiie )>oint 
we set out with at the beginning of this article. 

We think we Inne Jiiadc fairly clear in the foregoing the principlt^s 
of .Mr. Elliot's system. As will have been seen, it ('onsists, brielly. in the 
formation of a good sod by means of plants liaving a lilieral root system, 
and the ploughing under of this sod after tiie laj)se of a few years — say, 
four or the — the result being that the soil is cnriclietl to sm h an eNtent 
as to reduce very materially the cost of manuring, and in some leases to 
obviate the necessity for artificial manuring altogetlurr. The (juestion of 
whether artifuial manuring can Ik* eliminated altogether naturally de- 
};ends upon the nature of the crops groAvn. If green borage crops are to 
be grown, then as nitrogen is the chief constituent recjuiivd, artiticial 
manuring will be unnecc-ssary ; but if root or grain crops are groAvn, Avliidi 
require mineral fertilisers, a certain amount of artificial maimro Avill lie 
necessary, but at the same time the (juantity required will he much less than 
is needed under our ordinary system of farming. ^^J^o far as T am person- 
ally concerned, Mr. Elliot — and he is an old and experienced and at 

'the same time well-informed farmer — have solved t]{e problem as re- 
•gards cultivating poor lands without the aid of any manure, and have 
eolved it to the extent of growing, on the poorest of land, crops as good, 
and indeed^ I may say, much bettor, than those comimmly giown on tbs 
best land; and I liaA^ done this, too, after leaving the land only bmr 
years in grass, and on a system which is eontiimally improving the fer- 
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lility of the soil, ami ijicvoasing the depth available for the roots of 
plants." 

t 

Tliirr iasl ]K>iut — the ilee.ph'g oT the soil — is? another JVaiai'e of Mr. 
KlliotV .\visteiii wjiieh roaJt rs would tio well, to vstudy. ‘‘It is important 
to notif't‘,“ Mr. Elliot ^lays elsewhere, ^‘that, as a (M.)U!-o(juenee of growing 
a < hep- rooted turf, you ean deepen the soil al)ov(* and add to it below/’ 
Ho goo.4 ,.11 to say that iti tht‘ cast* of one of his tields, the jdoughing depth 
lias be(‘ii iiK-reased from six to nine iriehes by ibe growing of sod on the. 
plan advoealed hy him. This is (‘eifcaiiily a very important eonsideratioii, 
.sijiee it tiaids to lesstai tlie cost of ploiigldng an<3 renders deep ploughing 
mueh easier and iniK-h saftn- 

Tdiere is Just one more point ere we ('oneinde. It may be objeeied by 
smiie — altliougli to others (he wiiole thing will he obvious — that in thus 
](‘a\iiig a lield down in sod for, say, four years, you an,^ prevemting it from 
bringing in any direct return. This, however, is a mistaken idea, as the 
ilelil can ho pastured— and very good pasture will it alTord, too. This, in 
fai t, is wliat Mr. Elliot himself docs. Of ,*ourse, the direct return thus 
ol)tained may not be as large as if the land were ('ropjied (though this de- 
])ejids on the nature of the ero]»s grown), but there is (bis additional con- 
sideration, that wlien the field is ]>loughed up and phudi/l with onlimiry 
fanii (I'ops tlie increased return will much Jiiore tlian compensate any 
slight loss which may he sustained in leaving it in sod previously for a 
term of years. 

In conclusion, we strongly recommend readers interested in Mix 
Elliot's system to invest in a copy of his book, it will well repay pcriisaL 


The most successful farmers are those who a\‘oid drudgery by finding 
an easy and quick wav of performing difficult work. An active brain cait 
greatly save tired limbs and an aeliing back. 


The Acting Chief Conservator of Forests for the Union (Mr. J. Storr 
Taster ) has notified, in t^rms of Natal Proclamation No, 58 of 1903, that 
lii enrcs for the collection of wattle seed and medicinal herbs within Ciwii 
Forest Reserves in the Natal Forest Conservancy will be issued by Forest 
Officers on application, and on parment ot the rate of Is, per person per 
diem for such licence. 
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Farming Proffi^ess In Rhodesia. 

I >■ thr of lii^ a(l(lio<s at llio recent annual ( V)nr(‘renct* of 

tli(* l?h(i/l<*siM A.Lrn'cnllnral Fnion, the l^resident (Mr. J. A. Mdmonds) 
^avf! a aJid lucid exposilioii of the progress of agrii'nlture in that 

(Jol«n)y dnriiiL’' tlie year. Con pidfMTd ions of space preclndc*. onr reprodin*- 
iiiL** ilic addiM^ss in fn11. hni the sali‘*nt ]>oints of ilie spmdi, wliich we pfive 
liercw’ii]). w ill, \\(‘ tliink, read with inlcrest. In leviewinL!^ the position 
of tli<* fanniii,<r indiisirv dorin/r the past year. Mr. Edmonds drew atten- 
ii<>ii tn the followiuii: ]>oiiil;>, wldcli stood out in a noticeable? de^'ree, viz.: 
(1 ) The laru^i* imo’easo of arahle land, resultinj:^ in a fai* lar^^er proportion 
of maize: (’3) freedom from the pla^e.o of locnsts: (,']) the increase in 
the miniher of cattle and the improved inetliods in winter feedin,!;^, l)y 
means of ntilisin^ir tlie liay of the country; (4) a better nnderstandiiiiL,^ 
with tlie mines, jmrticiilarly with regard to dire(’t (*ontracts for nH‘al and 
giaiii su]>j)!i(*>: (d) tlie opening np of additional markets for farm jiro- 
dnee; (U) the increase in th(? number of private dipping tanks in use; (i ) 
tlie gnnving desire to eonstriK't farm feiice.s: (8) tlie probability of the 
building of additional railways to open np new farniijig and mining areas; 
(to an iin reasi* in the numhor of irrigation s(diemes : (10) better faeili* 
tions for obtaining lalionr from the northern territories, through the 
agency of the lihodcsian Native Labour Bureau; (11) tlio advancement of 
the co-operative principle amongst farmers: and (12) the improvement 
in ediicai ional facilities to meet rural requirements. 


Perhaps the most important feature of the 3-ear, Mr. Edmonds went 
on to say, so far as tliey, as an agricultural community were concerned. 

the number of now settlers who had taken up land, and thrown in 
th.eir lot w irh Bhodesia. Tin’s was an increase in the best as>set any Colony 
could obtain. In conjunction with this pleasing feature iii the develop- 
ment of their country, there had been a great and noticeable advance in 
their sister industry, IJ^at of the mine.?, resulting in additional capital for 
mining development, and the increased interest show’n by Sou tli African 
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and London capitalists in the great niiheral possibilities iuk] icsonrces of 
Shodesia. These two features had resulted in a substantial advance in 
the value of farm lands, creating a natural desire for a better and closer 
definition and understanding of the respective rights and privileges of the 
farmer and mines. Speaking of East Coa<st Fever, Mr. Edmonds said 
that the increase in the number of outbreaks of this disease during the 
past few months was the gravest matter farmers had had ’to face during 
the past year. Discussions and meetings had l)een gcnerallv held all over 
the country in connection with this dread scmirge, and it was satisfactory 
to note that a coininitteo was shortly to Ik? appointed to collect evidence 
on the situation and to advi&e m tJje best |X)Iicy to adopt in ordio* to restore 
confidence in the past develoment of Rhodesia. This Congress would prv^~ 
vide a fitting occasion for an expression of opinion on this jin))ortant 
subject. Mr. Edmonds referred also to the appointment of an irrigation 
engineer, the starting of it stud stock farm, and the institution of better 
terms to encourage fencing, all of which, as he said, were dir*^i T ev]dene(‘ 
of the im])ortanee attached by their Uovcrniaent to tiie proper fostering 
of the fanning industry. 


OovBrnmmnt fiir TirmnmpaH FurfiOBBSw 

Official notification has been issued tliat the Governnunit is importing 
several tra^-tors for the purpose of undertaking transport for fanners and 
others in this Province in those districts in which l^irge fjiiantities of pro- 
duce, etc., iHKjuire removal, and in which the roads and other e<mditjons 
are suitable for the use of tractors. The rates to lx? (charged for such trans-, 
port have not yet been decided upon, but these will be as low as possible, 
file object being to assist the producer and to fix rates sufficient merely to 
vo\er (!osts of maintenance. “‘Persons having large quantities of produce, 
etc., requiring to he transported are requested to send full particulars to 
the Director of Transport, stating the distance in miles fTOii the station, 
the (ondition of roads and country, whether labour is available for load- 
ing and off-loading, the date such transport is required, and giving all 
possibly information. Applicants will he advised in due course? whether 
tlteir work (*an l>e taken in hand and the rate to be clmrged for same. 


AtlHouHurmt MmahImBry mi BrmmBmtm 

The Acting Tinder Secretary for Agriculture for Natal has received 
from the Assistant Secretary fq the High Commissioner for the Union in 
London a cutting from the Times Engineering Supplement for the 24th 
August referring to Britsish machinery exhibits at the BivisSeb Exhibi- 
tion. Mention is made of oil tractors, steam ploughs, and threshing 
niacliines, among others; and as the descfription of the exhibits under 
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iliese iieads given by the Times wiJl probably prove interesting to many 
of our readers, we reproduce the notes below. 


Oil Tradors , — An agricultural tractor, with two cylinders capable of 
:giving 35 b.h.p. and burning paraflin, is to be seen on ^less]?. MarslialFs 
stand. It is fitted witli tliree speeds, of 2, I, and r» miles an hour, with 
reverse on the lowest. A still more powerful tractor hy the same makers, 
suitable for lieavy haulage and military purposes, was witlidiawn from 
“the Exhibition at the urgent request of the Natal Oovernmont. It had a 
four-cylinder engine developing GO b.h.p. at 750 r.p.m. It carried 115 
gallons of paraflin in two tanks under the frame, and could haul 7 or 8 
ions on good average roads for 80 or 100 miles without tlie fuel or water 
ianks being replenished. 

Steam Ploughs , — Tliere are two exhiluts of steam ploughing ongim^s, 
Topi’eseiiting respectively tlie “two engine" and the ‘^one ei^gine" systems. 
In tlie former tlie ])lough nr ntlier cultivating implement is hauled hack- 
Avaids and forwards hy wire ropes between two engines which are 
stationary while the hauling is in progress hut move forward as eacli suc- 
cessive portion of tlie fubl is tlnished. The inventors of the system, 
Messrs. John Fowler & Co., of I.<eeds, show a compound engine, working 
at a steam ])ressu7’e of ISO Ihs. ])er square inch, wliicli is suitable for use 
in counection with it. In the other, or ‘‘one engine,” system the engine 
travels over the ground, Ipuiling tiie plough after it. The cost of tlic 
-plant for this method is lers than for the other, but its application is re- 
strict(‘d by the fact tliat tlie ground must bo sxifficienlly bard and firm 
to prevent the engine from sinking in. The engine shown by Messrs. J. 
and 11. McLaren (Limited), of h.r employment in lliis way is a 

•compound working at 200 lbs. pressure, and a special widening ling ran be 
attached to tlie wheels to enable it to work over land into which ii would 
otherwise sink. The same firm show their yiateut steam ploughs for direct 
traction. They are for four furrows, hut while one is of the standard 
yiattern the otlier has patent subsoilors, which enable the ground under- 
neath the ])longhing to be stirred without bringing the subsoil to the 
surface. 


Theeshing Maehiues , — Though not e«?eutia]ly diffeient in pnnciplo 
from, those of a generation ago, the threshing machines of to-day embody 
numerous improvements in details, ealfnlated to enhance both their 
capacity for continuous work and the quality of the product tliey turn out. 
Excellent examples of modern praclice are shoxvii by Messrs, Clayton and 
Slmttteworth, Messrs, Biehard fiarrett & Sons, Messrs. Marshall, Sons, 
-and Company, and Messrs, Rxiston, Proctor & Co. The last-named fiiui 
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ttko show* a related machine in the sha.pe of a clover-lmllcr, lilted with su 
17 feet elevator^ whicli is made to fold up wlien travelling. 

LiquM 

Manure in a liquid form possesses several advantages over solid 
manure for tlie purpose of supplying growing plants and trees with the 
food and noiirislunent that is so essential to assist and ensure tlie produc- 
tion of line and abundant crops, and in every garden of any size provision 
sliould be made for making or obtaining a supp]}^ Plants, trees, and 
garden crops generally should not be over fed or over-si inuilated by large 
quantities of manure during the early stages of growth, or sa}>py shoots 
and luxuriant foliage instead of produce is very liable to resiili, the pericul 
when abundance of food and support a?'e l)enoflcial and desiraldo being 
during the time tlie energies of the plants or trees are taxed in ihe forma- 
tion and development of dower, fniit, or produce, as tlie case may be, and 
this is when liquid manure should be applied. 1'ho reasons why liquid 
manure is preferable, to solid manure for the purpose mentioned is that 
it is more speedy in its benetieial effects, more easily assimilated, need not 
be applied until required, and its effects are well under control and can 
lie iiun’casod or decreased by regulating the quantity allowed. In the 
course of an article on this subject in a recent number of Fiarm, Fic.hl, and 
a writer gives some useful hints on the preparation of liquid 
maimrt*, togelher with ij lustrations whicli we reproduce horcwitli. lie re- 
marks that liquid manure should always he well diluted with water, or 
harm is likely to result instead of good, and the best time to ap[ily it is 
during or after rain when the ground is moist, so that the liipiid can im- 
n*ediatcly percolate to tlie roots of the ]danis. If the soil is di*y and 
parched, it should be well sofcked with clear water an hour or two before 
the liquid manure is applied. 


Liquid manure made from artificial fertilisers, the writer goes on to 
say, is cxccdlent for many purposes, and especially for pot plants where 
smell is undesirable, but for general garden use liquids made from animal 
manures are the best. Horse, cow, sheep, and poultry manure arc all suit- 
able, and much improved by the addition of a little soot, whilst soot water 
alone also forms a useful stimulant. Half a bushel or so of either 
horse, co?^ , or sheep manure, togetlier with half a peck of soot enejosed in 
a canvas bag, will make from thirty to forty gallons of liquid manure, 
wldlst a peck of fowl or pigeon manure, which is very strong, will make a 
similar quantity. Several simple contrivances for making liquid manure- 
: for garden use are illustrated in the aecompnnying sketches, a welhmadr 
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cask being bj'onglit into nse in each case. To make the arrangement shown, 
in %. I . a juimher of liooks should be screwed i*r»und tlio insino of the cask 



sc*veral inches fivun the top. and a eoiTes{^oiiding niini])er of jdngs be 
sowed to a piece of sacking or canvas, wdiich is tlieu liumr from the hooks 
inside the cask as shotrn. The cask should be iT.ised from tlie ground on a 
base, and have a. tap near the bottonn Tht* manure and soot are placed 
in t'hv suspended canvas and the cask tilled with water, and, after being 
stirred about everv day for a week or so the liquid wull he ready for use. 


In the case of tig. 2 two bearers or pieces of wood are fixed across the 
inside of the cask, iu the position shown in fig. 3, and a good-sized box 
without a bottom obtained. The underside of the box should be covered 
with a piece of coarse perforated zinc, and tlie manure and soot be placed 
inside after it has been arranged on tlie wooden bearers in tlie cask as 
shown. Fig. 4 illustrates the simplest method of making' and storing a 
sanall quantity of liquid manure, the cask in this case being sunk in the 
gioiind and the manure and soot enclosed in a bag suspended by a cord 
from a piece of wood across the top. A point to lie borne in mind is that 
feeding with liquid manure should be gradually discontinued as the crops^ 
reach maturity. 
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.EmOm EBvmr JRmffuimiianm^ 

It jmviiig been considered expedient to muend the Jiegulations in 
..regard to tlie movejnent of cattle and meat in the Province of Kata], tlie 
Minister of Agriculture has issued a notice ordering tliat the several 
Magisterial Divisions of this Province shall be infected areas witljin 
the meaning of Section 3 of Act 54, 1906 (Natal), and prohibiting the 
ingress, ogress or movement of cattle into, from or within the several in- 
lotted areas. The Notice jiroceeds: ‘‘(3) Notwithstanding this prohibi- 
ilon, movement of cattle required for immediate slaughter for su])ply of 
meat may be allowed under permit issued by the Magistral e of the area 
ooiieerned, provided he is satisfied that there is no danger of spreading 
East Coast Fever by any such movement, and of the fact that tlie appli- 
cant for any such permit recjuires tlie cattle for hona fide slaugliter pur- 
poses, and siudi Magistrate is also empowered to grant a special permit 
for the movement of healthy cattle (other than those intended for 
slaughter) in any ease in which any such Magistrate is satisfied that the 
removal is justified by necessity. Tlie removal of cattle under any pemit 
issued in terms of tliese regulations must lie carried out within tlie time 
and according to tlie direetionr specified in the permit and not otlierwise. 


‘^(4) In the case of healthy cattle coming to tlie Province of Natal 
from ovej’sea or across any inland Border, the Chief Veterinary Surgeon 
is empowered to grant jierniita for their introduction into the Province 
. .and tlicir (!onveyance by rail to iheir destination or so near thereto as the 
railway runs, subject to such special conditions as he may insert in any 
siicli permit. (5) And J do furtlior proliibit all persons from moving or 
causing to be moved within tlie Province, except on permit granted by a 
Magistrate, tlie following ;-«^(^?) The hide, the .head, the tail, the leg below 
the knee or the lan^k of any cattle; or ,any horns, hoofs, hair or offal 
thereof; {h) Hay, cut grass, moss, lucerne or other fodder; (c) Manure 
or littei: from, or which may have come from, places where cattle are kept 
(6) The Cliief Veterinary Surgeon is also empowered to grant permits 
for the conveyance by rail of forage or lucerne in transit to or from any 
-other j>art of the Union, or required as food for animals in the like transit. 
(T) in terms of the Natal Act No. 32 of 1903, any person disobeying 
this order is liable to a fine not exceeding £100, or to imprisonment with 
or without liard labour, and with dr without the option of a fine, for any 
period not exceeding six months. (8) This order shall take effect im- 
mediately on jniblication itt the Gazette, and shall remain in force for a 
period of six months, unless otherwise amended or repealed.. (9) From 
: and after the date of publication of this order, all orders previously made, 
as set forth in the schedule annexed hereto, shall he and are hereby super- 
seded and withdrawn.^^ 
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Thf .Schedule referrecl to in the conehuling claufc of this Xotiec is as- 
follows: — Xatal Government Xotiee.s Xos. lOG, SS.i, 312, 342, 419, 47 1>. 
.’>03, rm, .'>07, 530, 550, 5G1, 572, -573, .570, .588, GOl, G03, 004, 012, 037, and' 
711 of 1908; Xos. 74, 120, 131, 175, 176, 103, 200, 208, 223, 224, 225,. 
22(:, 227, 220, 260, 342, 343, 352, 350, 570, and 57 7 of 1009, and Xo. 
I(i7 of 1010. Union Government Xotioes Xos. 305 and 435 o.f 1010. 


Porta of Entry on Onpo-ltaial Bordorm 

The following Pioclaination (>Co. 8^, 1010), has heen issued hy His 
KNceliencv tljc Governor-General: — -‘Wliereas it has heen niade to appear* 
to nio to he ex])e(li(int to withdraw Cape Proelaination Xo. 102, dated. 
U)( 18th March, 1910, defining the ports of entry on the (Jape Provinee- 
Xatal Border for the admission into that Province from Xatal of human 
heini^'^ and articles or thing.s tlierein specified, and to make other provision 
in lieu thereof: Xow, therefore, under and hy virtue of the ‘powers and 
authorities in me vesied hy law I do heiehy procdaiin, declare and make- 
known tliat, from and after the date licreof, the ports (d‘ entry enumerated 
in tlio SelK‘dulo hereto shall be the sole )K>rts of entry on the Cape Pro- 
vim oXatal Hordei’ for the admission into that Province from Natal, in 
tl’(‘ manmo' deserihed in such Schedule, of Imman beings, live stock and 
t!te articles or thing.s speeiflod in regard to eaeli port respectively. 


.\nd I do hereby further declare that, notwithstanding anything to the 
er ntrary. contained in C.apo Pro<damation Xo. 187 of 1899, as amended hy 
T’rorlaniatioiis Xos. 428 of 1908 and 89 of 1910, it shall not he lawful hn* 
any |H*rson, witlioiit tlie authority of the Mhii-tor previously obtained, to> 
pass tlirongh or over any of ttic fences erected along the X'atal Boi’der from 
the Dr;;ikens!»ergen to the mouth of llie Ihiitamvuna Piver, except throiigii 
the pruts of entry enumerated in tlie fSeliodiile lierelx) or over a stile, and 
in the latter ease, only for the sole ]>urpose of procuring water from the- 
Ingwangwauo, Tndowana, ITnzimkulu, or ITntamvuna Pivers, and further, 
that all persons crossing such stile or entering through the ports of entry 
as aforesaid, shall he liable, when so rerjuired by the officer or non-eoni- 
missioned officer in charge of the Cipe Mruntod Piflemen or Guard acting 
und(*r Ills oinlers, to ]>e searched and examined for the possession of any 
jarticle or tiling, tlie introduction whei^eof into the Cape Province from 
Xafal is, or may hereafter lie specially prohibited. Any person (*on travell- 
ing the provisions of tliis Proclamation shall be liable, on CMimiidion, to a 
fine not cxeeding fifty jiounds, or, in default of payment, to imprisonment, 
with <'/r without hard labour, for any periml not exceeding three months, 
unless such fine ho kioner paid. Cape Proclamation Xo. 102 of 1910 is 
hereby eancelled and lepealed/^ 
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Schedule to the Fouegoixo Puoolamation. — Ports of Entry into 
-East Crriqnaland: StaBiorcl's iHift, Union Bridge, Ingeli Gate. — For 
(a) human t)eii)gj?; (h) cnjuinoss, provided they are accompanied by a cer- 
^tifieate issued and signed on a date not more than fourteen days previous 
.to tlieij' introduction, by a !Xatal Government “V'eterinary Surgeon, to the 

* effect that they are free from any symptoms of contagious or infectious 
disease; (c) sheep and goats, subject to the in-ovisions of Prochvaiatiuu 
{C^ye) No. 485 of 1901); (cl) pigs; (e) dogs; and (/) all articles oi* 
things whereof the introduction is not specially ])rohibitcd. lUvefside, 
Harding Gate. — For (^/) human beings: (h) ecjiiines, on compliance with 

'the aforesaid ])roviso; (c) pigs; (d) (Jogs; and (c) all articles or things 
v/hereof the iniruduction is not specially prohibited. Into Poudohin'd , — 
AVebsteFs Drift. — For mail bags only under the supervision of th(^ F>t»r<!er 

♦ Guard. N.B. — Prohibited articles or things comprise animal produce, 
grass, liay, reeds, rushes, herbs, plants, or otluu* vegetable matter, but do 
not include vegetables, fruit, cereals or eultivatt^d plants, provided smai 
are not packed in grass, lury, reeds, rusbes or moss. 

OhBBSB. 

An xAnnnican lady describes in an exchange how Itome-made. choose 
<if good (^jiiality may be made. Six galhms of fresli milk, site says, avIII 
rjiiake nearly 5 lb.; one rennet-tablet will curd 100 gallons ol! milk: one 
< hecse colonr-tablct will colour 500 It), of milk (8 lb. to the gallon). Heat 
the milk to SO d('g,, dissedve the colour, add to the milk. Stir constantly. 
Dissolve the reunet in one half-pint of boiling water. Add to the milk 
and keep stirring two or three minutes, then set it on the back of the stove 
airitil the whey rises. ^J'ake a short knife and cut into |-in. s<puir(^s. Let 
the whey rise a few inclu's^ then drain off all you can. Put the curd ba^h 
on the stove, heat to 100 deg., stirring and breaking ill tiny pieces with 
the hands. Add three teaspoons of salt and stir until the curd is very 
lough. Pour off the whey, put in a mould, press for several hours. Po- 
jnove from the mould, line the bottom and sides with cheese-cloth, juit the 
cheese back into the mould and put very heavy weights on it for twelve 
hours or longer. Take out of the mould, rub with butter, put in nn CA^en 
temperature, turn exery day, and mb Avell with butter to prevent nnnild- 
ing. It will mature in three or four Aveeks, ^^and is eqiial to the best 
^cheese Ave buy.^^ To make cream-cheese use one-fourth cream. 

MxfimnslBB nf thB WbbI in^urnftpym 

One of the most marked features of farming progress in South Africa 
during recent years lias been the well-sustained increase in the production 
of wool; entd) year sees an increase, and the latest figures show that the 
L#roflnctioK of Natal alone has passed the two million pounds mark. This 
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contimied increase is iiiiturally resulting in an expansion of trade in wool 
at Durban, where there are now quite a number of brokers doing a Jieavy 
business each season. Messrs. Reid & Acutt’s Wool Mart, Ltd., iiuve pre- 
pared a very useful pamphlet dealing with the industry and encouraging 
growers to give increased attention to the production ot wool of better 
(juality and to the soiling of their wool bcfoj’e marketing — a review of 
whicli pamphlet will be found elsewhere in the present issue — and they 
Jiave extensive and up-to-date premises for handling the large (juantities 
of vrool, mohair, hides, skins, wattles bark, etc., in which tliey do a big 
trade; and we have now received news of the erection by another laige and 
•enterprising firm of brokers — Messrs. Shaw Bros., of Durban — of a large 
and modern wool warehouse, wliicli they have provided in order to cope 
wiih the continually increasing trade in wool, etc. We give an illustra- 
tion of this warehouse on the opposite page. 


These pi'cmises are situated on the Esplanade, Durban, and were 
‘designed by Messrs. Street-AVilson & Patou, and consist of two storios 200 
feet in length by 85 feet in width. The upper floor, which will accoimuo- 
‘date 1,500 bales lotted for sale, is reserved solely for tlie purpose (vf ex- 
liiliiiiiig wool to the view of Imycrs. The roof, which, wc understand, is 
the only one of its kind at present in Durban, is designed specially with a 
view to obtaining the very liest lighting results, and is similar in every re- 
spect to the roofs (Mivcring the wool warehouses in Bradford, .Sydney, and 
Kithcr large wool centres udiere the value of good light is considered lo be 
of the first importance. The building is ceiled with J inch boards am) 
'< overed with ni]>oroic1, tJnis ensuring a cool and even teniperature tlirougb- 
out the year. The convenience cf the bu3"er3 has been studied by the pro- 
vision of a large wi‘ll ventilated sale room 10 feet by 20 feet. We con- 
gratulate Messrs. Sliaw Brothers on their energy and enteiprise. and tiu^t 
their foresight in providing for the future expansion of tlie trade iji wliiidi 
'they hold an important position will meet wdth its due reward. 

Jtaiifla WoQh 

Up to the present time ramie has only been treated in (])e mills wliicli 
import it for the production of long .silky filasse, but a new development 
has occurred in connection with the utilisation of this fibre which gives 
promise of proving of great moment to p1antoi*s as well as to tlie 
‘Owners of factorie.s. This news M’'e glean from the April number of the 
Indian 'AgnenUvrut^ which further states that the invention involved is 
that of Mr. Robert (L Orr, of 708, Finsbury House, Finsbury Circus, 
Tjondon; and it appears that by means of this invention ramie fibre can 
he so treated upon the fields where it is errown that it becomes an entirely 
new product, one which is completely different from any material hitherto 
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pt‘(*duei‘d by machine or chemical pnjcesis from the libre-yieliling bark of 
tile plant. This is a soft fibre which Mr. Oi*r terms ‘•iwocessed raiuie/^ 
which can be shiijped by the planter to the immufacturer, wlio can then 
by simply passing it ^Jiroiigh a carding maciiine obtain ramie “wOv^l*^ 
V. hich felts, and is spimiable at once. This product mixes admirably witJi. 
cotton, sheep's wool^ etc. Tlie process can be worked by any planter with, 
the aid of any coolie labour at his comand, and it requires no chemical 
fikill. The process itself requires no chemicals whatever, and the machinery 
employed is somewhat of the nature ()f scu telling machinery. 

Samples of tlie material have heen sliowu in London and have been, 
pronounced to l>e valuable as a woo], ami the inventor has had it spun inh> 
yarn 'and woven jnixed with natural vrool. wool rag-, and waste wool andi 
fl(<‘k. The woven materials look well. hav<* dv(*d siu'ccssfully. and make a 
strong warm cloth suitable for many jnirp^jses. Mr. On* has improved 
upon his original patent, and lie estimates the cost of the -troatment of a- 
ton of dried ramie canes by his pro<-ess would not exceed in India Ms. o. 
per ton in addition to tliat of passing through las scutching machiiR*.. 
wliicli he states would lie only small, but he says it would not amount to* 
more than Us. 7 — 8 per ton, and it will, it is claimed, extract more rainii- 
fioiri the canes than any other process for treating the fibre. 


Mrr Orr iioints out tliat hitherto the decortication of ramie lias been 
one of the great (dista/de^s to its being turned to aocount jirofitafily liy 
planters and manufactnrer.s the world over, the covst of this by either hand- 
process, or maciiine, not showing the majority of planters at the present 
time profits wliieh satisfy them, and the difTiculties attending the former 
making the crop, in India especially, not popular; liis process i.s how-^ 
ever exceedingly simple, the oi)eratioa on the canes of the same not reprC' 
seriting anything like the same difficulties or trouble attending the pro- 
duction of (.'jiimi grass, ribbons, or machine decorticated' fibre for degum ■ 
mirig and weaving into ramie linen ; notwithstanding these latter, how*- 
over, a new mill for the dogumming and wearing of ramie linen has been 
e»ected at Kirkstall, rear Leeds, Yorksliire, by Messrs. P. A. Aykroyd and 
Co,, which brings the number of English ramie mills up to five. The new 
mill produces a good strong yarn from the fibre,. and their quotations are 
sliglitly lower than those asked by other firms for the same counts of 
yarn. The value of this new ramie product lies in the fact of the far 
greater strength which the material ]X>?8esse.s to any rags (flock), or waste- 
wool, winch is used by tlie woollen manufacturer, and by making use of 
it in the place of this be will be able to produce far superior cloths, and' 
ones which will command better prices at less cost for mainifaQture, Wo' 
Iwrtheriea^’u tlrat this new process is ready to be set in active operation in- 
areas. 
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By CLAiTDi5..^rLLER, F.E.S., 

Chief, Division of Entomology and II orticnlinre , Natah 


Oe tlie inseet-]K>i;t!a of the ^cfrowiticf nifiize-plant in this country, those* 
whose depredatioiiQ are most conspicuous are three moth caterpillars.. 
These pests, popularly called ^^gnihs” or ^Vorms,” represent the early 
stages of three distinctly different motlis: and, \yliilet all attack the one 
host-plant, in their life-cycles and habits there are many important 
differences. In one respect, however, there is a happy coincidence, and 
it is that by the resolute adoption of improved farming methods all are 
erpially brought under control. 

Maize culture to-day, chiefly hccause of improved machiner}', showa 
,a great advance upon what it was ten years ago: methods which were- 
then deemed impracticable are now, if not generally adopted, quite com- 
mon practice. The methods which will go so far towards mitigating 
these pests aim, so far as one can make out, at obtaining the fullest value 
from the maize plant, at soil imprevemont and for cultural facilities. 

Speaking generally, it frc^iiieiilly hajipcns that agricultural methods 
are the only means of controlling the pests of field crops; such are Clean 
Culture, Crop Rotation, Modifying the Time of Planting, and the Use of 
Food-plants as Traps. To understand and appreciate the application of 
these measures and to see how far the thoroughness of their adoption 
affects the result, one must also ho conversant with the habits and the 
round of life exhibited by the insects themselves. 

Before passing to the consideration of our several Mealie Grubs it 
w*ill not be out of place to examine tlicse agricultural methods. 

Here, the following concise resume, given hy that excellent authority,. 
C. M. Weed, will not be out of place:— 

Clein Ctittlira. — There is probably no one general method l>y which 
the farmer can do more to protect his crops from insect injury than by 
Clean Culture. A large proportion of injurious insects ])ass the winter 
\inder rubbish of many sorts, the burning of which late in Autumn will 
tend to their destniction. If the rubbish is not allowed to accumulate 
j«uch insects will have less chance to find suitable quarters and will be 
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more likely to perish from the effects of weather, (lean culture also 
reduces the opportnnily of feeding and brec'diiig. "It is a safe rule when- 
ever a crop is gathered, to clear off the remnants and di*stroy them as 
completely as possible. This is contrary to the general practice, which is 
to get the crop and let the remnants take care of tliemselves until the 
land is prepared hu' somcthuig else. . . . Tlic rule should be to 
gather and burn either by fire or in the manure [)it with lime.'’ (»J. B. 
Smith.) 

Crop Rotitlon. — By a thoroughgoing s\‘steni of Crop Rotation the 
multiplication of many insecd pests is effectually prevented. I’his i)ro* 
(*ess may ac t hy starvhig, as in the case of the Western Corn root worm, 
an iuseert wliich deposits eggs in the cornfields in Autumn, the eggs 
hatciiing into worms tlio follmnng Spring. If then no corn is present 
the worms perish. Or the process m-iy compel the insect to feed on 
scaltcriiig weeds and grasses, as in the case of the (M)rn root-louse, thus 
giving a decided check to its powers of multiplication. Tlieu* are many 
and cogent reasons h»r Crop liotation besides those relating to insects, 
aud good farmers seldom ]>Iant a given cro]) on the same ground hue 
suceoHsivc years. ''(Jood agriculture is tlK* first and best In; ect icicle." 

Autumn Pioughlnp. — The injuries of many insects may largely he 
])re vented hy fall ploughing. The pests affecting the roots of grasses and 
grains are largely subject to injury hy this method, which ex])oses tlieiu 
Hn one stage or another to tlie attacks of birds and other enemies as well 
as to the elements and injury by other methods. 

Modifying the Time of Plantinj. — fSoinctimes ijisect attack may easily 
be preveut(‘d by planting tlie crop either earlier or later tlian the cus- 
tomary time. In sucli cases a careful study of the limits in either direc- 
tion may well be made and all possible advantage taken of the facts thus 
ascertained. ^ 

Use of Food plints as Traps. — A number of insect pests may be best 
destroyed liy planting a favourite food-plant near the crop to be pr(»- 
teeted: the insects will concentrate upon this and may then he destroyed. 
A good e.yaniple of this is found in the practice of sowing mustard be- 
tween rows of cabbages in order to attract the harlequin bug to the for- 
mer, wliere it may be destroyed and the cabbages thus protected. 

With this digression wc may now discuss the liabits and role of the 
several insects in question, returning later to consider the application of 
the farming practices and agricultural methods enumerated above, to 
iheir control. 
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l^lie most important of the three is The Mealie (Jrub or Top-worm, 
for whieli the more applicable name of ‘^Maize-stalk Borer*^ has been 
suggested by Mally. This pest is quite wi(1es}>read throughout Soutli 
Africa, being notorious for its injury to tlio ('ontre of young maize plants. 



Fig, I. -'Adult or Moth of the Maize-Stalk Borer with wings slightly 
expanded. ( Much enlarged, ) 

Its damage is practically confined to Maize (Mealies), Kafir Corn (Ama- 
bele), and Sorghum (Imphe)* It is quite capable of attacking otln*r 
large grains such as Tcosinthe and thick-stemmed grasses, and has been 
found in Sugar-cane. This latter plant must, however, be regarded as a 
uuost unusual host, because sugar-cane is not attacked by the grub iu 
Natal sufficiently to have drawn planters^ attention to it. 

Second in abundance and distribution is a striped caterpillar of 
variable (colour. This insect is famous as the Cotton Boll Worm, but is 
referred to here as the Striped Beard Grub, because it commonly de- 
stroys the Beard of the mealie, upon the threads of which its eggs are 
laid. 

The actual eating away of the beard is as ift rule accomplished too 
late to affect the formation of the grain, and so does not constitute a 
serious injury. The real damage occurs through the caterpillar working 
into the cob, destroying the grains at the apex, and funnelling down 


An old Mealio Stump shovvin)^ the uvor-uintur ('att rpillar sludU rinj* in the base. 
X X protective plu^s placed in the cliaiincl by tlie Caterpillar for its better protection. 


( See Article hy Mr. Claude Fuller ) 
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lK;tvvccn ll't* oJ* gruiii ; an iiiury s^erioiisly iiileiisifk‘(l ky the action 
of mouldV aiul bacieria. 

Tile tliird pest is one whicli, wliilst n<it frequent iu its attack upon 
niealie fields, has, ujion occasion, accomplished vast mischief. This is 
the (hii-w(»rni: the Most-worm of the Boer, sc» called because its presence 
is ernaieoiisly attributed to manuring the lands with dung. 'Jdiese cater- 
jdllais might almost ho said to be black in colour; they live in the soil 
during the daytime, coming out and trav(‘Uing over the surface at night 
to (‘ommir their widl-known depredations. 

Tin: Maizi: Stalk-Boup:k. 

Then' can he litle doubt about tliis insect being a native of South 
or (‘(‘iitral Africa, and it was probably well established in Amahele and 
Inijdic long Ind'oro mealies were cidtivated hi Africa, Its ])r(‘seni pusi- 
ticn as an important insect pest is entirely due to two factors. First, tlie- 
(•Att*fisi\c culture of its favourite and nutritious host-plant .safeguards 
and inciiaisc- its reproduction by giving greater ojiportiinities for the 
parent muih ti» lay its eggs, by providing a sufficiency of food for all the 
vcuiig {ial(diiiig from sncli eggs, and furlluu* the mai/.e plant by its very 
rohii-tiic^s giv(‘s lh(‘ inst'ct jiassive ]>rotectinn from its natural (‘iiemies. 
S(*cnml, the common prac1ic(‘ of leaving the stalks standing in the fields 
right Ihi’ough the winter and spring furni^lies every facility, coupled 
with tl.'c grcMlest natural proiec'tion, for the insect to pass safely through 
its most vulnerable stage. In sluu’t, th(‘ practice of huiving maize stalks 
standing in the fields until the next ploughing season is the most scien- 
tific way of hreeding this particular mealie-griib that could be devised. 

Througliout the wdnler and early s])riiig the caterpillars rest in 
cavities in the stalks and stumps of Maize, Kafir Corn or Soiglmm, as 
tli(^ ca^(‘ may he (Date i.) without feeding. Later, towards th(‘ end of 
SeptenihcM’, as a general rule, they transform into pupie or chrysalides 
and can ]>e found as smh during October, Neitlier caterpillars nor 
]aij)a^ iU’e evei* found in the soil, and if hyhernating (‘aterpillars are taken 
from a niealie stalk they will, if opportunity oceurs, bore their way into 
nnotlier, or else perisli. The moths emerge during the second and third 
W(‘(dvs of is ovemlxT, soon depositing their eggs upon any young maize, 
Kafir corn, or sorghum plants they may discover. 

The transformation of the caterpillar to tlie umt!: ;s, of course, 
inlluenced by varying climatic conditions, hut it is not j>ossi))le at pro- 
Pent to fix the dates for. a given locality even. Moths havxs for example, 
emerg<‘d as early as the 2nd of N^ovemljcr, and pupje have been found as 
late us the 29th of Xov'cmhcr. Last season over-winter caterpillars vveio 
taken as late as 2ard November, whilst at the «ame time moths from ilio 
i-ame brood W'ere already on the wing Tt is, however, piu-fectly safe t j 
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assume that until the end of September the over-wintered insects are still 
in a pre-adult condition. 

The eggs deposited Upon young plants 
have been found laid in clusters under the 
leaf-sheaths (see figure ii.), large numbers 
being usually laid upon a single plant. 

The eggs hatch out within 6 to 8 days, 
and the young caterpillars at once begin 
tlieir attack. With so many at work upon 
4)116 plant a shortage of food supplies 
naturally becomes imminent, and to avoid 
any such contingency most of the brood 
instinctively migrate, under the cover of 
darkness, the surrounding plants. These 
emigrant caterpillars bore their way into 
the new host plant near the base and 
travel np through the core. This migra- 
tion is the cause of very serious damage, 
each caterpillar being well grown is able 
to entirely destroy the plant it invades. 

Upon reference to figure iii. B, which 
illustrates a section of a young maize 
plant, it will be seen that hidden away in 
the core of the leaf-sheaths is the grow- 
ing-point,” in the apex of which is the 
embryo tassel (T) and cob (C). In the 
sketch A of the same figure is shown the 
tunnel of the invading caterpillar, from 
which it is seen that not only are bases of 
the central leaf-sheaths cut away so as to 
cause the death of the centre or ^Hop,” Fij?. Jl — Portion of young: meaiUt 
but the living heart of the plant has also arrow indicates where 

t j I <1 * i the ekftrs are laid under Jeaf-slalks. 

been removed, and unless it ratoons Also a jyroup of much enlarged 

all possibility of its growing to maturity ( from Maliy). 
is removed. 

The caterpillars from the eggs laid in the spring are usually full- 
grown about the fii’st week in January, and, aftei* undergoing the trans- 
formation to pupa?, emerge as moths a fortnight or so later. That at 
times this occurs sooner is evidenced by the emergence of moths as early 
as the 6th of January. These a3*e called moths of the second brood to 
distinguish them from their immediate progenitors. Their eggs are laid 
upon the now well-grown plants and the caterpillai’s feed to full-growtli 
within the stems, reaching that stage in time to meet the long period of 
fasting with which they are faced. The second brood of caterpillars un- 
doubtedly do a vast deal of damage by destroying the interior of the 
stems, an amount of damage overlooked and forgiven them even by the 
very man who sets more than ordinary store upon the value of old 




Mealie Grubs 



Fig. in.— A Young Mealie Plant shewing the characteristic dead “ top. '-- The loHor 
part of the plant is seen in section and shows how an immigrant caterpillar has 
entered the base and destroyed the growing heart,*’ B a section ol a young 
plant for comparison with A, showing T the future tassel and C the future cub. i he 
joints of the future plant can also be seen in formation. 
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woutlK?r-l>eaten jjiealic-stalks as winter feed for his stock. From the 
casual ]>oint of view, the second brood does not do the harm that the first 
does to the' particular crop, but, seeing tliat ils immediate doscetidwirts 
arc th(‘ harbingers of tlio evil of the following siimmer, this is really the 

destructive stage of the Maize-stalk Borer. 

, \ 

AVhatever the variations may 1>e in the (‘jnergonee of the early 
summer and second brood moths, or whether or no in some parts there 
are e\en three broods — there are always two — is insignificant to the' 
farmer compared witli the fad that throughout June, July, August amf 
He])teinlH‘r — a full third of the year — this particular enemy of liis is 
absolutely nud easily at his mere\'. There, for the present, we may 
leave it. 

The STaiPTvD BK\ia) Gmm. 

This insect is found practically all over the world, and its poten 
tialities for mischief are of no moan ordcf. As a caterpillar it feeds 
u])ori a great variety of plants, favouring here the hcdls of cotton, Hk' 
pods of peas, the eohs of corn, and. tlie seed-heads of the amahele. 

Not infre(jucntly it is green and strongly striped with brown, lii 
the lieai'd of the maize it may he lirowp. green or reddish, and, hidden in 
the (-oh. examples arc often found of a \k\\o flesh colour, fu tin* heads nf 
the Kafir-corn it .is frequently red, favouiing the eolour of its food. 
There are several broods of caterpillars during the summer, of nhich 
some overla loping se^ms to occur ; however, the cliief point of :inter('«t 
and iiiiportance which the litVhistorv of tliis post presents is iliut tin- 
gruhs enter the vSoil to pupai^*, and in this condition j)a.ss ihe winter 
ensconced in little eartlion cells within a few inchcN of the soil’s surhu**. 
In this respect the insect differs essentially from the stalk borer, wdiich, 
as we liave scim, hybernates as a caterpillar within tlie stem of its host- 
plant. But, as with the one so witli lh<3 other, the most vuluerahle stage 
in which we And it is w'hilst in its winter quarters. 

1 ’ ’ ' Cut- WORMS. 

There is perhaps no more di.stressiiig form of insect attack than the 
ruthless destruction of young plants, carried out under the cover of 
darkness, by cutwmrms. Every gardener -kpow^s this pest, for there are 
few' plants that cmne amiss to it, l>e th^ valued for their beauty or their 
use. Like the two before-mentioned these are moth caterpillars 

wiiicli lie hidden in the soil all day, issuing at night — for the lieiter pren 
tection from their enemies — to travel from plant to plant over the- 
‘ground. Their chief depredations are to young tobacco, tomato, cabbage,, 
and the like, and to potatoes. How capable they are of most cx:tenSi^^ 
mischief is illustrated by tlie (ccasional devastation wrought in mealio 
fields, in one instance on record 40 out of r>0 acres, being destroyed. 
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Soinetiiiies notliiDg but tbe slump of tlio plant nmiains; often it is 
just cut off and left to wilt and die in t!ie niorning sun; perehane(% how- 
ever, one may find the tips of a few leaves showing out of tlie soil. 
Scrape away the soil carefully and here a caitworm will bo found, coiled 
up to sliow offence at btdng disturlied in tins umlerground lair whither 
it Iras retired to finisl- off tiie nighiV spoil at leisure. 

Tlie woi’^t of it is one ne\or knows when eut-NNonns are going to put 
in a dt^stnudive ap])earano(*, and tlie (juodioii ask(‘d : Flow do they get 
the!“o: they are quite big and tlie land was clean when it was planted, 
lliey must Jiave fed soinewlierc and on something else before. 

That is so, the creatures were there all the time. Every fanner has 
noticed tliat eut-wornis are never laid in newly turned veld, only in old 
lands. This is heeause the moth laid its eggs and the young worms make 
some growth nyion previously existing vegetation. Cut-worms can live 
for quite a time without food, and many kinds pass tin’ongli the winter, 
1 ‘osling as j»artly-grown caterynilars. Some may pass the winter as pui')f30, 
as docs the Px'ard gruh. Cut-worm attack may. tlKTcfore. originate from 
ootorpillars wliioh lunve arrived at a partly-grown stage upon the weeds 
and grass of ihe prc\ious autumn and liave starved thmugli the winter, 
or, ujx.'ii llie oilier liand. from eggs laid upon llio woods and grasses 
which spring up and flourish in the spring, enduring a short starvation 
pf‘ri(*d between ploughing lime and tlie advent of the young plants, either 
from sou.n seed or when sot out from seed beds. 

Measures of Con^troe, etc. 

As these notes are written for the maize grower, the measures of 
('ontrol arc licst discussed from his standpoint, which brings us back to 
the question of methods of modern maize culture and agricultural 
moibods gtMierally with which this note was introduced. Other methods 
of dealing Avdth these pests will also he trmehed upon. 

According t(» the common farm practice which obtains ihe maize 
])lani is grown onlv for the crop of seed it jiroduces — incidentally the 
remnants liavc a value as winter feed and wliat is left is turned into the 
soil to replace in tlie form of vegetalile matter some of the eonstituenis 
it has been deprived of. We have seen that by this practice the Mealie 
t^rub is propagated from year to year and the bulk of the mealie stalks 
are hollowed out by this insect, upon which scoiv, alone their value 
is materially reduced. 

The question which at oneo presents itself is — if tlie mealie planis, 
after tlie removal of the cob, have a certain feeding' value, in what way 
can tliey be Ixitter conserved for that purpose than by being) left to 
weather in tbe open ; and, if the remnants have a certain inanurial value, 
can that be returned to the soil in any better way than at present obtains? 
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'The answer to this question is found in harvesting and stooking the 
crop; that is, in cutting the ripening inealie stalks with the cobs still 
upon iheni and building them into upright stocks or strides to cure. By 
this method the farmer ^an reap the entire crop, saving the cobs for grain- 
and the stalks and leaves for ^^stover’" or lueulie liay, which can be fed 
more eeonomiea'lly to the stodc and returned to the land in the best forju 
poij-sible, as kraal manure. TJie adoption of this excellent farm praetice^ 
wliereby the greatest return possible is obtained, of itself solves the Stalk 
Borer problem, it only being necessaiy to cut the plants dose down to 
tii)e gi’ouiid with a sharp chopper or cane-knife to effectively reino\'e the 
winter quarters of the pest. In good farm practice is found the ]»ro])vu* 
;i!ieans of control of the Stalk *Jk>ror, coupled, of course, with dean cul- 
ture, which now only involves the cleaning up and burning of such stalivs 
and stumps as have been left lying on tiie lands. In view of riie fact 
that many over-wintering grubs hide in the lowest i)art of tlic mealie 
stem, it is essential that in roa])ing the cut should U‘ made low down so 
that any grubs not carried aAvay in Ibe stems are exposed to the influeure 
• of tlie weather and easily act'ossible to Tiredaeious insecds and otlio* small 
animals and parasites. 

Such a treatment, of course, does not ax>ply to the Beard-gi’ub or 
the cut-worm, because tluw either as pupa* or caterpillars liyheinare :l]i 
the soil. The treatment for these pests is dean culture, (*oupled with 
autumn or winter ploughing. 

Lute Sotvitrg, 

Farmers have learned hy exiienence that there is tlie dianrt* of 
escaping serious damage from tlie Stalk Borer hy planting late. 1diat is, 
sowing is usually delayed until such time as tlie motiis from over- 
wintered caterpillars have emerged and died. This is a eircumventive 
measure which, if generally attended by a large amoimt of success, has 
many disadvantages. Because seasons vary and the wintering caterpillars 
transform early or late, as the case may be. Stalk Borer attack always 
occurs in one degree or another. 

Trap Crops. 

Mealies that are planted very early (about August) are said to 
' escape the ^^grub/^ As a matter of fact such is not the case at ail, but 
the plants are so far forward in growth when the eggs are laid upon them 
that, as in the ease of the ordinary second brood caterpillars, they do 
not show the effect of the grabs working within the stalks. 

Even if it entails some trouble and attention, the planting of stripe 
of early mealies adjacent to the mealie or amabele lands, has much in it 
to reeomemnd, because it furnishes a further means of dreumventing 
the pest. Such early plantings attract the moths and afford ample 
facilities for egg-kying. In short, these sowings act as traps, and as 
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:soon as the grubs in tlie plants are seen to bo well advanced in growth 
.ti)e crop sliould be cut clean, removed from the land and fed at once to 
Kiock, preferal>ly b<?ing chaffed beforehand. 

Poisoning for Top- grub. 

This is a treatinent learned from the old Boer farmer^ wlio was 
wont to go through his patch of mealies, kettle in hand, and pouring 
into the •‘’cups’" of each a small quantity of much diluted sheep dip. 

If a careful watcli is kept upon the mealies, here and there, some 
will ])e found throughout the field showing evidence of insect attack. If 
the centres of these plants are opened out, small slate-coloured « aU‘r« 
pillars — sometimes as many as forty — ^will be found between the leaf- 
sheaths eating the surface and boring holes through the still folded 
leaves. By those who adopt the poisoning method this is regarded as tlie 
time to get work, and it is a favourite way of dealing witJi the pest by 
quite a number of Natal farmers. various parties success lias been 
edaimed for the use of Little’s Sheep Dip, Arsenate of Lead, Quilieirs 
•’Carbolic Dip and oven Vaporite dustings. 

Little’s sheep dip is diluted at tlie rate of 1 part to 100 ])arts of 
water, ar>seinatc of lead is used at the rate of 3 pounds to 100 gallons, 
and Quibell’s at 1 to 100 for very young plants and 1 to TO for the 
stronger. 

The lasf-incutioued was used for treating a field of 300 acres last 
season, and is claimed to liave secured a very good stand. Thirty boys 
were oe(M.ipie(] for five days at the task. 

To those who are unable to take any measure of protection against 
the Stalk Boicr, pois(aHUg is strongly recommended. Arsenate of I^ead is 
'probahly the safest to use. 

liaiiing for Out-worms, 

The use of poisonous liait for cut-worms is a wcll-roroguised 
measure, and can be adopted both to cure and to prevont their dainag?; 
that is. (lie bait can be put down where the insects are at work and can 
be used to prevent any injury from them. 

It has to he borne in mind that these creatures feed r'uly at night, 
and, in order that the bait may be as appetising as possible, it should be 
laid in the evening. 

The best results are obtained in the case of field eulturt*. Witli the 
”turning in of their food the creatures become hungry and will readily 
.-attack the bait laid for them. 

The poison is prepared as follows: — 


Arsenate of Soda 1 11). 

Treacle or Brown Sugar 8 lbs. 

Water 10 galls. 
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. Dissolve* tlie poison and treacle or sugar in the water and moistoiit; 
in tliis an,v avai]a))lc green stuff after cutting it up into small piecjes^ 
and broadcast well over the land, 

A mucli-recoinended cut-worm bait is prepared iu the form of a 
bian niusli (not too wet), using 50 lbs. of Bran to 1 pound of Arsenic, 
Ai’Honite of Soda or Paris green, and sweetening with a couple of quarts 
of treacle. This is put down in spoonfuls or scattered broadcast* 
T^ixui the whole, bran is not readily available for this purpose, and, ab 
though mealie meal can be used as a subdihite. sucli excellent results carr 
be obtained from the use of cut up green-stuff that it is seldom necessary 
to fall back upon this bait. 


Poach Loaf Ouris 

By Claude Fullvu, F.E.S. 


pHACii Leae (h’UL is essentially a spring disease and is one of sevei *1 
fungus trouldes which have gi’adualiy het'ome more general in ('e(*ur!(‘U o 
and more widely spread during tlie last ten or twelve years. 

This originated* in the indiscriminate int rod notion of foreign fniil 
trees, and the present state of affairs is largely due to tlie fact that 
measures are seldom taken to keep these pests under control, 

Aljviost everyone who comjdains of them JkS anxious to do something 
to (*ffoct a ‘^curc.’’ Unfortunately, tliis group of diseases, wliieh includes 
Black Spot of the Peach, Shot Hole fungus of the A])ricot and Pear Fusi- 
cladimn, are not curable, and can be controlled only by preventivi^ 
measures taken in anticipation of their outbreak. It frequently happens, 
too, that even when these measures are known of they are forgotten until 
the disease has put in an appearance and reached its destructive stage, so 
tliat all hope of controlling it is out of the question for the time being. 

That Peach Leaf Curl is a very serious pc^st may be gauged by the 
fact that it was estimated to have caused a loss of several millions of 
dollars annually to peach growers in the United States, prior to the 
general adaption of preventive treatment. A very full investigation into 
tlie cause, nature and treatment demonstrated that it was possible to 
escape this huge tax almost entirely by proper and tinaely measures; 
indeed, it was shown that &5 to 98 per cent of spring infection can be^ 
pievented by a single application of a suitable fungicide. 




“l.KAF CL-RI/’ FITXGUS ON THK NKCTARINK. 

( Exoasfus (h'/onnans.^ Fckl. ) 

( By kind ptM'inission of the Transvaal Department oi Agriculture. ) 
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While cliieflj remarkable as a disease of the peach and nectarijiHV 
this fungus attacks botli almonds and ai>ricots and (hirl has lu^on observed 
in Natal upon plums. It is very destructive to the foliage, and also in- 
vades the 3"oung shoots and fruits, the fruit of the apricot and nectarine 
being very susceptible to injury from it. 

Affeclcd pencil leaves have a iiarticularl} characteristic ap})caraiicc, 
being thickened, crumpled, and missliapen ; as llie disease advances ihoy 
assume yidlowish or ]*osoate Jiiies. The twigs liecome swollen, distorted, 
and curved, whilst the fruit is blotched, hlistenMl, and usually falls with- 
-mit maturing. 

The peculiar eJTect, which the term “curl” so aptly describes, is due 
to the inflnem^e of an invading fungus. The vegetative part of this 
fungus, known as the mycelium, consists of numerous, branching, root- 
Jike threads which draw their nourisliment from tlie young cellular tissue 
of the liost plant. From tliis mat of fungus threads numerous fruit 
stems, carrying millions of spores or fungus seeds, are pushed out through 
the skin or cuticle of the leaves, where they may he seen forming a thin 
coating of white bloom. 

It has long been known tliai the mycelium of the Leaf Curl fmigus 
exists through the winter inactive in the wood of the plant ; and, because 
of this feature little hope was entertained of freeing affecit^l trees. It is 
mew recognised, liowever, that it is from the millions of s2)ores produced 
in the summer, rather than from tliis perennial mycelium, that severe out- 
breaks occur and that measures of control can be employed witli an ease 
tind certainty rarely attained in the treatment of any serious plant 
'disease. 

The treatment found to he so successful is the thorough spraying 
with full strength Bordeaux Mixture one to two weeks before the blossoms 
open. That is, sometime hetwoon the last week of July and the last week 
*of August. 

It is, of course, important that the treatment should he repeated each 
sjuing, as the absence of the disease one year is no guarantee that it will 
mot occur the next. 

Where it is desirable to use Bordeaux Mixture after tlie fruit bns 
set, it is well to remember that it must only be used at half strongOi, 
because it has a* very caustic efTect upon the foliage of poach, nectarine, 
apricot, almond and plum. Such sprayings have a good fungicidal elToet, 
but, apart £rom this, the action of Bordeaux Mixture is such that the 
assimilative properties of the foliage are greatly increased and the plant 
invigorated. 
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In the preparation of Bordeaux Mixture care must be taken to follow 
exact ly the instructions given, and further, only the best ingredients^ 
slioiild be used. The bluestone must be of good quality, and agricultural 
bluestone or any trade substitute must not be used. Imported stone lime* 
should be employed, the local quicklime, besides being inferior, is as often 
as not a good deal air-slaked before it reaches the farmer. In purchas- 
ing small quantities of stone lime it should always be obtained in fairly 
air-tight tins, and, kept so until required for use. 

Preparation of P>oRni:Ar^x Mixture. 

Form uln, 

Bluestone 0 lbs. 

Quicklime 0 lbs. 

Water 50 gallons. 

Slake the quicklime in a cask or wooden tub, starting it with hot 
water. "When thoroughly slaked, dilute to 25 gallons. Dissolve, the 
bluestone in a similar receptacle, /.c., wooden tub, for the solution will 
rapidly corrode metals and he spoilt for the purpose in view. It is prefer- 
able to dissolve the bluestone in cold water. The receptacle should hold 
25 gallons, and that quantity of water being put in, a stick is placed 
across the top, and from this is suspended in the water, a bag made of 
sacking, containing the 6 lbs, of bluestone. If this is arranged overnight, 
the bluestone will be thoronghly dissolved next morning. 

The mixture is then prepared hy pouring simultaneously ilio lime- 
milk and bluestone solutions into a third receptacle, say a GO-gallon cask. 
If the 25-gallon receptacles are too heavy, a beginning can be made by- 
using two equal sized wooden buckets. 

For trees in foliage it is necessary to alter the strengtli of the Bor- 
deaux Mixture according to the following formula: — 

Bluestone 3 lbs. 

Quicklime 6 lbs. 

Water 50 gallons. 

The first spraying should be applied after the fruit has well set,. 
October to Xoveiuber, and the second a month later. 

Should the spray discolour the fruit, it would he better towards the 
time of ripening to use a colourless spray, and one can be prepared as 


follows : — 

Carbonate of Copper . . 3 ozs. 

Liquid Ammonia (strongest) 1 quart. 

Water 22 gallons. 


The carbonate of copper and ammonia are mixed together, and when the 
cltemica! action snbsides, the water is added. 
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SeloeiiOH ana Judging of Maine. 

By M. J. JonjKirr, B.S.A. 

A Paper read at the Annual Jlcelinp of Ike Oranyc Free Sfafe Agricul-' 
tural Judged A^sociaiion. 

WiiK.v I was asked to give a lecture on llie selcctiiie; iwu] Jiulging o£ 
maize I naturally felt tlie didiciiltv (A dealing* wit!) <iidi an impurtant 
f^uhject in the time allotted. 

We wiiljlanvevorj try to deal with tlie subject as concisely possible. 

At present each fanner lias his own inetlad of selection. The same 
is also ti'ue as to selecting ears for exhibition. Jn looking over the 
exhibit' of juaize at the vaiious siiow.s it caji easily ]>e seen that the 
largei ear is always selected ui preference to a smaller ear, even if tiie 
smallei; ear is superior in other point.'. 

Size should be taken into consiueration, but other points, such 
sliajM' of ear, st raig!um‘'^s of rows, Illling of Imtt and tips space between, 
rows, a!jd nnirormitv of (*a]*s, are equally a.s important. 

So long as the exliibilor selects ears to ])lease the vyo or tlie pro- 
dii('(‘r < ]' seed hK>ks for ([irn’idity not quality so long will thoie 1)0 com- 
plaints and dissatisfaction as to tlie awards made at siiows.. and the le- 
Isulling crop from such coIm will be in >re jipt to clegeiierate than impro\e. 

To avoid confusion it will bo 1 otter to deal witli this subject under 
tvio beads: (a) selection, and (T>) breeding*. 

SKi-ncTiox 

is the basis of all impioveuient. By selection we assist nature in her 
work and lia^icu the ultimate outcome which otherwise would take a 
number of years. 

Jf it is true that by selection we are assisting and not working 
against nature, due regard should also be paid to lier laws, viz .: — 

The law of variation, and 

'Tlie law of like begets like. 

Althougli tliese two hues are diametrically opposed, they arc the 
foundation of all irnpro^•ement. 

In the first law we have an unlimited field hu* selc'cdion and im* 
provemeut, ])rovided proper rare is taken that no foreigiMnatorial enters 
the breeding plot, as it is likedy to throw tlie work of improvement Imck 
for a number of years. 

After a type has been established, the work of selection is compara- 
tively easy and we know that nature’s law ^dike begets like'’ will assist 
ns fei maintaining tliat excellence of Ftandard we have becin aiming at. 
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Before the work of selecUon can be done with any appreciable ad- 
vantage the breeder should: 

(1) Be thoimigldy acquainted with the existing conditions on 
his farni. 

(2) Be tliorouglily familiar with the existing varieties aiul 
strains of maize. 

(3) Have a clear and well-defined plan of action, and have 
some ideal const anliy before him. 

(4) Have good foundation stock, that is the variety or strain 
from which subsequent selections are to be made, Jl 
should at least be pure and as uniform as possible. 

Bukkdixo. 

The following plan may be .*idoj)ted if it is desired to breed or 
select maize in a syslematio way: — 

ITJie breeding plot .should be at least 300 yaidKS from any oilier 
variety. When the ejop is riije tlie best ears fium the best plants are 
selected for next year's breeding plot. The liiilk of the crop can be used 
as seed for the general crop the next year. The following year the some 
routine of work is carried on: the best ears are selected for tlie following 
yoaris breeding plot and the bulk of crop is used as seed for the genojal 

• crop. The process is repeated eaeli year. 

In Canada there is a Seed Ciouers’ .\s>so(‘iation. After five years 

• continued selection as described above, the commitlee gives a prodigive- 
for the seed, the same as the Stud Breeders’ Association allows stock to 
be transferred from tlie Auxiliary to the Stud Book prop(?r after they 
liad been registered three years. 

The question arises wliether it is not time for us to form such an 
association now. From a strictly scientific point of view tlie procedure 
as described above is not the (piickcst and surest way, yet it is the simplest 
4ind clieapest course for the farmer to follow. 

The advantages of such an association is evident. Tlie breeder will 
'be fully compensated for the extra labour, because when once this seed 
is known it will be in great demand. 

After all there will not be such a lot of labour connected with it. 

Many farmers now select thefc own seed. The only difference will 
be that instead of selecting from the general crop the breeder concern 
feates his energies to one or two morgens. The result will be that after 
five years the crop from the whole of that area will be pedigreed or 
hSghbred seed. 

How to proceed and the points to be taken into consideration in 
neiection will be dealt wdth under the second headin^r. viz , : 
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In J(?alin^ with this we are ai oiiee coiitroiiteJ with the <liirk;iiHv ef 
jiulgini^ sliolled maize.. Maize, is belter judged on eob than when .-])elle'L 
Jf wo take an oar of maize we ean at onre see liow mueh luMUMling is in 
that ear. 

The scGttfi eard is thus only of use wJien the grain is on the coIg and 
Agricultural Smu'eties should encourage the exljibitioii of maize on cobs. 
Fanners should also insist upon hnying tlieir sc(m 1 jnaize on the eoh. 

We will therefore only deal w’ith maize on the eoh. 

For convenience sake we will divide the score card under throe sub- 
heads : 

(1) Breed characters. 

(2) Yield. 

(3) Vitality. 

(1) Breed cliaracters, /.c. (a) form and size of eacli individual car, 
i[ should he true to ty])e. TTniformity of ears and k(*rncls. All the cars 
should be as uniform as possible, (h) Unless special attention is ])nid 
“to uniformity it will he ifopossible to establish a type, (c) (S)lour of 
;grain and cob. T]j(‘ grain should always he bright. Yellow grain 
iSihould have 3 “el]ow or red cobs and while grain wliito cobs. 

(2) Yield. The yii'ld depends upon the fonn of ear. tilling of tips 
rand butts, shape and depth of kernels. 

The s])ace hetwe(n the rows and kernels are <lepcndent u])on the 
shape and depth of the* kernels. If tlie kernels are doe]) and wedge- 
shaped the rows will he eh se together and the kernel^ well fitted in. 

(3) Vitality. As a general rule our maize matures well and there is 
Tory little danger of buying seed unless imported that is low in vitality. 

Xumorous <jiiestio]is were put to and answered by Mr. Jonhevt at 
ihe conclusion of the lecture. 


When a ])air of horses become accustomed to working togetheivdo uot 
keep changing around and breaking up the team. It is hard on the horses 
und hal’d on the driver. 


By careful ol>cvvation you can detewmine whether the crop jow have 
1}eeii growing on our land is adapted to it or not. If it is not, plant a crop 
(that IS adapted to it. Much time and money is wasted in trying to grow 
■crops that are not adapted to the soil. 
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im Agrieutiurmm 


By Loudon M. J)oxx\hXB, F.R.SJl 


While much interest is being directed at tlie present moment to motors 
for aviation, there is an equally great interest attached to the application 
of similar mechanical appliances to the ploughing of the soil, and it 
has been recognised that, in so far as the United Kingdom is concerned,, 
success in agriculture depends on the cheapening of the cost of the 
various operations. This apparently means, to begin with, the elimina- 
tion of the liorse. Amongst the first to recognise this were the members 
of the Highland Society of Scotland, who, as far back as 1890, at the- 
Perth Show in that year, offered a reward for motors designed for field 
work. Subsequently in 1904 awards were again offered, and in ihc in- 
terval such progress appeai'od to have been made in the construction 
of agricultural motors that it became evident that a x)ermanent class 
would have to be created for them at all the great sliows. Historically,, 
llie introduction of the agricultural motors in England is only of recent 
date, as it was in 1904 that the Poyal Agricultural Society of England 
offered st .silver medal for those appliances, and since that time tliere 
have been several competitions in connection with small argieultnral 
societies in different parts of the country. 

It is not, therefore^ surprising that tlie Royal Agricultural Society 
of England should offer a gold medal during the present year for the 
agricultural motor judged to be the best durijig the actual trials to be 
carried out on the land, and at the Show held at Liverpool in June there 
wm a considerable entry in connection with this class, it being under- 
stood that the actual trials would be carried out later on in the year. 
These actually commenced on August 9th, at Manor Farm, Baldock, 
fflertfor^ shire, England, when there were present about 300 spectators 
from, various parts of the United Kingdom. In addition to the Secretary 
of the Society, Mr. M. 0. Row, there were several members of Council 
present, viz., Mr. Christopher Middleton, Mr. J. L. Luddington, and . 
Mr. W. A. May, the steward in diarge, Mr. C. M. S. Pilkington, who 
w^as al))y assisted by Mr. William TT. Hogg, flui>erintendcnt of the 
So(.‘iety’s experimental farm at Woburn. The judges wore Mr. Worthy 
Beaument and Mr. Baynton Hippoerslcy. There were also present a 
representative of the Board of Trade, and Mr. M. Jameson, from the^ 
I>enartment of ; Agricult of Ireland, 




In England much attention has recently been given to Agricultural Motors, and the trials carried out by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England have amused considerable iiitterest. The illustration shows a petrol motor at work on 
the farm where trials were carried out, 

(See Article by Mr. Londni J/, Dnu^lus.) 
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Unfortunately the weather was most unfavourable, rain falling 
lieavily at intervals, and so interfering with the pleasure of the spec*- 
tators. It was originally understood that the trials would }>e completed 
in one or two days, but it became evident during the progress of events 
ilie first day that this would 1)0 impf)ssiblc, and tliey would more likely, ex- 
tend to a week at least. As a consequence of this the awards will not be 
available for some considerable time, it kdng the intention not to make 
awards for separate operations; hut to take the aggregate of the results. ^ 

Tun Extriks. 

For tlie ])uiq) 08 e of tlie trials an agricultural motor could be any 
kind of motor using steam, oil, petrol, or electricity as its motive power, 
and liad to ]»c capable of (1) hauling direct in working a plough, culti- 
vator, harvester, or other agricultural implcmeiit; (2) driving such an 
ngri(*u!tiiral machine as a threshing machine, chaff-cutter, or grist mill: 
(8) lianling fi load along a road and on the land. Special regard would 
h\} ]:ad in tlie judging to the weight of the maeliine, the weight per inch 
<.f tk(‘ witoel. design, construction, and adaptability to various kinds of 
work, case in turning and space required, consumption of fuel and other 
su})]dics, and the price. Eleven entries were originally received from 
W\x diflVi'ent firms, but these were reduced to eight entries from five 
fir.TiS, viz ,: — 

t. The Ivcl Agricultural Motors (Limited). — 18 to 20 h.-p. single- 
speed paraffin-driven motor, and an 18 to 20 h.-p. paraffin-driven two- 
speed motor. 

2. d. & ir. McLaren — 5-ton comnound agricultural motor, steam- 
driven. 

3. Mann’s Patent Steam Cart and Waggon Company (Limited). — 
Steam-driven ti actor. 

4. H. P. Sauuderson.— (a) 40 to 50 h.h.-p. universal motor, (&) 
25 to 30 l).h.-p. universal motor, (r) 12 to 14 b.h.p. universal motor. 

5. AVallis & Stevens (Limited). — Compound steam tractor. 

Tlic first day’s trials were devoted to ploughing, and at the outset 
it was decided that it would not be possible for the judges to take more 
tlian three machines in the one day, and the first throe mentioned were 
selected — viz., tlie Ivel motor, 18 to 20 h.-p, ; the MTiarea 5-ton tractor, 
and MannV patent steam tractor. The trials consistoci of ]doughing five 
acres of fed-off clover land, the ploughs used being of tlie three-furrow 
type, and made by Messrs. Howard, of Bedford. 

Tlie soil of the field is of medium texture, and, although consider- 
able rain Imd fallen, it was noticeable that the furrow slices, which were 
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five inches deep and ten inches broad on the average, turned np quite 
dry.; ihe moisture, in fact, had not percolated more t Iran an inch* The 
thi'ee motors did splendid work, and the gciieral speed attained was very 
the MM^aren tractor especially calling forth many exclamations 
of wonder at the quickness of its pace. That feature, however, is only 
mie of these whicli will enter into the final judjgment, and obviously 
that cannot be arrived at until the trials are completed. The first day’s 
contest was one between petrol and steam, and it was generally agreed 
that the handy size and weight of the petrol motor were commendalde 
Ifroin the agriculturist's ])innt of view, but the vibration as compared 
with the steam nuu'liines Avas very great, and might have a tolling efToet 
on the life of the motor. 

Tlie arduous woj‘k sot out for the competing machines }>ocanio 
apparent on the second day, when, after the ploughing tests were com- 
pleted, the brake tests were commenced. These were primarily designed 
so as to determine the amount of horse power produced by each machine, 
and such as Avould be available to drive a threshing machine or any other 
appllianee where motive power might be necessary. Each machine, 
therefore, worked upon a brake, tbe power absorbed being estimated by a 
dynamometer. This Avas the only part of the trials Avhich did not ap- 
peal to the general agrkniltuvist, who pre^ferrod to see the machines 
actually at Avork on the land. But the brake trials Avero only a part of 
the wliole programme. 

The next test was upon the cutting of corn, and it must l)e admitted 
that the work Avas accomplished m splendid style. These tests wore 
followed by road tra<;tion trials, oacl: motor being required to draw a 
load along a 25-mile tract. Deep ploughing was then engaged in, and 
this trial brought the programme to a conclusion after six days con- 
tinuous hard vtwk. All the motors kept in their place until the end, 
so that a fair compariaon could be made, which resulted in the gold 
medal of tlie Society being awarded to the MTiaren 5-ton steam tractor. 

Petrol did not, therefore, on thk occasion displace steam, and there 
can be no doubt that the award was in accord with the general view of 
the spectators* At the same time, opinions were freely expressed that 
none of the competing machines conformed exactly to the ideal machine 
wanted, inasmuch the steam tractors were too lieaAW, and the petrol . 
motors too light. 

There is room for great impi^ovement in these motors, and doubt- 
less, noAv that the matter has been so prominently brought to the norice 
of agricmltural engineers, there will be many efforts made to improve 
upon the good work already done. 

— ' w- — — ^ 

^ Adapted by the Author from Article contributed by him to 77fe Sc>b.// ii», 






A Steam-driv»Mi Motfir hauliii«;- a tlin*«'-ti}rrow ploug^h at tht* recent motor trials conducted by the Royal Ai^Tlcultural 
Society of Eng'taod. 

^ See Article hv Mr. Loudon JA Douglas. ) 
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The Living Bee. 


By Mary Bitchih, 

Presideni, Natal Bee-Keepers* Association; Natal Expert, South African 
Bee-Keepers* Association. 

((tontinued from Ihujc dJ/o.) 

Tin: Swiss Chalet. 


is ino said the drill Jiiistress 

wlu) had. gone up to report. the second 

roof is steeper than the iirst.*' We were standing 
on the first root, slie arid 1, at the bottom ot the longer ladder vvhieh led 
to tile root ill wliieh tiie bees were lodged. She had just ventured to the 
to].) of the S(‘eond ladder, and this was Jier report. The bee-class stand- 
ing “hooted and spurred,’’ otherwise “gloved and veileilf' below, were;, 
di^cidediy disappointed, but as we could not re-iuake tiie roof, we re- 
*signed ourselves and came down". ' ' -v ■ i la;; 

To allow the bees to be destroyed by lur or sulphur was out of tho 
(jucstion: we must do something. 1'lie Kafir boys had been elaborately 
^arraying thcinsehes in mosquito netting, and now tliey stood enveloped 
from head to heel, only their dark toes visible. We had intended them 
as a reserve. It was useless their going ahnie. They had been the 
day before, hence the desire for plenty mosquito mdtintf! At last a 
white workman was induced to venture, and, rendered bee-proof in veil 
and gloves with a smoker going gaily. ]je took tlu' lead. A'ery re- 
luctantly the girls surrendered the bucket and the rope, tho bee S 2 >oons 
and the knife. You must cut out the combs, put the bees in the bucket, 
fix tlie rope to the chimney and swing them down, they said. wisli 
we could have gone/’ the}" siglied, at any rate we won’t lia\ o them 
Sulphured,” 

^ Too young to be depressed for more than half a second, the next 
instant brought the request ^hnay we clinib up the gum tree and watch 
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^‘There are no lower branches^ it would be a stiff climb for a boy# 
that tree/^ remarked the politician wiio was looking on. 

But even as he spoke one of them bad bent%ose to the tree and the 
next had leapt from lier shoulder, caught and clutched a bough, and was 
swaying quite a lieight from the ground. But only for a moment before 
she disappeared like a monkey among the foliage. The tree proved an 
excellent outlook tower from which directions were shouted to the root 
Prom the ground the Kafirs’ shrouded forms and the workman’s stoop- 
ing figure was all that could be seen. Operations seemed slow. There 
was a good deal of smoke, a considerable amount of hammering, but 
with no apparent result. Time went on. The class wearied, came down, 
and adjourned for tea leaving Dori;; alone giving directions from (lie 
tree. 

“Do tins and do tliat, remove the upper tile, no, wait, don't liurry, 
sit still, tell the Kafirs to sit still, let the bees cluster and so on.*’ The 
man kept asking questions. It apj^eared that they had clustf‘recl quite 
blit of sight and seemed to his amazement to have mysteriously dis 
appeared. 

^^There'" are no bees now,” 1 heard him say, ^‘they have all gone.” 

Sucii foolishness was too much for Doris. ‘‘Dufft^r!” and she swung 
herself from the tree, kicked off lier slices in her girlish impulsive way, 
and announced am going on the roof.” 

But the politieiain wa< Ind'ore her and Clmise out ot* mind foi 
the moment. 

“If you are determined to go, let me go first.” I was grateful, as 
with a lielping liand, site was practically safe. He conducted her to the 
bottom of the cliimney which was the landing stage of the stH'ond roof 
and bade the workman throw him a rope. Hand over hand she was soon 
on the ridge. Indeed, she was there before I looked round, for, as I ex- 
pected, Ina was ordering me to tie her lyee-ieil quick. “You have let 
Doris, I am going too.” The drill mistress followed to look after botli| 
and now there was quite a little company. A Kafir maid consoled me 
with tea, but I would rather have been on the roof. 

Doris very soon located the bees. The workman moved quietlyii 
keeping pace with lier energetic mnmands. More and more tiles were 
removed. About half the cluster was ladled into the bucket, wlien the 
bees rebelled and the swarming note Was heard. The bucket was coyered 
up, the workers sat patiently amid the encircling bees and waited resulte. ; ^ 
It was difficult for a time to say where they had gone, and thib bucket 
was being lowered when one of the juniors noticed a clump of bWs undi^i . 
the cornice. These it was impossible to reach from the root so, 
tlie bucket suspended, the adventurers came down. 
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Tlie liukler was soon triinsi'erml to tlio iippor balcony, and the Voi4i- 
nmn. eager to be equally eouiageous, leapt from it to one of the orna- 
jnontal ties, and. from there, with the aid of a. long ceiling ))i*nsli, broke 
up the cluster. 

The bees returned to the r«K)t‘! Obvhnisly the ([ucen was ffot in Iho 
•bucket. 

‘•Won't you come?'’ The invitati<in was irresistible, and I joined 
*ihe climbers, but felt by no means heroic in following when? jny pupils^ 
had lieeii. 

“Are you sure you won’t feel giddy?” 

'^H^uite sure.” 

*Mre you safe?” 

^‘Yes, quite safe.*' 

Isn't M a r i t zl ai rg I o ve ly ?” 

^‘Yes, perfect.” 

The land on rme side sloj>es away ])re('ipiiiously and ^ we can seo 
Icloof helow kloof — a p<'rre('t Iream <d‘ light and colour.. Here, the greys 
and greens of tlio gum trees, iiieiv, the darker fringes of wattle, and fat 
far l)elow on a wide open ])lain, all cfX'ompassed l>y the hills, ilu? city it- 
self — a v(‘rital)Ic fairy (^niielot. What funny little dwarfs tlie ])e<q)le 
]o<»k. The house party art* taking seats for the play, and tlie Kafir girls 
are placing a line of t hairs and what look like scarlet cushions. d’hc> 
politician has a fascinator in his fiami, or is it a fan? The juniors are 
shouting encouragement from the gum tree, the bees ar(» breathing de* 
fiance underneath. 

he takes oil! any more tiles won't we go down through?'’' 

‘‘Well. w1io wanted more iiles off? Wlio ke])t saying ‘take otT )no/0’ 
tiles,’” and Tna settles herself more stjuarcly on the ridge. 

“Yes, it feels," answered the drill mistress, “as if wt^ wouhl go to the 
\ery bottom of the earth.” 

^^Yoii are heavy, you will fall far, hut isn’t your arm acliing holding 
'on: Mine is. I had no idea 1 was so heavy, but 1 am glad T came.'’ 

^‘Yes, I should think so,” from all in (diorns, and anotlier bit of 
plaster is sent rolling down in the laughing. Jiope that a Kafir will lio 
passiiig underneath. We would not have missed this for anything. 

“'Oh! another sting — tliat is nine!” 

*^Ten.” 

*^Stop it Doris — you need not think T don't know tin* differeme 
between a pin-prick and a IxHvsting. If yon touch my ankle again 

iqi — no you must not. T must hold the queen (^age reatly. 

Wqat i have you seen her B. — ^got her?” 

grip my belt — I must have both hands,” 
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— 1 ]iave 3 "ou/’ from tlio drill mistress. 

Doris, you may carrj" liei. Ask tlie workman to lielp yoa 

down.'"’ 

I»Io>\'. w(‘ must lower the basket, but first make tli<‘ rope safe to tlio 
cliitiiiiej'. Passengers lands in Durban iii the basket. Are the men in, 
the tug boat ready? The Juniors elumis ^‘Jteady.’' 

llngvr liands are stretched to be the first to touch it. 

‘‘(tciiily, gently,’' sa^s the politician, ‘‘A little more jojic." 

‘^Tliat enough?” 

Quite — got it — Lovely! 

A SvAimsH'M. 

‘"You sJjouid see the Jiew 
veils B has juade Tor us.*' 
‘‘Made them — houglit the 
net you mean — sjie can't 

sew." 

‘‘Xo — made them — not to. 
fix round tlie hrim of the bat 
lait to go right over and hang. 
siiKudh iti I'rnjit. like the new 
one." 

‘''.rhe same as hors?" 

sajue s]ia[K^ but 
stroiigfu* net — j*ip])ing 1 tc1l 
you. Bring Helen's Inni it 
you arc going upstairs. .1 am moniircss, see. and have to take in the 
marks,-^ 

^‘Tlioy arc nice. Lot’s put them on now.” 

^^Yes, but not tied, thrown back, so.” 

^ Where are wc going? To take off sections at the cross Ix'os?” 

^‘Yesi — tea, cuke, strawberries and cream, etc.’’ 

“Klsie, 3 Tm are a true beo-girl, for after all bees are an excuse for 
having a good time.” 

. ^'They make one forget school, and returned lessons at aii} rate." 

^^Don't they just.” 

And thus it was that we went off talking merrily — a light breeze 
ydaying with the, veil strings and promising to do its best to keep off the 
rain clouds, for at least one afternoon. From force of }ial)it we had 
fallen into line. ^Yith a triumphant w’^ar-path sort of feeling &nd almost 
martial tread \y|' went swinging down the highroad- Suddenly a tennis- 
party appearecl In sight. 
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^^Thoy pucciuubod, T >;uppo8e.” said a listenor to wliom ] afterwards- 
roeoiirifed tlie day's advoiiBire. 

^'•'Suecujnibed — tliey lowercMl tboir rackets and sinnk past, — toially 
eclipsed,” 

Oui* first halt was at tlie Swiss chalet, fivim whidi we had taken 
the bees a few days before. The lady was out but the Kafir girl grinned 
plentifully at our approacdi. 

^'Tbe bees — yah — they liad ^one.” 

‘'‘Wlien?” 

‘•The day— the day after to-morrow.” 

‘’•Plenty bees?” 

'"Yah nnuinffi,*' pointing first to the tall gum tree, .and tlien in the 
direction of the station. 

The drill mistress had seen a swarm take possession of the station- 
liouse two day before — the day after to-morrow obviously — tlie roof bees 
might still be our bees — v\e had certainly worked for them. .Of course 
tiiat is if the Siatioinnastcr would lot iis, Well he had never refused 
yet. and more than or.ee had risked stings in taking off the iroai. 

Tlie road forked at tlie stile, and it was already a aeadlock because 
of two girls \vl)o iiad thrown theiuselves simultaneously against the arms. 

'^Sections or bees. whii-hV ' 

If we go to the Station what about tea — tea and cake, strawberries, 
cream, etc., etc. ! 

ddiere was a rc.signed, ^‘it cannot be lielped." added Elsie, 

can go to the butcher's for tea afterwards." 

-lea at the butcher vS <lid not sound ap])etisiug, so 1 suggested my 
room on our return. 

The Stationmaster gave in at sight and sent for a s(‘ivw-d river. A 
I'clurned ernply — a nice clean buiier-bo\ was eommandeored as a swarm- 
ing b(»x and continued its joiirney a few hours later — after wc luid hived 
the bees. We missed our bee-spooiis, Init the waiting-room tumblers did 
beautifully and we toasted each other in glasses brimful of boos. 

Tlie Kafir girl was right. There were plenty miningi — a magnifi- 
cent swarm. We hived them with huge delight and adjourned to tea. 

It was a lovely tea party. Ko one remembered the plums and cake — 
Pid not evgn miss them, for Doris's home people had sent some lovely 
section from her very own bees, and '"Of all the meals to be bought for 
money there is none to equal bread and hone 3 ^” 

The discussion began with a question from a new girl. 

^^Do you think we could ever eliminate the sting?” 

^'Oh, we don’t want to/’ was the general reply, ‘There would he ?io 
fun without the stings.” 
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Tbe beo-class as a class are fearless of stings, Tlie excitement helps, 

like Mark Twain, tlay find that when there are two or three it is 
.mt nearly so painful. 

From three bee-keepers working alone, however, accounts are not so 
-cheering. The first sa)"S his bees are possessed — tliey chased an old mail 
a mile — a whole mile without stopping. Poor old man! It was too 
bad — such behaviour was quite unpardonable. Little wonder their owner 
shakes his head doicfully, and says lie must get rid of the lot. The 
second, yon come and take off sections — tlie bees are too vicious for 
me to do it alone.” The third, ‘‘I douT know what you wdll say, I am 
really afraid to go near niy bees,” and this from one who has delighted 
in them exceedingly. 

In this rer,pe(*t the Oiunge River bees apjiear to bo the worst — one 
sting means three days in hed! One member of tbe bee-class has a hive 
irhich she declares are rank Pondos, while another had heard of some in 
the uplands of Xatal, wlio stung the mistress of the house and she had 
asthma, tlie daughter of the liousc and slie had asthma, and the house- 
maid and she had asthma! 

Xatal bees, though not so cruel as those of the Orangtj River, and 
mot as a rule asthmatic al, arc sometimes quite formictable enouglu It 
takes all one’s courage lo go near ihem. 1 linvc several hives whicli I 
never go near without first asking for the prayers of the congregation. 
"My friend, who reprosenirs the congregation, smiles and gives me her 
moral support, wliile ehe also has a cool drink ready against my return. 

Honey would he quite a falmlons jirice if one charged for the stings! 
So, wdiilc sympathising with tlic timid ones I can only say, ‘^Take your 
courage in both liands and by brave.” 

“Master myself and tliori T shall lie able to imir'tm* the bees, I 
suppose.” 

“Xo, don’t think of y on rsfdf —think only of tbe bees.” 

“Wbat do .you mean?” 

“Well, some years ago a' visitor came to sec my bees and stood per- 
sistently in front of the hives, T asked him to step aside. ‘Oli, he re- 
plied, I don’t mind stings.’ ^You may not,’ I ventured, ‘but I mind 
losing my bees !’ We must think of tlie bees for what is only a pin-prick 
to us is the life of the l)ee.” 

“Pin prick indeed! Poison dart, say, a red-hot sword, a flame of 
the desert. Why should tliey have stings?” 

Wliy should some quite lovely plants have thorns? Tbe old- 
fashioned botanist w^onld expjain that they are there to protect tlie plant 
from browsing animals. But the real explanation is a much deeper one. 
'There is no doubt, of courpe, tlial t!ic thorns do protect the plant, but to 
my that that is the reason of their existence is equal to saying that be- 
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-cj>ii8e we sometimes kill cockroaches with our slippers, that is the reason 
w^e wear slippers I 

Wl)en a bee stings lie does not do so in her own defence, but igs the 
defence of tlie community. We short-sighted humans call them vicious, 
whilst each is a little martyr — however foolish — throwing her life away. 

‘‘But does she know that she is giving her life in the defence of the 
^ community 

‘‘Does she know that she will die?’^ 


These are questions difficult to answ'er. 

“It is a matter of instinct, bees are reflex machines.’’ 

Well, w’e are reflex machines — to a certain extent. The bees dart at 

our eyes, and our eye-lids — luckily for us*— close before U’e ijuve time to 

think. , ^ 

“fSome hives never sting,"’ says the new girl. 

“’Neither do they do anything else,*' murmurs Doris, with the wis- 
dom of a post graduate. This brought us back to the lirst question, 
“Can we eliminate the sting?*’ 


grew a cactus 


Mr. Burbank, the Ajiierican fkn*ist 
without stinging haii'S — even a prickly pear without 
a single prick ! Jltj proved tliat it was a matter of 
siirroiindings — not l)y conjecture but by actual ex- 
jjeriment. Ti-ansplant your rose-bush iiito softer, 
more generous soil, and the thorns will not dis- 
appear but become transformed into leafy shoots. 
Might it not be tJ)e same with the lees? Coustanr 
kind haridliug will work w<)ndei*s. 1 am inclined 
to think the stinging is tiie onti*oine <»f alarm, of 
fear, much more than anger. And this ex])lains 
why timid bee-keepers invariably get stung. Fear 
is infectious and hesitancy fatal. 
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MO.NTHLY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


LAYING WOHKEES. 

^^'llAT apiarist has not at souie time been Avorriod Avith a laying \rorkorV' 

In the AMX!. and X.Y.Z^jaf Bre Culivre Mr. Koot deseribos tlio 
kj'ing Avorker and its habits XQvy 1‘ii1Ia% ai'cl, Avith the exception of Hh* 
wax-rn'oth, the laying worker probably gives jnore [rouble lhan anytliing 
eltre to the budding apiarist in South Africa. 

About tAvo months ago 1 ‘“Alexaiidered'* a hive — ij.\, tof>k sonn^ 
containing eggs, brood, and Avorkers from three good colonies, 
ijjid so started a new one. In due course ,a queen made her appearance, 
aiul the little colony seemed very proud of hei*. They Avere fed regu- 
larly every night, and they had some nic(' stores ready for the time when 
“Her Majesty" should begin to lay. On examining the hive about three 
weeks later, lioAvever, I discovered to my consternation that there Avas 
IK <]uecu, and that the colony had set up a laying Avorker. Kvidently 
the queen had lieen snapped up by one of the ^‘bully birds" wliicdi liavi^ 
been hovering around the likes for some timt‘ })ast. 1 am sorry to s<‘e, 
by the way, that ^'bully birds" (l)roiika Shrikes) are protected by Oovern- 
menl, and it is A’ery annoying^, to say tlic least of it, after one lias gone 
to all the trouble of breeding queens to have the beautiful little crea- 
iin^es snapped up by these Avretched birds and not be able to wrealv one's 
vengeance upon them, except under dire penalties. But this is digression. 

Having ^made certain that the colony Avas (jueenless, first, by observ- 
ing the number of eggs scattered about the colls, Bccond, that the 
Avorkers w'ere bringing in no pollen and AV'ero appearing to feel generally 
disheartened, I ^sei to w'ork to discover the laying worker. I first of all’ 
examined each frame carefully to try and catch her in the act of laying, , 
and after haAung spent some considerable time without success T tried ' 
this experiment I first of all made the entrance so small that only one 
bee could get in at a time, removed all frames and bees, leaxang an empty 
hive and replaced cover. I then shook the bees on a elotli spread in 
front of the liive, and watched each bee crawl back, replacing the frames 
as the bees, we re shaken from them. While watching the bees I had 
shaken from the fourth frame I saw some small commotion, and on* 
examining it found to all appearances an ordinarj- AA^orker bee with a 
retinue of some throe or four others. I AA^atched the way the retinue- 
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paid atteniioii to tills hen for some time, and saw ^'the bee/’ who fancied 
herself the queen, put out her longue, Avheii one of the retinue nislied 
up and immediately fed it. •‘I’lie bee” and retinue ])roeeeded tovrards 
the hive entramu^ >lost of ihe other bees had by this time crawled into 
the hive. 1 then injured *ihe bee,” and noticed that the others collected 
aiound her in an alarmed w’a}". I then killed and removed her. I ex- 
amined the fifth and last frame to see if, by any chance, there slionld he 
: 3 inother ^d;ee with a retinue,” but found none. 1 then gave the colony 
anotlier bar of eggs and brood, and in t(‘n days had the satisfaction of 
ohsei vlng that a queen was to be born very soon. 

This should provide an extra means of getting rid of trouhlcsonie 
laying workers, slioiild Tloot’s methods fail 

WALTEK J. rULLEE. 


Regmrding Horses, 

(iOOl) AM) BAD STABLE MANABEMEST. 


Ax Associalion in Pliilsuleijdiia, IJ.S.A., devoted to tlie inlerests of vvojk 
liorses has issued some ])rief hut sensible remarks on the subject of good 
iind bad stable management, from wbieb W’c take the following: — 

Good Points. 

Men bring the liorses in at niglit e(M)l and breathing easily. 

Logs well rubbl'd if wet or muddy, or if the horses are tired. 

Head, oars and neek well rubbed if wet from rain or sweat. 

Horses sponged under collar and saddle. 

Horses well brushed if dry. 

Feet ^vashed and examined for nails. 

Eyes, nos(.' and dock sponged in summer. 

, In very Iiot woatlier, iiorses vviped all over wdtli a wet sponge oa 
coming in. 

Horses given a little w’ater, but not much, on coming in warm. 
No grain fed for at least an hour 

Horses watered when cool, then hayed, watered again, and grained. 
In any case watered twice after coming in at night. 

Plenty of bedding and horses bedded down all day Sunday. 

Hay and grain of best quality. 

A bran mash Saturday night; cool in summer, hot in winter. 
Hayloft kept clean; cobwebs sv/ept down. 

Harness, especially collars, kept clean. 

' Wide stalls. 
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Horses tied long, so that they can lie witlr heads on the floor. 
Plenty of fresh air but no draughts. 

No fumes from manure pit. 

Stalls not boarded up, but grating in the upper part. 

Stable quiet at night and on Sunday. 

Slatted outside doors for hot weather. 

Stable foreman good tempered, and not a drinking man. 

Most important of all — horses bandied gently, neither struck, nor’ 
yelled at, nor sw^orn at. 

Owner drops in often. 

Hearv, strong horses given but a tw’o-tbirds ration and exercise if 
possible, in eold tveathcr, when compelled t() l>e idle for more than one 
day at a time, as a precaution against paralysis or azoturia. 

Competent veterinary attention promptly given to all si('k or injured 
liorses. 

Bad Potvts. 

Horses brought in hot and brentlung hard. 

Horses stripped off roughl}^ and horses rushed into stalls without 
inibbiiig, cleaning or sponging. 

Horses allowed to drink their fill, no mniter how hot; or not \vatored 
at all. 

Grain fed before the horses are rested. 

Feet not washed or examined until the horse goes inme. 

Horses receive no water after eating their hay, until next morning. 
Scanty bedding. 

Hay and grain of poor quality. 

Bran mash not given — too iniieh trouble. 

Hayloft dusty and dirty. 

Stable full of cobwebs. 

Harness unclean; swoLt ajlow’ed to accumulate on inside of collars. 
Narrow stalls. 

Horses tied short for fear of being cast, as is likely when they are- 
put up dirty. 

Stable close — ^no ventilating shaft. 

Windows dirty. 

Manure pit ventilates info stable. 

Stalls boarded up high, where the horses^ heads are. 

Men loafing in the stable in the evening and on Sunday. 

No slatted outside doors for hot nights. 

Stable foreman addicted to drink. 

Worst of all— Jiorses handled roughly, knocked about; general at- 
mosphere of noise and profanity. 

Owner never sees the horses taken out or put up. 
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Omirfah Farmlug^ 


AX IXSTRUC-'f'I VE LECTURE. 


At tin; last Annual Coiiforencf' of tlie Orange Free State Agricultural 
Judg’iLs' Asso(jiatioii, Mr. Oscar Kvans read an instructive paper on 
ostrich fanning. Ae the information which he gave will be of interest 
1o many of our readers, \vc reproduce from the Blocmfonfcxn Post the 
following account of the lecture: — 

Mr. Evans stated he would speak about practical ostrich farming 
from a practical point of view, as he was not an expert in the ImsinesiS-- 
but confined himself to the practical ])art of the industry. He advised 
them first of all to procure the very best ))lood in the country even if 
they had to pay a long price for it: it would very soon repay tliem. He 
deprecated the inferior stock wliieh was being introduced into the 
Pr(*viiicc‘. He luid sc(‘n seme feathers which were not (jiiite up to the 
standard ]>rodu(*ed in the Free Slate and which would not 1)0 produced 
in t!ie (hipe Colony. He strongly advised them to go in for lucerne 
fanning. An inferior ostrich would produce* better on lucerne than it 
uould on ordinary veld. If good ostriches and lucerne were combined, 
they would produce the best in the Province. 

WrU> OsTKf CUT'S. 

In regard to wild ostriches, he advised them not to buy the chicks 
of wild birds as it would pay them l»est to j)ay good prices for good 
stock. Iliere w'as no comparison hetweeii the introduction of the two 
classes of birds, and he cautioned Hiem against hiiving tlie ('hicks of wild 
birds. As regards tl;e feathers from wild birds, these wove of a very 
inferior standard. 

Ficxcrvo. 

Tf tlu? industry was to thrive there sliould drst b{‘ good fenc'cs. 
Tl»e fences should not be inade of stone posts or inferior wooden posts. 
The first thing they must do was to confine their birds in good en- 
closures. For this purpose ho advocated siinkwood posts will) six strain!.-? 
of No. six wdte fencing. The po.sts should bo ten yards apart and al)ont 
five* feet or five feet six inches high wdth four double straps between every 
two poles. 

DrSEAST?S. 

In regard to diseases of ostriches, there were not very many. The 
first to be considered wms ire worm, wdiieh was often caused by the 
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•birds being dowu.*^ In tlie chicks llmre was the disease of "‘yellow 
liver/’ generally caused at tlie age of fourteen days. This was a very 
•serious illness^ but it could l)e combated by I’cinoving tlie diseased birds 
on to clean ground and 1)y adopting riTective preventive measures. 11m 
animals generally caught the disease when quite young ami sidfered 
from it until the age of two months if neglected. 

Tai'k Woum. 

This was also a troublesome disease with eliieks from oiu* month 
up to eight or nine months old. Ostviehes were not particularly ilelieaie 
animals. For this disease they should he dosexl with turpentine ojite in 
•every fourteen days as long as tliev were snsp(‘eted of Ju*Ning this 
parasite. 

AViuk Woinrs. 

This was also a very troublesmne disease at times from the age of 
two and a half mont]:s until 18 months To prevent this they should he 
fed well, and be kept in good condition. (Iirbolie lime and sal 
•ammoniac, etc., were good prevontatives. Tliis disease should ])e taken 
in hand at once, otherwise a lieavy loss might be incurred. 

WaTKU von OSTRTOTTKS. 

In regard to water for birds, Le stated that tliey rexpiii'ed v(‘rv liiile 
of tliat. He never gave his ostriches much water, as they did not rerjuire 
it. Ostriches were very ]uueh like springlioks in that n'speet. In really 
dry seasons lie f(*d his ostrielies on ])riekly ]>ears and a (*oriain amount 
of grain at the same time. If a drought did oeeur, the young ones 
needed special looking aftir. Speaking about the rainfall, lie stated 
tliai on bis farm it was about 12 r?r j^Inclies in the year and the alti- 
1ude about 2,000 feet. At Potebef stroom the rainfall w’^as about 
inches; tlie least that lie liad heard of was about 0 in, dies. Ostrich 
•feathers had been grown in Cape Colony on farms that had a rainfall 
of about 20-25 inches. 

IXDirSTUIAL Dkvelop.ments, 

In the Gape Colony it has been said that the ostrich farmer was a 
‘lazy man ; that was not the case. The industry had been responsible for 
the principal developments in Cape Colony. It had been responsible for 
the' introduction of wire fencing. Indgation had teen doimant for years 
and to-day they found that farmers had gone in for the production of 
jucerne, and now enough groimd could not be utilised for tbein require- 
ments. lie pointed out the large installation of pumping plants which 
Jiad been resorted to. On tlie Fish Kivor, in the Cape, pumps were now 
teing put i\j> at a terrific rate,, and he pointed out at some length hia 
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methods of producing chan oal by jucans of which he was able to produce 
a million gidloris of vvat(M’ at a cost <»f four ^hillings. It it had not l)ecu 
for the ostrich fanning, tlie farmers would nevt*r have gone in for 
irrig tion. He stated Unit ostrich fanning was a very hurative industry, 
but hy no means a lazy industry. If ostriclies were to he imported into 
the Fn?o State the differeiue would soon he seen, and there was no doiiht 
that in time this was eoniing ahoul. ^ 

OM:K-EsTi:\rATrox. 

ITc deprecated what sometimes appeared in the newspapers in regard 
to tlie over-estimation of the indnslry. He liad once seen that the 
featliers of one bird had been disposed of for £150. That miglit have 
been the ca^e. hut, generally speaking, it was most unlikely. The featheis 
rrom a eouple of average birds would be valued at £T 10s. to £15 a year. 
rZC) had been returned^, and tliere v/ere instances wliere even larger sums 
had been fortlicoming, but il was wrong to exaggerate the industr}'. 

Removal of Feathers.- 

In plucking, the usual method when grazing on lucerne was to cut 
the fealliers at six months* growth and leave the quills in for two 
nuiiths and then draw them when they would be quite ‘‘ripe," and then 
v*u( tlicni again six months after. Tliree clippings a year would tltus 
be ohiaiued. I'he remoyal of the feathers was a relief to the bird. (.)u 
the high veld many farmers only took one pluck a year.' He never dreu’ 
the quills in dune or August. 

Bars ix Feathers. 

“ Bars** in feat hors should be avoided as much as possible in the 
selection of Imeeders as some breeds of ostriclies were more prone to them 
than others. Tlie bar was geilerally caused by a night growth. He 
hoped that the researches wliich of late had lieen made in regard to the 
ostrich indurtry would he (‘ontinued and expended, and tliat the Union 
(h>\ernuu‘nt would cause to he iastituted a scientilic reseuich for the 
b(*tt(T prodiH'tion of feathers and the elimination of tla* Mr. 

Fjvan^i then handed round several excellent specimen^ of ostricli feattiors, 
amongst wliich were some “Barhaiy" ferdhers grown on wild birds in 
Egypt. 

The Fitture of the Ixocstrt. 

Mr. Evans stat!t?d that at present the prices for ostrich feathers were 
pr(»hil,)itive. There weie still m«any requirements which ostrich feathers 
could be put to which now were out of tlu? question owdng to an insuffi- 
cient production. Ovf?r production was therefore advocated. The chair- 
man then threw the meeting open for questions to be put to the 
lecturer: 
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Question Time. 

Being asked the difference between two sj>eeiinons of feathers^ bo 
stated that this was attributable to bad birds, bad stock and breeding 
from inferior stock. Even if better feeding was resorted to, the specie 
men referred to would onl}^ improve by about ten per cent. 

Asked which was the most desirable to commerce, the industry with 
breeding birds or featlier birds, the lecturer stated that if lucerne was 
grown it was better to get breeding birds and raise a good stock. It 
was, however, a question which remained entirely with the farmer. 

In regard to the O.P.S., did he think birds would thrive here? 

The climate was quite good, but better fences and more lucerne was 
required. 

In regard to the prjduelion of feathers the lecturer stated that 
the ostrich in its seventh or eighth year went off in regard to feather pro- 
duction. Its prime was its third or fourth year. 

How many eggs did a bird lay in a season? 

If incubation was resorted to, about 25. He did not believe in incuba- 
tion, but preferred tlie natural hatching. If valuable birds had to be 
kept for breeding purposes, others should he left to do the hatcliiing. 
‘An ostrich laid an egg every other day. 

Being asked as to tl^e price of a couple of birds, he stated that prices 
varied. An average pair could be obtained from £100 to £150 the pair. 
The breeding age was when about three years old. He had known a case 
where a cock starting breeding at the age of ton months. 

How often was lucerne watered during the winter? 

Mr. E A’ans stated it slunikl be left dormant and watered in the spring. 
In the Capo they had been compelled to water it during the winter. Ho 
liad watered it twice if a dry snmincr wa.s expected. If they were com- 
pelled to they oonid water it twice but not more. 

THANSVAAIi OsiRICII FARMING. 

.\t the request of Mr. Palmer, the Transvaal Ostrich Farming Kx- 
I*rt, Mr. Tliornt-m, gave those present a few i)urti(mlar8 legarding that 
industry in tlie Transvaal. He stated tlint at Potehefstroom and other 
places tlie indastry was progressing very favourably and a good quality 
of feathers ivas produced. Jf thg industry answered well there, it should 
prove equally productive in the Free State. It was, of course, known that 
South Afrfea stood at the head of the world’s ostrich feather industry, 
and it AvaA their duty to keep that position. It was an ohligafion on the 
payt of the Oovcsrnment to foster and protect this industry as far as lay 
lid their ^wer. This coiild be done by production and advancement, thy . 
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•breeding. TJioy Junl total prohibition in n'gard to eggs and birds. Jle 
.istrongly' reooriimended tliat tlic tranppojt of birds by seu from one part 
oi Soiitli Africa to anotlier should at once lu? put a stop to. Tiie time 
jiad also c(nne wlieii soine of the best birds sliould Ik; bred only for stnd 
purposes. A couple of the best strains bad been kept faiily pine by 
private eiiku'prise. Tliis sliould now be extended, and therefore the Stale 
ishoiild acquire some of tlie best birds and coninience experiuicnts. At 
01 recent ostiicli farmers congress it had been suggested tlial it was 
desirable to have all the young birds of inferior quality killed. In bis 
opinion it was one of th(‘ maddest things he liad ever heard of. It was 
/necessary for everyone in the indust ly always to endeavour to breed tlio 
best, lie tlionght that wild birds should be caught and put on experi- 
mcintal farms for the purpose of ascertaining whether sometlnng g-uxl 
could not be prodn(‘od. Jn regard to fencing, he could only say that if 
•ostrii'h farming was carried on in the dnmsvaal ami the O.F.S. to tbo 
same extent as it was in the Cape, tick fever would not be able to spread. 

Mr. Palmer then moved a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Evajis for 
dlie address given and llie kind manner in whieli lie had answered tbic 
many questions put lo him. lie also proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
do Mr. ddiornton, and these were heartily accorded. 


A horse i*onflnc‘d in a dark stalls and then taken out suddenly into 
dhe bright sunlight, will in time sutler from bad eyes. 

The natural })lace for a liorse is in the open air, and if he is cou- 
:fined in a stable it sliould be well ventilated and have plenty of light. 

Fed in large quantities, salt is poisonous to fowls, but when fed in a 
unodcrate quantity, at the rate of 1 oz. to every 100 fowls, is beneficial. 


There is such a thing as getting the hens too fleshy. Tlicy are apt 
:to become lazy and sit down ail the time. Stop feeding such heavy food. 

The food for small ducks should always be of a soft nature. Tlicy 
will mot thrive well if fed a large part on whole grain, and this often 
causes many deaths. 


Prolonged exposure to a temperature below 30 degrees or above 
-degrees will so injure its germ that it will soon render the egg unfit for 
Siateliing purposes. 
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Trae Grawing la tha Xwaarikap Mailaa 

Laaailaam 

By C. S. Havter, v 

Supert isoi^, Xaiiil Native Trust. 

IjJilHODLCTOnV. 

At (he prepeut time considerable interest is being taken in afforestatiom 
and tree planting. Good prices have been realised during the past year by 
those who have been lucky enough to have mature plantations for dis- 
posal, An incentive lias also been given to prospective planters by the 
j'rizes offered by the Agricultural Union. 

Most of the wood whit^h is being cut is sent to the Band as mine' 
thnber. In nuinv cases trees of valuable kinds are used, which should 
realise better prices were they sawn np for various industrial purposes. 
No doubt as planting is more largely caiTied on, vSo that a regular supply 

• can be depended upon, the supply will tend to create a greati^r demand. 
Industries utilising iimber will spring up in our midst and count le.ss 
’articlCvS bi' niainifacturod locally wliitdi are now imported. The mino' 
timber' trade will always be a profitable means of disposal for the less 
valuable kimis, and ,as years go on, the extension of the mining industry 
will, lend to cause a still greater demand, while the growing scarcity of 
timber throiigliout the world will cau<e imported timher to become more c‘X- 
pfnsivc*. so that a consideralile increase in prices may be expeoted. 

Till’ X.N':T. rnvXTATroxs. 

In the present article T propri.se to give some account of what is being 
(lone ))v \}\o Xatal .Xative Tiust in the direction of affore.station in iheir 
plantations in the Zwaartkop Xative Location, ifigether with some notes 
upon the progress uiadt* by the various rjiocies of tree wliich have been 
tried. 

These ])lautation3 were begun in 1903. Tn January of tliat year the’ 

• late Inspector Thomas Fayle planted the first trees in some land attached 

to the disused Xative industrial sclv oU’ on tlie southern slope of the Zwaart- 
kop, not far from Henlev Station. Tliere were raised from seed which 
the then Minister for Xaiive Affairs, Mr. F. B. Moor, h:"d brought hack 
with him from Australia. . . » 

In 1905, during Col. Leiichar’s terra of the larger plantation 
here near, TayJor’s Station, called the ^Tnadi,"' was started. Since that 
the area under afforestation has heen steadily increased year bv, year; 

' Ittntil BOW the total area under timber amounts to 478 acres. Of 
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far the greater part is planted with Euealypts ol' various kinds, but con- 
siderable areas of Pines and Cypress have also been grown. 

The Zwaartkop plantation is about 3,000 feet above sea level and Iho 
Inadi 3, <00 feet and upwards, both having a south-easterly aspect, 'riiey 
are both sheltered from the north winds by the busli-clad slopes of the 
Zwaartkop range. 

The soil varies from dark brown to red loam with a red suljsoil and 
is on the wliole of eonsi<lerable depth, although in some places ilie soft, 
white shale is near the surface. There are also frequent outcrops of 
wljinstone. 

The district is subject to very heavy drizzling mists, which sonudimes 
pjevail during the snmnier for as much as a week on end. ' 

Thk lUisJNG OF Seedlings. 

The raising of seedlings and after care of plantations is canied out 
]:tre very much on the lines described by Mr. T. H. Sim in liis book ‘‘Tree 
Planting in Natal/' and for general information on tl)ese subjects the 
intending ]>lanter cannot do better than refer to its pages.* Nevertheless, 
a few remarks (healing with mailers noted from personal cv])cviciicc will 
perhaps not be found out of pla<*c, and it is to be liojad will prove o£ 
interest to some. 

In every case 1 wish it to be clearly understood that 1 am merely writ- 
ing a record of the jmictice followed, and tlie results obtained in this 
<listricl. In other localities different methods and different species of trees 
may be more successful. 

The most suitable time in this district for the sowing of most tree 
seeds lias been found to i )0 the month of March. With very quick-growiug 
kinds an early spring sowing may be made, as soon as the severe frosts are 
over, usually about the middle of August. 

March sown seedlings remain sufficiently small to be left in the seed 
tins through the winter months and stand the cold well, if sheltered dur- 
ing the winter nights with Hessian screens. 

Later sowings require much more protection, as the seedlings aio 
m small that the action of the frost pulverising the damp soil in the tins 
•causes them to lose root hold. Earlier sowings are not to be rocom- 
mended, as the seedlings grow so much that they have to lie priekecl <mt 
brfore winter. This entails a great increase of labour in vvatering and 
shading from frost. Moreover, as suitable weather for planting out sebhmi 
■occurs much before December, tliey are apt to grow too big and lanky in 
the tins, The March-sown seedlings are ready to be pricked out as .-oou 
as frosts are over, thus gaining about six weeks’ start of spring-sowu 

** Copies of thts work are obtainable fnmi the Superintendent of Governmt'nt 
Prtiitihg and Stationery, Marit«b«iK » price Ed, 
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plants. seedlings are pricked out to 30 in a tin, as is the customary 
practice. 

Befoj’C seedlings ore planted out, the tins slioukl all be carefully gone 
over and weak, crooked, or discoloured seedlings and those of different 
species removed. Tliese will never ])roduce good trees. Natives, if left to* 
thcinse]\es, will frequently jdant out even dead plants, and if there is a 
large gang at work it. is not easy to see tliat they do not set out worthless 
specimens while the planting is going forward. 

PLAXTiNO Out. 

\Vh(‘n j»os^ihle, fresli virgin wUl should bo ('hostui for planting.- 
Ti’Cics will grow wt*ll enough on old cultivated lands, hut the work of 
keeping tl:e u'CimIs down adds greatly to the ex])onse. (hire should be* 
taken oiilv to ]»lant quick-gi’owing, b.cayv-foliaged ki?ul< in such positions. 

l>ee(‘mher, when 11i(‘ weatlier is sniiable, is tbe l>cst montli for planU 
ing oiii. Ih'oes pianttd llan get thoj'ongidv well (stahlisheil, and make- 
ecnsidcridile growth I.efore th.e winter eomes m. vlaniiary-jdanted trcHS 
do well, and those planted in February* fairly well. March planlings get 
a ])oor start, and tiie diffcreni'e in tlieir growth i- appannd foi* several 
years afterwards, Kspecinlly is this notieeahle with tlu' slow(*r-growiiig 
kinds. 

Ill these plantations, during the first yiairs, alb the tre(‘.s were jdanted 
at. 10 feet apari- 'idiis wa^^ partly because it was thought to be a suitable 
distance and luHnnise the trees wore then being purchased from the Govern- 
ment Nursery at Cedara and olsewliere. 1o liave planted them closer 
Wf>iild have entailed too great an expenditure. 

Since 1006, every tree planted has l>cen raised in our own nursery, 
and clo.<^e planting has gradually been adopted. Except in exceptioiuil 
( ircumstancos, all planting is now done at 5 feet apart. This co.sts more, 
as many more seedlings have to be raised and planted out, but the extra 
trouble and expense is amply repaid. Trees so planted grow taller and 
straighter and are not so liable to make forked stems or to twist. They 
slnold one another from the wind, and, which is a greater eoiisideratioii,. 
kill tbe grass out sooner. This lessens the danger from fire very eon- 
siderahly, although, as was seen hy the disaster at (^edara last year, a fire, 
borne by a strong wind, may sometimes run through along the dry twigs, 
wbi(»li aliound on young, thickly-grown saplings. 

Some kinds of Euealypts are so quick and straight in growth and 
naturally produce so few^ braneh(% that they grow into very fine tre(?is at 
wider distanceSi and at the same time make a heavy stem earlier than 
when close planted. This early girth increment is put on at the expensfe^ 
<>f height in most eases: When planted as far apart as 10 feet some, wfll 
form canopy in fopr years, and kill out the grass, while others, and 
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of the most valuable tiinber-produeers among them take many years to 
do 30, and, as it is too expensive to keep them weeded for so long a time, 
the danger of lire continues to I'ecur ever winter. When they arc‘ 
planted at 5 feet apart tlie quicker-growing kinds destroy all under- 
growth in two years; the slower ones in about the fourth year. 

When it is not possible to plant at 5 feet, and it is desired to plant 
somewhat slow-growing species, a good intermediate distance is 7 feet 
apart. The diagonal of a scpiarc whose side is seven is almost ten, so that 
if later the alternative trees in each row are removed in thinning, the re- 
maining trees will stand nearly 10 feet apart. 

These lav^t remarks refer more especially to Eucalypts. To plant 
h(\‘ivv-l)]'au(:!ie(l trees such, as Cypress or Tines, at a greater distance than 
o feel; a])arl, would he next to useless, where they are grown for the i^ro- 
(hu'lion of timber. The branches would jjersist for many years and grow 
l(. such a size, before the lie<*s formed ennopy, causing then! to die oiT, 
that tlH‘ wood would ( vcntimlly he [nil of large knot’^. 

Tjiinning. 

Where llj(‘ tr(M‘s l)av(‘ ix en planl(‘d al o r,*et a]>art, they will have .to 
be tliiiUK’d out in from o to S yt‘ars. ac.cording to tlii^ir rat(* of growtij. 
This thinning is best accomplished by going over them twice* Tiio first 
time every otiuu* row may be removed, and after two or three* years the 
alternate trees be eut out in the remaining rows. If it is j>referred, the 
alleiiiat(^ ti*(*es in each row may he removed at the first tliinniiig and at 
llic s(‘cond the a!t(*rnat(‘ nnrs he removed entirely. The latter method is 
]K*rha]>s pi(*Jc]tihle for .slow-gj*owing kinds, as it j)resei*v(s tla* canopy 
heifer, in eitla*!' case, when these thinnings ha\(‘ hiicn carried out the 
remaining trees will stand at 10 feet apart. ITiloss tlie jdaniations are 
very j’egiilar in growtli, these operations sliould not Ik* perfornu'd hy nile 
,of thuinl), but the poor and undersized trees ought, when ]>ossiI>Ie, to be 
weedoii out and the best specimens left standing, even though this cause 
some irregularity in their arrangement. 

Lat(U' on they must lie thinned again, but they will then have arrived 
at such a size that the thinnings may be profitably disposed of as mine 
props, etc. . 

j Notes on the Seecie.s Grown, 

The following notes give some account of the progress made by 
various spe<*ies which have been planted here, and which have already made 
four seasons' growth and upwards. Several other kinds of Eucalyptus, 
also Silver Oak, Black-wood, Oryptomeria Japoniea, and Oasuarina 
Icploclada, are lieing grown, but are as yet not sufficiently advanced for 
an opinion to be formed on them. 
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As regards the reputed qualities of the various woods, and the uses 
to whieh they may be put, no personal experience is claimed of them, but 
such evidence of their value as has been gained in other countries is 
quoted. 

In all cases wliere nieasureinents are given, care has been, taken to 
put them rather below the mark than otherwise. Tlie diameters are quoted 
at breast liigli. 

Eucnhjptm amijg4laUna {Qiant Gunt), — A valuable timber, but not 
lasting underground. This has so far proved the quickest growing of any. 
It is a very handsome, straight-growing tice, with long, narrow leaves and 
weeping branches. It is also very hardy. The variety regnatiA is as quick 
growing as the other. It has wider leaves of a lighter gi’een colour, when 
young. The narrowest leaved variety, (nujitsfi folia, has not done well 
as tJie otliers. It grows slower and less straight, and is apt to break out 
into a lot of coppice shoots. As an ornamental tree it is very distinct. 

In a ])lo(*k in its fifth year the largest trees exceed 50 feet in lieight 
and 7 ini'hes diameter ; the average diameter is 4-5:^ inches, and 52 |K‘r 
cent, exceed 5 inches diameter. Some younger plantations planted at* 5 
tfoct apart give ])romise of even better results. 

Eucalypfw9 hoirjfoidei^. — Produces a good timber. Ha.^ proved most 
successful. A block of 2,000 trees of this species is one of the most even 
in the plantation. It makes a beautifully straight stem and carries such 
heavy foliage that it has killed out all the grass in four years. 

Although planted at 10 feet apart, tlie best trees are 45 feet liigh and 
exceed 7 inches diani(4er. The avej*age diameter is 4-55 inches, and .5.*) 
per ])er cent, are over 5 inches diameter. 

Exiralpiftm hicolar * — A disappointing grower. When first planted it 
soon makes a show- It afterwards sends out a great many shoots and 
branches. So far it has shown no sign of developing into more than a 
largo shrub. 

E, corynocahfT (The Sugar Gum ). — A very durable timber. It has a 
nice straight habit, hut is apt to branch heavily if not planted close. As 
it is more difficult to transplant than most kinds, it should only be planted 
out during a spell of wet, dull weather. Otherwise its leaves bei^orne 
scorched and it receives a considerable check; in fact, the weaker plants 
get scorched up altogether. It must only be tried on warm and clean 
sites, as it is most liable to be frosted off during the first years of its 
growth. It goes ahead very quickly while young, hut is said to be slow- 
giviwing as it gets older. 

The following measurements are taken from trees planted on shallow 
land overiying white shale. Probably better results would have been atr 
in a more Trees in their fifth year ^ 
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•58 per cent, over 3 inefies diameter and about 35 feet high. The average 

• diameter is 246 inches. 

J0. liedniphloia (Grey hon), — ^Timber very highly spoken of. Although 
this species is said to do well in some parts of the Colony^ it has been very 
41i^appointing here. Its culture has been given up altogether for the last 
three years- Four blocks liave been planted in different soils and situa- 
tions, but none ot then show other than poor results when planted at 
-either 5 or 10 feet. 

In a plantation at 10 feet, in its seventh year the largest tree shows- 
a diameter of 33 feet. Fifty-seven per cent, were over 3 inihes diameter, 
and the average diameter was 2-5 inches. Thirty-nine per cent, of the 
trees were bopelessl}' crooked. 

E, murororys (Tallow wood). — Highly valued in Australia as a tim- 
tier tree. Only one block of this has been tried, and in a rather cold posi- 
tion. Nearly all the trees succunilK'd. to (lie severe winter oi! 1007. A 
few in a warm oornor escaped tlie frost and have since done well. It makes 
ra good straight stem and is a moderate grower. 

E. ohliiftia (Strin(fjfharh '). — Valuable timber, l)iit not durable under- 
ground. Tlie chopped hark is suita]»]e for using as a packing material. 
Grows straight and cjuickly. The seedlings are somewhat tender, but it is 
hardy when it has (xmipleted a years growth. It is a bad tree io plant 
-outside of a plantation, as its bark is very inflaminablc. 'J'rees here which 
have completed seven years’ growth are self-sowing themselves freidy. 

In a block in its scveiith year, planted at 10 feet, tlie largest trees 
have a diameter of 11 iiu^hes, and are about 55 feet high. Forty-eight per 
■cent, exceed 7 inches diaimdcr: the average diameter is 6-8 inches and 
licight 37 feet. Tlie bark is very thick, so that the diameters are soine- 
"wh.at deceptive. 

E. paniculata (Torrvale gum ). — A very durable and excellent timber, 
good underground. Grows straiglit but rather slowly. Should bo planted 
close, as it is apt to make h^avy branches and to fork. Its top is also 
very liable to be broken by the wind. It is tender in this district, and is 

• 01 ly succesful in warm positions. 

In a block in its fifth year the largest trees have a diameter exceeding 
4 inches, and are above 30 feet in height. Sixty-two per,, cent, exceed 3 
inches diameter, and the average diameter is 2-66 inches. . 

E. pUark (Black Butt). — ^Very highly spoken of as a timber pro- 
‘ clucer. A quick-growing, heavy-foliaged tree, that soon kills out the grass. 
It seems to be less rpot-firm than most species of Eucalyptus. There have 
“been more yvind falls in a block of this kind planted at 10 feet than in the 
rest of the plantations put together. Among some planted at 5 feet this 
't<mdettcy has not been so notieesble. It only stands the frost here in 
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wai'm situation:}. Even then the young trees got scorched, but tliey quitkly 
recover. 

In a bkudv in its iitth year, the diameter of the largest trees exceeds 
G indies, and tliey are from 40 to 45 feet liigli. Sixty-seven per cent, 
have a diameter exceeding 4 inches. The average diameter is 3-9^ inches,. 

E, puHcfala (Leaiher jacl'ei), — Ti.e timber is said to be very durable.. 
Glows fairly straight and has a healthy appearance, but is slower than any 
bpedes that lias been planted liere, v/ith the exception of hemiphloia. As 
so many kinds of equal or more value do so well, it is not to be recom- 
mended for localities similar to this. 

In a block in its iiftli year the largest trc'as have diameter exceeding 
4 inches, and are about 30 loot in lieigbt. Thirty per cent, rvxceed 3 inclies 
dii.ineter, and the average diameter is ‘MI inelies. 

E. rosiwia {The red (pint). — Oiic of the best of Eucalypt timbers. 
Has b(*en planted very largely. Tlieie are two varieties, the one having 
b]<»ad halves anil the otlier narrow’. Tlie broad-leaved one appears to bis 
till) ])etter grower of the two. As it is apt to grow* crooked and forked, E. 
nurivaia should be planted closely. ^Moroovor, as its foliage is sparse, 
widely-planted trees allow the gras? to grow beneath them for many years. 
Early planted trees make very mucli better progress than those set out late 
in l];c season. The seed is very small, as many as Ibh.OOO seedlings lia\i ng 
bel t) pricked out from a sowing of 1 tt>. of unsifted siM/d. ]( is ahvnys apt 
to ])r<Klucc* a large porcQntage of crooked and ^vortliless tiers, but the 
number of these can be groat l e lessened if care be taken only to plant out 
lierdfliy. well-grown seedlings. 

It is very liarcly, but on a cold flat here some few trees have been 
fiostod (luring hard wdniers. 

In a plantation in its seventh year on good soil, the largest trees liave 
attained a diameter of over 7 inches and a height of 50 feet. Fifty-six 
per cent, exceed 5 inches diameter, and the average diameter and height 
are 4-9 inches and 35 feet respectively. 

E, (Maligna {The Sydney line gum).— The timber is liigbly recom- 
mended. One of the most sitcc*c‘ssful trees which have hecii tried here. 
Very quick growing, straight, and luxuriant. It is rather tender, but 
trees which were cut back by frost in 1901 quickly recovered tbemselves 
in the following summer. It is an excellent tree to grow w^here widev 
planting is adopted, as its ample foliage keeps down the grass, etc.. When 
planted cdosely it shoots up at a remarkable rate. 

In a block in its fifth year the diameter of the largest trees exceeds 6 - 
inches and their height is about 45 feet. Forty-eight per ceni exceed 4 
inches in diameter^ and the average diameter is 34 inches. These are - 

10 feet apart. 

‘E. siiero^lon (Bed irdn Hrh ) . — An excellent timber, suitahie If rf ? 
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8lec‘j>erH, etc*. Does well Jierc and is very Imrdy. For tlie first three years- 
it grows slowly and is apt to branch. After that it goes ahead and pro- 
duces a good straight stern. The foliage is very narrow, and, as with otlier 
njoderaie growers, it should he planted closely to obtain the best results. 

In a block in its fifth year the largest trees exceed o inches diameter 
and feet height. Fifiy-two per cent, exceed H indies diameter, and the 
average dianic^ter is indi(‘s. 

]'J. Shtarlunio {Tho apple scented (jam), — Only a seeond-rale timber. 
Has grown very slraiglil and fairly quickly so far, but the oldest trees arc 
oi.ly in their fourth y<NH*. 

E. /c/v'/oorr/K* (AVorv/ red (jam), — lhm))er of similar qualiiy to that 
of j‘o>trala, LIa< })rov(Ml a somewhat irregiilaj’ grower, many trees remain- 
ing dwarfed while others Ijave gone ahead very (|ui(kly. Ily careful weed- 
ing out of the seedlings this tendency can ]>e to a gr(‘at (*xtent avoided. 
IVlVfst of the nmiarks whicli liave been niatle upon rosirata apply equally to 
tend ieornis. It grows straighl<‘r tlian llie fonner, hut lias not proved 
qnilo a< hardy. It has been planted here very largely, and, despite the 
irregularity ahove mentioned, it lias made a st)mewhat belter average 
growth than rostrata. Tn a Idoek in its fiftli year the diainoier of the 
largest tre(*< exee(‘ds h indic-s and the height is about 4o feet. Fort 3 ’-two 
per ciuit. cxec'cd I inches diameter, and the average diameter is iiudios. 

E. rt mi antis (Mnnan (/am), — Onlv second-rate timlxM*. On(‘ of the 
quickest, straightesi, nud hardie.st. The following nieasurenicnts are from 
tK‘(‘s growti on a dry, poor hillside, Avhere, in many jdaees, there was only 
just enough soil overlying the white shale to allow of a trowel hole being 
made to ]ilant the trei* in. 

In a block in tlioir fiftli year the largest exceeds 7 iiu'liC': diameter and 
r>0 feet height. Severty-eight per cent, exceed I ineiies diameter, and the 
averngt' diameter is 4-14 inches. 

Piaus pinaster (Chisler pine). — A soft timhe>‘, suitable for the panic 
purposes as deal. May he either raised in tins and planted out in the 
same manner as Euealvpts or sown in sites, 'fibres which were planted out 
from tins and are now in their fifth year are from 6 to 10 feet high. 

The seed may be either sown broadcast, aliout 20 llis. to the acre, or, 
if preferred, may be planted at intervals with a Kafir hoe, as is done with 
wattle seed, but in closer lines. Jn either case the young trees should 
stand i) feet apart, or, if anything, less. Sowing in drills is.unsatisfaetory, 
as the seed is very much liked by rats and mice, wiiich will run along the 
rows digging it out. They also eat the .young plants. 

The greatest drawback to the planting of pinevS is their great in- 
flammability. Owing to their slow growth while young, it is years before' 
t^y kill out the grass. To keep them weeded entails too much expense, 
except in tiie case^ o patches. Their planting should only be under-- 
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taken in clean land, as far as possible from olA gardens, etc., which may 
-disseminate weed seeds. 

Wliere planting of pines on a considerable scale is intended, planta- 
tions should be split up into bloc*ks not exceding 100 acres in extent. 
Aiound the edge of each block a belt of quick-growing, grass-destroying 
trees should Ijc planted, A strip of grass land 100 feet wide should be 
.allowed to remain between the diffeient block. The l^elts of nour 
inflammable trees must be kept clean, and the grass strips be burnt off 
each winter in still weathe)'. By this moans the danger from fire is re- 
duced to a minimuni. 

Pinm halepensis (Alleppo pine). — Has also been tried, but has so far 
not given nearly such good results as pinaster. 

Gupressus lusitanica (Gednr of Goa). — Produces a sweet scented wood 
of light reddish-brown colour, which should prove very useful for joinery 
and indoor work. Its iimljer is highly prized in the East. Has been 
largely planted. Trees in their fifth year are in many cases 20 feet higii 
and over 3 inches in diameter. Close planting is necessary, owing to its 
branching habit, but it makes a beautifully straight stem. Tla^'^e trees, 
dike pines, are highly inflammable and while in tiie thickest stage they 
would make a terrible blaze, should a fire get among them. It shoul<l only 
be planted within belts of other less inflaminalilo trees, and well away from 
roads, etc. Up to their third year they are vej*y liable to be barked by 
rats (luring tlie winter.^ If they are planted in clean land much trouble 
is not caused by these pests, but in moist valleys where there is a thick 
'growth of weeds they do a considerable amount of damage. 

Populas alha (}Yhiie poplar). — Timber in great demand for match 
sticks, etc. A very good tree to plant in damp, cold, spots where other 
kinds will not ilirive, and which usually grow a rank crop of weeds and 
grass. It grows very quickly, suckers which were planted two year? ago 
having attained a lieight of 15 feet and over. It seems hardly to suffer 
at all when grass fires pass by It, wbi('h is certainly a most admirable 
ch 0 ra(deristi(\ 


The tool shed, if properly used, is often the most profitable equipment 
-on the farm. Expensive farm machinery, when left in the sun and rain, 
greatly'' deteriorates. 


dog for driving the milk cows, 
w^iil 
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Scoae-Cank Cultukk. 

Sugar»Ganm OuHurOm 

SOIL WASTP:s IN t’ANE FIELD. 


In' an address given some yeai-s ago at the annual meeting of tlie rionoei- 
liiver banners’ Assoeiation, JMaekav, Australia, Professor Slielton gave* a 
good (leal of advice to cane fanners, much of wliich. as contained in tlie 
following exti’af-ts from his address, ap])Iies equally well lo-day to the in- 
c ui-t : V jis it (lid in IHUO. We are enabled by the (Jnrf n *lainl Agricvltural 
Jotinmi t(.) puldii^li tJiesc extracts here. 

iMPuovr’xri'NT (Mhei-lv Throigh the Soil. 

After a (aiefiil purvey uf wbai may be called tlie possibilities ol tbe 
iMie-^rower. it is impossible to resist tJie conclusion that to the soil cJiiefly 
he may hope fully turn in his elfcuts at improvement. That jieculiar com- 
bimuion (d‘ elements and seasons wldcb we call i lim ite affects the growth 
of t iojts, ])erliaps. to an even greater degree than sciL'^: bnt to-day, as imieii 
as ill iljo past, tin* s(‘asons eoine and go uninilueneed l)v man, except in- 
(Iir<M tly through tlie jiractiees of irrigation and drainage. 

Jt is not necessary liere to point out in detail the steps necessary to i.e 
tak(.‘U in order to bring the cane crop to better and more )>rofitable coiuii- 
t.i.' ij, d’he work that has been so suoees.sfnliy done in (.icrmany with the 
H!gar-heol and in America witli .^orgliuni indicates tli(‘ course that may he- 
liopefulJy undertaken with tlie sugar-cane. We liave only to place the 
ernes experimentc'd with under such cultural conditions that ibero shall be 
the largest development ol* sugar in them ('onsisteiit witli healthy growth, 
meanwhile carcfnliy selecting for seed those plants which show the widest 
variation in the direction of the improveimmt sought. 

It is a singular faid that th(^ sugar, wliich is t!ie object of all the 
lalnnirs of tbe (‘ane-grower. MHmis to have little, if any. direct connect iou 
with eitlior the nutritive or r(‘prodnctivo functions of tbe plant. Not un- 
likely sugar originally appeared in the cane plant as an aceident or sport. 
Certain it is that a large sugar content of the plant is not accompanied 
by a corresponding tendency to "'arrow*' or produce S(*ed, bnt rather the 
reverse, 'addle the largest and most robust canes are, as a rule, the least 
productive of sugar. In a sense the cane-grower labours under very con- 
siderable disadvantages as compared w'ith cultivators of other crops. Tli^r 
pbject of the cane-grower^s labours i.s the production of the single element 
—sugar: all other parts of the plant are offal to him: and tlie very means 
erirployed to invigorate and stimulate the growth of tbe cane plant tend to 
diipittish the proportion of sugar, or to so involve it with other constituents 
that the diffieuities ex|^^ in separating them (milling) are greatly 
iheteased* These facts serve to show some of the difficulties of the cane- 
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grower. All branches of agriculture have theii* peculiar problems; but I 
.am certain that the task set before the grower of hay, potatoes, or grain 
.is a simple one as compared with that of the sugar-grower. Without at- 
Jtempting in the least to discredit the good work that has been done and 
.^attempted for the improvement of the stock of canes, I yet maintain that 
the labours of the cane-planter are chiefly concerned with tlie’soil; and 
that, if the character of the canefield is maintained, he may with ordinary 
care in the selection of his seed, dismiss as idle all fears of cane deteriora- 
tion, and to a considerable extent cane disease itself. 

Individuality of Soils. 

Soils in their natural condition vary in all degrees between the very 
.good and very bad, and these distinctions are maintained, I may say, even 
after they have been artilicially improved. A ‘^good soil” is a good soil 
always, after it has been depleted by bad treatment or even ‘“exhausted.” 
Such soils rally quickly, responding liberally to renovating treatment in 
Jiicrcased cropping power. Again, ‘‘poor soils” are always poor, even when 
.rich from artificial manuring, if the seeming paradox may be excusable. 
These poor lands are often spoken of by fanners as ‘“hungry” soils, and it 
would be difficult to more fittingly express their condition. Hungry soils, 
again, like the good, are found with sand, clay, or gravel predominating; 
even loams and soils of alluvial origin vary greatly in this natural fer- 
vtility. But, whatever their character in other respects, they agree in giv- 
ing the lowest returns for manures applied, in parting quickly with 
;ariiflcial fertility, and in possessing low cropping power. Dr. Stubbs, in 
a bulletin of the Louisiana Experiment Stations, on “Domestic and Com- 
mercial Fertilisers,” tlms refers to the varying effects of fertilisers upon 
soils of different constitutions, as shown by his own experiments witli 
mianures applied to sugar-cami — 

“Strong soils are frequently without immediate results from the 
:applieation of manures, due partly to the fact that in their defective 
physical condition they liberate annually as much plant-food as the plant 
•oan assimilate under the prevailing conditions of drainage and rainfall. 
In our sugar belt commercial fertilisers are frequently without immediate 
results, due to defective drainage and to the further fact that these soils, 
'Well tilled, will produce the largest crops which the rainfall will permit 
Hence drainage and irrigation are both needed for maximum results with 
the use of fertilisers in these soils. If the soils be light, manures will 
nearly always produce their full effect, provided the quantity used be ndt 
■ 'excessive.” ■ 

3?ractit‘al fanners have already learned that often widely diferent 
suite ate obtained from the of the satne fertiliser; these same ferti34s^?r^> 
“no immedkte repuits.” In short, succesrful resultij 
can only bo expe^tjted wtei applied according; ip tfe 
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capacities of soils, and wliere manuring is a part of a system which em- 
braces thorough cultivation, drainage, and even irrigation. Tlie poverty 
of poor soils in Queensland, as elsewhere, is due to their failure in one 
or all of the following particulars: — 

1. Texture. 

2. Chemical eoniposition. 

3. Drainage. 

With the cane-growers, but perhaps no more than with the cultivator of 
other farms (‘rops, the first and most elementary consideration is good soil. 
Tht‘ richest soil may not always be available to the selector of small 
.means; but nothing loss than kindly soil — soil that is capable of fertility 
and that rt^sponds readily to good treatment — ought to bo, accepted by 
him. With good soil the cultivator has everything in its power, while bad 
land is a burden that often outweighs even science allied to energy and 
.capital Foitunately, a knowledge of chemistry is not required ordinarily 
to iletei't the good from the had in soils. I'he practical man sees at a 
.glance the full significance of those ?ignp in soils wliich give the clue to 
4 heir nature and capacity. 

Cane-Farming as a Permanent Interesp. 

The value of lands depends not altogether upon the uses to whi^li 
Ihey are capable of being put. Very often the most fertile soils have little 
walne, while comparatively poor lands, under otlier circumstances, com- 
nuind high prices. Among the influences tending to give added value to 
farm lands are dense settlement, cropping capacity, and the nature of the 
improvements juit upon lands. It is well, also, to bear in mind that the 
gulf wliich separates productive cane lands wortli £10 to £30 per acre 
from grazing lands worth no more, than 10s. per acre is neither deep nor 
impassable. Pad farming, unfavourable seasons, insect depredations, 
labour difficulties, or tlie loss of milling facilities are each and all suffi- 
cient to bring the )>est of cane soils to the condition and value of grazing 
lands in an incredibly short space of* time. In a degree this is true of all 
branches of farming, but especially it applies to land given over to th3 
gro^yth of the single crop — cane. In every cane-growing district in North 
Queensland, numbers of tliese reverted cane farms {now grazing areas) 
may be seen. The way to increase the general estimate of cane lands is 
for cane-farmers to show pracUcaUjhiheiT own appreciation of them This 
is done, in the first place, by conserving or increasing the fertility natural 
to their lands, and putting permanent improvements upon them. (Hve 
to these same soils thorough tillage and added fertility within the limits 
of profit; underrdram them and put those improvements about the planta- 
tioti homestead which the world over distinguish the farm home from a 
shed ; and: we shaH^ first steps in the direction of giv- 

community that cannot be shaken. 
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OKE-CEOP ‘CUMIVATIOX. . 

'J'he eaiie-grower, with rate exceptioua, grows cane alone. We ulL 
know the clangers that attend single-crop cultivation; it is tlie old ease of 
putting all the eggs in one basket. If the season is unfavourable to the^ 
oJie crop, all is lost ; whereas, with a variety of crops, one or more are 
reasonably certain to give profitable returns, even during the worst of 
sei SOILS. By varied cropping the labours of the plantation are more equally 
distributed throughout the year, and with sevei*al crops or products on 
hanc something will be in demand, even when markets are at the worst.. 
But the single (rrop is especially a robber of the^ soil. It constantly takes 
from the soil one set of elements, and, in the case of crops like cane, not 
fed to liome stock but sold wholly from the farm, gives small opportunity 
to rephivo them. If cane grown in alternation with maize, say — not 
a scientific arrangement certainly — ^the corn crop Vould tend to restore tlie 
equilibrium of the soil by taking from it elements not demanded by the 
(‘me crop : while eac'h crop permits tlie accumulation in the soil, during 
th(^ period of its growth, of those elements particularly needed by the 
(*ther. This gives in a nutshell the underlying philosophy of that practic‘e 
ii; farming known commonly as ^^mixed husbandry.'^ I find myself oon* 
stantly asking the question: Is it necessary in cane-farming that cane 
alone shall be grown ? Is the cane-fanner, any more than the wheat or 
maize grower, necessarily and inevitably tied to the one crop? I find it 
difiii ult to l)elieve that he is. The Colonial Sugar Refining Company en- 
forces a (rlause in its contracts with tenants to the effect that, aside from 
forag(‘s for teams, cropping shall he limited to cane-growingw This 
ftipulation, in my view, tends equally to tlie injury of th(> company and 
iU tenants by enforcing single-crop farming with all its attendant evils. 
If farmers could he induced to grow cane in rfdation with two or even 
one otlier crop, practice would quickly show in increa^^d yields and 
profits tlu' correctness of this old agricultural principle. Why should not 
the planter grow sweet potatoes and other vegetables as well as the fodders 
ond fruits n^quired in his own household? In some districts maize or 
even hay crops might be grown in altemaiion witli cane, and even pigs 
might often be kept in numbers upon the plantation as a source of foody 
and as a valuable means of replenishing the manure heap. Northem 
planters are (instantly {mifehasing in a large way for their own use a long 
list of products, from butter to hay, which to the grower would be coa- 
sidered e^rirevagaut. In meting the demands of this home market the 
planter, not unlikely, wdll see the way by w>^hieh he may escape f|dm 
hard necessity of 'growing pne mpuWe;,' ' 

' vy Thereyis ;yet .another, lesson tlia.t ihe -cane-groWer 
,y .^before ' :the ■■ industry '•reaehei ■ an, unassaitole: , position^ ■ 

' all :'the'" thought 'and'l^bouJr' of the 
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tlie one caiiih-produciiig crop Tfa^ fact that it is a cash crop is confessedly 
the taking feature of cane-growing to experienced farmers and to no\ices 
alike- This, to my mind, fully exposes the weakness of cane-growing, 
considered as a permanent cultural industry. Our planters have yet to 
learn the lesson that American cotton-planters and wheat-farmei*s have 
learned, often through painful experiences, that the crop which gives iin- 
jnediate cash returns, considered alone, is, in the long run, the one which 
t)rings the farm and farmer to poverty. The turnip crop has long received 
recognition as the sheet anchor of British agriculture; but turnips are 
never included among the things sold from English farms. The immense 
labour involved in the growtJi of a crop of field turnips is returned to the 
farmer with interest by the sheep which consume the roots, and by the 
great crops of barley and wheat wliicli the sheep farming has made possible. 
Ill like manner clover, in the agriculture of north temperature climates, is 
]*eekoned to be the most valuable of crops; but clover is almost never sold 
from the farm on which it is grown. The clover crop is valuable because 
of t.ho milk, meat, and manure which clover gives, and because the crops 
of grain whicla clover makes possible. It is a very simple thing to grow 
a biy* cr^ip of cane upon freshly cleared scrub land — to harvest and sell 
the cane at the nearest mill; but to grow uniformly good crops at a profit, 
year after year, maintaining unimpaired the stamina of the land, and 
keepiim- the plantation clear of pernicious wood growth, Avill call into play 
the Ix'st energies of the practical farmer. 

C/ane-groAviiig is but a^jart of the great trade of agriculture, and, like 
single-crop farming of every otlier sort, it alone is wanting in the elements 
of stal)ility. Farming can he no more ]>enTuinent tliaii the land farmed. 
When cane-groAving .through subsidiary crops and industries, lays hold cf 
all t(ic resources of the soil, the position of the great industry will not be 
a matter of question. 

Cnor AXD Soil. 

What amount of manure must be returiiod to the soil to compensate 
Sot the loss involved in taking ofl* a crop of 30 tons of cane per acre, 
supposing that the tops are left upon the land as manure? This query 
apparently assumes that precisely AAdiat tlio crop removes from tlie soil 
should be returned to it in manure. Practice, the world over, is certainly 
against this assumption. British farmers have long ago learned that the 
best remits are obtained from the use of superphosphate when this £ertilisi*r 
is applied to turnips, a crop deficient in phosphoric acid; while minernl 
tnanures are most useful to leguminous crops (peas, beans, clover, lucerne^ 
eic.)y Heh in nitrogen, and nitrogenous fertilisers , to the grasses which 
are not rich in the element nitrogen A brief study of the following 
tat»t3fWr statement will serve to show the demands the cane crop makes 
lippn as the diffiteulty ej^periehced in attempting to appor- 
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lifii njaimres to (lie mpposud needs of tlio crop without considering the 
iranis of ike land : — 


Cowpimtion of Mai am Su(jar-Cane. 


Water 71 0400 | 

Sugar IS-OOpO 

Cel] n lose O-oOOO 

Fatty and Colouring matters O-.L'iOO 

Alluiminous matters o r>r>00 

Silica 0-‘J00 4 

Pliospljoric acid 0 - 0 v*.ss 

Sulphuric acid 0-0;LS1 

Chlorine 0-t)*>l() 

Lime 0 0180 

:\ragn(‘sia 00312 

Potash 0-0gr>4 

Soda O-OOi)!-; 

OAidooriroTi 0.00!)0 


100000 


Derived mostly 
Irom the air- 


Derived m^ silv 
fnu)! the sell- 


A 3()-i()ji (‘roj) of cane will, I su])pose, carry approximately 4 tons of 
^‘tops.-^ These ray oorrespondont has deierrained sliould ho returned 
directly to the land. This is hotter far than hurning, althougli he would 
have dcrae still better with the refuse of the canefield ))y a]>plying it as 
a manure, after feeding it to stoedv. A simple arithraetieal calculation 
shows the total withdraVals from the soil of \'aliiahle mamirial substances 
ijiade by a 30-tou crop of v*anc, as follows:— 


Nitrogen 58 lb. 

D]H)S])boric acid lt)-34 Tb. 

Potash 58 lb. 


The 58 tb. nitrogen are contained in 350 lb. of nitrate of soda, or 980 
tb. sulphate of ammonia. 

The 19-34 tt). phosphoric acid «are contained in 49-91 tb. of phosphate 
of lime^ or 110 ft. dissolved bone. 

Tlie 58 lb. potash are contained in 107 ft. sulphate of potash, or 440 
ft. kainit. 

Tf, tliereforc, we give to our canefields, yielding 30 tons of cane ]>er 
acre, an annual dressing of 980 ft. of sulphate of ammonia, with 110 ft. 
of dissolved bone, and 107 ft. of sulphate of potash or 446 ft. of kainit, 
xve shall have exactly recouped the land for its losses due to a single crop 
■of cane. We shall have really done something more, for the dissolved bone 
contains from S to 3 per cent, of nitrogen, for which allowance has not 
been made in this eahnilation, Tt is certain tluit no one having a practical 
acquaintance with manures for the cane crop would for a moment think 
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tliis ronnala in ordinary field operations. The ainoimt of 
nitrogenous fertiliser is e.xeessive in ilsell', and, jiidgea by recognised 
standards, out oi i>roj)oriion to botJi llie piiosiihorie acid and polasli. Tiiis 
largo ainiual dose of nitrogen would, in Jarge part, be lost to tlui cane in 
.drainage water, and its cIii(.-J' elTeei upon liie ero») would be seen in an c\- 
vcessive growtli of luird. juilling (aiuo, iiaving a low sucrose r-onlcuit. The 
amount of Jiiti’ogen, as already sliown, is far too great, the jihosjijioric acid 
is quite as niuedi too suiall, wliile the amount of potash is certainly beyond 
the recjuirejiieiits ol' most (nine soils in Queensland. 

But the most serious dillicuHy cxperiiaieed in altempiing io ajqiorlio.n 
manures exaetly to (‘nq) demands grows out ot tlie fact that for a gi\cn 
qdaiif, under like eonditiojis of maturity, the mineral conslitiumis aie 
I'eiiJul in aliout the same relative proportions, whai(‘V(n* (he soil may ha\o 
h( em Jt lias be(*n found, for instam^n ‘dhat Virginia i«d)at‘eo grown In 
•'ihe lioyal Boianioal Society's (birdium in London }>rese!iied precise! \ t o 
j^ame eojn|a)-;jtion as tliat grown in America, so that neitluu* change of soil 
nor of cliiuale had iiifliKUKcd tlie relative proiiortioiis of mincraJ mailer 
•ind organic matter, nor tlio-e of the juiricipal ingredients : ilie plant liad 
‘iaktai from the soil of Liindon tlie same material^, and in tlie same relative 
proporti ms a^ from the soil of Virginia.*’ If, iheiefore, tlu' dcmamL of 
1h(' eane eiop alone can he considered, then we must give one invariable 
Muanuiing legardless of ^arying dijiiatie comlitions and still inon* varying 
soils. 

]*]xei:in MKNT anh KxPKinKNCK. 

Sinls, in respeu-t (d* their mtals, are not unlike sentient beings. Tlie 
food wants of nuur and animals are nev(*r met with dietaries Ibeoret ically 
based on the composition of tlieir bodies, or a?i analysis of the forces ex- 
])< nd(‘d ])v them. The wants of animals in ngaid to quantity and 
(juality of food vary greatly, and are mot only by a due consideration of 
individual wants and tadcs. In a large degree it is the sajno with soils. 
Their demands can ]»e supplied only after mdual trial has sliown what, 
those needs arc. Tq arrive at an understanding, oven approximately, of 
v/hat soils will consuinc and pay for in inenarsed c‘ro])S is far from the 
ea'S}" task assumed by sjieculative writers who counsel farmers to ‘‘experi- 
jmmt,” and thus apceriain the weakness of tlieir lands. 'There is jirohahly 
Jio class of agricultural experiments so uniformly disappointing to the 
‘experimenter, in tlie results obtained, as ibose made with eonvmeveial or 
concentrated fertilisers. In very many eases, perhaps in the majority, the 
variation of the crop has seemed to have a doubtful eonneciion. with the 
varying quantities and qualities of fertilisers used, Prob'ably quite a?; 
-g]*eat differences in the yield would have been shown Imd the ex]>eri mental 
areas been treated precisely alike ; or, again, if they bad received no mnmiro 
whatever. I by no me'ans wish to be understood by this to assert tint 
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or market manures are of doubtful utility in tlic eanefield or 
ebe\vliLM*o. 1 desire only to emphasise tlie faet that to restore the pro- 
diictiM* power of worn-out lands by the use of i>ui‘ehased fertilisers is an- 
operation that requires sound judgment and accurate knowledge of soil 
and manures far beyond that ordinarily possessed by farmers. I go fur- 
ther. and assert that it is the business of the farmer^ whatever his croix> 
may be, to so manage his land that heroic restorative treatment is never 
required. If this he done, he will know from experience, with tolcrahlo 
nceiiraey, tlie wants of his ground, and the practic'al means of supplying 
them, flood knds never become poor as the result of a single year’s mal- 
tteatnient, and lands once run down are not ‘^restored’’ by a single ap])li- 
eatioii of m'amires or a single year of restorative treatmejit. 'I’hc true and 
only successful way in which to bring run-down lands again into condition 
is to reverse the process by which their fertility was lost — tliat is. substi- 
tute good farjuing for the bad hiilicrto in vogue. To do this will require- 
iiino. as well as the use of manure and sound methods of farming. All this 
leads hack again to the point louched upon before — namely, that sound 
farming, not dosing of the laud, is what is required to save it from running 
down or to restore it when, onec reduced. 


The Cultivation of Chicory. 

A\ KXl’KKTMKXT AT THK WIXKKI. SI'KI IT KXIM'HUMKNT I'.MiM. 

Tin: Ifaiingin' of tlie Covoi'iiniciit T’iiiin .‘if: \Viii1<cl SjiniH: rojinrts tliC' 
rc«u]f.-! of ail interesting inoimre (■x|M'i‘iiii(‘ijt witli diir-orv. An atre pi'tt 
was jdanted to tliis erop un 1*ith January last, and was harvested during 
August. From liie f< l boring tahlr- it will be seen Unit (1, 770 lb. of dried 
chicory were oldained from one acre. At the present mai’ket ]>ricc of CIV 
per ton, this erop wa^ therefoix worth 10s. lOd. gross per acre, line 
ev])ensos, liowever. (»f cultivation, including digging, cutting and. drying 
wiiliovit proper ]na<-liinorv are lieavy, amounting to €1 1 FIs., iikdiiding cnit 
of manures. T 1 j<‘iv i.s 310 doubt that with a proper cutter and a diying 
this figure cou1<| Ik* greatly curtailed. The heaviest item is Unit for 
digging, amounting to £0 11s. ]>er acre, Imt it is a question wludlier llii^ 
can be all charged to the crop, as the soil benefits greatly from what 
practically amounts to liand digging to tiie depth of two to fliree feet. 
Some of the roots measured lo inches in length and I indies in 
diameter at bavse, hut the majority averaged 20 inches in length and 2] 
indies in diameter. 

Although tlie pigs would not touch the forage, the inult’s ate it readily, 
fcut it should not he given in large quantities, as it has then a seouriug effevt.. 



*rhe fciiowiiijf are the restiltb of the ctuploymeiU of <!iflFereiit niatitii i-s, labiilaleil from 12 plots, each plot meusUriitj' i-i Jtb of 
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Muriate ut Potash 
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It will be noted tlnii the avera.<«;‘t! retiinis from the manured plots ex- 
oc(‘ded those from the unmannred [dots by dOO It), per aeic with a value of 
Hs. This would not leave a large margin f)f profit^ but if plots 4^ G 
and 8 be eontrastod with plot '1, an average gain to selected manures of 
741 Tb. per acre is obtained, with a value of t!b (»s. ad. This use of for- 
fili-er^ would be higldv* ])rofital)Ic. 

: . *:J KJ 

Celery Culture, 


soMi-: jii.vTs ox E.\r{T:MiX(; and niAXCiiixo. 


AVumNCJ in a roccMit nuin))rr of Faun, Fichl aa/l Fln^sidr. ^dT. I?.'* givvs- 
some iisefid liints on the eartliing and blaiudiing of celery. He nunarks 
that earthing up is a detail of considerahle iinportane(‘ in the cultivation 
(>f ccloi'v, as the quality of the resulting sticks or heads of produce, to a 
igrcai extent, depends upon the way iu whicdi this work is done, it is a 
ndstake to earth celery too early, whilst the idea that the soil i< phued 
.r(uind the plants for the purpose of assisting and eucouragiug gr<»wvh 
is also erroneous, the main objecd being to blanch the sticks and bring 
them into suitable coiiditioji for eating. 

Although .some growers earth their plants at one ojanution^ it is l)y 
far tli(‘ best way, tlie writer continues, to earth three times, the first lot 
of soil being placed round the plants more for tlie purpose of steadying 
and .supporting tlicm and providing medium for new surface roots to 
permeate than for immediate 'blanching. The initial earthing should not 
lake ]>lac(‘ until the plants are growing freely and have made a good 
length of stem, and, before making a start, all suckers or side shoots, ns 
that sliown by the letter A on Fig. 1, slioiild be removed from the plants. 

The soil to be used for eartiling should bo dry and friable, and the* 
foliage and plants also be dry, but, if the root soil is dry, it is the best 
plan to give it a good watering the day before the work in question ifi 
proceeded witli. Every care must be taken to prevent soil falling into 
the hearts and between the leaves of tbt plants or pixiinature decay may 
mt in, and, as a preventive measure, eacli ])hint should be tied together 
with a piece of raffia in the manner shown in Figs. 1 and 2, the tie of 
course being removed when the earthing is completed. 

The first earthing should consist of a few inches of soil only, as 
shown in Fig. 1, and later, when the plants are nearly fully grown, the 
second earthing up lx? done as Fig. 2, whilst the final earthing slioulcl 
be as high as possible, ns Fig 3, the soil being packed as close as practic- 
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aWe to tlic points of tlie plants and nuide firili and even to throve" off tha 
wet. About six weeks after the final earthing, the sticks will be nice] 3 ^ 
balanced and ready for lifting for use as required, and, to ward off frost, 
litter (/!• bracken covering must be provided or the hearts of the plants 
will quickly decay. 

Another method of blanching celery is by tlie use of brown p3per 
wrapping. Strips of stout brown T)aper from six to eight indies ]n width 
should he ])repared and a piece neatly wrapped round the stem vif each 
plant and s(^eured with raffia, as shown in Fig. 1^, care being talicn tn 
leave the ties fairly loose to provide space for growth to expand. Jn tbe 
(Curse of a few weeks, wlien furtlier growth has been made, a >ceond 
width of Ijj'own ]mpor must be fastened round each plant, as shown i}i 
Fig 5. wliilst a third wrapping may he neeessarv in the case of strong* 
growing, vigorous jilants. When the I'rown paper is removed, traJ 
jirodiice is required for use, it tvill he found that the sticks nr^‘ nicely 
balanced as well as la'ani ifully clean. 

hlarly celery l)laiichcd in this way (l<*os ikU: require any earthing ii)>, 
but plants for later use have to be eartlied in the ordinary Avay Xo pro- 
vide piotection against imdoment and frosty weather. 


IVovide a good pcji and dean fecdi?ig jilace for the j/igs. Tl^ey ar<i' 
not half s() dirty as tl.e IV.niU'i* makes them. 


.V small feed of whole wdicat is said to be splendid for ihe mare im 
fcal. Add about a liandfiil to the regular feed. 


Young soAvs of spring litters intended to ]>e kept for creed irig diouldi 
not he con lined in a pen, hut giv(*n free range of a pasturey that they may 
grow and not get fat. 


In no way can the waste milk from the dairy be‘ iised to a' belter ail!- 
vantage than by heeding to thrifty. groAving pigs. 

l^ettcr put up eheajA rough shed in the pastuirc* than eompd tlie pigS' 
to lie out exposed to the hot sun all summer. 


Pigs require very little bedding during tlie summer. As a rule, they 
wdll thrive hotter witli a lied on the ground, if kept d’rv and imt allowoddt^* 
become clustry. 
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Export of Moixo anti Kafir Corn, 


NEW UEUULATIONS FOR GRADING. 


Till': Riglit Honourable Minister ol Agrieiillure lias been pleased to ap- 
pj*ove ot‘ ti]e following regulations foj- the grading of maize, Kalir com, 
and jiba, intended h r export from South Africa, tliese regulations to 
have foj-ce and eltect on and after iJie 1st September, 1910: — 

1. So grafle certilicate will be is.sued in respect of any consignment 
■of grain found on examination to be wet, unripe, weevily or musty. 

Weevily grain and wet grain wliich has been dried io the ^at.is- 
factioii of ih(* grader will Ik? j^ermitted to be exjiorted under Oovernment 
Bupervisi(»n, luii will 1 m* accompanied by a special form of eertillcate, 
which will he inaiked “weevily’’ or “wet maize dried to the satisfaction 
■lof the grader,” as the case mat" be: jnv)vided that any consignment of 
weevily maize will not be slapped in a vessel carrying sound grain. 

d. drain found to lie unripe or musty will not, on any account, be 
fiermittcHl to bo expoited under Government supervision, and no certid- 
cate of any kind will be i^^-ued in respect of any such grain. 

•i, F.veiy bag of grain will be exainijied befon^ a certificate is grained 
in respond: of any eonsignnient. 

o. For the in'e-^ent e\]>ori sea.son, r(‘]nited lb. hags may be used to 
■contain grain, but fn in and after tlie Ist duly, 1911, ?! lb. ^‘A” tjuality 
twill bags only will bo ])assed by tlie grader. 

(). All maize rejected by the grader sliall be removed from the wliarf 
sheds not iaior than, tin? fourth day after such roji‘ction; provided tluit 
maize rejected on account of damjmes- mav he dried by the consignee on 
pripniscs to lie provided hy liimself and at ]\\< own expense, and again 
-olTered for inspection. Such maize will, if dried to the satisfaclioii of the 
grader, be allowed to he exported under (Government supervision with a 
spe(?ial certificate as provided for in Regulation 

Snbjeef to the foregoing provi-'(n export^'vs of wet maize will nor l>e 
penalised {u\, such grain Avill be carried hy the Railway Administration 
at the special export railway rate). 

7. Gradei's may grant or refuse certiti..*ates under th(‘se regulations 
at their own discretion. 

8. While all possible care will be exercised in grading, the Govern- 
ment will not undertake any respvmsibility in 3’espet‘t of any certificate 
which may be issued. 
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!*. Tlu* folldwiug sliall be the clasff.^ tor — 

Onide Murk Maixk Giiaokss. 

to be slioini 

on bay^. CUuxs. Des^vriplion. 


i 


5 


(; 


s 


!) 


10 

11 

12 


F.Wl 

F.\V.2 

F.W.M 


RY.l 

F.Y.2 


If.WM. 

R.Ar.2. 


IFY.l. 

R.Y.2. 


F.M. 

R.M. 

No (iraOo. 


To l)c souud^ (h’y, pluiu]). titid woll oli‘ai.U‘d., wiiii a 
Duixiimiu! of toi^oilTer 1 /nr cent, of yellow, di?- 
di^eoloured, oi* d(*fective grain. 

To 1)0 soiiiui, dry, and roasonuOly doanody and not 
oojitaining more lliaii o yer rcnf, of dolVetive gram 
and o jH'r ven'L of oilier coloured grain. 

To 1)0 ?onnd, dry. and reasonably cleaned, and not con- 
laining more than S jirr crnf. of dcfooliM* grain amh 
(S p{‘j' renl. of otlior coloured grain. Ferries may l e 
of irregular h^i^/e and shape. 

To h(‘ sound, dry. plinn]). and well cleantMl, with lo 
luaxinium of together 1 per cent, of white, dis- 
coloured, or defective grain. 

To he sound, dry, and reasonably chained, and not con- 
taining more tlian 4 per renf. of defective grain, and 
n per rrnf. of other eoloured grain. Fau-ries may he 
of irregular size. 

be sound, dry. and well cleaned, with a maximum 
oh together 1 per rcn/. of yellow, discnloni'ed m* de- 
fective grain. 

To he sound, dry, and reasonably ele?ined. and not 
eontaining more than 4 per rent, of defective grain, 
and o per rent, of other coloured grain. Ferries Juay 
he of irregular size. 

To 1)0 hriglit, sound, dry. ])lum]). and well cleaned, 
with a maximum of together 1 per cm I, of white or 
disc'oloured grain. 

1h‘ soiin'l, dry. and rcasdiiably i lcaiii'd. and not cv,)- 
taining more than i prr cent, of d<-recti\f .crain, and 
r> per cenl. of other eoloured "rain. Berries may l>e 
of irregular size. 

To be sound, dry. and reasonably cleaned, and not 
eontaining ino.'e tlian 10 per cent, of defective grain. 

To be sound, dry, and reasonably cleaned, and not 
containing more than 10 per ceni. of defective grain.. 

To inelnde all maize wliieli cannot be classed in a 

higher grade but in dry condition and fit for shii>^ 
ment. 
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KaFIIJ Coit’N 


^K.l. 

W'liito. 

"Jk* he sound, reasonahly eleaj). and not 
more than 5 /ao* rrrL of enloui'ed graiji. 

lo e(jntain. 


milk. 

d\) he sound, joasojiahly clean, and not 
inon* tlian lit }n'r mil, of white graiji. 

to con la ill 

K..f. 

Mixed. 

'J\) ijieliide any other sweet Kafir Corn 

(e.veluding 


.Tiha oT Jliii>a) wliicii cainiol k* uiiiier pink 

or wliilc, pr<»vi(l(‘<1 il is soimd and rcaisonaldy clean. 


K.l. \() (Iriule. To include all Kafir ( ‘orn iji drv coUilitiou lit Tor ex- 
port (including' sniutiy). wlucli cannot l)c classed in 
a liiglier grade*. 

Jlhn (tphlr. 

J. difai or d'o iiK'lude* lla* variciy known a,- Jiba, in H>nnd. condi- 

.Hiiba. lion and rcjisonaMy clean. 


I'lU u[) a box w here the young ('oll can gci at it easily and tluui put 
»sonic 0 (it< in it. daily. It. will learn to eat in a very short lime and the 
grain will greatly aid its growtli. 

A iiiare may be safelt' worked up to within a week of foaling, ]>ro- 
vide/1 she is j)ev(‘r su bjeeted to lioavv strains. 

It i" not a g(M)d plan t(> ebange a horse’s feed too ofti ii. Oats one 
day. maize tla- next, and <oim‘thing else iiie next will soon knoek out hi'i 
digest ion. 


A sow that siU'kles a big lilttn* of liuugry pigs neeils a great deal of 
nourishing ie(*(i, but some farmers never seem t<» learn that fact. 


Skim-milk and a little grain nialvos good and eia aj) pork. 

It is a l)ad pi^aetiee to take all the ])igs from the .sow at oin*e. SIio 
should Ix^ dried up gradually. Sudden wi'anijig of a large litter from a 
heavy-milking sow” vorv often produces caked udder and r)tber iroubies. 

Do not attempt to raise more pigs than you can liandle well, else 
they will eat up all the profit. Care of the ]vig.s does not mean feeding 
a3one, hut in giving ilmm attention necessary to keep them in good 
health. 
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Vinegar from MoiasBOOm 

By L. G. LilLsv.* 


8uor:LU anybo(\y iisk, ^‘Wliat is vinegar?" one may find himself up against 
it for an answer as badly as Mr. "Pa ft for a true definition of ‘Svliisky.'’ 
The nearest correct answer would be: Vinegar is a very dilute solution of 
acetic acid containing many impurities. Tn this peculiar ease, though, 
the impurities are the items that d<di rmine the (juality of the product. 
Mhiere are known in the market four different kinds of vinegar — namely: 
(1) wine vinegar; (2) viregar inade from alcohol of different sources; 
(3) vinegar made from ])e(*r ; ( t ) the dilute solution of acetic acid oh- 
iained from dry distillation of wood. It may he observed that the writer 
refuses to call this last arlielo, no matter how cleverly it may have Ikcu 
flavoured and coloured, ‘Siucgai." man ought to be at least as jiar- 
ticular about what he takes into his stomach as most dumb animals. 'Die 
fust three products are named in line, according to their r|uality. and 
therefore it seems that in a section of this country Avhere wine is not piM- 
diicod, and tliercfore the raw material for a first-class product is absent, 
the manufacturing of vinegar from a cleanly obtained alcohol, during tlie 
rnaTiufactuie of which the bad odours have been eliminated and desirable 
flavours jireserved of* added, such industry could become very profitable. 

If we now consider the definition for vinegar given above and wliat 
was said about the impurities, it is natural. to ask what are these im- 
purities? The answer is at once easy and very difiicult, ‘^Tliey are aceric 
ethers.^’ They are found also in many fruits, as in apples, pears, and pine- 
apples, and give to these their aroma. They are many times carefully pre- 
served in the alcoholic fermentation of fruit juice in order to obtain a wine 
or alcohol of some characteristic flavour. It is therefore clear that in rlie 
manufacture of vinegar from beet melasse all noxious odours must liavc 
been eliminated in the alcohol, and further tbe acetic fementation started 
and maintained with some ingredient containing the fruit flavour. 

The article second in importance in vinegar is the acetic acid, wlii^h 
is present to an amount of from 2 to 5 per cent, and gives it the acid tasr<% 
a quality that in most cases now determines llie use of tbe article for mo^t 
people, although others prefer lemon juice. 

Acetic acid CoH 30.()4 is the oxydation product of ethylalcohol. Pure 
etliylalcohol does not oxydize when it is loft open to the influence of the 
air, nor either diluted with water. 

Specially written for the American Sugar Industry and Beet Sugar Gasette, 
We make no apology for reproducing this article here as the subject of it is one in 
which, we think, many of our Coast readers will be interested. — Ed. 
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However, if alcohol vapour broiiglit in contact with the oxygen, 
fictiu tlie ail* on plutina spf,*ngo they are hrst oxydizod to the aldehyde 
and later to the acetic acid. Tiiis oxydation laiii also be obtained when 
the diluted alcohol contains sullkdont substiuices able to a))stract i'roin the 
v\v a bacillus, Mi/codcriua arcil. and to give it SLilIich‘Ut Jiourislirncnt Tor 
ils growth. This Inicillus is a tongns, to be more accurate in delinition. 
and develops itself on the surface of the fluid, Avhere it has the faculty of 
pj’odiieiiig the o\\ydation of tlie alcohol tlirough the oxygen of the air. 
Wv iiave here, ihercdcre, two distinctly dilferent proeesses, whieh result in 
tile same produet, one purely chemical, the other physiological, and again 
it will he found, as in many other eases, that the produet which Jms its 
oiigin in nature is the best to our taste. Naturally in late years this 
pTHiess therefore lias been closely watched ]>y scientists working along ilicse 

the fungus eliminated and pure eulrures cultivated by Pasteur, 
limits of dilution for the raw material and jiiost favourable temperatii r(‘s 
in the iiiaiiura<‘turing process delerjiiined. 

It seems therefore not out of place to give in short an outline of tlii.s 
pmiv-s. Fur tli(‘ eonve’diug of wine ini<» wine \ini‘gar us(3 is made c.f 
cakcii barrels cniitaiiiing' a .mixture <>f vinegar wine and vinegar mother 
(w iiicli after all mainly cun>i<ts of nnf^-nth'ruun' ) . These barrels are plaei'd 
in a room where a leinperatiire of + degs. ('. is maintained. A\ heii 

< tli(‘ acetic feiiiieiilat ion ha^ started, from lime to time is more wine 
a-iiied to the hari’cl, and after a eoinih.* td' weeki^ suttiei(mt alcohol has been 
<>x\diz(‘d. A\’hen the laiiT'd heeona > too full the \inegar may be let otf 

the h«»tlom and >iiel] haiTcls i!>ed over and over for a long time until 
tin.; ifierustat ion of tartar and other -alts makes \\ net;es-;ary that they 
slioiild h(? ('leaned, d'his jn'oet*-- re(juir(*s, of course. eonsid(‘rahle lime and 
ilieivfoi’e a way of maim fin luring has been adopt»‘d wdiieli is ]»y the trade 
called ilic **«jiii('k method. '* i»y tlii> ’ncihotl most vinegar olitained from 
iih.'ohol is ma n u fact u red. 

For this in'oecss i< con^ti’n ied a watodeii vat, diniciisious from 2-4 ui. 

1 igli and from 1-1*5 ,m. in diainetei. About 15-*3n cm. from the bottom 

< f‘ tlie \at a row* of holes has laam drilled, xvhicli allow* entranec of the air. 
A peculiarity of these lioles that they are always made so that the hole 
on the inside is a little lower tlian on the outside. AUo this part of the 
vat is jiTovided with a syplnni c(mstj*ueled w'ith a' double bent so that the 
inflow* reaches nearly to the bottom of the vat, while the outflow allows a 
column of about 10-12 ( m. of vinegar to remain in the vat. AhoNC these 
20 cm. is a perforated loose bottom. On tliis bottom shaving curls of red 
bea('iiwo<‘»d are piled until nearly filling the whole vat. The theory of long 
ehi|>s in the diffusion coll holds its ground also in this proc-ess, the long 
curls promoting ilie most satisfactory jK'reolation. Some 10 cm. from rhr*- 
top of this mass of curls is another perforated cover witli small hole-. 
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'J'lirough each of these holes is a small piec^ of loose rope held iii its place 
h}’ a knot. About 15-20 cm, above this perforated plate is the cover proper, 
u'hieh is i)rovided with one hole for the inlet of the alcoholic solution and 
.^mother to give entrance for a tu Ik* reaching below the perforated plate for 
•escape of nitrogen gas. Ifor the operation the bt^aeliwood curls are soaked 
witii warm essence of vinegar and when sutiicieiitly penetrated tlie diluted 
alcohol solution is added through the inlet in the cover proper. In the 
manufacture of cheap vinegar, a mixture consisting of a certain percentage 
of alcohol, beer, mmt and watei' generally h used, but for a better grade, 
use frequently is made of lljc extract nhtained from flie remains of a wine 
I)iess, which have already by nature gone over in acetic fermentation. 
Further, the jdiysiological formation of the wf/ro(hrina cultures is bmie- 
fjted by the prcFcnce of phosphate? of the alkalies which may ]>c adJe<l in 
the foriu of ])otassiiim or n»agnosiiini i)lio?phaie in very low percentage lo 
the raw material, before it is taken in the pj'oce?? of inainifaeliire, t'aio 
must be taken tliat llio vat, and especially the j>erforaled cover with the 
little ropes, is lying on a perfect level in order to secure equal percolation 
(oer the largest surface. The Iluid is taken up by the little ropes and drip^ 
so on the beaidiwood curls. Through ilie action of the vinegar present in 
these (.*urls and the maintenanee of n enrront of air through the lower liol^**? 
in the vat the alcoholic liquid is converted into vinegar and assembles in 
the lowest partition of the vat. where it may run ofT tlirongh the syplion- 
Tr is then given it? colour through the addition of caramel am] ils 
'flavour in diflereiit little ways secret to tiio trade. 

Tl}e vats are ptaced iu a room witi) a lemperaturc of + 25 deg?, (t 
and is itself jmovided witli a tliennometer in order to lonirol froiii the 
outside the temperature of the mass i?iside, whieli naturally rises during 
the oxidation of the alcohol. This rise in temperature provides at (he 
same time for the constant entrance of a fresh supply of air, because t;1ie 
warm air rising to iho top produces a current through the lower holes. 
‘TJie temperature must he kept in hand because otherwise considerable 
alcohol and acetic acid will escape with the nitrogen, and even the oxyda-r 
tion would go on to carbonic acid and water. 

In this way from 1 gallon of dilute aleoliol may be produced 13 
gallons of 3 per cent, vinegar, not counting a permissible loss of + 10 per 
cent. This, however, may reach 50 per eeni loss if the process is in the 
hands of a layman. 


Keep the drinking yokels filled with fresh water. More qr lefig: 
food escai^s froin the ql the little chick while 
tfo(^ soon becoihes sour in the warm weather, ai^d the 
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How TO DliSTKOY EiNGlilSH SfAKltOWS. 


How to Ooatroy English Sparrows. 

A'KI) A^^^itistuni, t .S. JJioloyical Survey/^ 

Ix its economic iclatioim t!ie English sparrow among hirds is oonipaiablo 
•to the rat among luarnmnl^. It is cunning, destnielive, and filthy. Tins 
apaiTosr was introduced into America about sixty years ago, and is now 
distributed generally over the eastern hall of the United Slates and 
sraithern ( 'anada and locally westward to the Pacific coast* Tliis rapid 
<1;isseuiitiation is a result of the bird's hardiness, extraordinary feeundityj 
Kliversity of food, aggressive disposition, and almost comjdete immiiniiy 
fi(‘m natural enemies through its '^agacity and its preference for thickly 
settled communities. 

Us natural diet consists i)f seeds, hut it eats a great variety of otlier 
foods. While much of its natural fare consists of waste matej’ial from tlie 
streets, in autumn and winter it consumes quantities of. ueed seed, and in 
summer nuuKU’ous insects. The destruction of weed seed is mideniahly in 
flic sparrow's favour. Its record as to insects is not so clear. Tlicre is 
MilistiUitial (‘videm.'c fiiat it (‘afs certain harmful insects quite freely wlicu 
these are aliundnnt, but that it habitually seeks insects, or that it prefers 
them to sc('ds or other vogctahle food, is not borne out ]>y the t‘vidcn{(‘. 
^Out of 522 Englisli sparrow stomachs examined by the Bioh^gica! Snrv**y. 
41 contained noxious insects, 50 contained iKmefieial insect^, and 31 ooii- 
triined insects of littli? of no economic imporiance. This rejxu't slujws 
•conclusively tliat, aside from the dcstnudion of weed seed, there is very 
little to l)e said in the sparrow’s fa\our. 

On the other linnd, much can be said against the bird. It dc-lroys 
small fruits, as cherries, ei'apes, ]>ears, and peaches. 1< rdso destroys hud> 
anti floAvers of cultivated trees, shrubs, and vinos. In the garden it eats 
seeds as they ri]>en, and nips off tender young vegetables as they appear 
above ground, peas and lettuce being especially subject to attack. It 
damages wheat and other grains when newly soAved, ripening, and in 
sluocks. It reduces the numbers of some of our most useful native species, 
-sAich as bluebirds, house Avrens, purple marlins, tree swalloAvs, cliff swallows, 
and barn'ftAA^allows, by destroying th.e eggs and young and by usurping the 
nesting places. It attacks otlier familiar native birds, as the robin, wren, 
Tt d-eyed vireo, catbird, and mocking bird, causing them to desert parks and 
shady streets of towns. Unlike our native birds whose places it usurps, it 

sparrows are becoming' increasingly a nuisance in Natal and ihe 
^O^f^alion contained iti this article— published originally as a U.S. Farmers 
we thhik, bo found of value by those of our readers who are troublca 
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has no song, but is noisy and vituperative. It defiles buildings and 
mental trees, shnibs, and vines with its excrement and with its bulky nests*. 

The evidence against the English sparrow is overwhelming, and the^ 
present unfriendly attitude of the public tow^ard it is reflected in our State- 
laws. Kowhere is it included among tlie birds that are protected* In re- 
sponse to frequent inquiries for mefins of abating the sparrow nuisance re- 
ceived hr the Biological Survey, a few approved methods applicable to^ 
different conditions are here described. 

Sparrows frequently give annoyance br roosting in ornamental vines 
and in crevices about buildings. If driven out late at night, several nights? 
in succession, tbcy will nsunlk desort tlie roost. A jet of water from a 
garden hose is a potent disturber, particnlavly on frosty nights. Where 
water is not available, small Eoman candles may be employed. 

Though sparrow's may be dri\en iVom a given neighboirrhood, the 
relief thus obtained is only tcmjvmary. ami lias tlie further olijection th.U 
tlie Jiuisanee is simply traiisfen’ed elsevvliere. More drastic action is there- 
fore preferable. 

or Tx<mr:ASE. 

The most effective method of pieventing the increase of sparrows in a 
locality is to destroy their nests at intervals of ten or twelve days tlirongh- 
out the breeding season., Oceasionrilly tliey build large covered nests in 
trees, but as a rule they build 0]>on nests in bird houses, electric-light 
hoods, cornices, waterspouts, and similar places. While it is often difficult 
to roach nests w'iih the hands, they can usunlly he torn down by ine.ans 
of a long pole having an ii'on hook at the tip.’' By a concerted and con- 
tinued mo\emout to destroy every nest after the eggs are laid, Englislr 
sparrows in any IcK^ality may l»e gradually reduced without resorting lo 
shot or poison. 

SfETnons or DnsTnccTiox, 

A spaiTow^'s habit of nesting in cavities can be turned, to account 
against it. By providing one-room bird house, or even packing boxes or 
til. cans, and putting them in trees or on i)oles or buildings at a height of‘ 
about 10 feet, the birds may be caj>lured after dark with the aid of a 
long-handled net. This not should have a deep bag and a small hoop' , 
made to fit the front of tlio l>oxes closely. After the net has been quietlr 
placed over the entrance, a few rajvs on the b<»x w'ill send the tenant into 
it. Dilapidated buildings may sometimes be fitted up for catching sparrows 
in this way, as well as for destroyiiig their nests and eggs. An ordinary 
w'ooden bo» may be nailed to the inside of the building over a hole made 
to admit the sparrows. The box sliould be arranged so that the top or 
upper part of the back can Ixj lifted to gain access to the inside* ' 

A box may be dosignod to be hung on a building or a tree^ ttd floor 
should bo about G inches square and its height at the ea^s about ^8 iacheSi^ 
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*Tlie roof should be Jiinged at the to|) for removing the eggs or young. 
^Siich hoYei may be built of rough boards at siiglit cost. J>y clist]ibutiug 
a number of them about orchards, shade trees, and out*bni1dings, and 
•'Cotehing the sparrows that occupy them, or by destroying eggs, I ho woi k 
of extermination may he carried on at a season when otlier methods ue 
least effective. 

Baiting. 

Preliminaiy to the following destructive mea.surcs, sparrows should be 
^baited until tliey arc aitaidied to the spot selected for their exceiitiou. 
Seeds, grain, or waste from tlie table, if supplied regular! 3% Avill soon estab- 
lisli a Jeeding place. If a general campaign is to lie iiiuleriaken, enough 
MU'li feeding places should be maintained to aitraci to them practically all 
d!}0 Englisli sparrows in the neighhour]ioo<l. Tins can easily be done in 
\viii[(M* wlien. food is scarce. After ilms baiting the sj>arrows they may be 
.lrapp(‘d, slioi, or poisoned. 


TUAmUNG. 

Ti‘a))s alone arc cnadequaie to exterminate sparrows, but a rcdiiciion 
'of numbers can be otfoeted b}^ using a shallow box not loss than 1 feet 
^ajuarc, open on one side and covered with wmveii w’irc on the other, (^ne 
•.side of tbi-s trap r(?sts on tlio ground, wliile the opposite side is supported 
by a stick 18 inches long. Near the ujiper end of the sti(‘k is attached a 
Jong cord, and between the lop of it and thc^dge of tlic Trap is jdaced a 
*c];ip. By setting tlie trap over bait and jiullitig the cord from a siielterod 
point of obserA'atiem wdien a flock of sparrows is beneath it, numbers of 
them may be caught. Instead of tlie hox described above, by wdiich the 
1‘irds are taken alive, an old door or similar device may he employed as a 
deadfall. In either case the trap door should be kept set and baited until 
tim sparrows are not afraid to go under it. The best time for trapping 
is just after a snoivstorm, when the birds have been fasting. Then, if the 
ground be idoared and cliaff and grain be put under the trap, the birds 
will crowd in and enable the trapper to secure nearly all of the local flock. 
If any escape they will spread the fear of traps, and before long very few 
-t)f the birds can be induced to go into one. 

SlTOOTINCt. 

Sparrow^s are accustomed to feed in close flocjks, and when thus as- 
BOmWed a large. number can be killed by a charge of No. 10 shot. The 
best way is to scatter grain over long, narrow areas and shoot the 
sparrows at these baiting places* Where sparrows infest poultiy yards, 
■ibe bait may be pla^d on a horizontal board, supported at such an elevation 
-that the birdiS can be shot without danger to the poultry. 
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UtiLTSATIOK of Sl^AKIlOWS FOli FOOD. 

Sin(‘o sparrows are a j^est and a ‘reduction of their uuuibers> 

ds important on e(‘oiU)mie grounds, tliere would seem to be no reason why- 
ilu‘ birds, when trapped or shot sljoiild not be iitiJised for food in tliis 
coinitry, as they have been in the Old World for centuries. Their fleslr 
i' [>alatahle and )iutritious, and in city restaurants they are often served 
iimhu' the name, of reed birds. 

POfSO.Vf.VO. 

Whore the use of poison is not prohii>it(Ml hy law, it may be efl‘eeliv<*]y 
iiM'd to rediK^o tlie number of sparrows. Of the difterent poisons tested,, 
the most satisfactory is strychnia sulphate. Tt is easily prepared and acts, 
quiekly. \Mieat lias proved to he a good bait, as well as an excellent. 
vehiei(‘ for administrating the poison. The grain slioiild he regularly 
sup(»Hed at the baiting stations until the birds have become aecusiomed 
in lov'sort io the place. A good time to put it out is early morning, as the- 
lords are sure to he liungrv for hreakfash The capacity of tlie sparrow's 
(u-np and stomach is about oO kernels of wheat, varying more or les« ac- 
(ir)rding to the size of the kernels. Tn deciding the amount of poison'll 
wheat to put out at one time, it is well to estimate the number of sparrosN s 
frequenting a feeding ])lai:c and to alli»w about 20 kernels for eaeli sparrow. 
Altliough 2 kernels of wheat coated with the solution doserihed. below have- 
been known to kill a sjiarrow, G or 7 kernels ai’e required to insure fatal 
rtsults. Only as niiiclf -jan^on .should he put out as is likely to Ih' (‘idcn in 
(me day, as exposure to moisture reduces its virulence. Furthermore.. 
fii})arrows that take less tlian a fatal quantity, or that become friglitoned 
by the death of comrades, will forsake a feeding place if poison is kept 
there constantly. It is lietter, thercf(»re, to supply unpoisuned wheat after 
each poisoning until the birds have re<'Overed confidence. An important 
advantage in liaving several feeding grounds is that they may be used ni 
rotation, the sparrows forgetting their fear of one while the others in iwvn 
are receiving poison. 

A poison mixture that has proved very effective is prepared as follows : 
Put one-eighth ounce of strychnia sulphate into three-fom*ths of a gill of 
hot w'ater and boil until dissolved. Moisten li teaspoonfuls of starch 
witli a few drops of cold water, add it to the ])oison solution, and Iieat till 
the standi thickens. Pour the hot poisoned starch solution over 1 quart 
of wheat and stir until every kernel is coated. Small-korneled wheat sold 
as poultry food, if reasonably clean, is preferable to first quality grain, 
being cheaper and more easily eaten by the sparrows. A 2-quart glass fruit 
iar is a good vessel to mix in, as it is easily shaken and allows the con- 
^dilion of the contents to he seen. If the coated wheat be si>read thinly on 
9 l hard, flat surface, it will be dry enough for use in a short time. It. 
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should be dried thoroughly if it is to be jjat into jars and kept for future 
use. Dishes employed in preparing poison may be safely cleansed by 
washing. 

The poison sJiould be well scattered, so that many birds may be able 
to partake at the same time, since after a few are ellected their actions 
excite the siisiiicion of their comrades. Usually a few sparrows get only 
enough stryclmine to paralyse them for a few hours, after which they re- 
cover. It is important, therefore, to visit the feeding places two or three 
hours after distributing poison to prevent snch birds from escaping. It 
is well also to remove dead birds promptly to avoid exciting the suspicions 
of those tliat are unaffected. In northern latitudes the best time to put 
out poison is just after a snowstorm, wlien food is covered. The feeding 
place should be cleared of snov/ and the poison laid early in the morning. 

SpaiT’ows should be baited in secluded places, safe from interruptions 
aiid wh(‘re doves and poultry are not endangered. Hoofs, back yards, and 
unusued ]M>u]try r\ins are favourable situations. Proximity 'to low trees, 
grape arbours, and similar retreats has tlie advantage that sparrows go to 
su( h plar‘(‘.s between meals, and many dead birds will be found there well 
a\\ay from the bait. If imdistnrhed, poisoiu^l birds will usually 1)0 fouJid 
within a few feet of wliero the bait was spread, death oecin’ring in 
three to twenty minutes. Wliore doves or jauiltiy are likely to be ])(>isoned, 
the sparrows, after being baited, may be induced to feed in sjnall covered 
pens made of coarsely meslied wire neiliug and having the sides raised 
about an inch and a lialf above the ground. Tlicre is practically no danger 
tl.al. cats or other animals will die from eating sparrows that liave boon 
poisoned. Any wheat coated by the above proc(*ss wliich is overlooked by 
the birds, will i)ecome liannless after a few rains. 

Sparrows can be reduced locally to almost any desired ('.vtimt by th(^ 
m<'t[io(N outlined in tliis bulletin, hut it should not be forg(»ticn that sucli 
reduction can be made permanent only by systmnatir and coniiniied efforts. 


Never work a team of colts logetlier until they have been thoroughly 
broken, for they will annoy each other. 


Blend tlie feed carefully with }»ro{)er proportions of stareli, fat, and 
nitrogenous matter. Fine biids cannot ho reared on a l>adlyd)alanced 
rations. 


Keep your hen-honae cool during the summer, but avoid draughts. 
Roosting in a draught has sent many a promising youngster to an un-* 
timely grave. 
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Among the Farmers, 

THE ASSOCIATIONS 1)TJJ?1NG THE MONTH. 


The atten-tion of secretaries of agricullural societies and similar 
bodies is drawn to this section of the Journal, which has for Us object 
the publication of reports of farmers' meetings, annual reports, presi- 
dential addresses, etc.; and it is hoped that full use will be made of the 
facilities here offered for the dissemination of news regarding such do- 
ings of the many assoriations all over the Province as are Ukely io prove 
of general interest to readers of the Journal. In forwarding copies of 
presidents' reports, etc., correspondents are respectfully requested to 
mahe sure that they give the date of the meeting on the occasion of 
which the address was delirercd or report read. 


VPVVAi BlCiCiAIWHKIlU. 


The annual geiieial meeting of toe Ij]>|hu’ Biggarsbei'g Fannens’ A- 
soeia.ti<»ii was held on the 1st September, when the foihuving address was 
delivered by the retiring Fresidout (Mi. \V. L. Oldacre) : — 

Many changes ha>e taken place since we last held tlie annual general 
nieeting ol. ihj’s Assoc/alion. DeatJi, which has been iiioic than usually 
busy in tiie \e.u* ni::d(‘ nieniorable by tha rea])p(‘aranci' of Halley V e »met. lias 
removed fnan our membership no less than three Avell-known jiiembers, 
wJjose loss wo de])]ore. A new sovereign has ascended Ihe Hidtish throne 
and we have entered upon a fuller national life iJi tlie eousnimnaiion of 
the Union of South Africa. The control of matters agricultural iias 
passed from the lender mercies of the Tate Xatal Government into the 
hands of (.General Botha, to whom we look with confidence to establish in 
IKatal a more satisfa(.'tory slate of affairs than jia« obtained for the last 
•few yc'ars, and especdally so as regards the compaign now io be initiated 
to fight I\ast (h)ast Fever. 

Yoin* President and Mr. Wiltshire attended the meeting of the Xatal 
Agi’icnltural Union hold in Maritzburg last April, the principal business 
at which was, as usual, Tick Fever. Your [^resident also, at the rerpiest 
of ilie Oeutral Advisory Board, was one of the delegates who met General 
Botha at Maritzburg at tlie East Coast Fever Couferenee iield there. 

Ir is with i-egret 1 have again to report a more or less unsatisfactory 
twelve* months sitiee our last annual meeting, in which ilrought has been 
the outstanding feature. It is now fully six montlis since 3‘ain fell in tbo 
greater paid of the district embraced by tlie Association, and as a conse- 
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quence of this tlie mealio crop was in ir.ost instances considei-ably below 
the averair<.‘, apart frotn wliich the priec< ruling* for this stapl(‘ crop of the 
district have been and arc very discouraging. The suininer potato cro]) 
turned out well on most farms, but tiiose planted in the t'nrly part of tlio 
year fell a jirov to the blight, in addition to wlnc-b the potato moth was 
more than usually aclive. 

Many complaints have been expressed about the manner in which 
ta]>]e pot..*it<:>es have be< ii delayed owing to tlie ap]>aiontly (‘\c(‘ssive zeal of 
the I’ransvaal in'sp(‘ctors in rciiading unbound tubers, and T n(»ti(*ed that 
the (,'}ii(d‘ of the Transvaal Agricidtnral Department lias pronns(‘d to give- 
this matter Ids careful atlention. One could Jiardly blaim* them fo»‘ 
guarding against the introduction of unsound seed, but that table vaih'- 
ties should undergo fucIi very close scrutiny appears needless to the 
ordinary individnal. East Coast Fever is still tb(' great drawback to the 
pro.-'perity of tli(‘ district, tlioiigh in the opinion of many (bis (*l<nid Irw 
now devc]o])ed a silver lining, ('‘ontimious dipping at close intervals with 
^nsenieal pr<‘jinradioii has proved that even tlie • infected tick can be 
ri ndered iunocnous. and that without any harm ensuing to llio cattle, and 
it i> will] grat j(i(‘ation I note that dipping tanks arc Ixung put down in 
many (‘aH*< whore the nuinlxu* of cattle reouire and justify them. The 
poliey now initiat(‘d by (ii'iieral Botha also givof’ one a feeling of eonfi- 
denee tbfd' at last a little (‘ommon sense will be em])loyod in tlie measures 
taken to combat this disease. 

Slu‘op during the summer and wilder did well, but now the lambing 
seaMUs is licrc witluiid adequate food for th(‘ ewes, it a]ipears certain 
euormoii.' losses will he .sullVred from tlieir starvation. Owing to the 
absenet' of rain in the antnmn and late summer, it proved impossible tv) 
make adequate provision for a dry spring. 

Paspalum is proving iOclf a drougld-resister, but even that bus only 
ven, hired to put forth a blade of green liere and there as if in protest* 
against ihe iiuKh'quate supplv of moisfim' 

Large quantities of fertilisers are now purchased f<u* tliis distriet, an.l5 
a few riunarks on this subject may not be amiss. At our last annual! 
imading it was lio|)ed that the Weenen Pluisphates were going to proNo 
the salvation of the cereal grower, but unfortunately this has not proved 
the success that was prophesied for them. I have only heard of oik' oaso 
Iccally in which the man was satisfied with the resulting crop. In this 
case tli4^ phosphates u-ere mixed with kraal Tuanurc and allowed to sweat, 
when the mixture was turned over; this operation Avas repeated scvoimI 
times. Wliere sown with the grain witl.out any previous tioatment a 
vil result was, I think, always the case. 

The following extract from the Transvanl Agriculiural Journal may 
he thtnight interesting:— 
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“From what I have seen of the fertiliser trade in this country I am 
(iouviiiced of the necessity for each farmer to be able to safeguard his own 
irterests in buying manures, particularly the mixed or special fertilisers. 
The means are very simple. The first requirement is that lie should not 
•set about it in a hurjT, but should begin well in advajice of the season 
for which lie requires the manure. He must then demand a written 
gnaranteo with ilie manure that it should contain not less than such and 
Rich a percentage of nitrogen, phosphoric acid or potash, wdiaiever it is 
nFeged to contain, '.riiis would be greatly assisted by a law compelling 
the vemlor to supply this guarantee with ilie manure on demand, as is 
tl)e ease in England, on the (continent, and in America. Failing the 
prompt accession to this request, he should avoid buying from the firm 
in question.'’ Again: “Tlie farmer’s first object is to see what sort of 
value lie is Ixdng ofiored for his money.” 

Tile Natal ( V)-oj>erative Mealie Orowers’ Union, of w’hich I trust 
many of aou are members, has, since the subscription was lowered to Ids. 
2ier annum. obtainiMl a’ largely increased membership, and tliose wdio are 
not now members Avoubl bo well advised to join. Through this Union 
you can piiridiasc your mnimres witli a guraiiteed analysis at lied-rock 
])r!(‘es, and thus save many times your subscription, which also gives you 
the rigid to export your mealies through it wdth a g.merons advance on 
tlie selling jirice on sliipment at the port. 

Many exjxu'inienis in growing Soya beans Avill be made Ibis season, 
and if siK'iessful tins sliould prove a vahiablc crop to grow in rotation 
with mealies, and I strongly fidvisc members of this Association to on- 
eVavonr to ]>nt in a tiial ]>!ot. A mixture of Soya beans and mealie meal 
v ith roots and chaffod hav would make an ideal wintiu* feed for dairy 
cows and for fattening cattle, . 

Labour is every year liccoming more dilficult to obtain, and should* 
the indentured Indian supply fail us it is diilicult to see where a reliable 
supply of (‘oloured laboureis is to be obtained. The competition of the 
caial mines in the local labour market is such that the farmer is quite un- 
able to compete, and the Eand rate of wage proves too inviting a bait for 
file native to re^ij^t for long. 'I'be native labourer living on the home farm 
is an almost intolerable nuisance. His wom^m folk search the farm from 
one end to the other to pick up the fertilising matter for fuel and liis 
goats are not satisfied until not a tree or a shrub remain intact, and tlnui 
in the usual short ploughing season he expects to stay at home and make 
a pretence of putting in lus crops, for wliich he requires 3’'our plough and 
cattle. 

One of the great needs of the farmer who grow’s an average acreage 
of mealies is a good sheller of moderate capacity for power. I do not 
know of a single one that would prepare the mealies suflieiently w^ell for 
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►export overi5t*a. There is also a great want of thorouglmcss in ihe way 
many sliellers are put together, tin tacks and wire nails being used in 
ineonspicuous places. I. do not think any farmer would grudge an extra 
pound or two if he could rely on obtaining a really satisfactory and lionest 
macliiiio. He would Ibcn avoid the continual irritation caused bv the 
necessity to ])urchase spare parts at excessive prices. 

In compulsion, I thank the Secretary for his labours and tla* 

.inittee and members for their attendance at ilic meetings. 1 imsi tint 
;the incoming office-bearers and the Association generally may c\p(‘rii'iu e 
a more prosp(*rous 3 ^ear tlian this last has proved to be, and T beli(*\<‘ tliai, 
given a speedy conclusion to the prescjit drought, sucli will be tlic ease 
and we shall have our share of that prosperity tJiat appears to have arrived 
•ill tile Union of South Africa. 


XA'rAi. FOrLTKY CLVll 


'The annual g(‘ncral intHding of the Natal Foultrv ('luh was held in liie 
e(unmit.tee-rooiu uf tlu'. Maritzbnrg 'Hjwii Hal! on ^londav exeiiiiii!'. 
ll'th September, when there was a viuy large attimdanee. pi'esidt'd o\er by 
Mr. F. Chapman. 

'.rin* Seei(‘tary (Mr. Iv. (juv Flundeli) i*ead minuies of the last 
.aiinual meoiing. wliich were continued. 

Srxanrj ARv’s ]»Ki*oirr. 

T[a‘ Stvretary’s report of the annual Sliow was as follows: — 

Tjjc Show was eondiupied on similar lines to tlie Show of last y(‘a*\ 
■viz., iJiat it was ladd in conjunction, with tlie annual sliow of the Royal 
Agrieiiltarai Soeiefy, wbicli is to our mutual advantage. The ]>ouHry 
s(utioii was iindoul)todly the feature of the Sliow, but in ruliin' year- \\“ 
.must have more staging accommodation and pens. There was oiU‘ re- 
giettable incident, in ihe lateness of i1i(‘ arrival of pens hired from the 
Durban and Coast Poultry (‘luh, but the latter n?'o in no way to bbmii\ 
Tl'he pens in fjiicstion, T am infonned, were despaiehed in am]>le time, iiml 
ihe delay rested, entirely with the lYatal Coveniment Ihvilway. A fart 
wliie.h must not be ov<'rlooked was that all the overberg, const, and u|e 
•country exhibits were despatched oji the evening of the second day «d‘ lb-' 
.show, and only one complaint was received reporting tlie delay of ilie 
arrival at their destination The ease was investigated, and the X.(blu 
Avere the culprits in this instance. The entries totalled 1,0P1. again.-l so'/ 
*of last year, which (*onstitutc a record, and not one of ihos(‘ were ero-'^ 
entries. Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns, Rocks, and Miiiorcas were-. t!ie 
classes most strongly representcti in the order vshown, and among.-t ila'^e 
i=iome most beautiful specimens were exhibited, in fact the general remarks 
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lljnt never before had such quality Iwcn staged in such numbers. Tlic* 
]j‘»rcl Methuen Cup, known as the Governor’s Ciip, drew 24 entries in thc' 
slia})e of breeding pens, against 21 of last season^ and here again wcjc- 
sorno l<*>ve]y and typical specimens. The Avinnor was Mr. W. II. Squires 
with a beautiful pen of Ihiff Or])i!igtons. TIu* selling classes were also 
AvhH supjjnrled; and tl.e number of birds wliieli ehangerl hands eonsfituletl a 
rt((U'd far above anything we as a club have ever had })efore. Many birds 
Avere claimed at £5 Hs., whielu to my mind, is inosi saiisfactory, and sboAvs 
that the fancy is being taken ni» by an even greater niunbor of enthusiasts. 
It is a well-knoAvn fact that should one have birds for disposal and reqnii<^ 
first-rato jvriees, exhibit tlieni at the show ol* the Xatal poultry (did> and 
the sail' is invariably olhH-ted. I think it advisable in future to make an 
annual sliow luie of tlire(‘ days instead of two, as .many intending juir- 
cbasei’s visitc'd the SIioav on tlie tliird day t(‘ find a majority of the exhiluts 
had been removed. The South African Fantail and l^igeon Clubs lu*ld 
tlicir shows in conjunction with our oavu. and luue again Avcie s<imo bixaiiti- 
ful birds. 1 must congratulate Messrs. Meeser, Oliver, and Oe Haas n]a)n 
t!i(ur suc(‘esses in Ibis section. The canaries Avere a very ni(*e lot indeed., 
mid Messrs. ITandd (harkson and Fuller, who bad the judging of this 
variety, remarked that they wore delighted to see this section Avas fast In- 
coming so popular Math many keen adherents. The mip for the best cage- 
bird on sli<>\v Avns won by Mr. If. I. Puzew. Never lu'foi’e 
iiavo so many speeiids been nAvnrded at any one ShoAA;, the 
list totalling 108. A great feature A\ns the. awarding of sixteen 
settings of pure bred eggs. When we take into consideration tiu* 
amount of work the judges liad to perform, Ave must (‘ongratiilale ilauu. 
It is a regerttalde fact tliat Mr. F. (hiapman, our president, was sufferijig 
fr<uu a siwere attack of influenza at the time of (he sIioav, and conld not 
de\oti‘ the eiuwgy he is known to posse-s and display on such occasions. Tli(» 
eommiiteo A^mrked like Trojans Avitfi one or tAAt) ex(*eptions, and had it not 
been for ilu‘ir valuable assistanee in penning and diispatcliing the cxliibits, 
the Show Avould not have heem classed the suc*c(‘ss it Avas. 4hiis is the* 
first season that a S..\.P.A. representative has been ap])ointed to our Show, 
and ilie gentleman in question, Mr. Jas. Fletcher, did his duty, wliich was 
an onerous one, to the satisfaertion of all eoncerned. 1’he following is a 
list of the Avinners of the many cups presented : — Governor’s Cup, Mr. W. 
H Squires: the Payne nhrdlengo Cup, Mrs, Woodburne; the Vice-Presh 
dent’s Gold Medal (to go to the Avinner of the Payne Challenge Cup), 
l\[rs. Woodburne: the President's Pose Bowl, Mr. B. A. Ireland : the- 
TViunro Miller Piece of Plate, Mr. J. B. Shanks; Challenge (hip for the 
best Coloniahhred Fowl on Show, Mrs. Woodburne: the Committee Capj 
Mr, G. IT. D. XenA'C.s: Vice-President’s Cup, Mr, D. M. Dixon: Fancy 
Pigeon Cup, Mr. D. do Haas ; the Plying Cup, Messrs. ICnapp and Stowell ;* 
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ihr* Soiilli Ai'ricnn Fantail Club Challenge Cuj). J. Conhui ( arbis; tlic 
Ihkt.'S Silver (bip, Jfr. J. Oortlon Carbifi: the INu-rit Siher (hi]\, 
]\ir. J. Corcloji (birlhs; the IVterP Si)v(‘r Cup, Mr, A. .lb Oliver;. 
Cue ITroadbent Silver Cnp, Mr. T>. de ‘Haas: tlie Ilelines Silver 
C'u]». 'Mr, A. R. Oliver; tlie Gough Silver Cu)). ^[r. 0. de Haas; Hie Cage 
Hird SilvcM' Cup, Mr. H. J. Piizev. On behail; of you, g(‘ntlen'ien, T take 
thi' o]»p<»riiinily of thanking tlie following judges wiio s(i kindly otficiaied : 
— Messrs. AV. Dixon, AAb (linprnaii. C. Baylis, d. E. >Servani. D. M. Dixon., 
C. H. D. NToaves, W. Saiidenian, J. C. Cope, W. P. Gougli. F. A. Smart, 
!b Puller, H. Clarkson, and Bendzulla, xvho acted for Mr. Afunro Aliller. 
the latter gentleman having been confined to his bed by order of his 
medi(Nil advisor. Tlie fact that Afr. Bendzulla so g<‘Merously and ably 
^iepjXMl into the breaeb must eominand tbo (hanks of all eoneorned. T 
tiiaiik. on behalf of tlie Cluh, the many donors w]n'> suhst-ribi^i! iowards (lie 
fun<U of (lie Club and sjiecials. Air. Lanreueej of the Government Kxperi- 
ineiiial Farm, lias done mueh to advocate a laying eomptdition in ISTatal, 
.‘Hid lids should be an aceoinplislied fact before (he end of ni'xt season. 
Tlie niher Xalal (dubs will eo-o]ieraie. T feel sure, and make (bo veninro a 
success. In conclusion. T have groat pleasure in slating Hint the Show 
(inaiKdally was a success, as the balaneo-sluxd of the treasurer will show. 

TIk' Sliow report was carried unanimously. 

Sforktvkv TuKAsraKids IJneoirr. 

11i(‘ Seerelai'V and Treasur<‘r*s rej)or( for Hi(‘ y(‘nr was a>^ follciws: — 

In sulunitling lo ymi the *3f»(li annual iej>'>r( of i1h‘ abo\-e Club fnr 
the year ending August dlst, PHO. f intend lo (hail xvilli (he Club's ]>osb 
ti"U iiielusividy. liaving already dealt willi matters regarding the annual 
S‘:nw uud(T a separate rep«»rl. Tin* Clul> financially is very sound, which 
home out by Air. Prior, (h(‘ bon, secretary's, balance-sheet, whiidi shows 
vt'iy few outstanding debts, ])rae1ira!ly no liabilities, and a bank balance* 
of about £oO. It will be iiu])ossible to bold further sliows unless more' 
pen^ and staging ai'commodation be seeiired, and I tlii.nk that if the Royal 
Agricultural Society bo npproaelied with (Iris end in view these obstacles 
will he removed. The Society in question has rendi'red every possible 
assi.stanee to us in the past, and they will, no doubt, continue to do so in 
tlie future, the relations existing between the Royal Agricultural Society 
and the Natal Poultry Club being most cordial, and, although tlie jioultry 
hail was limewislied and extra benching oreetiM this season for the Show, 
the accommodation was insufficient. We owe Alessrs. D. C). Dick and Diiff^ 
of tlie Royal Agricultural Society, mneb gratitude for their valued assist- 
ance. Club rules must be revised at tlte annual general meeting, ns there* 
are no copies for promulgation amongst members. Arembors at Hie end 
of last season numbered d-l, and to-day we must congratulate ourselves on 
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.a membership of 114, which is evidence to the fact that the poultry fancy 
in Natal is strongly gaining favour. Much credit is due lO an energetic 
Committee, who have interested tlremselves on behalf of the novice, and 
so enrolled members to such a number; 4,668, or 389 dozen, S.A.P.A. rings 
have been ordered for members this season, which shows that fanciers at 
Jast realise- the advantages to he derived from ringing. It is gr*ntifying 
to note that the working of the S.A.P.A. lias proceeded well during the 
•current year, and the Committee of Management have worked conscien- 
tiously and well, being ably served by a most excellent and energetic 
secretary in the person of Mr. F. T. Uobhs, and I think 1 am safe in say- 
ing that tlie Association has obtained the authority so essential for tlie 
adequate control of clubs in general. In all, there have been 11 committee 
meetings, which have been remarkably wtU attended, with an average of 
14 at eacli meeting. A register of attendance is open for inspection !»y 
members upon application to myself. The i^easurcr^s report and balance- 
sheet which is muv in the bands of tlie auditor, wn’ll he ready for promui- 
.gatioB at the annual meeting.. In r'onelusion, a word of appreciation :nu-t 
4)0 extended to our president, Jlr. F. (iia])inan, w'ho, with aUvays the in- 
terest of the Club at heart, has done much to ]>o))ularisc the fancy nniongst 
-resi dents of Natal. 

Tulasurku's Report. 

The treasurer, Mr. A. Prior's, report w^as read as follows: — > 

The slatemciit of accounts shows that the year commenced with -i 
balance in band of iiO 14s. 6d. The total receipts from all source.s aic 
£350 las. hi., and expenses .1*3^6 ISs. Id. Old accounts amouniing to 1*3 
-5s. have been paid, leaving a balance on band of £32 I6s. 9d., as coinpar»Ml 
£16 14s. (id. Iasi year. You will notice the siaiejuent shows the (’lab 
be in a good position. Part of the .£17 2s. 6d. ontstanding has been pai^l 
Olid the books w^ere closed, and the Club is to be congratulated on having 
£57 17s. 2d. assets over liabilities. In closing the above report I would 
suggest to the (^lub tliat in future the secretary hold the post of secretary 
-and treasurer. If this is done I am sure the clerical work of the Club w ill 
he more efficiently done in the future. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the reports and balance- 
sheet, said that lie thought the Club was to be congratulated on the ex- 
tremely satisfactory state of affairs this year. It had been a good many 
years since they had had such a satisfactory balance, and they w^ere tliat 
day on a very firm footing. The secretary had dealt with matters of interest 
tliat had come up during the }'ear in addition to the sliows, but he tliought 
it advisable that he sliould make a few com])arisions. Last year the sub- 
scriptions were £64, as against £96 this year. Tlie ring account was £21, 
.ngaiust £26 this year. They had to bear in mind that seven-eighths of 
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the rings tliis year were of the clieai>er iiiake — lialf the price — so double 
'the number of rings had been bought ti is year. Entrance fees last year 
had been £71, and this year they were The expenditure had been, in 
prize money, £107 last year, and £150 this year. The secretary had done 
remarkable good work for them, whicli liad increased since tlie affiliatioii 
to the S.A.P.A. 

Mr. A. J. Peters, in seconding th(‘ adopti m of the report, said that 
it was due io the secretary and chainnfm tJiat the year had been suck a 
successful one. With regard to more aecoimnodation at the Agricultural 
♦Show, the matter had been brought Uj) by tiu* Society, and he thought that 
lit could promise tJiein that if delegates went from that club tlie Agricul- 
tural Society would give tlieni all the assistance possible. Their thanks were 
also due to the ti'casurer for having presented such a satisfactory balance- 
' slieet. 

The reports were adopted. 

Messrs. W. .\sliton, A. Ihifter, and S. (). Saiuiulson were (‘Iccted now 
niem))ers. 

The ele<‘tion of office-bearers resulted as follows-:: — President, Mr. A. 
Lawrence; vice-pre.sidents, Messrs. W. Cli.apman, A. J. Peters, and W. P. 
(Jough; secretary and treasurer, Mr. E. (»uy Plundeli; (iomiuitlee, Me-.-j-. 
J, McKenzie, AV. Sandeman, T. Johnson, J. Borah}, G. H. D. Xeaves; B. 
A. Ireland, K. Sha(tklefoj‘d i). AVilkie, A. Prk)r, G. Jhiylis, M. J. Puzey 
(representing cage birds), A. II. Arnold, and J. G. Carbis (repivsenting 
tlie pigeon section) ; auditor. Air. 0. Tbiylis. 

After some discussion, during which it was ])ointed out tliat it would 
he advisable to combine the offices of '^ci-rctary and Iroasiircr, Air. Blundell 
was app.ointed. 

The matter of amending tlx* lule^ was left o\er 1o an adjourned 
meeting. 

It was decided to hold one young bird sliow ibis year, and this was 
also left to the adjourned meeting, so that the rejdies from other clubs 
regarding the matter would have been rreeived. 

It was proposed by Air. D. Af. Dixon, seconded by Air. F. Chapman, 
that an honorarium of teu guineas be given to the seei'etary (Air. Blundel] ) 
for his services during the past \’ear. Several niembei^ spoke in ap- 
preciative terms of the hard work that had been clone by the sereetary. 
This was passed imainmou.-ly. 

Mr. Blundell, in reply, thanked the (1ub, and said that it would be 
getting Some of his own back, as he liad lost something like £S on the 
year’s working. 
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Tiie following were elected judges in accoixlanee with a circular from 
the .S.A.P.A. : — Mr. J. Borain^ games, all varieties, and Malays; Mr. G. 
IL 1). Xea\es, all varieties Mediterranean. 

On the motion of Mi\ Whthycoiuhe. the ineeting adjourned until 
Oetohor 7th. witli a vote of thanks to the ( [lainuaiu — Times of Natal. 


NEW ITANTOVER. 


O'lie anijual general meeting of tlie Now IfanoM'r Agiiciillural As- 
sociation was held at the Agricultural Ifall, New llanoNcM*, on Wednes- 
day, Hth inst., at II o'clock forenoon. 

Mr. G. C. Mackenzie, J.P., Buccleuch, the retiring inesidenl, m> 
eiipied the cljair. 

Mr. Alackeiizie's report for the year was as folhnvs: — 

'"The As' 0 ('ialion is now in its seventeenth year, ai)d there are at piv- 
sciii S'i inenilHws on tlie roll. 

'•During the year just ended, we have lietd six general meetings and 
several cojiimilice meetings. 

OOVKUXMrXT 0 KAXT. 

•’The Covernment grant of €100 ]iaid to ns in aid of our funds as- 
sist(‘d us tiinterially in carrying forward the alTaivs tlu' Association. 

Gcm Tukks. 

^’A. demand having sprung up hy buyers for the purehas(‘ of gum 
tieos. it was tlionglit .a good time to dispose of some of tliose growing in 
onr grounds, and tenders liaving been called for. do of tijc trees wine sold 
for i'’?7 15s., payment of wined) has been reeeiv(‘d. 

Snow. 

'•Gwing to various drawbacks, of wliieh you are all Ihorougly well 
acrjuaintc'd, we have for several years Imui prcMdnded from holding a 
show. This year it was felt that the time had aiTived wlieii we eliouhl 
make a fresh start. An enthusiastic committee was formed, and a show 
was lield on ISth August, whitdi was an undoiilited success, notwithstand- 
ing the. inelomeney of the weather on the day of the Show. 

^’Tlis Ifononr Mr. Charles J. Smytho, the .\dininistrator of Natal, 
was kind enough to come out from Pietermaritzburg to open the Show, 
and it was quite like old times to have liim with us again. 

‘•The entries, though not so large as at the last Show wc held several 
years ago, were very good indeed. 

‘^len the prize list was being framed it was thought that owing to 
transport difficulties, it would assist exhibitors bringing exdiibits to the 
Show, if the weight of each exdiibit of mealies, etc., in production section 1 
wore reduced to 25 lbs. 
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‘VKxliibitors were therefore reejuired to exhibit only 2o Ih:^. of niealioH^ 
:imd the like. Considerably less space was thus taken up in the hall than 
was tlie case in previous years wlien a inuid of mealies was rcMjuired as 
llio quantity of the ex]iil)it. The result this j'ear was that owin^^ to 1Iu‘ 
snmlliiess of the size of the exhibit the hall had rather an em])iy jqqx ar- 
aiice. 

“We ai’e now, by means of mules and donkeys, belter able \o eopu 
V. itli tj'ansj)oj‘t dihicuJties^ and 1 tliink that when we hold our next rSlKur 
.it would for various leasojis he well to revert to the old sy>iem o! requir- 
ing (•\]ii])it()rs io exhibit a muid of mealies instead of only ]i>s. wriirlit 
'of same. 

‘‘The (‘xhihits in the manufactures and dairy produce section were 
’exc.;(‘p1ionally (ine, and the ladies, whose Jiandiwork was most apparejit In 
that ,- 0 ('tii)n, deserve all tin? credit they got for the splendid display. 

^‘Tlio silver cups offered as special prizes were won as follows: — 

“Mr. J^klwin Pcckham's silver cup for the greatest number of 
gained throughout the Show was won by Mr. F. E. Jientle}', Sproxion, 
York; .Messrs. W. .Merrick’s silver sup for the greatest number of points 
in the inanufaciures and dairy produce section was won by Mrs. F. K. 
Bentfe}^, Sproxton, York ; ^fr. 11. -dacebson’s silver cup- in the tenv 
pegging competition was won for ih<‘ I'urreiit year 1.>y Ylr. A\'. Ilohls. of 
Xevv ITanover. 

lN.or(anx(j. 

“During tiie past year we liad an opj^ortunity of liearing at one of 
•our meetings a most interesting and intsruedive address by Mr. McLaren, 
the representative of ^lessrs. Jolin Fowler vS:, Co., Lid., on tlie subject oi 
steam ploughs. Steam ploughing is but in its infancy in South Afrit a, 
l)iit one cannot help feeling that there is a great future for it. 

Sov F>i:vns. 

“Tlie attention of farmers has of iatc been directed to numerous 
articles ap])earing in the public Pve^^s, having reference to the cul- 
tivation of the leguminous plant known as the soy bean. It 
is said to be easily cultivated, to he drought-resistant, to no able in with- 
stand excessive moisture, njul tliat tlie purposes for whicli it can be used 
^ire numerous. It is also said that oil manufactured from it can he used 
with great success in the nianufacture of soap. Most fanners will no 
<lDubt think it worth while to plant during the spring at least a small plot 
as an experiment. 

Finances. 

"I am very pleased to be aide to say that the finances of tlie Associa- 
tion are in a sound condition. It will be seen from the Treasurer’s state- 
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moni that there is a credit balance in Imnd of £1)1' Ds. Del. It will rest 
with the A^csodation to decide what portion of'that balance, if any, should 
be applied in rocliietion of the account of the bond o^'ep the hall. 

‘'I thank the office-l)earers and members ot* tlie Aasoedation for the 
courteous assistance they have given mo during my tenure of office, and 
n is my sincere wish that the Association will long continue in its pre- 
Stan prosperous course.” 

Mr. Mackenzie v;as cordially thanked for his report, which was 
adopted. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect office-bearers for the ensuing 

year. 

Mr. Edwin Peckbain, J.P.. Suinmerbill, was elected President, and 
tlu*nMipon took tlie chair. 

Tlie other office-bearers of the Assoeiation were then elected, a- 
follows : — 

Vice-Presidents, Mr. G. C. Mackenzie, J.P.. and Mr lim Gliridic 
Walt, J.P. : Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. W. 1>. Stewart; Committee, 
same as last year; Hall Committee same as last year: Delegates to Natal 
Agricultural ITnion, Mr. Edwin Peckham, J.P.. and Mr. G. C. Macken- 
zie. J.P.; Auditor, Mr. Jno. Christie Watt, J.P. 

Tlie meeting terminated with a vote of tlianks to the Chairman. 


Ihtuing bill ter is tlie best nietbod of saliiug tins product, but emi 
only be practised in small dairies, as its cost is prohibitive where targe 
quantities of butter are made. Dry-salting is the least expensive method 
of salting butter, but by this method it is more difficult to thoroughly 
distribute the salt. 


It lias been proved by Grandeaii and Henry, two Froncli professors 
of agriculture, that, besides serving as food for earth-worms and other 
organisms, the activity of wliicJi keeps the soil porous, friable, and super- 
ficially rich in nutritive* mineral matter, dead leaves fix atmospheric 
nitrogen to the extent of 12 to 2o 1b. per acre annually. 


Two things the writer found sliould he avoided by tlie poultry 
owner. 1. Wire netting of a mesh just large enough to let a fowl jmsh 
ate head througli. The comb and wattles will prevent its withdrawing 
it without difficulty and fright, and perhaps injury results. 2. Poultry 
houses made of thin boarding. Tliey look nice perliaps, but give poor 
iprotection. They are stuffy -and cold in winter, and stuffy and hot in 
45ummer. 
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SMengMs. 

WHAT oru* KXCllAXUES AlA LSE. 


Jt has often siruch' ns whai n qwndiin of nsrful iufonuuiiou is puO- 
lished every monili in our various ngricidi aval contem porn ries in reply to- 
iUfjuiries from correspondents, and it has occurred to 7fs ihat the publica- 
iioh in this Journal each month of ihe gist of the more inieresfing and 
'Useful of S'ome of these ‘‘licpiics to (Correspondents” may prove r(duabh^ 
to some of our readers. Wc accordingly make a start in ihe present issue, 
and we shall continue so long as we have reason to believe that this new 
ft at are of ihe Jourjial is appreemied by our readers. can only afford 
space, for a few n'oies each month, huf we leill endetivour always io give 
the Ije.^t 'dij)s' that come io our notice. — Ei>. 

Stomac h \Vol^^rs ix Lamhs. — F eeding tobacco (inst or ground tola'U'co 
stems is claimed by semu* breeders io Ik* a preventive for this pcat. Tliis 
is mixed witli sail and ])ut when- sliooj* have free acec'^s to it. 

Jt: * -it 

WbiKN' TO Cv'v WiiCAT. — (‘ui wlieui bedore it is fully ri[>e, when the 
lioad and a few inclics dtnvn tlie stem below the head, are yellowish, and 
when the grains ara no longer jnilky wdien squeezed but are of tin' con- 
histonoe of dongli, 

^ jf: 

Lice ix (bncKi^xs. — To rid chickens of lice, give the bird a good 
dust bath w'hicli u iuindl’ul of suljdiur is oeca-iojuiliy scattered. 

Also blo\v in,-(‘ct powder amongst tlie feathers of cacli bird. The powder 
may be a mixture of three* parts powdered sulphur and one part of 
pyretliiTim or Keating's ]>owder. 

Si! * ♦ 

ruESEnvixo Suet. — A useful method of preserving mutton suet 
v.itliout or w’ith a mininuim of salt is the following: — Mi‘lt the suet 
d<>\vn, or ^‘render” it, as it is terjned; pour it into a bowl or jar, or other 
similar vessel, and allow it to solidify. It should keep thus very w'ell, 
even williout salt, for a considerable period, say a few nionlhs, if stored 
in a cool, dry place, but if kept in a warm, damp, ^^close’" situation it 
liable to become mouldy, 

♦ « 

To Destroy Ants. — T omato plants in a bed on tlie south side of 
a garden undemeath a grape vine were infested with ants. Dusting 
freely with soot had been tried, without success. Corrosi>oiideiit was 
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iulvisod, if lie could iind the ants' nesls^, to pour some boiling water or 
jiarallin down on them; it not, to got some lioiiey, mix a little white 
arsenic* in it, and put some of tiio mixture in little imiis or saucers, wiih 
some thin hits of wood for tiiem to elimb up, near their runs. 

* * 9i? 

K inx-oi{ii:i) (iIiain. — T o a question as to wlietlier tlierc is any dif- 
feieiK'O in the fattening properties of oats and liarley, kiJn-drierl and 
urdried, an answer has been given tlmt as the drying merely. dries <df 
llio moisiure, rendering oats and liarley dry and hard, there is prol>nh)y 
no dilfercH-e in tlie actual fattening jiroperlies, unless in taises w]n*r»* 
the grain has been malted and then kiln-dric'd, wlieri the slareh eon lent 
of tlie grain heeomes ehanged into sugar. Hy erusldug ynu will remho' 
the grain mure digestible; indeed, willnuit eriidiing it is unwise lo TMi'd 
J iln* dried grain to hor-es, as lieliig so dry and hard il is liable to eass 
through them largely undigested. .Vnoliier thing to h(' jvmendu’red is 
that kiln drying is sound imes rc'sorttd to lor the purpose of “swcM.atminu" 
musty grain, and in this ea.se tin* grain is liable to lie injurious. 

9l*. ❖ Jj! 

IIbikku wrrji Snoih:. — A young heifer about ten months old had 
.a snore, with a hard lump uinhu* tin jaw whi(*h seeiiuMl lo he inei'ea'^ing 
in size, hiil sIk* fed Nvell and was in very good condition. Tlie replv wa'i 
1' niargements of the gland< of ihe t]irt);il aeeompanied by snoring .vlundd 
always he regai'deil as serious, as in tin* majority of (*ases thev are (oi- 
• denees of tuhereular disea>e, especially in aduit ealile. Seeing tlial ihi^ 
jMiinial is so young, we would advise giving her U) grains of iodide of 
] ota smm daily Joj* twenty days, and to jiainl tlie lump tvvi(*(^ or thrico 
•weekly with liniimmt of iodine. Diet lier wcdl, giving an allowance .d; 
crushed oats and oil cake dady. 

* :j« »:*. 

Skin Diseasu. — Irritation of the skin whieli induces horses to rub 
themselves is sometimes caused by parasites, when tlie disease is termed 
mange, and spreads from Jiorse to horse, but when this is not the ease 
it is iiohsibly a ease of ecz<?ma. 'fheie are so many skin diseases, and 
so many causes in operation to produce them, that it is impossible to do 
H'Ore than guess as to the reason the mare rubbing herself. She 
sliuuM be given a dose of physic, and afterwards a powder morning and 
evening composed of equal parts of nitrate of potash, sulphur, and pow- 
dered gentian root. Tier teeth should be examined for any irregularity 
there, and, if present, corrected. The food should consist of CTUshed 
'Oats, bran, and sweet chaff, with whidi a little salt and malt meal may 
Ac mixed in the midday feed. 



Su»ELIOHTS. 

Bkingimg a Yoi.xg Cow ixto Skasox. — The veterinary adviser of 
one of our eoiiieniporaries was asked whether there is any simple stimu- 
lant to bring a young cow into season, and lie rej>lied that, provided she 
is healthy, she will eoine into season every twenty-ojic days; and he ad- 
vised correspondent not to drug lier, but to turn her out ft>r a few weeks 
with a vigorous young hull. 

V 

lioup TX Fowj.s. — As roup is a highly contagious disease, it is abso- 
lutely necessary tliat any bird which shows the symptoms should he 
isolated with as little delay as ])Ossildc, in order to avoid the spread ol 
the affetdion througli the fowl run. AlVected birds may be easily enr(‘(l 
by confining them in a fairly warm <]rv Jiouse or room whieh^s free from 
draughts, and washing the month, oyes, and nostrils twice v. day with a 
solution (d‘ oiu^ part chlorinated soda io two parts of water. It is also 
advisable l<» admini^ti’r half a. teaFpiMinfui of E])som salts when the 
symptoms of roup are first notiis'd. During the ]>eriod of treatment tlie 
lest food to sujiply is barley jiiv*al mixtd with skim milk and seasoiu'd 
with (ayenne: this should lie fed warm. Tin* treaimcjii is the sann* for 
chickens, evcej)( that the doso of salts sliouid ]>e not (Hiitc so mucli as 
for full-grown birds. 


* * 




Food Spittixc. — The halMt ohservable in some horses of sjutting 
out the food aft('r eliewing it up — rpiidding. as it is generally ealh‘d — 
is invariably associated with dental defects or disease of the moutlu 
rendering mastication jiainful. The Hung to do in sneli a ease is t(» 
have the mouth and teeth pro]7er]y examined, and chdeets, if ])ossil)]<‘, 
rcmove<] — in other terms, determine and remove the cause. Seeking a 
food he would not serve in this way is (piite the wrong way of dealing 
with a case of ‘^quiddiug,” because a for.d wliieh tlie animal can easily 
masticate and swallow — bread, for <*.vaniple — ^would probably be unsuit- 
able for the animal, and in the end cause digestive disturhance and in- 
c^ciency. Further, proper mastication, M'hich means a large adniixtnro 
of saliva, is essential to proper digestion. Considering the age of the 
animal, it is probable that the imperfect mastication, and ilic inability 
of the animal to fit the food for swallowing, is due to irregular or over- 
grown molar teeth — the mill stones do not properly grir.d the corn, 
.This can generally be rectified by rasping, or, in bad cases, by shearing. 
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Exehmnge RmviBws, 

WJIAT OTHEKS AKE THINKING AND DOING. " 


A8 a lesult of inYcstigatioiifi coiiclnetecl in tin; TTiiitccI Statop on the qiu'?- 
tion of tlie removal of plant food from growing plants by rain and dew, 
it lias been found: (1) That on ripening the salts hold in the sap of the 
plants have a tendeney to migrate from the dying to the living tissue; (^) 
that this migration is upward and not downward, there l>eing, in fact, 
little evidence to show oxeretion througb the roots into the soil; (3) that 
plants exude salts upon tJieir surfaces, and the rain tlieii waslies these 
salts back to the soil; (4) Unit the analyses of plants for asli oonstituciils 
may give misleading results uhcn it is desired to (hdennine the amount of 
plant food absorbed by or essential to ])]ant growth, unless the leaching 
action of rain and dew be considered. 


VmluB of iho Cxporlmoni Siaiion^ 

The broad aim of the experiment station is to provide assistance ]>y 
moans of discovery and ac<|uisition. The discovery, or tlie thing a<-(juire<l, 
may be of a concrete or an abstract nature. Thai is to say, the work that 
is carri(jd on may lead to the recognition of useful principles in relation 
to its problems, or to the production of a<*taal agriiuiJtural ajiparatus, 
strains of plants, etc., which will be bonelicial to those* whom its labours 
are intended to serve. As regards the methods of acquisition, the know- 
ledge of what is being done at other stations may have advantage taken 
of it by the application of principles that have heen formulated at these, 
or the acquirement from tliera of actual things that will be of use in the 
district for wdiich its efforts are made, such as, again, valuable mecbani(‘al 
•aids in agri(*ulturture, and new plants. Without an experiment station, 
the Avorlli of results obtained by others cannot receive proper considera- 
tion, in reference to the conditions which obtain in a particular locality, 
and those who are resident there have no one to advise them when atten- 
tion is being given to proposals to introduce new plants, machinery, or 
otlier substantative means of assistance . — Agricaltural Nrn\^ (W.I.), 6tli 
Aug., laio. 


Womkly Ohiokonom 

In a bulletin issued by tlje New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell, there are some interesting Remarks of the vigour of fowls andl 
and its influence on productiveness. The killing of the xveak chickens is 
advised directly their weakness is noticed, or at any rate they should be 
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^carefully kept out of the breeding pen. The points of a weak (rhiekeii are 
thus sumnjarised : — It has “a short, round, shrunken body; dull, sunken 
.eyes; pale, thin, flat beak; short, thin, down; pale, thin shanks; an<l a 
])eevish, squeaky voice. It has a poor appetite, and lacks ‘gumption,’ :!S 
indicated by its inactivity and failure to ‘rustle’ with the stronger chicks.*’ 
In some cases the weakness will not show itself till tlie feathering stage. 
JMiysically weak ])irds can then be told by tbeir irregular or incomplete 
fuithcriiig. Often they fail to develop their bodies in pn)])orti()ii to the 
wing feathers, bo that the wings appear too large for the body. Siu h 
ediickens should he marked so that even if they overcome tludr \v(‘aknc'S 
tliey may never he used for hreeding. 


Ti* Mining Farm far BaySm 

We learn from tlie Journal of Agrimilurv of South Australia that t')o 
'Minister of Agriculture of that State has practi(^ally comjdeted arrange- 
ments for tlie estabiisJimeiit of a training farm for boys. It is Jiot ]>rn- 
posed to establish a rival establishment to llosewiulhy Oollege, hut i«> 
ju'uvide Tueans for elementary education in agriculture for l)oys whose 
parents cannot afford to scanl them to Hoseworlliy (‘ollege. The ohjcL-i 
of the minister is to encourage boys who sell newspayxus and do odd jobs 
al^out the city sireids to take up farm work in the belief that the healthy 
environment of a eoimtrv life wulf build tlami up pliysieally, numtallv, 
•ard morally. It is ])(*liev(‘d that 12 months’ training on the pnqiosed 
farm uill give a boy suffi(*ient experienoe to make him acceptable to 
farmers who need assistance on their farms. Jb-ard and lodging, cloth- 
ing. and hoots, as may be decided upon, will be sup])lied in return for 
: Hie labour of the boy. A sebeme of bonuses or premiums will he instituted 
for the purpose of eiu'ouraging boys to do well and provide them uith 
funds when they leave the institution. 


Tha Split of the Orangom 

L. Savostano, in a bulletin issued by the Italian (lovernniout, ex- 
presses the opinion that the usual splitting of oranges is c»nused by an 
excessive absorption of water by tbe fruit and a consetjuent rupture of the 
skin of the orange from internal pressure. In 1908 in tlie Iboviiue of 
: Sorrentino, the season was very dry and liot, and the fniit for that reason 
did not reach its usual she but ripened prematurely and showed mm ii 
splitting. This splitting is claimed to have been produced by tbe long 
drouglit in most instances, but in a few eases it seemed to have originat*^<l 
from an abnormal carpillary proliferation that thrust itself outward 
against the surface of its orange and finally split it . — {Rural Cain 
Jornian,) 
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A Sunflower Fwmm 

It is seldom tliat the sunflower is cultivated in Natal for commercials 
purposes. It is found growing in many gardens as a bright and attract! vof 
and tlie seeds are often gathered and given to the poultry. The same' 
is true of Quemisland, Irnt, wc read in DalgH/fs Review, on the Binjour 
riatean, in the Wide Bay district, a settler is cultivating a considerahle 
a < reage u ith this sluTwy flowering plant, which gives to his farm quite a 
liiiiqiu* a])pcarance. He has a contract with a southern firm for all the* 
seed he can raise, and he has systematically arranged his areas of hind to 
keep ;ip an almost continuous supply for the market open to him. 
paddock is ready for the harvesting, but others are in various stages of 
iboelnpjiient that will be ready in succession to crop. He expects that ix* 
will gain very satisfactory results from tlie venture. In tlie south of 
I]ur<.)pe tlie sunflower is often grown as a field crop, and the sc'cds sold as 
fr*o<| for cattle and poultry, and also to manufacturers for Ihe oil they 
yi* Id. Soinctiines, too, tlu\y are used in pluirmaey for nuiking demiih'c ii 
and sootliing emulsions, and in some places an infant's food is made id: 
tliein. Among the American Indians the seeds are used in making liread. 
!p Australia they will ])e mainly utilised, for the valnahle oil they yield, 
vvlu’cli is very little inferior to olive oil. Soap and oil cake manufao 
iiirer'^i will always provide a ready market for this ]>rcHlnct at a payal^!-'* 
price, and as the leaves make good food for cattle, and tlu* flowers al»ound 
wifh honey, so tliat if bc(*s are ke]d near the plantations successful npiaifv 
(an he worked, the cultivation of tlic sunflower ^]lould be a profitahh- 
rmlerfaking, IVEoi’c than fifty bushels of seed can be raised from an acre 
fd land, and the labour required in raising this ])roduct is not excessive. 
It i- twident tliat oiler settlers mav enter upon this industry with advan- 
taa'o. 


Liquid Mminure for Intonslvo GuMvattonm 

In Fftnn, FiehJ, (nnl Firr\'<i^h' for June ITth J.lhN. discussc's the quo-* 
tic'ii of the uiilisaiion of liquid manure for intensive cultivation. He 
points out thai liipiid manure is adniirahly adapted for this purpose, .sinc'% 
1)01 only i.s it richer in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pctasli, the three 
most essential requirements of ])lant life, but these agents are also more 
iM adily avuilalde for tlie nourishment of crops than when su|)p]ied in the 
form of d'lng, A ])roper tank for holding liquid manure may, he says,, 
hr olitainod at a moderate expenditure, or, as an alternative, an cxcava* 
tion can he made to a depth of about fi feet: this liole or pit can then be 
li^ cd with clialk, or else bricked up roughly and coated with earth, that in 
turn ]>eing covered hy a layer of concrete about six inches thick. The np- 
|noac!ies to the pW uhl be gradually sloped in order to allow the drain- 
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ingsi f]*om the cow sheds, piggeries, axid stables, etc., to iind their Wiiy 
^heiein. He adds that it is wise to dilute Uic luajiure with a small qviau- 
4;ity of water — that is, unless rain or storm water is allowed aecess to the 
manure tank, thereby diluting it to a proper degree. In another <d* 
the same paper another writer discusses liquid manure and describes liow 
it may be made. Elsewhere in the imesent issm; of tlu‘ Journal we repro- 
duce the nmiu points of !iis article together with lh(i illustratimis con- 
nected t]iej‘(}with. 


MBihods of Sowing Moixom 

A eoniparisou of the yields obtained by jdanting corn in mws. .ouj 
kernel lo each place, witli those resulting from planting iJi hills made 
.ill Farmers' Bulletin A’o. 100, of the United States DeparlJiieiit (d‘ Agri- 
‘C'ulture, which has hcen issued recently. Our West Indian cont<en}M>rarv, 
A ffrisaliural Aeirs, in summarising the (*oiitetits of this Ihilh'lin, slaves 
tl'.at it is }H)intod out iu this that the advantage of the foniuT method ;s 
tliat it gives each plant a faiier chance to develo]) normally. 'I'he laticr 
jjieiliod possesses tfi(^ advantage that the corn can ].>e (tross cii]ti\ated am) 
kvpt. free from weeds, and the whole soil surfae(‘ jnaintained in good con- 
ditinii by means of nu.H-lir.niea] tillage. 


d1ie experinu-nls that an^ described all slioweil that, under dilfciviit 
^'ouditions of climate and soil, and with diiTetenl \arietios of cnrii, bciicr 
results Avere obtained by planting the corn in hills, the kcinds being 
spaced o i]lcll<^s apart, tlian by the ordinary method of dr(q»piiig ilicm 
close together iu eac h hill. Tliis is because planting accoj^ling to t'a'. 
latter method results iji unnecessary crowding of tlie stems and rooN, .«> 
iliat the jdants are weakened and Hie yield is rediu'(‘d. It is e-iimatcd 
that, in the I'nitcd States, the use of seed planters which Lb‘op])ed the 
kernels sepaiuiely, instead of all together, would add o0.t)t)0,00() buslnds 
of corn to the animal production of that country. (Wo believe we niv 
right in saying that previous experiments in the THiited Stait's haw shewn 
that whatever may be the best method of sowing otlier kind'^ nf mai/e- - 
'Avhothev in hills or singly — for Hickory King, Avliieli is the lyiim ipal 
variety grown in Xatal, the best results are obtained by sowing tin’ -eels 
singly, on account of the differencB in the root system of jdants nk ;1..- 
vaiieiv as compared Avith those of plants of other varieties.) 
iVi 

fFoo^ VmiuoBm 

Says a writer in MontJihj II inis on PouUrii: I wonder how many 
poll ltr\ -keepers have the least idea of food values. They linAO their <nvn 
<jxporilmce to go by of the rough-and-ready type, and ivherc ordinary 
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finiclaiiieiital principles are known and applied all goes well. But where* 
Ihese are not known outbreaks of disease are. by no means un(*ominoii, 
and the eoiuinoncst of all is liver disease, which is a comprehensive teriu 
with poultry-raisers for the wasting of a fowl (though it have a voracious 
appetite), a hUukcned comb, and a stiltv, too steady way of moving. 
Thousfinds of farmers’ fowls die in this w^ay annually. And the reason 
is to lu‘ loiirid ill the fact that they are mostly fed, nionring and evening, 
u]»(»n Indian corn. 

f)f course, a weekly menu and all that kind of thing is absurd. 
at tile same time, there ought to be free admixture of meals and cereals 
and cliangos rung incessantly, and a general nutritive ratio for summer 
of 1 TO 4, and ill winter of i to 5 ought to be maintained. And to do tin- 
sfme tal)le of nutritive valuer ought to b(‘ kept handy. And :jn‘^l a w(‘e 
l>it of scionec may he necessary. Surely most poultry-keepers know tliat 
the food tliey give their poultry consists of protein, or flesh-form iiig. 
niaterial, carholiydrates, or warmth-giving food, and fats. And In* a 1 to 
r» ratio is understood 1 nart of protein to the rest. But to arrive at the 
iC'st, multiply tlio fat by and add it to the carbohydrates. Suppose a 
food were 12 per (‘cnt. protein, per cent, carbohydrates, 5 jkt ccjit. fat, 
rest refuse, the uutrilive value would stand at 1 to fl, but for the fats. 
But by o efjuals ll-flo, so tliat wo have to add about 11 and a third 
to 10, making tlie nutritive value about 1 in 7, which would be too heat 
giving. Sucli food M’’Ould want mixing with otlier foods not so rich in 
carholiydrates and fat. Flesh meat must he given to fowls in some shape 
or anoiher. Without flesh meat the weight is not so great ; in fact, with- 
out flesh moat it takes about a (piarter more vegetables than with moat 
to make an extra pound weight of flesh. 


Tho Vaiu0 of AgHoulturol Showo* 

In a recent number of the Queensland Agricultural Journal the sub- 
stance was published of an excellent paper that was read on “I’be Func- 
tions of Agricultural Societies” at an Agricultural Conference held at 
Marwick, Queensland. The author of the paper, in the course of his 
icmarks, thus summarises liis opinion as to the value of agriculturar 
shows; — ‘*M.V own opinion is that agricultural shows are of the greatest 
value, and at no time more so than the present. It has probably oc- 
cnirod to those who have given the subject unprejudiced attention, that 
the chief value of these competitive exhibitions is threefold — ^namely, 
first, the opportunity they give of comparison; secondly, the emulatioa 
they excite; third and last (and by no means least), their nse as an ft<i- 
vtrtising medium. The dairy, the shoeing, the Iwekoepers' and seeds* 
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juxen’s staxids, also the poultry demonstrations, arc all of practical im- 
portance, and all gathered in so concentrated an area that it is possible at 
hast to run through them within the limits of a day’s outing, and the 
juan would have indeed a clouded eye and an obtuse mind wlio was unable 
to gather fresli ideas, and take some, at any rate, away with him. In 
addition to those named arc all the smaller exhibits — small, but none the 
less important to the agriculturist: fences, troughs, gates, pumps, and 
Itjsser tools, such as rakes, forks, spades, etc.; all these can be inspected 
and studied alike by the small crofter, the lJ)(M)-acn‘ occupier, or the large 
landed j)roprietor/' 


On the matter of tlio iminber of small shows wliieli are held in 
c('iintrv districts in Queensland as well as in South Africa the autlior 
of the paper liad the following interesting remarks to offer: — ‘‘I myself 
ha\e been disjxjsed to question whether the number was not excessive, as 
they seem at times to overlap one another; but, doubtless, tin's is an ill 
whieh rigids itself, for those that do not pay will disappear. Our larger- 
shows monopolise so muclt time and expenditure that it is not everyone' 
who can afford to patronise them, extending as they do from two to eight 
<lays, N(»w, at the little one-day local show, tlie small farmer can start 
in tlie morning from home, take his prize, and be back again with his 
animal the same evening: he is not seared here by what is termed the pro- 
ftfssional exhibitor, but can meet his like on fair grounds. It brings to 
the front many a small hneder. and many a good animal, wlio, in tlicii' 
turn finding tlaor ways thither, act as feeders to the larger shows. Muclr 
responsibility, liowever, rests with the promoters and eouncils t)f these 
local shows in initiating clashes and poviding adequate prizes for In-ing- 
ing out their district breeds to the best advantage: imicli lies witli them 
in encouraging the I’igbl sort of stock, suited to the rtMjuirements of ibo 
day, for no dou])t u'c agric\ilturists must travel with the times. The 
services of the best judges should be carefully secured, well-known men 
of practised judgment, wlio can be depended upon to recognise and pick 
out llie correct stamp. Through these means the local shows will, as I 
suggested above, act as feeders to the larger ones, and the wdiole work 
gether in framing our national show system.'’ 


frpm BrngmssB* 

In the Tropical Agriculturi^l, Mr. Kaitt, chemical engineer and fibre 
expert, Bangalore, discusses the possibility of tlic manufacture of paper 
from megass or bagasse — ^the refuse crushed sugar canes and chips frevH 
the diffusion Ixatteries in the sugar mill. Mr. Baitt does not think 
that the megass is likely to be of utility in the manufacture of inferioie 
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writing paper, book pi’inting paper, or even news paper, but be coiisidera 
tliat it may be ver}’' profitably utilised in some localities for the manufac- 
ture of unbleached paper, and wrapping and packing paper. Cane sugar 
factories, he says, are usually situated in localities where all manufactured 
goods have to be imported at a considerable cost for freiglit, and, prob- 
ably, import duties also. AVhere such circumstances exist, together with 
a sufficient local demand for unbleached wrapping anti packing papers, 
or even for tlie thin unbleached paper so largely used by the natives ol: 
India and elsewhere for correspondence and at'connts, it is rpiife possible 
to show that a paper mill may prove a very profitable auxiliary to a sugar 
factory, and that the ])agasse may lie worth considerably jicnc for tliis 
purpose than its present fuel value. 


Mr. Raitt states that a paper mill suit able for tins rla-s of to 

pioduce 40 to 50 tons [ht week, would cost roughly, L‘*^0.i)00. A conserva- 
livc (‘slimate of the i‘ost of production, nndcr average ronditions, ex- 
<4usive of th(‘ fuel value of the bagass(* hut including repairs, ilcpreciation 
and 50 per (‘ont. interest on cost of plant, amounts to €.10 10s. per ton. 
Tmder the <*onditions above referred to, the product sliould i^c worth £15, 
having €4 10s. as tlie paper-making value of the 2] tons of bagasse re- 
quired to ])rodriee it, or, say, £2 per ton. Tlie cost of steam coal to replaei* 
it ill tlie sugar facd.orv furna(‘es wmdd he at the outside. Cl IOh. yvor ton. 
Tn calorific efT(‘et, a ton of good steam coal is usually assumtMl lo j*<‘ (^jual 
to 4 tons of bagasse^ so that the full value of the latter cannot exceed 
7s. fid. per ton. Podueting tlii.s, there remains an (‘stimnied profit of £’ 
12s. fid. ])er h/ii of hagasse converted into paper. 


VaHatSonm In Graam Tastsm 

A^ariation in tests has caused much dissalisractiou in the felling of 
cream. AVlam the (‘ream is from the same cows, which liave lieen fed the 
same ration and milked by the same man, and wlien the same separator is 
used, the farmer naturally thinks the per cent, of fat in tlie cream should 
remain the same. Errors are often made in making lest'. e-|H (dally in 
ti king llie sample, but variations constantly occur that ore due to other 
eaus(?s. Tlie most common cau.sc.s of tJiese variations, as poinhMl out in a 
circular No. 37, by Prof. C. >1. Eokles, (.f tlie Misaouri /agricultural Ex- 
j‘i»rnneut Station, Columbia, Mo., uic as follows: — (1) CariatiouK in tie 
speed of the separator. (2) A^ariation in temperature of milk separated. 
(3) Rate the milk flows into the machine, (4) Amount of water or skim 
milk used in flushing out the bowl. (5) Change in the richness of the 
milk separated, (6) Adjustment of the cream screw. 
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Change in the speed of the separator is the most common cause of 
variation. The greater the speed of the separator, the smaller the amount 
. of cream and the higlier the per cent, of fat. Again, the temperature of 
;the ii.ilk separated varies on the farm from day to day. If cream tests 30 
per cent, wlieji the milk is separated at 90 degrees, it may test as high as 
40 per cent, when separated at 70 degrees. Under average conditions on 
the farm, liowever, the variation in fat due to change of temperature will 
not amount to more than 3 or 4 per cent. A third cause of variation is 
fcund in the rate at which the milk flows into the machine. If less than 
the regular quantity flows into the bowl, the tendency is to increase tiie 
per cent, of fat in the cream. The richness of the milk separated alTeets 
the richness but not the quantity of cream. Tlie richue>s (d! a cow's lailk 
depends on inheritance and can not be changed permanently by feed. 
Small variations are likely to occur from the otlier causes suggested by 
Prof. Eckles. By the use of an ordinary Babcock testing maciiine and by 
measuring tlic sample of cream into the test bottle with tliC’ same pipette 
as is used for measuring milk, any farmer can make a test of liis cream 
that will satisfv him as to the accuracy of the test ho receives fr^mi the 
• cream buyer 


OovBr Crops anil Gtsan Wooding, 

Mr. J. B. Oarnitlu*rs, tlie Assistant Dii'cctor of Agrieultiuc for 
Trinidad l.as issued a paiuj)hlet on '‘C(«ver Plants as a Substitute for 
Clean Weeding.^’ We liave m)t received a copy of the work, but we take 
over the following summary of it given by the Bulletin of the Imperial 
Institute, London: — The clean weeding of estates as practised in the 
Tropics is a legacy from experience in tcjiiperate countries, and has given 
excellent results, so that planters are not naturally inclined to abandon 
it. There are, however, certain conditions obtaining in the Tropics, which 
render clean weeding disadvantageous. The chief of these are as follows : 
— (1) Denudation by tropical rain is severe on land which is icgularly 
weeded and consequently has its upper layers of soil in a loose and friable 
condition, (2) tlie soil tlius lost is riel: in plant food, and though part of 
it may be recovei^ecl by an efficient drainage system, tlie recovered portion 
is not re-spread and consequently is of little value to the estate as a whole, 
(3) clean weeded land dries and hardens in the sun so that the upper 
layers of the soil become inefficient for cultivation purposes, (4) the cost 
of clean weeding sometimes forms as much as 60 per cent, of the total 
*<*ost of working an estate, and labour needed for other purposes has often 
to be diverted to tins work. 
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Tli^.-e difficulties may be avoided by using cover plants to prevent tlie^ 
growth oi' grasses and weeds. I^lants suitable for use in this way should 
have tbe following characteristics: — (1) They should sliade the ground 
witliout producing an impermeable, matted surface, (2) they should re- 
main green in drought, (3) they should be of sufficiently rigorous growth 
to prevent the growth of weeds, grasses^ etc., (4) they should not grow 
more than 2 feet high so that they do not interfere wdth the crop. It is 
further an advantage that the plants should be leguminous, so that the* 
soil in wliich they grow may become enriched in nitrogen by tlieir aid. 
''rhe following provisional list of suitahio cover plants is suggested; — 
Munosn puflira, Tephros^'ut pnrpurcft or 7'. rtnulidn. (Uvlfflnna fifi'kiia or 
C. incana, Ahrus 2*f’( Muciriht pnfnrnfi, DesinodluiH trlfionnu,, 

l ifinri foctuhf, Ipoinani hataitffi (sweet j>otat(;es). 


-DON’TS'' FOU POL LTKY-KKEPEIW. 


Don't take eggs to market unless they are clean and inviting. 

Don’t forgot that eggs are porous, and contaminating surroundings 
will spoil them. 

Don't forget that if a brooding lieu is allowed to sit on a fertilised, 
egg for twelve hours the flavour is spoiled. 

Don’t forget that tlie sooner eggs are marketed the better. 

Don't forget tliat the flavour of the (gg is alfeeted by the (juality of 
the fcK)d given to hens. 

Don't keep a male bird with hens that are not nMjuired to breed from. 

Don't allow liens to oat decayed vegetable or animal siibstanees. 

Don’t kee]) tbe water in tbe sun: it should be always sweet and 
clean. 

Don't forget that sharp grit is teeth to poultry. 

Don't feed jxiultry at irregular intervals. 

I>on’t have filthy nest-boxes; keep them limewashed, and liave clo^llv 
hay, straw, shavings, or pine-needles in them. 

Don^t fail to have two or three nest-eggs in t‘ach nest; it goes a long 
way to prevent fowls eating their eggs. 

DoiPt have porches nailed, or built in step-ladder fashion, hut have- 
them on a levol 12 in. to IR in. from the ground. 

Don't forget to breed from your best layers only. 

Don't fail to fill your incubator and brooder lambs daily. 

Don't send to the export dey>ols birds that arc not in good condition. 

Don't fail to work up a private trade if possible. 

Don^t fail to keep a record of the eggs laid during the year. — (Apric,. 
Gazeite, London). 



Kkviews, 
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THK SOILS OK t'AKK COl.OXV. 


A Sil'tlV OF THE ACiKUa’LTFHAL .SOILS OF THF. (’AI»E CoI.OW. IJv CliarlOH 1\ 
Jiiritz. M.A., JXSc., F.l.( .. Senior Governni<uit Aiuilyst <»f Oijx* Goloiiy, Presi- 
(k*nt of ihii Cliemical and A<»ncnltiiral Section of Go* S.A. A-socdalitoi for the 
AdvHiU'oment of Seioiice; l*a>t President of the Ca|>e CUeniicd Society, etc., 
etc. Cape Town: 1'. Maskew .Miller. 1000. (Price. 7s. (Id.J 


(Ke. and (•(‘rtai])ly not aiiionust t'lu* l(*a.st important, of ilm many ttasks 
\.hi(*li liavo to Ik* umlertakmi by ovory ju*\v coniitry which a.'^pircs to 1)0 
ii|)-to-dal(‘ in its a^^riculturc is tlic systematic ainl seicntihc c*xamination 
ai (1 (-las.siIication of its .soils. \Vc arc not. nnfortnnattdy, siitlicirmtly well 
lip in the acolo^y of tlic world to he in a position to venture any oj»inion 
a-^ to how llu‘ soils of South Africa compare witli those o1 other coun- 
tries. hut wi‘ know that tin* g(*ol</<»ica! .system of this country is siini- 
ciently ( omjilieated to nmder the task of tin? scieiililic investigator and 
clihsiliei’ cl' soil no envialite matter. Trot'. Juritz has made a notable 
fitarr with the investigation of the agTieullural soils of tlie olcl(*st of the 
fmir l’ro\inces of the South African I’nion, and he is to he eomplinientod 
not only upon his (‘ourage in undertaking this vast work ai all, hut also 
for the eonei>em‘.ss with which lie has jiresented ns with the results of 
his investigalioiivS. As Prof. Jiiritz stales iji tlu* tirofatorv note to I lie 
book liefore us, tlie investigations whieli haw* heen carried on under 
his direetioii into tlie nature ar.d eomj osition, from an agrieiillural point 
of view, of tlie soils of the CajH* (’olonv eonstituU* the only work of tlie 
character ever undertaken in this loniUrv. Ihvvious tu their eomineuee- 
meiit, l\‘w isolated analyses of South African soils liad ])een made — some 
by Prof. Hahn, .nnd .some hy Ih'of. Jnritz himself — l>ut those* W(‘re scanty 
and disconnected. .Xi‘.ver before has any systematic investigaiional work 
of this kind recorded hv Trot. Juritz in his ])res(*ui book iieon attempted. 
Of ('our.so, a.s the author stato.s, tin* mimhor of soils examined is not fully 
rejiresentative of the whole Province, but this is nothing to bo won- 
dered at, oonsidering tlie vast extent of the country, and tin* fact th.ii 
the investigations here recorded are the first of their kind. It is, how- 
ever, a very good heginning, and it is to bi> ho])ecl that the scope of them 
will he extended before long so as to include the other Proviiues of the 
TTnion also. 

Prof. Juritz has divided liis work into seven jiarts, the first of which 
is introductory, and the otlier treats respectively of agricultural ehemi(*al 
Jnethods, results of chemical analyses, comparison of soil extraction- 
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i methods, geological relations and plant food, alkalinity of soils, and 
physical composition of soils. Of these, Part 3, which contains the re- 
sults of analyses of soils in Cape Colony, comprises by far the largest 
section of the book. The book is proTided with a good index, and will 
*be found of value by many outside of tl)e Cape Province. 


A BOOK OX HOSES. 


Hosk Cultl'HE: Adapted to 'South African Conditions. By Hugli Munson. Mm itx- 
burg: Times Printing Publishing Co., JAd. 1910. 

A book on rose culture suited to the requirements of this country 
-is a long-felt want, and Mr. Hugh Manson has, in (‘o-operation with the 
Times Printing & Publishing Co., endeavoured, and, we think, most siie- 
-cessfully, to meet this want. He begins his little book \dih a discussion 

• on the classes of roses most suitable for culture in South Africa, and 
then goes on to give some hints as to soil and planting. A considerable 
.amount of attention is given to pruning, including the pruning of old 

trees — a subject to which many possessors of old gardens in Maritzburg 
-and elsewhere would do well to give attention. Manuring receives its clue 
meed of attention, whilst spraying, watering, disbudding, staking. Avm]- 
ing, and other matters are included. The first part of the booklet is 
.brought to a suitable conclusion with some useful hints on exliibition. 

The second paft of the book comprises a very useful ‘‘select list of 
100 varieties of roses suitable for any purpose, with raiser^s name and 
year of introduction, also full descriptions of same, with a note on the 
pruning of each variety^’; and the names are also given of tlie choicest 
varieties of roses most iwiitable for exhibition in collections of six, 
twelve, twenty-four, and thirty-six sorts. 

Wc should have liked to have seen a better arrangement of ihc' 
matter of the book under classified headings, but the book is a small 

• one, and this fault in no way detracts from its value from a praciiiral 
point of view. The work will l)e found of value by all lovers of roses. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 

NOTKS on Wool. (JROWING, SHKAKINO, SK1K||N«;, CnASSINC AM) I'REi'ARINO KOK 
Market, fmn) the poinis of view of ihe (irower, Sellinj^ liroker and Manufac’.urer, 
Durban ; Reid lic Acutt's Wool Mart, Ijd. 


We have to welcome the issue by Messrs. Reid & Acutt’s Wool Mart, 
Ltd., of Durban, of a most interesting and useful pamphlet dealing 
^with the growing of wool and its preparation for market, considered 
from the points of view not only of the grower himself, but also of the 
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»elUiig Ijrokcr and llio njaniifaeiufor. Wc liavo alrondy printed in tlic* 
Journal the two Jeadiug articles contained in tliis pamphlet — one by Miv 
James J. j\rcCal], the (Jovernment Wool Expert for Xatal, and tlic other- 
by Mr. W. F. Earle, of Jlessrs. I- beil & (Jo., Wool Bnycr.s, Durban— 
which we Avevc able to do owing lo the courtesy of the Secretary of 
Messrs. Beid & AcutFs Wool Mart, Ltd., in sending ns advance x>roors. 
Besides these two articles, tlie ho(»klet before us contains an interesting 
e n nnt of the growth of the w'0(»l mart, and of the eoin[)aJiy's business 
jiiethods, whilst there are a nninher of interesting illnstnilions of the* 
< iiny's stores and of various noted sheep, and also a ])ietnre taken 
diirii g tlie process of sorting and grading Heoecs at the (Jovornnient 
1 !xp* ri:nent Farm at Cedara. 

For ov<M* lliirij years tln‘ <-oinpanv lias Ix^en among the leading firms- 
of wool brokers in Natal, and during ihot lime they liave persisleiilly 
lirgcd upon growm’s the nen^ssity of ini])roved methods.^ ‘Their advire* 
now takes (!(diniie and lasting foiin in tlie shape of the panijdilet which 
tlicv liavo issued, In whicli to the rer-nlts of tlicir own long experience- 
in ilic Sxuitli African wool iradi' as selling brokers they have added the- 
ad\lcc of the 1 k‘s( available loca.l authorities. !\Lr. '\rcCall has dealt with 
all points in c'onmMiion will) tlie growing, shearing, skirting, edassing.. 
ami packing of wool, and ]\[r. W. F. Karh‘ lias well rojnvsimtcd the views: 
rf wool inaiiiifjudurer and his hnying agent. The ]>;nii])hl(d is issued 
in Luglisli and Dutch, «‘uid we reeoinnieiul all wool-growers to ohtain a 
copy of the book, a study of whicli will he well worth (lie time ami trouble- 
bcstovv'ecl upon it. 


THE CJOLLKl TlOX OF BIBDj^KTXS, FdT. 

Arcrii'.iTEs AM) niKUSKixs: 1'!u^ Trutli alMoil llicir (‘ulltwrioii aiul Expuri. Jl\ 
Hf<ro](l Tfamc'l iSmitli, Kdilor uf Trof^ical Life- WiMi a Forewfu’d by Sir 
J). K.IM.K, (W.O., XI. I’. J.oiidon: 'I'ropical Life Publishin*^ Depariax iit . 

LToIiii Bnle. -Sons ^ Dunielsson, Lid., Oxford Hoint*. Sa Ol, (iiM-nt Titchfii/ld 
8trt*tt. Oxford Street, W. 1010. [Price, 5s,] 

For som(‘ years past, enthusiast ii* and Avell-meaning, but badly- 
informed, agitators have been urging the British and other Oovernmenis 
to discourage, if not altogether to prohihit, the wiairing of hirdskins, 
feathers, or ])Iiimcs in hats or about the ]ierson, unless such plumage or 
feathers have been obtained from birds whose flesh is ust‘d f<»r food, 11 c' 
grounds for sneh opposition to tlu* trade being, in the first ]daco, boenux* 
it is alleged it is cruel to kill liirds, and, secondly, because tlie birds are 
becoming exterminated. Mr. Hamel Smith, the Editor of TropkaT 
Lifc^ has prepared a defence of the colleelion of feathers, skins, etc., in 
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which he .shows tlmt, judgtd by the standard that prevails in England 
(the most hninane and considerate country with regard to animals and 
birds), the nietliods ein]>loyt*d in the collection of birdskins and feathers 
in the tropics are not cruel. As Mr. Hamel Smith says, no iali’-niinded 
j erson ('an deny that it is Jess cruel or reinignant to the feelings to slioot 
birds for a necessary object (/.r., to earn a living) than for a wholly nn- 
iKicessaiy one, as the killing of game for want<ni sport, “if the Englisli 
are not ernel in permitting game-shooting, imrticularly as the birds ar(‘ 
specially reared for the pnr])ose of being killed, mother are the natives 
of India and the tro])ics when tiny slnoM the birds to earn a living.'' 
J'lirthmTUore, taking Hie world as a wlioh?, .Mr. Hamel Smith does not 
(onsider that the birds Jire in danger oi exienninalion or o(' JK»coming 
rare. Should, liOAVover, it be found otherwise with certain species, his 
suggestion on inige ‘^1 of his book anjjoint a p(‘nnanent Internal ional 
<;ommittee, shosen to rejirescmt all sides of the cpiestion, to look into 
the matter is w’orthy of attrition. 


OTHER BOOKS HE(THV1:T). 


The (‘atti.k of Soutuehn Inota. Hy Li(‘iit.-( ol. \V. I). (Oinn, Sn|n*riutt‘T»/l« jit. 
Indian A^etcrinary Department . Ma<lr:»s, Madras: Deparlnient (O’ .\irri~ 

eultnre. [Pric^ Its, 2 -■ ;is.] 

The tlEjjD-nooK of Ij.ncolnsiiike ('rKLY-CoATEi) Pios. Vol. IV.. miO. ]U)ais, 
Nos, 809 to l/ioT. Nos. ,‘1,264 to 4.244. Sleaford: J. SiAvarfU, (Uneral 

Printer and .Stationer, 'I'lie Northgate Pr« ss. 1910. [ Pric(^ Tw. ) 

The British Vkar Book of AoRirni/niKK and Acoocui/irRAL \VIlo^^ Wh *. 
I9(M-I0. Lundon : Vinton «S: Company, Ltd., 8, Brcain’K Buildings, (Chancery Lane, 

K .C , I )0P. 

This is the second year of pnlilication of th(‘ A'car-Book, and the 
present volume is well \\\) to th<‘ high standard .set by its predete^sor. 
'.riie sv'heine of the work is indii'ated by the titles of the eleven junds 
into whit'll tlie book is divided, namely: — L, Societies and ln.stitiition.s, 
containing inut'li useful information, not previously gathered togplluo', 
with rt^gard to the national and general .-ocietit^s (including Government 
Departments), their status and fumdions, ('baraeter of annual shows, 
lists of ollicial judges, etc.; If.. County Agricullnral Information, giving 
similar information witli rtjgard to county and local societie.s, the Wh) 
]irovision for agricultural (education, and other details; HI., Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and A <*iorinary Education and Research, which includes 
chapters on the institutions of the ITnited Kingdom carrying on the 
.great wmrk of agricmitural instrnetiom with complete particulars of their 
work, stalls etc.; 1\., Diseases of Animals and the Digtcascs of Animalf^ 
Acts, whic'li will be found to deal with everything that the farmer and 
jthe loc'al and Imperial administrator can desire to know on this inipor** 
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taut subject; V., importation and Exportation of Animals, whioli will 
be of great assistance to breeders, agents, and others all over the world, 
by reason of the information which it gives as to British, foreign, ami 
Oolonial laws on the subject; VI., Agricultural Ihiblications, providing 
a fund of useful knowledge to agriculturists as Avdl as to students of 
agriculture and of agricultural alfairs in all countries; VII., Markets, 
Sales, and l*ri(-es, a section which will be of servicci to all wlio wish to 
inform theni.sclvcs on the ini])ortant subject of tlic jmrciiast‘ and sale 
of agricultural jjrodiicc; Statistical, Eegal, and General Informa- 

tion, containing a vast amount of information on the general t»>pics nf 
agr;e\ilture; IX., Agriculture in the Oolonics, giving interesting octMuints 
of tim agricultural conditions of so))ie of the prijicipal (A>]oj)ie<; List 
<>i Shows, 1000-10; and XT., Agricnitnral Who’s Who, which consists 
a un:que record of about 2,500 persons connected witii agricnirnr** in 
<Trcai Britain. 


'J iijc Smi IS OF .\rsTKAi.iA: Thoir Slrncturo, Life History, 'I’roatnieiii and 

eation. JJy 1). (ro\ N'egetable J'athologiKt. l)<^partnn*iil nf 

.Agricu'lurt', \ ietoiia. Alolbouriu*: 5. IvMup, (JtivCMimioiit l^riiitor. 1010. 


This Volume on tlie Smuts of Australia follows the same linos as 
that previously issued on tlie Busts of Australia, to wliicli they are o]dy 
second in imj)orlnn(*e from tlie amount of loss caused by tliem, elbu lly 
in the cereals and grasses. Like the rusts, they are all jiarasiiie; and 
from the plant jiatholegist's ])oint of vii*w, tlierc is no <|iieslion, as Mr. 
Me Alpine rejnarks in liis Ih’i'face, that these two great divisions of para- 
sitic limgi ociaipy a leading position on nceoiint of the damage pm- 
•dimed by them in (-ultixateil crojis. The diseases caiisid by are 

among the most destruetive, since they often destroy the grain its»‘)f, 
which is (lie (Lief object of eultivati(»n. From a utilitarian point of \iow 
alone, they are wortliy of tlie most exhaustive researeh, in order to de- 
fine them accurately so as idtimatcly to prevent their ruinous effei ts, 
and Mr. Mcxllpine has laid the agriculturists of his country, and else- 
where, under a great dcLt to luni for the painstaking wav in which he 
has conducted his investigations into this important branch of pests 
nffeeling farm crops. The work is well and profusely illustrated, and 
three indices — a host index, a fungus index, and a general index — add 
considerably to its value. 


Cataiogve of Ri'Ilvl Books. — We have received from Mr. T. Alas- 
Icew Miller, of Capetown and Pretoria, a copy of a catalogue of rural 
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books jmblished by the Orange Judd Couipapy, of New York) for whiclu. 
company Mr. Miller is the Soufh African agent. The catalogue is a. 
great improvement upon the ordinary t 3 ^])e of book catalogue, in that it 
does not merely give the titles, authors, and prices of the books to which, 
it refers, Imt it also gives a brief deserirdion of the scope of each book 
irt ntioned, so that anyone on the look-ont for l)ooks on a given subject can 
tell pretty' well whicli particular works among those listed wiil best meet 
his particular requirements, lliis catalogue describes over 500 books,, 
and we reeominend readers inierested to wrife to Mr. Jliller for a copy.. 


Science and the Farmerm 


NOTES OF INTEKES'r TV FAEMLXd ENFEirrS. 


all the animals with which a Divine Drovkhoice ha> stored the workb 
for the use of man, none is to ho found more useful or more valuabltv 
than the w<5}iee ]>. — Encydopoedia Lomhneiisii^, 


The figures below give the average numlier ol* days rotjuired to* 
incubate the eggs of the following birds:— Ken, n days; diuk, 28; goose, 
30 or more; iuvkv.y, 28; pheasant, 21; partridge, 2 1 ;* luvJowl, 28; swan. 
oJS, oslrioli^ -12. J. H. Sf’TCUFFK ('WrlifirlaJ Inruhaiion and Hs Latrs^'),, 


StITDY Loc.VL OoXDTTlOXS. 

All} .•settiti in a mnv region may save hi nisei f many eostly errors 
by a preliminary slucly of local agrienlfural ]>racticec.. It is often true 
that local practice is not the best, and tlie newcomer may himself in 

^rroviTiff i,, it is i],e pari of wisdom to 
rim oautioiisly.— C aul S. SroFiKLn. Agriculture 

IniJZf E,tmsion. U.S. Bureau of Plaul 


T itixx ixrj Fn t r i t 

Mi Jt r';* I*' - 

Mwed. I, kJ Lis. T'” 

...I, m„U, a«r p™d„cl, but it it ah„ uiLto,!:; 
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the insect-infected and disea^-ed specimens, and of saving the energies 
and vitalily of the tree. — L. H. Baii%y (‘^The Principles of FruiU 
Growing**). 


Soil ifuLciiKs. ^ • 

In devising waA's and moans of eliocki ng tin* excessive evaporation 
losses from irrigated orchards and fields it has ])eeu found that the deep 
furrows and the dry. granular nnilcli are the cheapest and host preven- 
tativcs. The d(‘e])er the mulch th<* less 1h(‘ evaporation, hut there are 
))raetical considerations which limit the depth of soil mulches. A do])th 
of less than nine inches and more than three inches Avould meet the re- 
<juirements of the arid r(*gion in general. — Samull FoirriKU, Chief of 
Jirigation [nresfigaHonst, U^S. Office of Experiment Sioiinns, 


IhlLiJlXO 'rt'UKKYS. 

Here U my mixture for the lards’ hreakfast: — One part ]>y measure 
of maize mcai, two ])aris wheat screenings, one part cho]>ped onions (or 
two parts ma.'lu'd hoiled jHitatoes, or two ])arts raw elio])ped sweet 
a])ples), and one pari moat <eraps, mixed with lioiling Avaier to the con- 
sistency of thick dough, lad it stand, covered, utttil the meal is thor- 
oughly swelled. Fifteen minutes is long enough. F(‘ccl what they can 
eat uf) clean. Don’t l(‘t them surfeit thenisedves. Tlnn tliroAV a little 
grain broadcast over the litter on the floor, and let them seratcdi for it. 
Keep eli'ati water in clean vessels before them all tlie while, also ])ounded 
crockery. Id (‘d clK>j)pod rowen or cloA’cr occasionally. Keep crushed or 
granulated oystcu- shells Ind’ore them ahvays. — IlKKUKirr l^rYUiciv C*Tur^ 
lejjs and lloir In (iron: Them*'). 


WvTEit SrrPLv fou Crrias Fin/i rs. 

It is urcie^s to attein})t ilie eulture of citrus fruits where aii adequate 
8upj)ly of w^ater cannot be socaircd, either naturally or artificially, by 
irrigation. If tiic trees do not receive a sufiicient amount of water, the 
results will not be satisfactory. When an inadequate quantity only is 
available, the trees do, not make a normal groAvth, the leaves euil and 
drop, the young fruit falls off and f^ueli is brought to maturity is defi- 
cient in juice and inferior in quality. Under sucli conditions the tri*'‘s 
become fit subjects foi the attacks of fungous parasites and scale insects. 
The combination of unthriftiness due to the lack vif Avater and the inroads 
of different enemies soon brings about the death of tlie trees or the 
abandonment of the grove by the owner. — 11 IIxiUiTJ) TIi me {^^Citrns 
Fruits and their Cuilurc*^), 
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limiOATlXG OiJCllAKDS. 

Oar oxpeiioiice leads i^s to* prefer a licad of water just sufficient to 
send a moderate stream gradually along the rows. Tliis enables the mois- 
ture to penetrate the soil more thoroughly than a rapid current would 
do. If praclicable, wahu’ should be run on both sides of tlie row. This 
is especially d<isirable in the case of forest or other trees on land that 
3*(‘ceives little or no cultivation. On most grounds water is usually run 
along sev(*ra] rows at the same time. Now and then soil is found that 
will admit of rapid irrigation, or, as it is sometimes called, sending the 
water along with a riisli. But this is the exception. r>f course, where 
w^ater is scarce and one is limited to a certain time in its use, the best 
that can be done is to use it as circumstances wdll permit. When the 
W’ater has run its course turn it off. T)o not let it soak and flood tlio 
gj*ound. — Li'i’*-: AYilgox (^^IrrUjrdion Farmiiuf^) , 

A Nnw^ Lkoume. 

Guar {C yaino‘psls> ietraganoloha) is an Piast ludiaii legume, the seed 
of which was first obtained by the Department of Agriculture in 1^03. 
11 is very different in appearance from any other legume grown in this 
country. From an agricultural standpoint it is especially promising on 
account of iis great drought resistance and prolifle ^eed yield. With 
sufllcient moisture it growls to a height of 5 or b feet. Vmt under arid con- 
ditions only 3 to 4 feet. It is the most droug]\i-v(‘sistant annual leguinti 
vet obtained. At Chico, Cal., a fine crop w^as produced witliout irrigation 
and without a drop of rain from the time it w^as planted until nearly 
mature. During the whole season it showed no suffering from drouglit, 
wdiich seriously affected adjoining plots of Kafir corn and sorghum. In 
Texas it has also dejnonstrated its high drought resistance. — C. V. 
PirER, AgrodroJogist 4n Charge of Forage Crop Irn esfigoliom, U,S, 
Bureau of Plant Indudry, 

Treatment or Boars. 

Tlie boar of eight months or older wdll do better if kept by himself; 
at least, lie should not he where sows or gilts may arose liiin. He should 
be kept in a comfortable pen, with a lot of pasture adjoining, and sup- 
plied with a variety of nutritious food, wdiicli means something more 
than dry corn wdtb an occasional drink of diluted dishwater. The per- 
manent quarters should he provided wdth a view to furnish sunlight, 
exorcise, dry w%armth, and cleanliness. These sliould he so located that 
tliO cows may he con^'enient]y brought to him for service. A large pen is 
nvi needed— ion feet square will do, but a yard and pasture sliould each 
be adjacent. The yard will be needed for service and for his exercise in 
the meeding season, and the pasture — ^^vhi^h may he acre or less — should 
afford him water, shade, and grass, or other succulent food. — P. D. 
Coburn (Stvine in Ameriea^^), 
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Figures for Farmers, 


USEFUL FACTS., TABLES, AND FOiniUL.E. 


Under the above heading we intend pnhiishing front time to 
iime various figures, calculations, fornvulce, tables, etc,, likcl}/ to be use- 
ful to fanners at some time or other during the course of their opera- 
tions, U'L' can necessarily only publish a little each time, but tee would 
advise farmers to cut these pages out and ireep them for future reference; 
or, for the benefit of those who wish to h’ep their journals intact we may 
mention that each of these tables, etc,, will be indcred separately, 
both monUiiy and half-ytarly, and so will be easily found when required. 


BoiLiN(; Points. — Water, ' 11*1 Fahr. ; milk, ‘leg.; ellier, i'O 
•deg.; aleolio], IIG cleg.; oil oi inrpent iiie, <leg. ; sulplmrie aeid, ‘cvO 
• deg.; jiiercTiry, deg. 


TO FIND TJIb: e:()NTENT OF A POb^'J) SILO. 

Find I he area of the h;isc, and multiply this by the height oi’ the silo. 
'*JV> lind the area of tlie base, stpiare the radius and uiultiply by 3,14‘). 
•J'licn iiiidtiply by ilie height of the silo. 

.Kvnniple: A eircular silo is 12 ft. in diameter ami L> ft. higli. 
Tlio j’adiiis is 0 ft. 0^ 6 x 6 ==- 36; 36 \ 3,140 ♦— 1I3,2.>0, whieli 
multi ])ied by tlie lieight, 15 ft. — 1,698'(S40 cubic fo(3t —volume of 
silo. — (Queensland Agrieultnral Journnf,) 


SHEEP XETTTNG. 


Descriplion. 

Without Centro Strand 

Witli Contt 

'c Strand. 

Mesh. 

Gauge, 

3 feet. 

4 feet. 

3 foot. 

•t tVrt. 

inch 


lbs. 

Ihs, 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3 

i6 



54 

68 


^5 

66 

86 

7' 

9« 


‘4 

8i 

102 

S6 

107 

4 

j 

33 

40 

37" 

44 


10 ! 

4* 

49 

45 

53 


'5 

5- 

b4 

37 ! 

1 09 


«4 

65 

7S 

70 1 

i ^3 


»3 

81 


87 1 

... 


12 

97 


1 03 ! 
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X A I AL Aguicultuiial J ouknal. 

TEMPEHATUirES FOJi THE TliEATMEA^T OF MJLK. 

Milk ii* taken from tlie cow at a temperature of 9ti to 98 deg, Falir*. 
Milk is se})araled at 88 deg. to 90 deg. 

('rt‘aiu is eliurued in summer at 56 deg. to. 58^ deg,. 

Civam is elm rued in M'inter at 00 deg. to 0.2 deg. 
liennet is added to milk for elieese-makiiig at 85> deg> 

Sealding for Ciiedder (dieose, 100 deg. 

Tivssing eiird, T5 deg. 

Ordinary scalding of milk, 100 deg. 

"‘rasteii rising'’ of milk, 184 deg. 

{Sterilising of milk, 21'i deg. 

Gnltlc io Iknryitiyi," hjj IT. Smith), 

I’O FJXl) THE XEMBEE OK PLAXTS PEll ACEE. 

4'lie ]>lants heiiig set out at given distanees in feet, all that is needed' 
to find how many plants go to the a<-re is to divide 43,560 (the numljer 
of square feet in an acre) l)y tlie distanee between the plants in tlie row,. 
nniiti[)lied hy tlie distanee betweiJi the rows. For instaiKiO, plants are* 
set in rows 4 ft. apart an<l the plants are 2 ft. apart in the rows: 4 times 
2 e({uals S: therefort*. eaeh plant lias a space of «8 square feet. 'Divide 
43,500 by 8, and you have 5,445 plants per acre. If trees are ])ltinto(l 30* 
ft. ajiart (‘aeli way. (‘aeh tree has a s]>aee of 900 square foet, wliich, divided' 
into 43»,5()0, gives aiioiit 18 tioes to the acre. — [Qneemshnul Agr, Journ4xl,) , 


TABLE. 

Ti) iuni C(rts. oiid Qrs. info Lh,^, 


cwLs. 

1 

lbs. i 

i 

With 1 qr. added, jWith .** qrs added With 3 qrs. added 

1 

1 i 2 

140 

! 168 

’ \ ( >6 

2 

224 

752 

j 280 

j 30^ 


336 

3 ^H 

i 39-2 

i 4 ->o 

4 

448 

476 


1 S3 2 

5 

«;6o 

S8» 

' 616 

’ <H 4 

6 

672 

700 

! 

756 

7 

7S4 

812 

: 840 ! 

868 

8 

8c)6 

924 

952 i 

q8t) 

Q 

1008 

1036 

1064 

! 1 092 . 

lO 

1120 

r 148 

1176 i 

! 1204 

1 r 

1232 

12^ 

1288 

M‘6 

12 

'344 

*372 

1400 

1428 

i 

•450 

1484 

'S'" 

b‘i 40 

*4 i 

I i?6S 

• 596 

1624 j 

1 *^52 


i68t> 

1708 

' 73 «' 

: 1764 

i6 

1792 

1820 

1848 

.876 

*7 

i *904 

1932 

iq6o 

.988 

i8 

2016 

2044 

2072 j 

j 2100 

*9 

2128 

2 1 56 

2184 

2212 

20 

2240 

( 

2268 

1 *"96 

j , *324 
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FkSOKES fob FAlfMEJfJj. 


TABLE OF EQUIN'ALENT llYLJtAULlC UATTS. 


One imperial gallon 
»» »» 

>» >> 

>> »» 

One cubic inch of‘ water 

One cubic foot of water 


One lb. of water 
>> »» 

n ^ 11 

‘One cwt. of water 
1 » >1 

'One ton of water 
1 * 11 

n »» 

»» »i 

One litre of water 

>5 I» 

If f 9 

'One cul)ic nicMre of water 


< )ne kilo, of water 
One atmosphere 
A column of water i ft. high 
A pressure of i Ih. per sq in. 


277*274 cubic inches 
*16 cubic fool 
10 00 lbs. 

4 ‘537 litres 
*03607 lb. 

*003607 imperial gallon 
6*23 imperial gallons 
28*375 litres 
•0283 cubic metre 
62 '35 lbs. 

557 cwt. 

•028 ton 

27*72 cubic inches 
•io imperial gallon 
•4537 k'lo 

11*2 imperial gallons 
I ‘8 cubic feet 
35*9 cubic feet 
224 imperial gallons 
1000 litres (approximately) 

I cubic metre (approximately) 
*22 imperial gallon 
61 cubic inches 
•0353 cubic foot 
220 imperial gallons 

1 *308 cubic yards 
61028 cubic inches 
35*31 cubic feet 

lODO kilos. 

1 ton (approximately) 

Hioo litres 

2 204 lbs. 

I *054 kilos, pt?r sq tncli 
Pressure of *432 lb. per sq. inch 
O^luinn of water 2*31 ft. high 


TO MKASUHI*: A II AY STACK. 

Find the distaiiei,' rroiii the gr^^nttid on one si^lo up over the simk io 
dlie ground on the oth.er <id(‘. Then in(‘«snre the width ot' Uk* sUu*k nt tii-A 
1 ase, tidd tliese two mnnlKUS and divide hy four nnd Tins will gi^e one 
side of ft stjiiarc rej) resen ling tite same area llie end of tin* sijtrk. 
Multiply this number by itself and this result 1 a the length of the whole 
stack, and this will give the i*iibic i\*(‘t repro-ent(Ml by tke 4<U‘k, which, 
divided hy 512, the number of cubic feet in a ton, give.-i the immhcr <d‘ 
tons. ’Where ibo stu<‘k is very Itigli and settled, or wben^ it is well ];:n'k^* I 
TU a shed, divide in the last instance by a nnmbm* between d50 nml 125. 


Pure air is fr(?e and inexpensive, and will enter every nook and 
corner of the poultry-house if it is ])ermitted. It is oiu' of tlie \erv 
essential tilings to the profitable raising of poultry. Close, stulVv ijuar- 
ters are very injurious. 
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The Posiiien of East Ooaat Fewer, 


OI THHEAKS KUHJXU 


JULY-SEl’TEMBEIJ. 


Tin; (’Jii(‘r of tlio \\;loriiiary Division (Mr. W. MI Tower) furnishes tlu- 
hJInwinu' list of outbreaks of Kast Coast Fi?ver that liave oeeurred dur- 
ing the i)e;riod 20tli July to 20l.h September: — 

Dundee Vivmon , — Outhieaks on tlie farms ‘'^AVhile Bank'^ (adjoin- 
ing ‘J.i‘iniox), (oast of main line), ‘Jleilbron;’ ‘HJitzegt;^ 

‘•Langlaagle," “Slruisvogelspruil/' Junction/' ‘‘Taiiuietfontein.'’ 

I n/Jazt Dfi'lsion . — Outbreak 021 the farm *'llill Ciu^T' (portion ol‘ 
‘ Laiigefoiuein") . 

A(e,nindra Diviaiou , — Outbreaks on the farms ‘‘Lot I, iilokozi/* 
“J(.]L\et Xu. 3/’ ^‘Forest Beserve” (adjoining ‘^‘Sea A'iew*'), ‘'Woo.l- 
lancU/’ ‘':Siiniiysidc/’ '‘Location 2," ^‘Sca View.-’ 

/\'np Hirer Outbreaks on the farms “Kleijifonloin,’'" 

'‘Milk'haif* (adoiniug “Biverside,’' “.Ngulii/’ “Hamburg,'* “Doornhoek/* 
and “Maiawan s Kloof"), “Blauw Bunk** (shown on map as “Blue 
Bank**), west oL‘ line. 

liirhinond Division , — Uiitbreaks (ui the farms “The Jlili" (sub- 
division of '‘Ivruisfontein”), “Beeclivvood/* '‘Diepe Klof)/," “Iiulahmi 
Mission,*’ ‘'Arnold's Hill,” ‘Th-een Hill," “^Vew Windsor,*’ “Craigside" 
(rub-dj vision of ‘tTaarde Kraal"), '‘JUiekworild’ (sub-division of “Stratli- 
feldy"), “Hill Prospect" (sub-division of “Xottingliam"), “Dunbar 
1‘Ktato" {consisting of Lois in IWnship of Byrne). 

Lropo Division , — Outbreaks on tlie farms “Wolsley/’ “Lots 4 ami 
7, Lufafa,” “S. 38 and Batmans,^’ ^'Lot G, Mahlabatini/’ “Lot 24, Dronk 
Vim," “Bern, S. G2, Lea Fia,” “S. 73/' ^^B.Q./’ “Wesley/’ “Peanmont,” 
“Faxton," “Bern. S, 41,*’ “Claybrooke” (marked on map as “Bockcliffe"). 

lldcourt Division . — Outbreaks on the farms “The Poplars/’ “Stryd- 
poori/’ “Labusoliagnels Kraal," “Moord Spruit,” “(Jypherfontein/* 
“vSnelster," 'SSnowflake." 

Lower UmzimVnlu Division , — Outbreaks among Mr. Zeeran's cattle* 
at Poid Sljepslone, and on farms “Wbeatlands/’ “Montana/’ “Gosen/’ 
“Lmanger." 

/1//re/7 Division. — Outbreak on the fai’m Bisset Fynn’s Land No. 8.” 

Polcla Division . — Outbreaks on tlie farms “Buckquay” (S. 95 and 
9G ) , “If alf-m.y-right.” 

Camperdown Division,— Oi\ihveek% on the farms “Lynton,” “Moun- 
tain View'" (sub-division of “Vaalkop”). 
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Uinvoii. Division , — Outbreaks on the farms ^^Avondale'’ (portion of 
‘‘liwdokrans'’ ) , ‘‘Wyai’ds’’ (portion of Joodekrans’^) , ‘SSopliiadale/ 
"‘Val Vak Vlakte/^ ^'Gilboa” (Stiiirton) (sub-division of ""‘Takle Hoek'’). 

New, Hanover Division , — Outbreaks on the farms ^‘Muirton/’ (sub- 
divisioji of ‘‘UitmunteJid/’ '‘Kort KraiisklooP (sub-divisioii of ‘‘IvorP 
kransklooF’j. 

ImpendhU‘ Division, — Outbreaks on the farms ‘‘The 3b*st,'’ “Crowle/* 

Kcivca^fir Diri,sion', — Outbreak on tbe farm ‘‘Bosiioff Poort/' 


Correspondfettce . 

To THE Editor of the ^^Agricultural Journal.” 

8iK, — Vi\i\ you supply me with furtlier infonmiiioji. about this 
machine ? 

It a]>pear- lo luv tfint it would i‘e a most valuable maehiiio for the 
<).J'\S. west and poj'tions of Cape Colony for lilling in washouts. On 
.most faring wiiere these wadiouts occur tiierc is abundance of stone, ll 
would solve tlie problem of cleaning the land and stopping the annual 
eiD.-ions ))y sionn waters. 

Having an interest in i*n O.F.S. fann whore such an iini)lement, if 
as g*o<Kl as slah'd, would bo worth aliiiost its weight in gold, is my 
OACUSO for 1roul»!ing you, — Yours faithfully, 

JCrAllKIN 

ikt.). Box (-»j[ 

Lower Umkomaas. 

[\\Y have written to Australia asking for further iuloi matioJi le- 
garding the machine in question. — Kn. | 


When you whitew'^asli the interior of the poultry-house, mix a liberal 
amount of some good disinfectant or crude carbolic acud with the whiti‘- 
wasli just before applying it. Tliis will insure the destruction of all 
mites with which it comes in contact. 


When fowls produce deformed or soft-shelled eggs they slioulcl imve 
all stimulating food withlicld from them for a time. ILird grain should 
take the place of soft food, and some Epsom salts, about a ienspoonfui to 
over}' pint of water, until a cure is effected. 
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TIE FARMER BOYS’ PAGES. 
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Conducted by “Abator.” 

JIOxNTHLY ARTICLES, NOTES AND rAKAGEAPHS ON 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 



AND XAl'URE STUDY NOTES 


ii , 

BEGINNERS' IN AGRICULTURE AND .STUDENTS GENERALLY. 
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NoiBS for Ootoborm 


Bitbs oil the oi’ange trees, liuiidreds of snow-white buds, hesitating io 
•open fearful of what tlie weather may be! One (hiy luings a hot wiml, 
the next a thunderstorm ; one day a hent-lmze, the next a raiii-inist veils 
the Jiill-tops and lies like a whiU» mantel on the valleys. Hundreds ‘»f 
white flowers tilt the air with delicious fragrance — tlie strong scent of the 
oiange blossom. It is a ^'’beauty- feast; ' the orange-tree bride in spotless 
veil of wliite, her bridesmaids the naartje trees, tlie shaddo(*k and lemon 
lingering awhile I lie last of the wedding guests to go. 

Each suecessive rain brings the summer nearer. Jlie siher oaks 
flower, and the bliu‘ jackerauda tree. The mango bloom is over, nnK-ii 
•of it scattered by the wind and lost. The leaves fall singly from the 
loqnats; like a garment they drop from tlie orange trees, too, giving jda- e 
to new spring foliage of fairest green. 

Jn the Avorld beyond the pineap])h‘s, the butterflies ai:c out. In the 
busli the scholia tree has opimed, and the lords and the bees are happy, 
in it>! ilee}) rod blossoms lirimrul of honey. There are hornets abr<»ad and 
hairv caterpillars, strange moths and curious yellow spiders. 

Down ))y the ri\er tlie moiik(ws chatter noisily or steal. nnohs»M'\cd 
.among tlie hananas, ihiongh tlie tall grass glides a bright green inaiuba, 
i'on.^*(l by th<' warmth (»f the sunshine from its winter's rest. Thousands 
of tadpoles liang on the sand at the water's edge. If all liocomo ['mgs 
fliere will b(? no lack of eomerts in the summer-time. — ]\r. ll. 


Spring Studiosm 


si:hi)L1\(;s. 

liefore tlie rain 'ame the ground was as liard as coiiei t*ic, ]»:!r(died 
:and dry after the v/ Inter's di ought : now it is soft and spongy under .foot. 
AVithiu the soil, before the rain oame, lav many pris mm-s, liopde-^s <.»f 
■release so long as lliat. iron-bound judson tvall stretelied abovi' iliom. But 
now iJio rain has eome. Sinking into every crack and ere\i(‘e, bn^aking 
np the soil completely, it has carried down to tlieso little captives the 
news that tliey are free. And soon from out the dark damp grouml 
hujidreds of green shoots AvilJ shoot up gladly into tlie light. 

The careful parent plant, before it allowed eaidi seed lo drop into 
tlie gi^)und, provided it with a store of provisions. Tliis store tlie little 
seed has still. But the food is solid, and of no use until the rain comes. 
'Tlie seed Is .almit to start life as a new plant ; in fact, it is a baby plant, 
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rjid, like a liltie linrnan l)a]>3% it mu^t have liquid How does the 

raiu help tlie little seed to obtain its food?' You know that if you put a 
|>io(:e of s\i,i2:ar in a little water it will disappear, and wo* say it has dis- 
v^olved. So tlu* rain goes to tlie siorcliousc of the seed, and by dissolving 
and l\v otlio*!- ways it makes (>ut of this store food, and the very best food, 

loo, for the little baby plant. Mealie meal is made from the food ston*- 

of iho inai/e seedlings, baby beans feed on the part we eat. 

Lei us take some particular seed, say an Avocado pear seed, and see 
what we can find out about it. We remove the husk and find the ripe 
seed splitting in two. This is not the baby plant itself, but tlie store of 

food it ha- received from the parent tree. Now let us ])]ace it in a 

hynciutli glass or tumbler of clean water (flat end. down) and watch it 



grow. What liappens? The moisture soaks into the seed and vakes up 
the life within. The seed begins to grow. The first month it 
sends down a small root with smaller rootlets, tlie next month it sends up 
a tiny stem that grows taller and taller, and greener and greener, until) 
when about a foot high it puts out a cluster of beautiful loaves. 
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Tlsc root is tlio lirst part tlioii to issue i'roui the burst seed-coat. If' 
ill tJie groiiiicl, it winds spirally down among the particles of soil seeking 
aurkjiess and inoistiire; the little stem presses upward blindly and un- 
erringly towards light and air. 

The most sensitive jiart of the root is its tip; it pushes its way 
lliiTiugh the openings in the soil and seek< out the ])laces that are moist. 
The little stem nsiially protects itself by hending its head until clear of 
the soil, when it straigldens itself up and stands (ucet. 

1. Tile rain softens the ground and makes it possible for tlic little- 
seedlings to reacli the light. 

2, It soaks through the husk and wakes ii]) the little ])lant. 

o. It inoistons the food supply and mak(‘s ii available for food. 

Let us germinate a few seods^ say of mustard, on damp blotting 
pa]>or, or plant a few peas and beans in nmist sawdust or soil, and watch 
them grow. Lsually the first indicaiion of germination is the appearance 
above the ground of a pair of green leaves, diffident frorn the ordinary 
lea\es of tlic jdant. These first leaves are the s(‘ed-lea\os, or cotyledons. 
In uie pc'ii, acorn, and some other seeds the eotyledons remain in the 
ground wIku'c they decay; in others, eress and eabliagc, for in^tojice. they 
rise out of the s(nl and form tlie plant's first leaves. 

In the garden we must plant flower seeds of as many different kinds 
a- ]'Ossi!>le. During llie spring tli(‘se little seedlings will require a good 
deal of attention. If we wish tlieni to grow well and strong we miust not 
forget to water them earefally and siiade them from the lieat of the sun. 
Wo must watch o>'er tliein until the time comes, when they old enough, 
to be safely transplanted. 

Experiments prove that roots always bore tlieir way downwards to- 
wards moistuio iiiifl darkness, and stems pusli tlieir way upward, seeking 
tlie light. Place some seeds of white mustard, say that aie just starting 
to grow, on a pieei; of white muslin over a jar filled with wati'r, cover up 
with a hell-jar, and place in the .dark, and you will find Hint the young 
root^ will grow straight down, the young stems up. X<>w allow tlie light 
to fall in one direetion only, through a narrow opening, and in a few 
Iiours yrm will see that the young stems have turned towards the light, the 
young roots away from it. 

Plant some seeds in a sieve filled with damp sawdust, the roots will 
grow downwards as usual, but after they reaeli the air they Avill turn and 
grow up again. 

You know how house plants alwax’s look to the window. I wonder 
if you know how quick seedlings are to turn to the light? If you keep- 
them in a dark place and only show them a light for two or three minutes 
about every three-quarters of an hour, you will see them bend and how 
towards wlicre you held the light. 
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' Noimm anif Notion* t 

“ The world is so full of a number of ihinjfs.” 

We found a very tiny mantis yesterday, and the question was asked 
wil! it grow into a big one or it is a different variety? A butterfly does not 
glow after it ‘Conies out of its chrysalis, why should a mantis? 

It will grow into hig one. A mantis dilfers from a butterfly in that 
it does not pass through a eatcrx)il]ar or grub stage. They belong to the 
grasshopper and cricket family. The larva? when hatclied from tlie eggs 
are not unlike the mature insect (‘xcej)! that they are srnalh‘r and do not 
possess wings. Wings ari‘ formed gradually and there is no resting or 
pupal stage. These insect.:? feed in all tlieir stages, being active and 
voracious tliroughoiit tlieir lives. Thus they differ from butterflies and 
beetles Avhose jiupa^ are liaictive and do not feed. Some are very de> 
striudive. The “voet ganger-^." or hahy locusts, are almost as dost 
the winged locusts. — "'•Sc’OTTsvrLLK.'’ 


The Jacky ITvwnrvx. 

Tli(‘ only texidicok of Xature-.^tudv t:ie Hook of \aiurc alwjiys 
nq cn before* our eves and of which Ti?ne all too (jiiicklv turns the 
Hird-life is one of the most fascinating cliapiors, and because it is diirifult 
is lU) rea-'oii why it should l>e left <o seviM‘'‘ly aloiu*. We all know the 
.Johnny Ilaiiginan and tlie liarslmess of liis note*, hut had s(*iiie dilTcn'ia-e 
of opinion with regard to the colour of Ids ('oat. \V(' aiu' indehted to the 
Rev. N. Aliraliam for the bdlnwing note: — 

“An adult male is always cuiispicnously black and wliile. 'Flic 
female is nt>t (piiu* so decided. The young birds are very diilJ coloured, 
and Ibe bjj’ds the lavs saw must have l.>een young birds before they got 
tlieir full plumage. Tli(*i'e is, however, a Shrike or »T. Hangman tliat has 
a brown hack and there is another whose hack is a bright criujrion nr jvd, 
like tlie colour on a “biood-tinch/' but this bird is found higlier norrh. 
There arc a inimlier of species. 1 once saw a largi* specie*^ of JIangman 
llad was ^'o iniK'h lik<* a dove in size and ap^xairance that it was dilficvilt 
;+o (listiiiguisli it on the Aving.'^ 

Notes from Our Juniors, 

The Jacky is a very cruel bird. Once I saw a Jacky sitting on a 
b(,ibed wire fence. Three birds flew by; all of a sudden the Jacky caught 
:ihc young one. He th^n came bock to the fence. The father and mother 
saAv their little baby killed, so I took it and threw it out of their sight. 

The Jacky has lilack and Avhite feathers; it is found nearly every- 
where in Natal.— J\ KITH AnBiTTnyoT (S years). 
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The Jackie llaiigman k a black and white bird; it has a long bill^ 
which is very sluu*]). Jt is a clever bird and u^es other birds* cries and 
Jiahits. 

One (lay wJien I was out in tiie country J saw a Jackie pretending !(► 
be hint, when a pretty little bird came to see what was tla^ niattin*. Th<^ 
Jackie seized tlio bird, killed it, and hung it on a tlioru-tree. Once when 
] was ( litnhing a tree, I saw a Jackie's nest with a bio- jnec'C of lace in it. 
Another day [ saw a Jackie's larder, with a i‘ivt. five white ey(‘s, and ai 
fink all lianging in it. — A. Pukvoeijoast (Kf AIerchistr;n. 


\'KLO FLOWKUS. 

The first spiing j)usy fi-nm the veld — liny Howerettcs heautilul in? 
tlirJMSelves and still rwore leautifnl in tliat they ladd the projnise of tho 

}'car. 

\\ hat are they? A crocus ( A lionJoJirlnn Ihiclutiiou) in time to smile* 
at the snow on the Borg; ilanv will be himdreds in a day or two when tlic 
( oM jjjis gone. .V solitary blue iris shivering on its stern, a single tire- 
lily, a litHe ?car1(*t tlame. lieralds both of the great lily ])ageant we hope- 
!•) s( Five litile whit<* flowers { Wnnuhrn J\ nini.xsii') lilies in miniature, . 
forcrnniuo’s of the tlanisands lingering to emne with th(* grass. A liny 
('InsuM* of deep blue ilower.« ami darker hud'; {( 'IcnuJcudron Inrsuivtn) 
s>ic'‘t rounded buds and curb'd up stamens. T can M*e it grow ing close to- 
(ho ground whole beds of blue. Six little ftj/pu.rrs, golden as buttercups,, 
iir^ to a])])ear of the jnyriads of >tajs tJiat ere long will be gazing at llio 
sky. And one brave liltlc' rain’s horn {A pnnogeion X\afoJnt'<A tliat h-iS' 
n me II]) tlirougli the cold, dark mnd to ii^jl us tlie ])og will he white ivitli 
iliein ><.on. — ^TI iltox Ihua’’ 


SPIUMl JX XATAL. 

Poets have sung melodiously from time inijncmoriul of tin* deliglits 
of spring, but T do imt think any of them eoiild liavc ]>a'-;r(Ml any length 
of time in ^south Afiica. 1 should like to know liow can “a young man’s 
famy lightly turn to thoughts of love'' when the gales are blowing hi- 
very (welashes off, wlnm the dust grits hetweem his teeth, and the hot 
winds spoil his temper and make him use naughty language. A.s for the 
maidens, alas poor maidens, tliey are busy putting cold cream on tlieir 
complexions, and trying to combine a cool skirt with one heavy enoiigli to 
k(^) down. 

Oh no! Spring is all very well in a iiiei?, retired ('ountry spot in* 
England, with apple blossoms and thi igs, bill here in South Africa the 
ftooner we get it over the better. — 
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DAY AND NIGHT. 

Fjoju grey of tlusk tlic veils unfold 
To peai*] and anietliyst and gold — 

Tims is llie new day woven and spun. 

From glory of blue 1o rainbow s])ray. 

From sunset-gold to violet grey — 

Thus is the restful iiigbt re-won. 

F.M. 


THE JOYS OF GAHDEYING. 

'J'liCM’o is tlie beauty of form and colour — the remit of your own 
labours. TJiere is the joy of growth, the uniblding and ])erfcL?iing ‘.la.y 
(lay. There is tlic triiiuii)li of overc<mring diiticiillies. There is ilie 
c(U’tairity that Spring will follow AVinter, that in her generosity Nature 
will wipe off your inistakc'S and give more opportunities ^v]^ate^e^ tbe jiast 
has ])eeu. 

Sweetest and most lasting joy of all perhaps is tlmt ae(]iiaintance and 
'cc'jitaet with Nature in her different scarsons and moo:]s, whioli is the 
luwitage of the gardener. Who can describe in words tlie exquisite j'.y «'f 
the summer morning when you wander out at sunrise to l>e witli your 
garden, the new life of that magic moment, vvhich, till llio dew is otf the 
grass, is neither ^'Csterdny nor t«>-day but a Taradise of glitter and s<mg 
that lies betweem? Or who can paint the peace of the hour when flie 
dusk is slowly creeping on after the long, liot day, and y(ui linger fnnJJy 
among the sweet scents of your flowers, watering liercc ])icking off a dead 
•petal there, doing only sucli small and gentle ofli(e< as shall not disturb 
rtho twilight slumbers of the garden? — ‘‘'R,r8Ari.” 


Dry feeding is especially jirofltable for chicks during tbe summer, 
:as wet or moi^t maslics, if not (juickly eaten up, will sour and brood 
troubles will result. 


Gapes is best cured and prevented by careful use of air-slaked lime. 
A slight dusting in coops occasionally will act as a certain preventive. 
For chickens affected put a ic^w ounces in the bottom of a box, place the 
-chickens on it, cover with sacking, and shake up well. If repeated two 
or three times every two hours the worse eases will be cured. There is 
wo need to use turpentine and feather.— World. 
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THb PHnalpiBB Bf ManuHngm 

VII.— FARMYARD MAKURE {Continued), 

JlAViNd noted tlie nature and value of fann^'ard manure for fertilising 
inij'poses, we may now proceed to conFo'der tlie practical application of tliis 
form of manure. On nio^it famis where farmyard manure is made use of 
will be found a junnure lieap of wliich the manure is kept both for the 
purpose of rotting it and for accumulation until it is required or until 
tl^re is sufBeient for a field. Let us first consider what happens in tlii< 
manure licap, for an understanding of the more or less obneure ciiangcs 
wliicli take place during the process of fermentation, decomposition, or 
putrefaction, will enable ns better to understand how to conserve our 
manure in the most oeoiiohiical way. In order to understand the matter 
]uoperly we must realise that decomposition of organic matter of any 
kind is efb^cted ))y organisms of various kinds; and these organisms can 
be divided into two large classes. In one of these classes the organisms 
require a pleniiful supply of air in order to enable them to develop, and 
if air is excluded from them they will die. Tlte second class consists of: 
organisius wliicli do not rc(|iiire air — in fact if they have oxygen they will 
die. The organisms coming under the former of these two < ia--cs. are 
known as aero])i(*s, and those belonging to the latter class — lliat to say 
ll'ose which eanuot live in air — are called anaerobics. These tenn- .-lioiild 
1)0 remembered as they are commonly found in discussions on farmyard 
manure. (It will be noticed that the two words are the same with tlio 
exee])tion that the word applied to organisms not requiring air has the 
prefix ^^an”) Xow these two (dasscs of organisms are to be found in the 
manure heap, and it is tliey that produce the decomposition of the manure, 
i'oiisidering a heap on to which the fresh manure has been thrown and 
left tlicre without any attempt at directing the nature of the decomposition, 
in tlic centre of the heap wheie there is little or no air, the anaeroVhc 
organisms will be most active in doing their work, whilst away fi'orn the 
centre, where there is more air to be found, the aerobic organisms will 
preponderate. If that heap be left alone, as decay progresses the aerobic 
organisms will gradually increase in number and the anaerobic will gradu- 
ally disappear. Tlie anaerobic organisms break up the complex organic 
substances in the manure into new and simpler forms, and when they have 
done this they die and give place to the aerobic, which finally convert the 
organic matter into water, carbonic acid gas, and other simple substances. 
What we want, in conserving the manure heap, is to bring about the 
Tireaking up of the more complex organic compounds which the manure 
contains into relatively simple forms which can be made use of by crops. 
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Evidently, tlieri, the friends of tlie farmer are the oYg&mHm belonging to 
the anaerobic clas«; and we have eonsequentlj^ to take sneli steps as will 
exclude as far as jwsible the aerobic and piwide eouditions which will 
enable the anaerobic to continue unfettered in their work. To do .this we 
; sbouid cover the mann.i'e heap with a thin layer^ 5 or 8 indies thick, of 
eartli: and to assist further in keeping out the air from the heap, and 
also because tlie higlier the temperature tJie more rapidly will the manure 
; decay, we should throw water over the heap from time to time. In this 
: way we shall enalde the manure to ferment but slowly, and the result 
will be nicely rotted manure that has lost little of its fertilising virtues. 

Tli(‘ value of rotten manure, says Prof. Aikmaii, is, weight for 
V l ight, £fieatcr tlian that ol‘ I’ledi manure. Tlri< is due to the fact tliat, 
while the uater increases in amount, the loss of organic matter of a non- 
nilngeiuais nature more tlian coiinterlmlane(‘s the iiw-rease in water. 
T!i(‘ manure, therefore, hecomes more concentrated in quality. Prof, 
Aikman adds that the manure does not become richer ui manurial in- 
gn-dir nts, hut the forms in which these ingredients are prer^ont in rotten 
manure aie mote valuable, since they are more soluble. 

Tliere are three ways in wliieh farmyard manure may be applied to 
the field. It may either be set out in heajis and allowed to nuuain thus 
some time before being spread, or it may be spread broadcast ov(*r llu‘ 
jfic'ld and allowed to lie in tins condition for some time,, or finally it jnay 
he siu'cad mit and plougbeU in at om^e; a?Kl the last is p(?rhaps the Kah^'^f 
end mo^t ecmicinical method. As regaJ’ds the rate of appli(*ation ])cr 
acre, in Stepliens’ ‘‘Book of the Fariir’ the quantities advised are, H tu 
li tons p ‘I’ acre for roots, and from 15 to 20 tons together witli artificial 
fertiliser for potatoes. For general dressings CuMinan authorities recorn- 
. mend from 12 to 18 tons to the acre. It must he remembered, liowover, 
that tlie effects of farmyard manure are by n(» means confined to the 
I'ii'st sea-^on. lasting, as they do, over several years. 

{To be continued.) 


The loss in weight of an ordinary fowl by bleeding gnd plucking- 
amounts to almut 12| per cent, of tlie live weight. 


Worms in fowls, though they, do not often cause death, tend to pro- 
duce exhaustion and to reduce the supply of eggs. Farm Life gives the 
following treatment for them: — (Bve 10 to 15 drop.s of turpentine in a 
tablespoonful of sweet oil, night and morning, for three days. Another 
" remedy is 1-18 oi:. powered greoa nut, given every third morning before 
; feeding, followed by a tablespoonful of sweet oil two hotirs afteigwitrds- 




HOW TO MAKE A FARMER. 

Photogratfhs reproduced from Year Book of the United States Det>t. of Agriculture^ it^og. ) 
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FiWlT CULTURE. 


SOME CHATS FOR BEGIN*X1:R>S.— VI.* 


By ^Tomus/- 

In ihc.'io articles I do not propose to make any pretence of covering all 
1)1 undies of fruit culture^, however sketchily; tiiey pretend to lie nothing 
more than ^‘chats’^ for beginners on some of the more important branches 
<h* the suliject. In a series of preliminary articles, a nd especially in 
short articles such as the present, it is liardly necessary to endeavour to 
give anything like a complete exposition of Hie science; and what is neces- 
sary, I tliink, is, by touching on the more important branches of the 
subject, to introduce the novice in the practical way to fruit cnlture, so 
that he may become fitted to follow intelligently text liooks on the subject 
oi‘ articles on liranehes of it wliieh appear from time to time in other 
I'ai’ts of the AgricuUiiral JountaL In pursuance of this plan we will pass 
o\cM‘ the subjects of the situation of orchards, manures and soils (whicli 
<‘an be discnssed later in separate artleles), and eonsidc'r next the sub- 
ject of transplanting. 

In speaking of the transplanting of fruit trees we refer to seedlings 
more jiarticularly — seedlings which aiv probably being used at stocks on 
wliich to graft or bud better kinds of frnit«. The seed is planted in tlu' 
nursery, and wlien the young trees have developed suffitieiitly they are 
taken up and planted out in tlie, orchard or wherever tliey are to remain. 

In considering this suhjeei: of transplanting the important point 
wbi(*]i we have to note is the set-back to the tree occasioned by the 
jiraetically inevitable mutilation of the roots when the ycuxng trees are dug 
up and liow best to minimise the danger to tlie tree occasioned by this 
mutilation of the roots and by the change of conditions consequent on the 
re-eslablishment of the tree in new surroiindings. 

To begin with 4t should be realised that as a general rule tlie 
roots of the tree are spread out all round the tree to tlie same distance 
as the height of the tree itself, so that if a tree is four feet high the circle 
of roots will be 8 feet in diameter Realising this, it is easy to under- 
stand that it is practically impossible to prevent the destruction of a 

^ Owing to an oversight I omitted last monMi to state that the Illustrations ot the 
processes in connection with budding and grading, on page 3B7 of the Jourual were 
taken from ** The American Fruit Culturist 
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poriJou of the roots when a young tree is transplanted, and furthermore, 
why in transplanting in the ordinary way, trees are so often set hack in 
their growth. A little thought will show that if you remove a portion of the 
roots of ilie tree you thereby cut off to a corresponding extent part of the 
usual supplies of sap to the leaves above, and as a result not only does 
the ia*ee suffer for the want of sap but also the loaves themselves throw 
oil more "uoisture than the tree is able to replace by means of the roots. 
It would tlierefore not be surprising if a tree which had a large per- 
centage of its roots removed in the course of transplanting were to 
wither and die without over having the chance of recovering, but, as I 
ha^’e said, we cannot help destroying a certain proportion of the roots, 
and consequently we must take somer steps to restore the balance wliicli 
under ordinary conditions is maintained between leaves and roots. To 
do this we must remove a percentage of the leaves of the transplanted 
tree corresponding to the proportion of roots removed, by pruning back 
seme of the branches. 

First of all the roots themselves, after the tree has been dug out, 
should be carefully gone over and all the bruised portions cut off clean 
so as to prevent decay and assist them in healing over. Then we must 
prune hack the top of the tree itself. How far this should be done de- 
pends upon the climate ; in a moist atmosphere the leaves throw out less 
moisture and consequently less leaves need to be removed than in the case 
of a dry atmosphere wtere the leaves will perspire more freely. As a 
guide the shortening back should be to the extent of one quarter of the 
length of each shoot of the previous year’s growth, and if, owing to the 
diyness of the climate, it is thought necessary to shorten back consider- 
ably, the shoots should be cut down to one strong bud just above the 
previous year’s wood. Do not cut off large branches at random, as this 
will spoil the shape of the tree. In the matter of the degree of shorten- 
ing hack regard must also to some extent be had. to the kind of tree 
concerned. For instance, trees which reproduce new shoots quickly (as, 
for instance, the peach), can be shortened back more than those which 
do not throw out new shoots as freely— an example of which is tlie apple. 

So much for tjie pnining of the tree. Having prepared tlic roots in 
the manner described, a bed of mud should be prepared, and the whole of 
the roots ehould be dipped into the mud, so as to keep them from contact 
from the air. The next matter is the setting of the tree. The first rule 
to remember is not to set the free deeper than it stood before it ^as re- 
moved in the nursery— unless, of course, there is a possibility of the 
ground settling awa.v from the tree as a result of its having been newly 
ploughed. If the soil has been dug too deep make a mound in the cenit^ ' 
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vof the Jiole so as to raise tlie tree. Let the hole be wide, so that the roots 
auay be well spread out aud not cramped togetlier. Then take soiue fine, 
ffioh mould and carefully fill in all the interstices between the roots — this 
•should he done with the band I)y preferenc^e. Fill in the rest of the eartli 
and raise it 2 or 3 inclies above the ordinary surface of ground in oi’d(‘r 
to allow for settling. If there is danger of damage by high winds a stake 
tshould he driven into the bottom of the hole alongside the stem of the 
tree before the roots are covered; linen or straw bands should be used for 
4ying ibe tree to the stake. 

(To he continued,) 


IhfU’KLV Pear as a Fodder pL^iXT. — The despised ‘prickly p('ar 
llias been ])roved by some Soulli Australian dairymen in the I'ar north 
to bo an exc(‘lleJit fodder for milking cows. In the absence of other gr(?eu 
food some of the varieties of prickly pear did good service, but a (.'Crtain 
proportion of dry feed was supplied at the same time, as the pear 1)y itself 
was too laxative. Some of the varieties grown were almost thornless, but 
ibe most satisfactory kind was that with large round Icavo's and well 
•spiked. Tlie spikes, it must be understood, have to be well scorched Ije- 
fere the cattle touch the pear. One grower strongly recommends tlite 
aiticle, as, once established in the very diy country, he estimates five acres 
•’would amply supply nearly 50 head of , cattle, and keep them in milk for at 
least three months. For country that cannot be irrigated this should 
•prove useful in serving the needs of dairy cows, as the prickly pear is an 
•(xiremely hardy plant. — {Dalgeii/s T{evien\) 


SOME ^-DON^TS” FOB CATTLE BBEEDEBS. 


TiON^T mistreat your cattle by not feeding and watering them properly, 
and th;m expect them to give good results. 

Don"t expect your cattle to be good to you unless 3 "ou are goiod to 
-them. 

t)on"t ever kick a calf. It might kick hack, then your feelings would 
hurt 

Don’t think your cattle have reached i)crfettion, hut strive to make 
^hem better. 

Don’t sell a mean bull to your neighbour for breeding purposes. If 
^ou do, his calves are liable to be mean, in which casp it will be a had 
sadvertisement for your breeding. 
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Sojmm of 

By Claude Fuller.’*' 

1 N" studying entomology, the very first thing one has to learn is what an. 
iusoct is, because the term is so frequently applied to animals that are not 
in>ects, and not even related to insects. If you glance at the screen yoia 
will see a portrayal of a lobster or crayfish. Now one never thinks of 
calling a lobster, a crab, or a prawn an insect, and yet they are much 
(•losor relatives than a nuiiiber of small creatures whicdi get the name. 
Insects, in short, belong to a group of animals wliicli have outer skeletons' 
and jointed )c‘gs. Anyone who has eaten a lobster, a crab, or a prawn,, 
knows that the outside skeleton has to be removed before the soft, mus>- 
cular body is arrived at, and also that the meat is to be found inside the* 
jointed tubular legs. One has only to carry the well-known stmeture of 
a lobster in mind to sufficiently realise the principle upon wliich the 
bodies of insects and their near relatives are built. In point of fact, tliese 
“insects of the sea’’ arc very like to the insects of the land, and I would 
(Law your attention to the points of resemblance between a lol)ster and n 
tiuo insect, and the differences. As in one, so in llie other, we find three 
regions — the head, the thorax, and the abdomen. In insects, we find one 
pair of antenna'*, but in the lobster two pairs are present. Insects have* 
six logs: lobsters always more. The feature that distinguishes lobsters 
and the like froiu nil other jointed limbed animals is that they breathe by 
true gills. 

Sl'lDEUS, SCOKPIDXS, AX1> MlTUS. 

Closely related, to the insectb are the spiders, scorpions, and miteSi. 
In one form or another you are well acquainted with the members of this 
class. The peculiarity of their structure lies in the cementing together of 
the head and thorax so that the bod}’' is made up of two great regions 
instc‘acl of tliree; further, they never possess antema?, and always have- 
eiglil legs. 

A familiar illustratitjn of this crlass of animals is the daddy long- 
li'gs, who, despite the extreme length of his legs, never lifts his body up 
any more than is absolutely necessary when he walks. In America, these 
peculiar spiders, wdiich are perfectly harmless, and feed upon small insects, 
are called ^fiiarvestiiKm.*’ Children catching tliem say: ^^Grandfather Grey- 
board, tell me wdierc the cows are, or I will kill you.” As the poor 
creature |>oints its legs in all directions, it usually earns it- freedom, but 
too often not without the loss of one or more legs. 

Adapted from a lecture deHvered under the aiisoiees of the Durban Horticultural ^ 
^5o<i1ety, September, The illustration* referred to (which were thrown on to a. 

; screen wdth a lantern) are not reproduced here. 
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Spiders are all predaceous, feeding mostly on iiiFeots, and our Jicxt 
picture shows a jumping spider feeding upon a caterpillar. Later, in 
discussing the true insects, cases of wliat is knoun as protective niimiery 
will be illustrated, where insects resemble animate and inaniniate ob- 
jects, so as to escape from their natural enemies. In the picture now 
hefore us, we, at ilrst sight, see only a cluster of golden yellow Howejs; 
with more attention, however, you will noti(!e two yellow sjuders, whoso 
•colour closely ap23roximates that of the flowers, so that they may, wiiii 
more success, lie in wait for unwary insects which might otherwise l>o 
frightened off by the sight of them. Tiiis i)eculjar imitaiiou of t-olonrs 
for aggressive purposes can be noiieed almost any day and in any garden^ 
the search of a l.>ed of white flowers seldom failing to reveal the presence 
•ot several white spiders nestled amongst them. 

Some Notokious Pests. 

Closely related to the spiders are the mites, the small mites such as 
Ted spider, sheep scab, and the cheese miles, and the great inites, or tick-!. 
Among this group we liave some very not-rriotis ])ests, and rerent re* 
searohes have sliown that, in Soull) Africa especially, ticks arc res|M)n>il)ie 
for the transmission of many serious animal diseases. 1'he illnslratinu at 
present before us shows ihe small blue tick — the engorged female stage — 
notorious as the transmitter of ordinary Pedwatcr. Ticks liave life cvch*s 
very similar to those of insects, and oiir next illustration shows tlie 
metamorphoses of this common blue tick. The female is stnui laying 
•eggs, from which emerges the yonng six*legged larva\ whieh suhse^juenlly 
become nymphs, and later develop into males or females, in whicli stag‘% 
ns may he judged by the figures, a marked difference exists h(»tw(‘en t!c» 
sexes. A remarkable feature exhibited liy the blue ticks is tliat Inning 
orce reached a host they go through all their transfonnations upon it, 
whereas other ticks, such as the bont, or tortoisesliell. next sliown in its 
various stages, leave the host twice, once to chang(‘ fnmi larva^ to nymiVi?, 
and next to (*hange from nymiih to adnlt. 

Ceotipedes and Mielii’edes. 

The next division or class of animals nearly related to coni- 

prises the centipedes and millipedes. Those creatures have tuliiilar IxaVes 
made up of a series of nearly equal-sized Segments or rings, to wliich are 
attached, in the case of centipedes, one pair of legs, and in the ease of 
millipedes, two pairs—hence the popular names of ‘^hundj*ed legs'’ and 
‘^^ou.sand legs ” Many species of centipedes are poisonous, hni tlie pic- 
tureaused to illustrate this class represent a hencfiidal (‘r(*atnr(\, ilio house 
•ceuitipcdc. This delicate, long-limbed centipede is greatly feared, and 
fis often as not destroyed, whereas it is not only quite harmless, but a 
great enemy to silver fish, moth, and even bed hugs. The thonsnnd legs 
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or iiiillei^ecles are most familiar creatures, and bur picture shows tlio^ 
large common Ibrni frequently met with. This is quite liarmless in every- 
way, but sonic of the smaller kinds destroy potatoes and otlior root crops.. 

We now come to the insects themselves, and .1 think it will be more 
instructive and convenient if we review these in the more important of 
the natural orders into which the class is divided. Upon the structure of 
insects I have alread}'' made some reference, and, apart from the fact that 
some take their food in a liquid form by suction, and others bite and, 
(iiew, it is really only necessary to point out iq>on this occasion Iiow they 
breathe. The diagram before us shows the breatliing system of an aphis, 
arid it will serve as an example for all insects. The interior of an insect^s 
)>ody coni a ins a network of filamentary tubes wliich connect up with a* 
mnnfjcr of main tubes which end in small orifices in the body wall. Those^ 
orifices are along each side of the body, and, as a general rule, there are 
1\vo in each segment. The air enters these openings, and travels along 
the tubes. There is no regular inhalation or exhalation in the sense that 
j'esoiio. The importance of a knowdedge of how insoids bi'eatlie lies in 
the fact that it is only by suffocating them in one way or another that 
a number of injurious kinds can be satisfactorily dealt with. 

After A. 

The first order of insects is that known as aptera, In'causc its mem- 
bers are all without wings. Of course, there are many wingless insects 
in the other orders, but tbej' are abnormal, and arc wingless because 
eiflier the wings have never been necessary, or they have disappeared 
ilirough non-use. Tlie true aptera are illustrated by the familiar silver 
fisli and spring-tails, Not only are the aptera the simplest insects in their 
stiiicturo and development, undergoing none of tlie remarkable ebanges 
which most other insects do, but they are the most ancient forms, and. 
are the present-day representatives of the ancestors of all insi'cts. 

Ephemerida. 

The delicate little May flies, creatures of a few hours’ delight, foi’zrr 
Ilje second order of insects. They drop their eggs — myriads of them, in 
a little parcel — into the water, where the early stages are passed. The- 
larva?, or young, of which a drawing is given, are remarkable for thcr 
gill plates along each side of the body. Most remarkable of all, however,, 
is Ihe transformation into the adult stage. Although the adult insect 
may only live for a few hours, in its early stages it lives for one or several 
years, and then changes to a nymph. From this nymph there issues out 
cf the water an apparently perfect May-fly, which, after flying a 
while, alights and sheds its skin again, the skin coming from all parts of 
the body, including the wings. This feature is not met with in the ease? 
oi other insects, and it would l)e impossible to assign any reason for it. 
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Odokaxa. 

The members of the next order are the familiar insects known as 
dragon flies, characterised by long, narrow, finely-netted and powerful 
wings. There are two groups of dragon flies, the heavier-bodied which, 
vvhen at rest, extend the wings horizontally, and the ligliter-bodied — 
scmetimes called ‘‘July” flies — ^which fold the wings over the bod\. A 
curious feature about dragon flies, which you may i>erlinps have noticed, 
is that tiiey cannot walk. This is because the legs are set in a basket -liko 
arrangement, to aid them in holding and eating their prey when in flight. 
Tlieir eggs are dropped into the water, and the young which hatch there- 
from are veritable dragons of the deep, aglj'-visaged creatures, praying 
ui'jon all sorts of small aquatic animals. The comical appearance of the 
face is due to the fact that the remarkable lower lip with which they catch 
11 eir prey is folded over it in the form of a mask. Despite the many 
superstitions with which these insects are surrounded, they arc quite 
harmless. 

ISOFTERA. ^ 

The next natural order with which we have to deal contains only one 
faniil}^ the termites — better known and notorious for the damage which' 
they do throughout the wanner parts of the world as white ants. They 
are, of course, not tnie ante, nor are they all related, but they liavc cor- 
lain social habits similar to those of ants, and some external resemblance 
to them in shape. Every white ant colony is divided into several classes. 
First, there are the workers, constituted of undeveloped males and 
females, whose businesj it is to build tlie nests, collect and carry food for 
the community, and bring up the young. Then there are the great-headed 
soldiers, also more or less developed creatures of both sexes, who are siip- 
pc.sed to guard the colony, and certainly the big jaws with which they are 
provided, look very business-like. Last, we have the royal class of kings 
and queens, better called the fathers and mothers. After rains, tliese 
royal couples, if mature, leave the nests in great swarms, and fly about 
in the air. Falling to the ground, tliey dispense with their wings and 
pair off, each male selecting a female whom he follows blindly, until, as 
a general rule, disaster overtakes the couple. However, but two or three 
couples in every thousand survive the vicissitudes of the wedding flight, 
and these form the new netts and colonies, becoming the future king and 
mother-queen of the colony. It is generally’’ accepted that of themselves 
these mates cannot found a colony, but require a staff of workers and 
soldiers drawn from an established community to help in the self-ap- 
pointed task. I have every reason to believe, however, that they can do 
so, rearing their first-bom themselves. Thus the new nest starts in a 
very small war, but as soon as the numbers of young have increased 
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suificiently, they take up the duties and look *after their parents. Be- 
lieved of further responsibilities, and ensconced in a palace all to them- 
selves, tile queen and king keep one another company, fed by their at- 
tendant young. Soon eggs begin to develop much more rapidly, and the 
queen swells enormously, in some tropical species the abdomen swelling to 
six or seven inches in length. As soon as the eggs are laid, they are 
carried off by the workers, and the young subsequently placed upon tlie 
fungus beds to feed. These fungus gardens are found in the nests of 
most of our Natal termites, 

Forfioulida. 

The next order is constituted of a single family also, the earwigs. 
These creatures are supposed to creep into the ears of sleepers, but there 
is absolutely no record of sueli a thing ever occurring. It is much more 
likely tliat tiioy got their popular name from being found in the ears of 
grain. 

{To he continued,) 


ShBBp NatBSm 

A WET tieece is not comfortable, even in hot w(?ather. 

Good lambs are never reared unless they receive a favourable start in 
life. V 

Mutton sheep give the best I'eturns when fed for that purpose Avlieu 
young. 

A sheep must produce a variety of products if it is to be most profit- 
able. 

In order to realise the most for wool there must be a uniformity of 
condition. 

Everything that decreases the cost of production is so much self-help 
for the wool grower. 

Tlie profit of wool growing depends as much on the cost of produc- 
tion as the selling price. 

By do(*king and castrating Iambs when the animals are from eight to 
ton days old they receive practically no set-backs. 

There are no animals on the farm that are more particular in regard 
to the quality of their food than sheep. 

If the sheep becomes costive, oil meal will remedy. 

Any ewe that has weak, watery eyes is either in poor health or 
-constitution., . ■ * ^ i ^ 

' ' ' ‘ . < . ■ j. * ^ i ^ ''N 
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MiwmB NoiBBm 


The stallion’s head should be clean, sharply chiselled and square, hi^ eyes 
full of bright, soft fire, and hia head gracefully set on. 

The compactness of his frame and body is of great importance. His 
kgs and feet should be of great quality, for his foals will inherit much of 
tlie qualities of the extremities from him. 

Every breeder will admit that beyond all question of doubt both the 
stallion and the mare have each direct and distinct influence over their 
oflTspring in regard to size, quality, shape, courage, health and s<nindncss. 

If the Jiiure’s and tlie stallion’s predecessors have produced good colts 
and fillies they are all the more valuable for breeding purposes. 

When selecting a well-bred mare, observe that the hair of the mane 
and tail is fine and perfectly straight. Waving or coarse hair denotes 
bad blood. 


Polntws from iho Pon^ 

Disicask often comes as a result of overcrowding. 

No class of farm stock can utili.s(5 screenings so well as poultry. 

Early liatched pullets, if kept growing all siunmer, will commence 
laying reasonably early in winter. 

With poultry, as with other stock, food may be wasted by feeding 1o<> 
much as well as by feeding too little. 

Always use a pure-bred male in the flock, no matter of what hr»/ec1 it 
may be, and the cliicks will be uniform. 

Don’t overcrowd your birds in the warm weather, or you may Iiave 
•catarrali or gapes amongst your poultry. 


Correspondence, v^hether in the form of notes, comnienis, or in- 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest will be 
published and replied to in these pages. All communications should be 
addressed to ^^Aratou/’ C.o. Editor, “Natal Agricultural Journal,” 
Mariizburg. 


All correspondence on matters ijonnected with irrigation in the 
Province of Natal should be addressed to the Acting Secretary for Lands, 
Dei^rfmcnt of 
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M^te&rotogio^t Reiurrnsm 

Meteorological OhsenfaHon& taken at (he Gtrvf. Stations for the Month oj Aiigmt^ 


STATIONS 


1 Tkmperature (Fahr. Deg-) 

1 

Rainfall (In Inches) 


Means for Month 

e -5 

•II 

<t W 

Minimum 
for Month 

Total for 
Month 

0 (ID 

d <? 
k: J 

Heaviest 
rainfall in 
t day* 

Fall 1 Day 

O «,» 9 

Total for 
same period 
from July i 
iQop 

Maximum' Minimum 

i 

Observatory 


72*3 

1 

i 65-9 

94 

47 

1‘04 

3 

•63 

8 isr 

J *48 

1-92 

Stanijer 


7 r )‘5 

1 52 0 

98 

45 

•14 

1 

•14 

Isl 

•14 

2-01 

Verulani 


7 .s*d 

i 61*5 

90 

44 

•61 

6 

•46 

3 (th 

•78 

1*76 

Umbojfintuini 


73*7 

i 50*8 

95 

43 

1*35 

4 

•74 

81 . St 

2 * 0 () 

2*13 

Winkle Spruit 


72 MI 

; 52*9 

94 

4 T 

1‘80 

4 

•03 

SCth 

1*38 

1*83 

Port Shf'pslone 


71 •& 

. 52*7 

89 

15 

1*27 

5 

•50 

1 & 17 

2*07 

1*20 

Imbizana 


74*2 

S 61*1 

93 

44 

1 

4 

•60 

2 nd 

2*03 

1*17 

Uinzintn 


73-2 

47*0 

78 

37 

1*33 

3 

•J 8 

IS A 20 

I *90 

1-39 

Mid-IIh>vo 


71-7 

53*0 

91 

39 

1*48 

7 

•61 

2 iul 

1*86 

1*22 

Bulwer 


fw{*(» 

39-2 

81 

24 

•88 

9 

*34 

19 th 

•95 

— 

Richmond 


70*2 

44 7 

89 

33 

2*50 

5 

1 *(«» 

Jst 

2-89 

•99 

Krantzkiooi' 

, , 

71-3 

61 *9 

88 

46 

U 23 

7 

•31 

2 nd 

1*28 

1 * 23 . 

Maritzbur^f 


72 *« 

45*1 

90 

33 

1*83 

6 

•no 

3 .th 

1-89 

• 9 .> 

(-'edara 

. . 

♦Jl-h 

30*3 

87 

21 

1 -33 

12 

•20 

2 iid 

1 ‘39 


H<jv\ tek 

. . 

Cl »‘7 

40*7 

80 

28 

1*43 

4 

•70 

30 th 

1 *60 

•70 

New Hiino\»rr 


7 (i*<' 

14*5 

92 

32 

1*21 

0 

*45 

1 st 

1 - 4 J 

1*08 

Krant zkop 

i 

73 *S> 

48*7 

79 

42 

*39 

3 

•28 

1 st 

'39 

1*52 

Grey town 


72*1 

4 S *7 

88 

32 

1*45 

0 

•83 

31 St 

1*60 

r 45 

Lid (jetton 

. . ; 

72*0 

32*7 

87 

2 t> 

1*50 

7 

•55 

30 th 

1*61 

•71 

Nottingham Road 


(I 8 *U 

32*0 

85 

18 

*50 

4 

•27 

1 st 

1*30 

•09 

Estcourt 


7 I-I 

40*5 

86 

30 

— 






*97 

\Ve«.‘nen 


81 -y 

38*4 

{*3 

28 

*06 

1 

•06 

3 (lth 

•00 

i *49 

Ladysmith 

, , 

78*0 

42*0 

89 

29 

•28 

0 

•15 

31 st 

•28 

1*77 

Dundee 


73 Ml 

45*0 ! 

8 ) 

1 35 

— 




— 

2 '09 

J^cwcastle 


8 U’ft 

28*7 

87 

1 

— 

— !' 


— 


1-06 

Charlestowr> 


7 u*y 

37*1 

84 

23 

•ot;» 

1 

•00 

13 th 

•00 

1-51 

Utrecht 


S 3 *« i 

23 1 

93 

18 

— 



— j 

... 

2*00 

\'ry he id 


74*9 

» 48*0 

80 

33 

•13 

5 ! 

•JO 

2 nd ' 

•13 

2*21 

Paulpietersluirg^ 


77*4 

4 t *9 

89 1 

30 

•»»♦.» 

2 i 

•oO 

2 A 2 sl 

•21 


Njfomi Forest 


07 Ml 

I 47 0 

83 1 

37 

•81 ! 

10 1 

*22 

1 st ! 

•97 

2 *o 7 

U born 1)0 


71*1 

62-2 

79 

41 

- 1 

' 

.. .. 

— 

liO 

1*95 

Nimj^orna 


73*3 

47*2 

91 

37 

*20 

3 

•10 

I 9 lh ' 

•37 

1*90 

Hlabisa 


73*2 

49*1 

90 1 

15 

•30 

2 ' 

* 3 o 

20 th ! 

•19 i 

ri 3 

Mahlabatlni 


77*8 

40 2 

9 :.» i 

31 

.11 1 

2 : 

•07 : 

25 iV 3 oi 

•04 . 

1-45 

Eiuftani’eni 


70*2 

52*9 

lOU 1 

44 

1 81 ! 

* i 

•07 

31 st 

‘ 2*15 j 

4*22 

Mtun/ini 


81*4 

i 5 a *0 

97 ! 

40 

3*88 j 

7 ; 

1 '09 

17 th i 

5 • 8 ! 

0*60 


Me/c^ftrohirical Observations taken at Private Stations Jor the Month of Angnst^ 


STATIONS 


Maritzbuiif BoUinkui Gardens 
Ottawa 

Mv->unt Edg-ecoinbe 
Coriiubia . . 

Milk wood Kraal 
Blackhurn 
Saccharine . . 

Umzinto, Boneva 
Riet Vlei 

Cedarn -Hill Station 
Cedara — Vlei Station 
Winkcl Stiruft 
M'ettOen 

Castle 
U^hlanfroni 


T KMPKRATt’RF. 

(In Fahr. Degs.) 

Rainfall (In Inches) 

I 5 

E 

P 


V. , 

[ Heaviest 

e 2 

Ir 

s <£ 

J S g 
E'^.5 

ox 

ss 

Q 

'S 

I rainfall in 

I day 

Total for 
Year fron 
July I, 19 

iifi 

CS ffl 

is 

tS* 

0 

JC 

Fall 

j Day 1 


92 

i 31 

r8*j 

4 

:*16 

3oth 

1*93 

•kti 

— 

j — 

•99 

5 

'42 

31st 

1*31 j 

— 

— 

I — 

•97 

5 

•44 

31 St 

1*28 

... 

— 

' — 

1 rii 



- - 

1*59 

...» 


— 

*52 

— 



•67 : 



— 

; — 

•78 

— 


! — 

1*00 



— 

— 

1*02 


— 

...... 

1*29 



— 


1*38 ^ 

3 

'49 

30th 

1*88 

— 


— 

*40 1 

8 

•24 

31st 

*90 

,1*01 

85 

30 

1*56 

7 

*86 

31.st 

1*56 



87 

24 

1*32 

It 

*83 

dist 

1*^2 



94 

47 

1‘3U 

4 

•63 

Both 

r*88 

•33 

89*6 

34 

'10 

1 

•10 

3L;l 

24 *n 

»*3:i , 

67*58 

41-16 

•58 

4 

*26 

\m 

•73 

row 

— 


rsG 

4 

•59 

17th 

172 
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Goal aitf# Labour Roiurn. 


Return of Coal Raised and Labour EmployetUt the Natal Collieries for the month of August. 1910 


COLLIERY 


Natal Nnvigfation 
I>url>ftu) Navigation 
Elandslaa^te 
GltMicoe (Natal) 

St. (leorge's 
Natal Cambrian 
Dundee . . , 
South African 
Hlobiine 
Bumsidr . , 
Hatting' Spruit 
Ramsaj 
Newcastle . , 

Natal Steam 
Tnlan.'i 
Baliengeich 
W esl J..,ejinoxl<m 
Dewar's Anthracite 
Moi>i Klip'!' 
Vryheidt 
VaalbankJ 


Totals 


(\jrri'.sp!)jidlng ISlonth, '09 


Average Labour Einphtyed 


Productive W'»»rk 


Abo\c I Below 

Ground j Ground 


:i7u 

:tii 

I6.S 

255 

17l» 

212 

U>(> 

142 

1«1 

fli4 

H2 

71 

83 


2,SUi» 


2,0«'5 


723 

71» 

752 

&4‘.‘ 

4i»l» 

r>it 

4il» 

429 

349 

S2l 

:ut» 

1S2 

317 

214 

ItM 

93 

s:4 

u 

u 


Total 


' 1,093 

i 955 

I 1.003 

! 7t»7 

754 
093 

’ Util 

595 

I 491 

; 5(.2 

j 4.39 

I 2Ui 

‘ 391 

297 
241 
170 
139 
29 
1 1 
12 
I 


9.511 


Un- 

prod uctivi 

Work 


(i 

J3 

30 

24 


20 

4s 


5,116 


H.021 


I,tt99 

90« 

1.093 

731 

7U1 

725 

Util 

UI5 

539 

U35 

44U. 

270 

401 

297 

241 

191 

Ml 

29 

14 

12 


9,883 

P 

8,373 


Outiut 


I 

Total i 


T<»ns (iwt, 


29,183 

22,U58 

19,808 

18,124 

1«,41U 

14,424 

13,074 

10.897 

10,73o 

10,ti57 

8,727 

7,I»H1 

«,8t)3 

U,18U 

4,921 

2,445 

1,850 

210 

128 

25 

8 


203,854 15 


19 


152,187 


ICurf>iie;ins , . 

Natives 

Indians 


Prodnetite Work 


Above 

Below 1 

Total 

Ground | 

Ground 

234 

2lu 1 

44 4 

9.HU 

4, ,393 

5.373 

1,595 

2,102 1 

3.697 


Un- 

productive 

Work 


Total, i Total. 
Aug.. 1910 ; Aug., rqoc) 


i .50 491 423 

! 219 ' 5,592 4. 4 >5 

; 1(H» I 3,797 I 3,515 


" Cost charged to Capital Account. t(lncludes July return, 1 July retuin, 


Mines Department, Pietermaritzburg, 
7th September, 1910. 


CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner id Mines. 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED, 


Retorn of Coat Bunkered and Exportetl from the Port of Durban for 

Bunker Coal •• •* 

Coal Exix>rteil . . . . • • ■ 


the month of August, 1910 : -- 

Tons. C'vt* 

,, 96,028 17 

21,937 4 


Total 


117,066 1 


Cusitoms Hbtiate, Port Natal. 
7lh September, 1910. 


GEO. MAY8TON, 

CoUectoi of (iu.stoim, N'ital. 
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P^umd MoHoom, 


T ' . 

:Notification is contained in the Frovittdal Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
Areleased, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specified : — 

Os THE 5 TH October. 

Hatting Spruit ( Dundee ) —{}) Brown donkey mare; (2) Two mouse coloured 
donkey mares ; (3) Two mouse coloured donkey yearlings ; (4) Brown coloured donkey 
yearling, No visible blends, and low condition. (5) Four merino sheep, ewes, left ear 
slit, piece punched out tip of right ear, no brands, in low condition. 

hihlazatye (Vryheid) — (1) Merino ewe sheep, 4 tooth, no brands, top of both ears 
winkel haak ; (2) Merino ewe sheep, lamb of above, no brands, top of both ears winkol 
haak, about five months old. 

Muden ^ Donkey, female, colour grey, black mark down each shoulder, 

mark of trace on right side, no brands or marks. 

Soferino ( Gourton ) — (i) Merino she^, branded C.D. on left side, V shape slit in 
left ear; (2) Merino sheep, branded HSUl on back, V shape slit in right ear. These 
two animals are impounded, but still running in Nalans Location, Tabamhlope. 

On the 19 TH October. 

Donnyhrooh (Polela) — (1) Two white ewe go its. Impounded by O, Walton, 
Orcenvale, Ixopo. {2) White sow. Impounded by J. Simpson, Creighton, 

NOTICE. 

The Gaoler, Umsinga, has been appointed as Poundkeeper at Pomeroy, Division of 
Helpmakaar, with effect from the date of assuming duty, 7 *u'e J. van der Westhuysen, 

; resigned. 


Land and Agricultural Lean Fundm 


The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established, and the Board are 
prepared to receive applications for advances on .security of first mortgage on fixed property. 

- Appilcations must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
witn full particulars as to the conditions under which advances are made, from the office of 
/ the Fund, Colonial Offices, I’ietermaritzburg. 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loau 
Fund, P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritiburg. 


Diamond Orlllingm 


'43oms of thfi d6parttti4&nial diamoiid drilling plantB are at present disengi^d and 
Availal^le for hire for boring tor either minerals or water. Fatiiimiars as to 
of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

CHA8. J. GEAY. 
GomnUiiloiw of Mtoei i 
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Rmiarn of Fmrmm at Praooat undor Uoonoo for 
luugofokaooa and Sooha 


Stock Inspector. 

District. 

Disease, j 

1 

Owner. 

! 

Farm. 

A. P. Cmw 

Laclysmitl) 

Hcab 

•• 

Natives 

H. Nichoimm 

Natives 

B. J. Neina^ er 

Koosboom 

Booipoort 

Ne herton 

D iefontein 
Klandslaaute 

Tylden 







D A. Henry 

EnvoRel Vlei 

A. P. Craw ami 



P. Onint 

'1 own Uind4 

Munloch 

liRdyHinilh 


H. W. Ntl 

Livest Home 




II. Fritohley 

Avoiiford 



*♦ 

Nat ve» 

DaveFs Hoek 

Fpurie's Kraft 1 
Mattwana' Krp. 
Gevoiiden 




IV. M J. Buys . . 

Biiit Kiiil 




T. Allison 

Ja coil’s L dder 




N Meyer 

Klipport 




C. Coventry 

Fraiupb 11 



* 

(i . 1. Perry 

Olaston Bae 



»• 

J. Bruscolt 

Klamls Spruit 

A.B. K<*o 

Portion of Pst con rl 

»• 

C. Hattinu 

Doonikop 




O. Spearman 

WoodlaMds 



.. 

P. van der Menve . . 

Vaalbank 




\V. Preto iu 

Mount Alice 




Natives 

nina 

A. C. Willlaius 

rtre bt 

• * 

O. J. Meyer 
n. M. M P/aft .. 

Sparklspruit 

Cfiedehoop 

>JjiUkoj> 

We terseileii 



.. 

Natise-j 

GumtreeGr ve- 

L. 1, '1 reiior 



, , 

(Joede Hoop 

Alfred 

■ 

Lunissickness 

J. T. Cbdhier 

K. Fyiin 

Natives 

>> • • 

Whitecliff 

Hvghemie ' 

Uoedtion No. 3 
,, No. 0 

Mt. Helio 


i 

j »» 



R.WliiRlfvltUStratf«rU 


1 »f 

ff • ' 


and Kav^uianu .. 

Newcanle 


Natives . . | 

Bocal ion No. 2 



' »» 

\V. Osborn 

Roc* pojnt 


j 

i 

O. M mis 

Koj] nvsberE 



- 

Unknown 

Nc riiandien PouncK 



1 

1 ♦' 

iC. G. H Laas .. 

Kedcliffe 


! 1 

1 

Natives 

No umndien 


! 1 

i 

II. J. ^earn . . i 

Block mote 


1 

1 

4. V. Wade .. 1 

1 Macelesfield 


j 

i 

D. N. van llooyen . . 
Natives 

lies Kop 
.jubilee 


1 

i 

K. Ssunders 

lloise hoe 


1 


O. Phil/. 

Gu clerland 



! 

H.S. Miller 

Coin nil 



[ 1 

A. 1 ourle 

Majulm North 



! 

A. Vanderpl nk .. 




1 ft 

F, Meyer 

.Shepherd's Bnsh 



i 

A.J. vanWyk 

GenUm 



I 

M. Collyer 

Tatbain’s Camp 




A. M, van Niekerk 

spitzkop No. 6 




J. AC. Morris .. 

Erin 




M. C. Adendorff .. 

Kendal 




C. .l.deViUera .. 

Waterfo’d 




F. Meyer 

X'o Kc p 




C. Hodaon 

Garden Villa 




B. J. WhiffK^ 

Leicester 




F. 4. OoaiGiuysen . . 

River Bank 



»• 

A. M. Cronie 

Vlatslaagte 




Dr. A. J. Abraham 

i Surrev 



t* 

H. J. & W. Vutstnan 

t Fountain Dale 



»» 

A. 4. lJy*s 

Blaanboseh 

O CTree 

F«.u tain Da'e 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER 


STOCK Inspector j District, 

1 Diskask 

} Owner 

1 

j Farm 

1 

*»G. Daniel 1 .. | Vryheid 

Feab 

Natives 

Trado 


D. Swart 

Alciehooin 

i 


\V. Lanilman 

1 riehoek 



Natives 

Toads 

j 


F. Sytiimons 

HarleiieestbuU 

' 


Xativrs 

Berlin 

; 

•» 

C. Van Rofiyeii 

Nooitgegren 



Native 

1 


J. H. O miter 

Velgenoeg 

1 


N el Bros. 


•f 

Natives 

Diibbelreclit 

1 


J, Rad itrd 

Welge egen 


tt 

L. Kanya 



Natives 


,, 

I). De Bruin 

U odepoort 



Natives 

Melzebon ein 



•1. H. Krland 

Ooiidrij 



T. W, Dukes 

OrootgewaoJit 


II 

K. O. van Roeyeu . . 

Brojiksloot 



Native 

Weigelegen 

j 

*» 

il. Ha. iug 

Hrosperit/ 


It 

It. Bex.nin..tiiihoist 

Nooitverw loht 



Native 

Diibbebretdit 


.J 

• * • . 

Oversliot 



B. J. Uuinai) 

Eengone ontn 

. J K, (;<n)pc*r . . Nkandhla & Nqutu 

1 

,, 

Natives 

IVleze Hill 


Petrus Mate 

Iteia Hill 



Natives 

Insu^ii 


J ^ 

I* 



II » . 

Bandwana 



H.Fry 

Siyongo 



Knipaiiillde 



Natives 

Nqmii Town Li d« 

« 



Maoelu 




lood River 


,, 

>1 

Mkonjant* 



»♦ ». 

Selu shaiia 


1 

*1 

Magalieiii 


•« 

It 

Nqiitu Ki rl 



•1 

Nondw’eni 


II 

II • > 

Bio d lti\er 




atshi 



♦ » 

Teles! Hill 




NquLtt Town L nd4 

tK. Vavty .. Western Urn voti .. 

*♦ 

F. R. Nel 

Vertinuik’s Knv,\l 



C. A. Charlewootl,. 

0 algiebui'ii 

11. Mayiie .. Kantern Uraveti & 

f* 

J. P. S. vail Bouyeo 

Tboinview' 

Kranl%kup 

♦t 

Natives 

Eigina 

^ 1 

>* 

ti 

Emacimatolo 


ti 

»♦ • . 

Viehevred n 



It • • 

Groenkop 

1 

..A. H. Ball Weeiien .. i 

♦» 

tt •• 

Untielegan 


P. P. van Eooyen.. 

Ddornkloof 


,, 

L. J * van Rooyen . . 

Bellev e 

1 


T. J . van Kouyen . . 

Zypherfonteia 

i 


Native 

' 

,, 

W. . W. Harding.. 

Milietii n 



t M. letter 

Wate fall 

iit. J. Marahall . . Dutulee 


P. H. van Rooyen.. 

Buffalo Hoek 


A. Jansen 

Sbeepriige 

Ktipfoutein 

Doumkop 



L.Badenhorst 
A.J.O.Meyer .. 



Na Ive 

Ontbeiueiid 


ti 

ti 

Moy 


t • 

II 

1) amain 


»t 

Unknown 

W«ier;al 

F. van Rensburg Ngotshe 

II 

Dundee Pound! 


P. Jt C. liiversage . . 

Toversnarsue 


,, 

P. J . Swart . . ' 

Eletfontein 



M. 1. HerlM^. 

K1 pJig 


It 

Cl J. van Rooyen . . ' 

B»rved 

IHetfonteiti 

j 


Natives ! 



' »» ' 

Klip Riv r 

, 

«> 

*1 . ■ ' , ' 

8ma deel 
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RETURN OK FARMS UNDER LICENCE— 


■8IOCK iNKPKCrOH 

JHstrjct 

Di.seask 

Owner 

Farm 

IS. W. littikun 

Unmiii;ja 

Scab 

Nati 0 

Oortb.m M . nioria 
Jobskop 

VeTmaik’.H Kraal 

K. Eipley 

Kintonjineni 


.. 

Kwaniagwaza 

Koninisberg 

< 7 ,K. Walker 

Pom ion of KHteourt 

>• 

♦ t 

*# 

\Vm. Mu Fie 

S F. Boshoff ! ! 

S. B. 0. llatt .. 
H. J.K. Miller 

8 . C Mara'» 

HighlaiitU 

LcmTnmls 

N ekerksfoute n 
Slitnger’s Hoek 
Beacon Hil 

Mnlan Hprnit 

A. Hair .. 

1 City and Uiugeni . . ; 

! ^ 

t* 

Native 
(L.vt. Bact. 

Natives 

Bishf^pstowe 

Oolf Links 

! Zwaartkop Loc.rJou 

J. Rulfitrd (aelina) 

; Pan'piete!«lnn*R .. 1 


II. Hohrs 

! A toiiH 

K. W. Howiea 

' Ivopi 

*» 

C. J. We»)b 

W. Wliitelaw . . 

Natives .. 1 

• Rtjcky (den 
j (Jlenmaize 

1 McKenzie 

J. W. ^t •wa^t 

j 

Beviiville 


F. /tuifkel .. ! 

.Moeiler A' '‘ons .. * 
D. I>. Newton 

i 1 eanline 

I Zuur Plaats 
' Roodebult 

£. J. B. (loHking 

Riuhmoiul 


A , Wiight .. 1 

1 HainilUni 

H. van Kooyeii 

iiabjinangd . . ^ 

i 

Natives .. | 

1 Onvergenoge 


Division ofAgHouliure Noiloeo. 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 

It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations from the 
Oovernment Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Ccdara, in accordance with the foL 
owing scale of fees, which is subject to revision ; — 

Scale I, Scale II. 

Minerals Tested for Phosphate : £ tb £ s. d. 

8 ualitative ... ... 076 050 

quantitative o 10 6 076 

Complete i j o o 15 o 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs ; 

Determination of i constituent ... 076 050 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents 0150 c lO o 

Complete analysis ... i 1 o o 15 o 

Soils : Partial analy.sis of a soil in relation to its fertility 110 o lo 6 

Complete analysis of a soil 220 iio 

Complete analysis of a soil, with mechanical analysis 330 220 

Water : Irrigation and drainage 1100 o lo 6 

Vkgriarlr Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. i lo o 0150 

Milk, Cream, Butter ; Fat only .. ... 050 026 

ft * Complete o 15 o 076 

Wattle Bark and Tea : Tannin 050 026 

Cattle Dips ; Qualitative analysis of i to 3 principle 

constituents ... o 10 ,0 o 5 o 

Quantitative analysis of I to 3 principal constituents 110 o 10 6 
Insecticides ; 

Qualitative analysis each constituent 050 026 

Quantitative „ »> >f o 10 o 050 

Scale No. 1 is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where 
trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bona fide Farmers and Gardeners. 
All fees are payable in advance. 
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Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis perfomed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 

All samples must be addressed to the Chemist, Central Experimental Farm, C edara 


TREES FOR SALE. 

To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
tlie Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc. , about 25 trees irk 
each tin, at Ss. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. ^ ^ 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, wlR be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
furni.shed on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per Ib. extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted fi»r a smaller number than trees. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 

With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound, 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi* 
fleation purposes. 


SILVER POPLAR. 


Root suckers of the Silver Poplar {Populus a/ba) can be supplied in any quantity, at‘ 
^s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 


/ 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 

An imported Woollen 1’rr.sian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee of at 
hirer’s risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be bookech 
for future delivery. 


WOOLLED SHEEP. 


Ofl’ers are^ invited for young imported Rams being Rambouillet Merinos, Lincolns,. 
Hampshire^, Shropshires. Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first: 
4)lace to the officers re.«!ponsible : — 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture.-— House Master, Cedara. 

Analyses of Soils, FertUisets, etc. —Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters’ Holding in Crowiv 
Forests.— Chief Forest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Timber Trees and Seeds.— Chief Afforestation Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seeds, Livestock, etc.-^ Farm Manager, C.X.K., Cedara. 
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Tropical Tlanis, Seeds, etc. -Manager, Government Farm, Winlde Spruit. 
Agriculturul Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. — Curator, Govt Station, 'Weenen. 
Fruit.— Orchardisl, Cedara. 

Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woollcd Sheep, Woolled Classings, &c. — Wool Expert, Cedara. 

Apiculture — Aoiarist, Cedara. 

E. K. SAWEK, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, Cedara. 


Oovernmont GoM Stores and Mbattoirm. 

PIETEBMABITZBUBG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meetl 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re- 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meal of cattle sKnt in for slaughter 
the Government being unable to ofier facilities or t<^ accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durbah, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


Charg’cs in respect of Cattle and the 
Meat of Cattle. 


Abattoir* 

1. Receiving, per head... 

2. Killing and Dressing, per head 

3. Disinfectants 

4. Cleaning Tripes, each 

5. ,, Sets Feet, per set ^ ... 

6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each .. 


Cattle-over one year old. 


Calves — 

n In nn(‘ ! ^ 


up to one ! 

year old. | h*ead. 

! After reach- 
j ing 100 head 

1 in month. 

s, d. s. d. " 

i • », d. - - 

03 , 06 

0 3 

20 136 

2 9 

0 I 01 

0 1 

0 b ,-06 

! .0 6 

06 06 

0 6 

09 — 

, — 


1. 

2 . 


Charge 

Per Body of Beef 
Bagging Labour, per body 

Hessian, 3d. per yard. 


Special Storage I^ates for Chilling up to 
y-? hours. 

j. ChiUing Beef, per body 
2. Chilling Offal, per set 


1 3 
o 3 


I 3 
o 6 


26 j 19 

06 d 3 

I 

I 


29 I » 9 , 

l O ; O 6 


A charge of js. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in .respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Govepmenl Cold Stores. ^ 

Oepariment of Agriculture, Maritzburg/ 2iBt December, 1908. 
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PuAiiamiionm Ismumd by the Oeyarimemi 
of AgrteuiiurOm 


The following pablicati )iis, issued by the Depa^'tment of Agrioulturef are still in 
print, and copies may be obtained free (ex e it t^iose with price attached) upon 
appli:ation to the omoe of the Agnmltuml JonmnL Department of Agricilture, 
Fietermaritzburg. The figures in square brackets (e.g. [1904] ) are the years in which 
the various publications were issued. 

No. BULLETINS. 

2.—** Manures on the Natal Market, 1902/' by Alex. Pardy, P.C.S , Analyst. [1902.] 

4.—** Manures on the Natal Market, 1903,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C Analyst. [1903.] 

7.—“ Tree^pknting in Natal,” by T. R. Sim, P.L.S., Conservator of Forests. [1905.] 
(P/wc 28, free.) 

10. —** Manures on the Natal Market, 1905/’ by Alex. Pardy, F.C.^., Analyst. [1905.] 

11. — ** East Coast Fever,’* by 8. B. Woollitt, Principal Veterinary Surgeon. [1906.] 

12. Manures on the Natal Market, 1906,” by Alex. Pa^dy, F.C.B., Analyst. [1906.] 

13. — ‘* Report on the Disease kn iwn as ' Bluecungue ’ in Sheep," by H. Watkins- 

Pitohford, F.R.C.Y.8., FR.8.E, Govt. Bacteriologist and D recto r. 
Govt. Laboratory. [1908.] 

14. —** Poultry-Keeping in a Simplifiei Bditic n for Farmer*,” by F.C. [1908.] 

16,— *‘ The Export of Citrus Fruit,” by Claude Fuller. [1909.] 

16, —** Some Common Bagworms and Basket worms,” by C'audc Fnlier. [1909.] 

17. —** Dipping and Tick-Deitroying Agents,” by H. Watkins-PitchE ird, F.R 0. V.S., 

F«R.B.£., Govt. Bacteriologist, Natal, and Direct )r, Govt. Laboratory, 
[1909.] ( For further Beport^ see nndjr ** liejnjrte ’ ) 


REPORTa 

Annual Report of the Agrionltural Department. 1902. Includes Reports of the 
Director of Afl^K’olture, Entomologist, Conservator of Forests, Dairy 
Expert, Editor AgncuHnral Journal^ etc ) [1903 ] 

Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture : January 1, 1903, to June 30, 
1904, [1905.J 


Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, for the year ended 30th June, 
1905* [1905.] 


Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, for the year endei 30th June. 
1906. [1906,] 

(For a continuation of the statistics given in these reports c?e reprint *' Natal’s 
Progress in 1906,” noted bdow.) 

Fourth Report of the Government Entomologist, 1903-4. [1905.] 

Fifth Report of the Government Entomologist, 1904-5. [1916.] 

Sixth Repurt of the Government Entomologiet, 1905 6. [1907.] 

Division of Agricniture : Administration Report, 1907-8. [1908.] 

(The Third Report of the Entomologist is included in the ** Report of the Agricult- 
ural Department, 1902,” noted above.) 

Report of the Coneervator of Forests, 1902. [1903.] 


Interim Report of the Conservat^ of Forets up to December 31, 1905. 

Report of the Principal Yeteriuary Surgeon, for year ended 80th June, 1906, [1907,] 
First Ajmual Report of the Land Board, 1905. [1906b] 

Annual Bepmii of the Land Board, 1906-7. 

Annual Report of the Land Board, January, 1907— March, 1909. [1909.] 


Second Eep<^t on Dipping and Tick-] 

F,R.C.Y^yF.K.SJ!*. Govt Bactedo 


Agenk, By H, Watkins-Pitchford, 
fcigiat, Natal 
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MISCELLANEOUS REPEINTA Eh . 

Black Spot (“Letter Book Pages” : reprinted from Journal ) 

Mealie Grub (do do ) 

Mosquitoes (do do ) 

Woolly Aphis (do do ) 

Co-operation. By E. T, Mull ns, Secretary, Minister of Agric ilture. (.Reprinted 
from Journal^ KKj7.) 

Citrus Fruit Export, (Reprinted from Journal^ 1907.) 

NataFs Progress in llOti. (Reprinted from Journal, 1307.) The statistics contained 
in this paper are on the same lines as those in the Annual Reports for 
previous years of the Stcretary, Minis Wr of Agriculture. 

NaiaFs Progress in 1S07. By H. J, ChoJes, F.8.S. (Reprinted from Journal, 1008.) 

NataFs Progress in 1%’8. By H, J. Cholis, F.S.S. (Reprinted from Journal, 1909.) 

Fibre Cultivation. (Reprinted from Journal, 1907.) The paper is a summary of 
Bulletin No. 13 of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Ag<iculture, 
Manila. 

The Fibre Industry of Mauritius. By Leonard Acult, J.P., Tongaat ; Member of 
the Land Board, Natal. (Reprinted from Journal , 1907.) 

South Afrit an Piodccts Exhibition, 1907. Report of T. R. Sim on the Natal 
Exhibits. (Reprinted from Journal, 1107.) 

Poplar Timber for the Local Manufacture of Matches. By E. R. Sawer, Director, 
E.8. (Reprint.d fiom 110^.) 

Soy Beans : Their Cultivation and Uses. By H. J. Choirs. (Reprinted from 
Journal, 1910.) 

Agricultural Industries and Land Settlement in Natal. [1907.J 

Judging Fruit, Flowe s. Plants and Vegetables at Shows. By T. R. Sira, F.L.S., 
Conservator of Forests. [1906.j 

Model Rules for Agricultural Co-operative Societies. Js,, pod free,) 


BrmutiB Aitotied io Infected Mngieterlal 

DIvieions. 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: — ^Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Lower Tugela, T, 2; Mapumulo, S. 2; Inanda, B. 2; Umsinga, V. 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2; Ngotshe, H. 2; Paulpietcrsburg, P. 2; Nongomn, G. 2; Mahlabatinl, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W, 2; Umvoti, F, 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R. 2; Babanango, O. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area, K. 3; Utr^ht, Z. 2; Krantakop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
West of main line of Railwav, R. 3 on left neck*, Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P*; 
Umlaai Location (Upper UmKomanzi ^rtion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, J. 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 
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Employ mmni Bureau , 


Ths Department of Ap:r! culture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glnd to hear from farmers willing to take y^oung men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to tlie office of this Journals 

No. 119,— Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Boyal Agricultural 
Society of Dngland (1805). 

No. 126, — Colonial, 35 years of age, desires to obtain a position as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has been for some years vith drst-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best birds in the Cape Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
ot incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. j 27. -An expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an engagement after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape where he is at present, 

No. 131. — Age 20. Was a student at College of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
he gained a diploma. Has also won prizes for butter making at the Rosebank and 
Port Elizabeth Shows. Has been in the services of the Orangia Creamery Co., 
Bethlehem, which he left on account of conditions of employment not being suitable to 
bis requirements. 

No. 132. - Age 37. Has had nine years experience as Assistant and Manager on 
Tea Estate in Assam, and has a thorough practical knowledge of tea making in all 
its Departments. Would like to obtain an appointment in a Tea Garden in Natal. 
Has a knowledge of several Indian languages. 

No. 133 — Desires appointnienl as Farm Manager. Has had a thorough knowledge 
of growing and packing fruit, also lucerne grow’ing and bay making. Has also had 
experience in Ostrich and Stock farming. 

No. J 34,— Age 37, Wishes to obtain experience on an Ostrich farm for a year 
Would be willing to inve.st ^700 at the end of the t«rm of probation, and on the expiry 
of a year’s partnership would be willing to increase that sum to £\ 000 . 

135, — Age 35. Has a knowledge of poultry and bee-keeping. Total abstainer. 
Non-smoker. Good references. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

No. 136.— Wishes to secure eraploymcnl on an Ostrich farm. V\jry good references. 

No. 137, — Understands carpentry and wagon making. Is anxious to secure a 
position on a farm. 

No. 139. — Age 25. Seven years’ experience in mixed farming in Springfield District. 

No. 140. — Age 25. Colonial born. Has had 3 years experience on farm. Two 
years in the Mooi River Division, and one year Dairy Farming in the Transvaal. Good 
references ; speaks Zulu. 

No. 141. — A married man seeks employment on a farm, has had much experience 
WMth stock. Understands Native language. 

No. 142.— Age 36. Tea Planter, twenty years experience, India, Ceylon aud Natal. 
First class references and gold medalist. Expert knowledge of Tea factory engineering, 
planting, and manufacture — New openings a speciality. Fluent Indian linguist, and 
capable business man. Wishes to take over complete charge of large Tea concern. 
Liberal salary expected, and first class work guarauteed, Correspondence invited from 
Companies or Capitalists, 

No. 143.— Experience on gardening and agricultural work. Wishes to obtato 
situation on a W'attle plantation, stock, agricultural, or mixed farm. Would prefer in 
be near Maritzburg if possible but must be in Natal. 

No. 144.— Desires employment on a farm in any capacity. Is the son ot a farmer 
in Wiltshire, and has been in S A. since 1900. Has had some experience on farms in this 
country. 

No. 145, — An experienced Natal farmer finds it necessary to leave his farm on 
account of the near approach of Tiast Coast Fever, and would be glad of a position as 
manager on an estate or to work one on shares Has a good knowledge of genera! 
agriculture, and of all kinds of live Stock, which he was accustomed to handle on 
Australian Stations, 

No. 146. —An .experienced stock and agricultural farmer desires position on a farm« 
Has had 25 yearvS experience of mixed farming. Speaks and writes Dutch and English. 
Alsos peaks Zulu, and is accustomed to handling of coolies. Good references. 
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No. 147. — Desires to obtain a situation as inanag^er or under manag’er ona farm. 
Has had a great deal of experience with all kind of farming, stock, mix<‘d, and coast. 
For the last ten years has been manager of a farm on ilic Coast, and prior to that he 
wa.s engaged in farming in the Dundee and Harrismilh districts respectively, when 
he took many prizes for stock on Vadous Agnculiural Shows. He has had much 
experience with machinery also and innlcrstands building, first-, lass references. 

Can speak, read and w'rite Dutch and can speak Kaffir. Is accustomed to managing 
Coolies, 

No. 148. — Has a fairly good practical knowlctlge of farming in Ireland, and desires 
to obtain a situation on a farm in litis Country. 

149. — Understands farmiiig and is a good Zulu linguist. D(‘sircs situation on a 
farm more especially as manager. Ho’ds a certificate fi>r brtok-kieping. 

No. 150. — Age 21, desires to obtain a situation <jn a farm. Can ftmee, plough, is, 
handy W'ilh carp<mter\s or engineer's tools, understands the Cream Separator, has had 
some experience in hay making, knows how to manage a gang of natives and can 
speak the Zulu language. States he is not afraid of hard work, and is strong and 
healthy ; is an abstainer and does not smoke. Will work 6 months at a nominal salary 
with board and lodging free. 

Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands w’onld do well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzhurg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter wdio w’oiild be glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. En.sijrrn Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
but those he is satisfied will give satisfaction^ to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any farmer who may address him on the 
subject. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 

The Minister of Agricultun* has received a hitler from the Chairman of the Trans- 
vaal Land Seftlement Hoard, staling that he has been asked by several corrcspontlents 
in England if there are any openings in South Africa, .such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Bromsgrovo Colonial ('ollege an<l othc‘r sucli training centres in England. 
We should be glad to hear from any institutions or farmers in Natal who may be in a 
position to offer situations to girls who have been trained at such Colleges, when w'e 
shall be pleased to place them in communication with the Chairman of the Transvaal 
Land Settlement Board. 

Farm Appreniteea’’ Buraau. 

Thk fcdlowing is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
of the Natal Agrkaltnral Jovrnal fr<mi boys desirous of obtaining positions on farms. 
Farmers wishing to get into comnuinication with any of those applicants should addres.s 
(heir encpiirics to the office of this journal. 

The inajority of the applicants have, of course, ha<l no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 

No, 3. Age 24. Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

,, 15. Age 19. Is desirous of learning farming. 

,, 25, Age 23. Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to got on a farm. 

,, 27. Age 19. Ila.s had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

,, 40. Age 24. Has had a little experience of fanii life. Understands bee- 

keeping. Is anxious to gel on a farm. 

n 53 Agfe 17, Has had 18 months' experience of farming in Zululand, Speaks 
Zulu, Understands cattle and horses. 

», 56. Age 20. Strong, tall and healthy, good rider, fond of stock, and has had 

some years experience of general farming. Small salary 
required with board and lodging. 

»» 57. Has had tw o years experience on a farm. Speaks Zulu and has a slight 

knowledge of Dutch. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

>r 5^* -Age fC. Is a gerd rider and has a little knowledge of general farming, 
is very quick and willing to learn and not afraid of w’ork. 
Ls strong and healthy. Desires to get on a stock or 
Agricultural farm. 

^ . PREMIUM OFFERED. 

We have received an application from London in w*hich an applicant expresses his 
desire to learn faimin^ in Natal, for which he is willing to pay a premium to a fir.st.cla.ss 
farmer w’ho may be willing to take him on to his farm. He has had some training at 
an Agriculture College in England. We shall be glad to hear from any Natal farmers 
Kbo may be willing to enter into ah agreement with our correspondent for this purpose, 
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East GoaaiFavar Advimory GommMaamm 


(Note. — ()\ viii^ to .sparse European poptiiaiinn, tlic following Magisterial revisions 

have no Advisory Boards: Ubombo, Mnpiiinulo, Jngwavurna, Malilabatini, 

Mdwnndwe, NkatuHlhla, and Hlabisa.) 

lNiANJ>A.-“C K Bishop (diaiinian). Uiiigeni; W. 8yke«, jnnr., E 11 Bore, W 
Campbell, 11 Armstrong, T Polkinghonu*. 

rAULPlETEIlHBUHiC. — N J Els (Chairman), Paulpietershurg; A Schntte, J 
B Rudolj[»h, J H lAabiBchagne, P IJ Van Hooyen, U JVl Bester, J .11 J Klingenberg. 

MTUNZINI, — Magistrate (Oliairman), F Green, G M J Gielink, G Getkate, 
H C Tedder, A H Koningkramcr. 

EMTON.JANENL — Magistrate (Chairman), A T./(*ilch (Secretary), H T James, 
.) P Koekemoer, A L Pj\.rtoriu3, 11 H McAlister, It J Grtlepp, T W iSinith. 

PlliTEHMAmTZBURti.— B wSwete Kelly ((Thairnian), Geo Gibbon, W E 
Goodwin, C A Fawcett, G B Lafl'an, \V *1 CMiristie, 10 G McAlister. 

ALFRED. — Magistrate ((liairiiuin), A IhitcIn’rHon, Rev S Aitdiison, A G 
Prentiee, i " A Hohvell, R E 11 Fann, C Hiteliins, Harry Kethman, Tlieo Kisotzky, 
J V Bouvene 

Uimil TlJGErAA.--A S L liulett (llmirmnn), Kearsney; AV H B Addison, A 
E Jack.scn, H E Kssery, J Brown, AVM) Robbins. 

ALEXANDRA. — AV Thomson (Chairman), Uinzinto; 11 Baglcy, K (.‘ .Archibald, 
A Blarney, H Reynolds, G J -C^iookes, F Parkin, J A Curie. 

VRYHEID.—A A^on Levetzovv (Chairman), A^ry'heid; B Hatting, F Volkes, 
G M A^an der AVesthuizen, J Kruger, »l F Potgieter, L M J Nel. 

ITTREOHT. — G J Shawe (Chairma?i), Utrecht; J T Bierman, J J Uy.^, M 8 
Ferreira, J H Klopper, Otto Schwikkard, P R de Jager, A T Spies, H J l*otgiete^, 
G D Bezuidenhout, J A Kruger. 

ESTaiURT No. 1.— AV,G Randles (Chairman), Highlands; 0 Co]>e, H E Cadle, 
John Bartholomew, J W John.stone, II Garland, (' R Skottowe, J Lindsay, J N 
Bo.sho/T. 

DUNDEE (SUB-DlVISION Al).— Rev J Dewar (Chairman). Dannhaiiser; T 
Brookes (Secretary), J J Grove, A E Norman, (/ J Meyer, .1 d Davel, 

DUNDEE (SUB-DIAHSION A2).— F Turton (Chairmin), ‘HTayfield,*’ Glencoe; 
AA" J H Muller, F Schroeder, F Dammann, Rev F;ithcr Macarijis, H Greenhough. 

DUNDEE (iSlJBiDIVISlON B).— H A\1It.slire (< hairman), Dundee; € M Meyer, 
G M de AVaal, A G Spies, junr., T P Smith, A J Oldaere (Secretary). 

MCHMOND (SUB-AREA No. 1).~-E E Johnson (Chairman), ’llyrne; R A 
Buchanan, A Harcourt. 

RiTCHMOND (SUB-AREA No. ,3).-~<: P Lewis ((^lairman), “The Hill,” Arnold's 
Hill; J \V Arnold, H B Boyd. 

HTOHMOND (SUB- AREA No. 4).-~A AA^ Cooper (Chairman), Richmond; AV 
Corarie, A H Cocikburn, J L MvKenzie, C Nicholson, C Keltli McKenzie, J AA" T 
Marwick, J AV Flett. 

CAlMPERDOA^^N.— J AV Harvey (Chairman), ‘^^ston,” Beaumont; AV L Stead 
(Secretary). New Leeds; II Hines, J H Meyer, C J ASeheepers, G S Phips«>n, A N 
Kirkman. AV Mercer, P N Meyer ,L G AVingfield Stratford, H S P( wer, B B Evans, 
J Ballam, J James, 

IMPENDHLE (NORTH).— J A Tod (Clmirm.m), Loteni; J AA'^ McLean, AA" 
MciLean, AV Roots, H Boik, T Carter, J P Ijauren.s. 

IMPENOTT/E (SOUTH).— Tbos iPleming (Chairman), "Good Hope,” Boston; 
Dr Henson, 0 0 Lewis, D Tootell, \A^ Harrington, AV A Alborongh, R J Raw. 

NIRWCASTIiE No. 1 . — J Vos, AV P J Adendorff, A J Johnstone, A Wood, .A 
Paine, D A DrOmmond, J 0 Thonics, G Firmstone. 

NEWCASTliE No. 2.— J J Muller, J C Adendorff, E Sander, P Van Breda, 
C (Earl, W Moller, F JC Panzera, F Ryder, A A Osborn. 

NEWOASTIiEi No. 8.— E W Hodson, P J Moolman, W L Oldaere, B Harrlnfiton, 
a Langley, I Cronje, W Watson. 

NBWOASTLB No. 5,-E W Noyce, G Matthew F K Panzera. 
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Exeeuiives of f armers’ Assoolaiioom 


AIjlfiXA(NDRA A(i!ia;(JTII.TURAL AlsJ> HORTIUVJLTUllAili ASiSOOIATlON.— 
PremWent: <« <J Cr()K>kt\s. Hon VicM‘-Prf'Mrh.nt8: A Bliiimy, E W Ila/\vk('8Wortli, 
H Bazloy, ^J.P., J Kirkman, *1 L Knight. Hon Auditor; W }? P»rt*nmer. Ooiu- 
liiiitre: W Arnot, \V Aunlin, ^St U Arbutlinot, H, (J Archibahl, R Archibald, 
d Bazicy, F Jilainey, M Hlainoy, Dr A Bonfa, AV (‘ookc, J d (> 0 (^k(*B, S F (?rook('H, 
R th’nickHiiaiik, d A Curie, N .1^ J>avey, llev B M Ford, W A Hilbert, J Tlawkts, 
II D Hawksw>rth, A J’' ^ Hawksworth, 11 C Hawknwovlh, (* Higneti, R.M., d 
Lnndorw, J (* l^anders, R Al Idiulisay, C AktKonzie, C A Ihoston, F B Preston, R 
Parkin, JA\ H Reynolds, d P.;<m», i)r A A Konillard. C Taylor, AV Thomson, AA' 
d Tomlinaon, Dr W P Tritfon, 11 H P AVa.U(*r. Idfe Members: James ATcDaiirin, 
R M Arehiball, Frank P(‘ynolds, T}if»« Kirkman. Hon Seeretary ami Treasurer; 
(b*o Lamb. 

ALFRED aiUNTA" FABAf.ER/^’ ASSCKTAriONT.^President ; A G Prenliea 
J.P. A^iec^-Presidenls: (* Knox, J.P., C* F Rethman and 0 A ITolwell. TTon 8eere- 
tary and Treasurer: IT O Hiitdiins. Committee; C M lUheridge, II S Morgan, Rev 
H A (Aitehi'.on, J.P., AA' B Rethman, Dr AA" Case, d.P., AV F Rethman, R G !Maek, 
E d Gray. 

BGOTON FARAIERS* ARS< >01 A1TOY.- -President : Tims. Flonnng, J.P. Ab'ee- 
Presideril ; T \V Kndland. lion Secretary: AA' J Fly, J.P. Hon Treasurer : IT A 
Phi|woTi. 

(k\M PEI? DOW N" AHR/K’niiTURAL SOCIET A'.— President : J(dm IVIoon, J.P. 
A"iee Presidents; J Gavin and John AV Harvey, J.P. Jfon Seeretary; AA' E 
Allso|)|). 

CAAIPEIITXIAVX OIA ISTOX FABMERS’ ASSOC! AT K)N\— President : C J A 
Seheepers. A^iee-Presideni : FN Meyers, Ibui Secretary and Treasnrer: J BaktT. 
tVnnmiitte; J Gavin, J AA’ Harvey, J.P., (? Baker, d Mixm, J.P., IT A Meyers, 
d F Seheepers, d Galtrey, B B Buchanan. Seeretary and TveasniMT: Jas Baker, 
P.O., Cmlaas Road, 

( H ARLh^STOW’X FA 1?M El?.S’ ASS< 5< TAT[OK.--PreHide!it ; Johannes A^oa. 
Vico-Presid(*nt : — Adendort!'. Secretary; \A' .1 Cnrnow. Treasnrer: d O Thomas. 
Committee; H O Eksteen, J P Ak)s, J C Uys, AA^ G TI)omaR, J) Dayer, F A R 
d^dmatone, M.L..\., (I E Lane, S R Higgins, B F Johnstone. A J Johnstone, J J 
Eksteen, 1? 11 Greaves, Peter Thompsen. G Me Arthur, and V B van Rooyen. 

DPONK VGEl FARMEPS^ ASSOOIATJOK.-~Presidcnt ; Capt A AV B Per- 
ceval. A’ice* President : J H Dalgarno. -Hon Seeretary and Treasurer: A ITodson, 
Cnughtfui. 

DUNDEE AGRTCIH.TTTHAL SOCIETA".— President : T P Smith. Vic<‘-Pr<*si 
dents; The Minister of Agricadture, the A!ay» r of Dundee, Messrs F Tnrton, TT 
Ryley, and A AV’ Smalli(', lion Secretary a7id Treisiirer: J McKenzi(*. Com- 
mittee*; G A1 De AV^aal, B J Humann, R Doidgo, H P AA^Jker, T J AViliiams, AV 
Springorum, 11 AV VAalwyn, AA"^ J It Arnller, D AI Menmann, H J Head, C T AVr- 
maak, A L Jansen, J ('anipbell, K Greenhougb, D AV H Tandy, A K Norman, 

DURBAN .AND COAST SOCIETY OF AGRTCUI/ITTRE AND INDUKrPV.— 
President: E AV Evans. Ance-Presidents; Sir P» Greenacro, AI Oara)>bell, 
Hon Marshall Oampbell, M.L.O., W Adams, Frank Stevens, (^.M.G., M S Evans, 
M.Ti.A., P D Simmons, \\' R Poynton. Hon C G Smith, M.L.C.. (J S Armstrong, 
M.L.A., H H Bonsfleld, AA’ G Brown, C Henwood, J TJvingston, John NicMd, C.AI.G., 
n H Puntan, U H AVisely, V Seymour, H Sparks. Srerotary; John ATorley. 
(‘ommittee: J MBs Brown, »T Bilrman, O A L Bull, D Doyle, Samntd Deane, 
James Henderson, AV Konigkramer, AA' D Kimber, AA" J Afirrlees, AV Milne, J 
Swales, AV J Thompson. C AVilson, Wilfred Payne, AVallis Short, {s T Amos, J 
McBride, F M Hillier, W A Stocken, and W A Bath. Treasurer; E<lwin Greenaere. 
Auditor: W Murray Smith. 

pURltAN COUNTY FAR-MERS' ASSOCIATION.— Patron: J TT Colenbrander. 
President: J MoTntosb. Vice-Presidents: .H AAVstermever, R R AfcDonabl. Oun- 
mitte<>: F R \V Brehmer, G Compton, H Freese, AV Freese, AA' Gil itJ, H AV Kfcn'g- 
krienter, H AV Nichols, F Scha^fermann. Hon Sccritarv and Treasurer: Fiank J 
Volek. 

M^ANGENI AND DISTRICT SUGAR PLANTI^IS’ AND FARATERS* AS- 
SOCTATTON.— President: Col C B Addison. Viee-Presblent: P Stott. Secretary 
and Treasurer; F Piceione, P.0,. Empangeni, Executive; P Addison, G Higirs, 

S^Mveson, — BJake, 
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ESIIOWK DISTIUOT EAiUAlEEK’ v\f4>(KlIATlt»N.' I’r< xiaeiit : ,T K Tt-nne- 
fatlior. Vici -I’residDlit: O F Adams. Hciiftary : 'T I’.irkius. Trcftsiim'! W T 
lii'ockwi'Jl. , , . . 

CJOUmO'N FAIIMEIW ASi«(xnA',n(lN. Cliairmiin: M Siiii(li«>n. Viw C hiur- 
m;in: 11 Gray. Hon Swrotnry and Trrjismor: Frederick li Burniivl, Hijyltlhid 
JM). C'onimifioo: Dr .Lawidon, J.P., R Reed, d W'oods, v.’.ti (Ft JMitwc', 

}\X\T\mi MMttirr FA11MH1I{S’ A8i<0<*(ATI0\. Rns-dud: A W Smdrio, 
Vi('<» Pre.-idrnt : ThoH Brookoy. Hon ^ocrotarv ;nul 'Proasnifr: 11 J Hoarn. (N»m- 
miltf'o: (J Q.npddon, N Ohitz, Wtii Ciraiijr. W R <^|n(*>dt‘d, W T llrslop. Tl»os Dtnvar, 
A K Norman, I) V (^amplKll, J J Grovo. W d Hoarn. D \V !l Tandy, d B Pdular. 
J ('Jiunphell, ft IFirbonr. 

iHMENTLLR AGUTitUTLTl'BAI. S(K'IKTV.- -ITosident : Tl(‘nry <; <iold, Hart- 
ford, I'ndorlaT^. Vi(*o-l*r(*sid(mt>«: V K (r II Royston, d B Nicholson. Hon 

;‘<C(*r( ( ivy and TroasnrtT; (1 PaUnnnan, \\'atrnn<‘ad. ITihhob oLr. Kx(*cn1iv(* (-(mi- 
iniltcc: V? Alalcohn, W S dolmston, P McKcnzi(\ P E I'l to. .1 S Gor*lon. A’ard 
Steward: D T Afalcobn. Auditor-;: 1' 0 Dcarlova an 1 F E Pete. 

HO\N'H K FARAIiElIX’ ASSHCrATION. -tdiairmnn: Tluw Morfon, Vicc- 
0:»a,iiinan; AT A Sutton. TTon Sccictarv and Tica'-iuvcr; A (‘lark. 

INtKlGO FARMERS' AS^'OG'! ATIOX. Pn sidcnl : E M' N yc(\ Vica -Pre- 
si(b’!it.s: (.' .\ FlrnistojK* and T) A Dniininond. Hon S(*('i('tary and Tn'asuri'r: (’ 
Drnminnnd. (‘oniinittrc*: \V (* F Napier. A Pi n'', A .1 Garrio k, A W'o d, d.P . 
J H Grccn-Thornn.’-'on, G H T’d';ln'n. 

TXf iP,) AGRKTTiT.TXdtAL SOt'lETV. -Preshbod : V L Tlivin^, d.!\ Vicc- 
Prc.sMdits: tVd AT Armdt, B.M.R., A\' K Andr-rson. d.P., C E TTancoek. d.P. Gom- 
inittoo: dohn Anderson. Thos Alien, .T (' ;\n!d. H D .Avchibdd. F sS P»‘Uiin<ifi«dd. 
S Boyd, T Tv darcnco, F E Eoxon, R.M.. AVm Foster, ,Tas d' Foster. (* C Fo^tir, 
Geo E Franc's, B (»rav. A AI Greer, d.P.. .f R. Gr *fT. AV'ni Gold. 11 V Hill. <* F 
Harris, .A, E Kfilh, R Kemndy. Geo Afartin, AN’ G kc‘-;, L *1 Pldpv>H. d' F Remfry, 
.T \A* Rob'nson. ffas Seliofield, A1 l...\., 1) (* Snnnl, A Sr»,ne, \y R Wdiy, A H 
AA^alker, AT.B.A., V D AWbb. Hon Seeretary: (i V ANoiy. Hon Assistant Secretary: 
A G Harris. Hem d'v('asurev: d' .\rnott. 

1XOVO FARAliKRiS’ .NSSOd AdHON.— Presid.mt: C K Hancoidc. d.l\ Vie,- 
Presiebnts; d' F Remfry and R A^inse. TTon sS'cretary and d'reasnrer: G(*n F. 
Fin’T'N, A!orninfr\ i(*\v. Jxono. Dele;rat(S to F''arnieiV Union: (^)l .Nniott a»'d d" F 
Remf ’( V, with W 1) GinudM*!) as reserve, r?<>nimit ti^e: dohn Anderson, \\' 0..ke«, 
D Ganrpb, II, ('» (' W ay. danns Fo.ster. A Keith. (T Mirtin, FX Thrin; 2 ’, A G 
Kirhmin. 

K1 IP RIA'FR AtMMGGLTrRAL StUiCTV.- Presidcml : Dani(d Best'er. Vlee- 
P e id'iits: Herman Hlin'r. d G IRster, \Vm A irinjy. S eret:»ry and d'r"'asnr(‘r : 
Fidwa-d y Binibriek (Box 00, Twadvsmith). Executive Omnnittee; A TAvink, d 
Finnhar, AI B.A.. VV C TLittimHi, d G Hvd(\ Trev Hyde. A T TTorslev, 


AN' Fv'vr B A I.eoTnrd, IT Nielndson. H (■ Thornhill, Herman Tllinsr, T) ATnnjrfT, 
I* (’e ANduH, ,i II Newton, .D Sparks, d.P., d T Francis, A AV (Gns) Tiling^, G 
Pinkney, AV Cochram*, Geor^je B Goventry, and ex-oMciq oflieers. 

KlGANTXKOR FARAlElbS' ASiSOCTVnON.Presideiit : Gapt M Ii^nidsbei>?. 
Viee Pri sident: P R A'ermaak. TTon iSecretnry and Treasurer: G T van Rooyen. 
Committee; 0 J A^in Rooyen (.Nlbanv), C »T van Rooyen (AAduiderfonte’m), j A 
G Afare, L AT van P^ooyen. jnnr, R P ATartena, J P Nel. t)r Proksch, and F E 
van Rooven. 

LTGN’S IMVER THVISION AGlHCTTLd'ltRAB mcmVY.—VroM nt': Graham 
TTutehiii-on. AHee* President: H Ni»bet. Executive GOinniittee; H NiMiei. AT A 
Sutton, A d Hidmes, J Humphries, Jno Pole, and AV A Hawton. Auditor: AV J R 
Tdarvavd. TTon S<^*retary and Treasurer: Arthur F Dicks, P.O. Box I, Howiek. 

LTTTT^E TIKIFXA FARMERS* ASWOTATTON.— President: F J de Waal. ,T.P. 
AHce-President: F G Kinjof. Secretary and d're»surer: F AV Holmes. Committee; 
P R SummeratriiB ij p, Francis, D Buchanan, Geo Speinnan. AA’’ C f^teckil. .T.P. 

U/rENT h^ARMKRS* A.S,S1X1I ATION.- -TVesIdeiit : J A Tfxl. AHce-President': 
T ( artcr. TTon iSecretar.y; A Kennedy Btone. 


I/)AANER TU(®1.A DIVISION ASSCOfAlTON.-- PreHd nt: A E Foss, Vice- 
Pre.sident: AV R Hindson. Hon Thcretary and Treisurer: IT (hirtis Smith (Stan- 
^ Hulett. F Addi on. G Stewart, T G Cel enb rand er, 

TT- ^^’ARAliERS* ASmOTATTON.-^ President': C H Mitehe'l 

Aice-<Pnesidents: W J Fowa and J F Rethman. Committee: .T W Aifken. A 
Birchard. AN Vr Ganin T E (Godwin, J H Hutton, TT Norden, and J E Royston. 
Hon Secretary; J iBidley Scott 
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i^iKKOUTlVK Ob’ I^'aHMKUS^ ASSOCIATION. 


MiJii:)-lLLO\X) KAilMa^KS’ CLUiX- Olminuaii: H S Power, J.P. Vic'e-< ‘hair, 
man: B B 'EvaiiH, Hon Secreiury: J W V Moriiiroincry. Assistant Hon 8ecre- 
fary: A L \Vinj*field. Hou Treasurer: Jos Ah-Cullough. 

M(X>I JHVEK FAliM-JOlhS’ AHSOCJATIION. -Ihesicleiit: U (hirland. Vha- 
Preftideiit: C B IJoyd. Hon TTeasiirerr !1 A Rohde, (‘olicctor: Capt Jl 
Stevenson, Andit(»r: (‘lau'de 4Scott. ffon Sccretarv: It Jl Hall. 

MUHKN AHlHtT'LTURAL AiSSOl 'L\TjON.™iTesi(lent : Otto Uottcher, J.P. 
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THE NATAL SPRAY PEN. 

With hood and side j^uide-rails removed to show system of piping-. Head and floor 
sprays open, sprays at side^ closed. These sprays are being operated, as shown, at 
side of pen by levers, and be opened singly or together, as desired, 

C See “ Dipping and Dipping Agents/' by Afr. D, Watkins- Pitchprd, tn present , 
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The Gauses of Soit Fertility „ 


Tjik Agrii ullural Sub-teution of ilie Britisii xVssociaiion is becomiug 
iiureasiiigh iulei’esting witii each year's lueeting of the Association, and 
li.is year the papers read were ot especial interest and importance. Tiiose 
which have appealed to us most are, tiie opening paper by the Chairman 
of the 8ub->ejlion, Air. A. 1). Hall, M.A., F.lhS., oi Hotbainsied fame, 
on tile Caus<‘s uL‘ Soil Fertility, and one by Dr llutcliinson, announcing 
a discovery he iuis made in regard to. the part played by soil organisms 
and hotv their natural balance may be disturbed by artificial means so as 
t ) favour increased activity of those particular micro-organisms tliat arc, 
to some extent at l(‘ast, jcspioiisible for fertility. Of otiier paiiers read, 
oiu' on Sugar Beet Cultivation has naturally attracted a good deal of at- 
Icntiun in Kngland in view of the endeavour vvbieh is being made there 
to edalilish a beet-sugar industry. 

A study of Air. IlalFs paper is likely to prove instructive to South 
Afiican agriculturists, and we accordingly pro^Kise in the present articio 
to follow it in some of its most important iioints. Tlie paper was written 
witli a view to giving an account, from an historic point of view, of what 
Mr. Hall described as the ebb and flow of ideas as to tlie causes of tli<3 
fertility of tlie soil : in otiier words, the greater or less powi'r wdiich a 
piece of laud possesses of producing crops under culti\ation, or the 
causes wliieh make one piece of land yield large eroj>s when another piece 
alongside only yields small crops. 

Dealing witli the chemical researches of A"aii Dclrnont and Boyle, 
Mr. Hall observed that some instinct seemed to have led them to regard 
nitre as one of the senrees of fertility. As the result of experimentation 
by Sir Ivenelm Dighv, John Mayow, and others, the association of nitre 
with the fertility of the soil became so general that as far back as KDdi 
Jolm Evelyn wrote: firmly believe that, wdiere salipetre can be ob- 

tained in plenty, we shall not need to find other composts to ameliorate 
our ground^^ ; w'hilo Henshaw exprosgred his firm conviction that the salt 
found in vegetables and animals w'as but the nitrate universally diffused 
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throughout all the elements, and must th(u*efore make the chief in* 
gredieiit in their nutriment, and by consequence their generation. By 
about 1840 it had been definitely settled what the plant was eoinposed of 
and wIkuk c it d(‘rived its nutriment, namely, from the carbon compounds, 
wliicli constituted nine-tenths of the dry weight, from the air tlie nitro- 
gen, and the ash from the soil. Little as lie had contributed to tlie dis- 
covery, Liebig, by his brilliant exposition and t)ie weight of his authority, 
drove this broad theory of plant nutrition home to men's minds. 

It was Daubeny, Jhnfessor of Botany and Mural Kcoiiomy at Oxford, 
the real founder of a science of agriculture in the United Kingdom, who 
first pointed out tlie enormous difference between the amount of plant 
food in the soil and tliat taken out liy the crop. It was Daubeny wlio 
by Ids experiments arrived at the conclusion tliat any noi inal soil contains 
the material for from fifty to a hundred field crops. If, then, the growtii 
of the plant depended on the amount of this material that it can get from 
tlie soil, wdiy was that growth so lirnit^ed and wliy should it, be increascMl 
by the supply of manure, w'hich added only a trifle to the vast stores of 
plant food in the soil? A turnip crop, for example, would take away 
only about 30 lbs, per acre of phosphoric ai'id from a soil that )uight 
(ontain about 3,000 lbs, per acre. Yet, unless to the soil were added 
about 50 lt)S. of phosphoric acid in the shape of manure hardly any 
turnips would be grown. Daubeny tlien arrived at the idea of a dis- 
tinction between active and dormant plant food in tlie soil. Tlie cliicf 
stock of these materials, he concluded, was combined in the soil in some 
form that kept it from the plant, and only a small proportion from time 
to time became soluble and available for plant food. lie argued that, 
S!iJce plants only take in materials in a dissolved form, and as the natural 
solvent was water percolating through the soil more or less charged with 
t arbon dioxide, therefore in water charged with carbon dioxide he would 
find a solvent which would extract from the soil just that material which 
could he regarded as active and available for the plant. 

Exactly the same line of argument was revived about twenty years 
ago, and all over the world investigators began to try to measure the 
f( rtility of the soil by determining as available plant food the phosphoric 
mid and potash that could be extracted by some weak acid. A large 
number of different acids were tried, and, although a dilute solution of 
citric acid is at present the most generally accepted solvent, Mr. Hall 
expres^s the opinion that we should come hack to water charged with 
carbon dioxide as the only solvent of its kind for which any justification 
can he found. At the same time, he adds, whatever solvent is employed 
try extract from the soil its available plant food, the results fail to de- 
termine the fertility of the soil, heeause ive are measuring hut one of the 
factors in plant production, and that often a comparatively minor one* 
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In fact, sojne inv(istigations iiave gone so far as to suggest that the 
actual amount of plant food in the soil is a matter of indifference. This 
view, in Mr. HaU’s opinion, merits careful attention, because it insists 
that the chief factor in plant production must be the supply of water to 
the plant, and that soils differ from one another fur more in their ability 
to jnaintain a good siij>ply of water tlian in the amount of plant food 
tji(‘y contain. 

l*roceediug, Mr. JIall jxjintod out tliat the oxidation of ammonia 
and other organic coin])ounds of nitrogen to the state of nitrate is one of 
tlie iirst a(‘tions in the soil which was proved to bo broug/iit alxmt hy 
hiudeiia. Jn all cultivated soils two groups of bacteria exist whicli oxi«]iso 
aii.monia to nitrates in wJiicb form tlie nitrogen is available for the plain. 
Investigation lias shown that the rate at which nitrification takes jihue 
is largely depemleiit on operations under the control of the farmer. T!u.> 
jiiore thoJ’ough the. cultivation the better the drainage aiid aeration, and 
(he higher the temperature of the v'^oil the more rapidl}" will nitrates he 
jiroduced. A supply of eomhined nitrogen in some form or other. Mi*. 
Hall wvni on to say, is ulisolulely indispensable to plants, and, in turn, 
-to aiiimals. Vet lliougli tve live in contact witli a vast resei’voir of free 
nitrogen gas in the sliape of tb(‘ atmosphere, until comparatively n^cently 
\v'c‘ knew of no natural jirooess i'xcept the lightning flash wdiicli would 
firing such nitrogen into combination. Plants take combined nitn^gvui 
froni tlie soil, and either give it hack or pass it on to animals. I'he pro- 
cess, however, is only a (*y(*litj one, and neither plants nor animals are 
alone able to bring fresh material into the aci'ounl. 

Ti has been found at Pothamsted, Mr. Hall says, that tlie ])b)i on 
tlie permanent wlieat fleld wliicli Jiever receivis any manure lias been 
losing nitrogen at a rate wlrieh almost exactly rejiresents tlie dilTereiue 
^letweeii the annual removal of the crop and the reiuopts of romljim'd 
nitrogen in the rain. Only a very small iixalion of nitrogen can he 
further postulated to balance the other comjiaratively small losses in tlic 
drainage water or in the weeds that are removed, but on a nidglibonring 
plot which has been left wuiste for the last twenty-five years so that the 
annual vegetation of grass and other herbage has fallen back to the snil, 
there has been an accmnulation of nitrogen representing tlie annual 
fixation of nearly 100 Itis. per acre. One of ilic Pothainsted soils contains 
ncrnially about 7,000,000 bacteria per grain, a number which remains 
comparatively constant under ordinary conditions. Heating reduced ibc 
numher of bacteria to 400 per grain, but four days later ibey increased 
to 0,000,000, and afterw^ards they increased to over 40,000,000 i>er giain. 
Investigation goes to show that the fertility of a soil containing a given 
store of nitrogen compounds is limited by the rate at w^hich these nitroger 
-compounds can be converted into ammonia, which in its turn depends on 
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the miniber of baotiM'ia present effecting the change, and tliese numbers- 
are kept .down by the large organisms preying on the bacteria. By suit- 
able treatment, Mr. Hall says, these* larger organisms can be removed, 
whereupon a new level of ammonia j>roduetion and therefore of fertility 
is rapidly attained, (.^uriously enough, one of the most striking of the 
larg(‘r organisms is an anueba, akin to tlic while corpuscles of tlic blood 
— tlie phagocytes, which, according to Mctdinikoirs theory, preserve us 
from fever and inflammation by devouring such infnisive bacteria a.s find 
entrance in tin* blood. The two cases, however, arc reversed. In the 
blood thf bacteria are deadly, and the annclxc therefore bcncfic'ial, wliereas 
ill the soil thti bacteria are indispensibb* and the annelHc Ixa-uine noxious 
luasts of ])rey. ]Mcn who grow cuciimhers, tomatoes, and other plants 
under glass are accustomed to make ii() extremely rich soils for the in- 
t(Uisivc (uilturc they ]u‘actisc, hiit, d('sj»ite tlie enormous amount of 
manure tlK*y employ, tliey tind it impossil)]c to use the same soil inoi’o 
tliaii two years. Tlien they are compelled to introduce soil newly taken 
fi'oiii a field and enriched with frosli manure. Several of these growers 
liaNe (»hserved that a good halving of this used soil restores its value again 
— ill fact, it becomes too ricfi, and begins to supply the jdant with an 
(‘.\u’ssi\c amount of nitrogen. (h>ing hack to the (leorgics, we lind ilimv 
an accoiini of a iiMfthod of healing the soil l)efori^ sowing, which lias re- 
ceived its explanation only within the last year, but which, as Mr. Hall 
fays, musi in some form or other find its way back again into the routine 
of agrit'ullure, thus revi\ing: in modern form one of the early mysteries 
bound up with the j^ractice of agruailture which culminated in a process 
(>f firing the soil preparatory to sowiiig the crop. This interesting ques- 
tion is, according to tlie summaries we have seen in our English conieru- 
|w»raries to liand, brought out in Dr. Hutchinsoirs paper referred to at 
(he bcgiiiniug of tliis article, and upon receipt of the full text of the paper 
we sliall deal wiili the subject furtlier in a future issue of the Journal. 

In concluding bis pa})er, Mr. Hall said that when Science, a cliild 
of barely a (*eutury’s growth, came to deal with a funclamental art like 
agrieulturo, wd)i<di went ]>a(dc to the dawn of the race, it should begin 
humbly be acu^epting and trying to interpret the long chain of tradition. 
It was unsafe for science to l»e dogmatic. Tlie principles on w^hich it 
relied, for its conclusions w’cre often no more than first approximations 
(o the truth, and the want of parallelism which could be neglected in tlie 
laboratory, gave rise to wide divergencies wlien extended into the regions 
of practice. What lie had endeavoured to show was tlie continuous thread 
which linked the traditional practices of agriculture wdth the most 
modern developments of science. 
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OsMoh Chloks tor Sato, 

A r)uri)jin r’(‘a<ler wiius ii^ as ro]](»\\rs : — ‘T liavc' n fr(»m a 

at liictl'onicin, I>ur,i!:lM’rs(lor|), (‘.(^, asking me for iorniiiatiuii 
rcgardiiii? farni(‘i‘s in this f*rovirje(! wlio are ineliiH^i to in Toi* ostric-li 
farmii^iT. Ih stat<‘s tliat lie will Imve several niee chii'ks for sale in a 
C( uple of months, 'khesc* ar{‘ all ont of the famous “(Jh) .lark' from !Mr. 
II. Barker. Afv frieiul wit! he pjiad to eonnnvinieate with any intemlin^ 
l>iiNer.'' We shall lie j)!(‘as(‘(l to plaee any readers interesitMl in eom- 
munieation with the <rentleman rehn-red to hy oni eorvespondent. 


EaHh^Mut and Soy Bean Throsher^ 

Jn our artielo on Farm Maehin(‘rv, in the Septendier issiu' of (he 
Jinuual, we ^uive an illust ration, it will he remenda*nMh of an earl hunt 
thresher inarm I'aetn red at tlie Ellis Keysioiu’ A^^rienltmal Work-, 
and wo also stated tliat wo had written a<ijain to Mr. (ioor^j^t^ Bnrpfoss. I’ne 
gent‘ral agent for tli(' hlllis Keystone Works, asking him whether llie 
thre.sher would bo likely to he suitable for threshing soy beans. \Ve liavo 
noNv received a reply from Mr. Bnrgcss, which runs as follows : — 'A\ e 
have your letter of August Id, in whieli you wdsh to know lunv many 
bushels per day each size of our threshers will thresh, also wdiether they 
Avill thresh soy beans, and the priees of our machines f.o.h. X(wv Yovk. 
We are not prepared to give the exact freight rate from the factory to 
Xew York, and we do not keep up on freight rates as our goods are all 
«old f.o.h. factory, hut the rate would bo very small as it is only 
X^s. 2(1.] per 100 fl)S. from the factory to this point. If all conditions 
are favourable, that is if the vines are not too large and dam]) and full 
of grass, our different size machines will thresh and clean the follow ing 
number of bushels of peanuts per hour: Jfo. 1, 30 to 40: Xo. 2, -40 to HO; 
-and Xo. 3, 60 to 80. Our 2-horse tread power or 4-li.]). gasoline engine 
will run our Xo. 1, a 4-h.p. steam or a 0-h.p. gasoline our Xo. 2, a 6-h.]u 
ajeam or 8-h.p. gasoline nur Xo. 3. We are not prepared to fully re- 
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t'oinmeiid our tiirosslu'j's to tlirosli suy beans as we do not know person- 
ally a« wt; have never seen a machine in operating tliresliing tlieni; how- 
ever, Ave have shipped several nracliines to IVxas tliis season for that i)nr- 
]){'.se. We have never seen yet any -kind of grain our machines would not 
tliioli, and ]ia\e personall}^ seen them thresh navy beans and covvpeas 
and the work was done satisfactorily.” Mr. Burgess lias sent us his^ 
price list, from wliicli we note that tlic pricc*^ of tlie various peanut 
Ihresliers run from $115 (a little under £24) for a No. 1 Cliampioii 
tli/( slier and cleaner with 20-inch c3dinder, to $2.‘1() (a little under £48) 
for a No. o thresher and cleaner with 28-inch cylinder. A grain attaeh- 
nioni can also ho obtained, the pric*<^ of one suitable for the No. 1 thresher 
hcijjy $50 (IT) os.). (These prices are all f.o.b. Pottstown, Pa., V.H.A,) 
AVo sliidl he j)]eased io forward this price list to anyone intor(‘sted, iipiur 
ajjplical iou. U'c do i:ol know that we can do anything further in the 
matter Jiavi-ng drawn attention to the machine and obtained pnrti( ulars 
ii< to prices, etc. ; and it now remains for anyone interested who may car(^ 
it) invest in one of these machines to proceed in the usual way, either im- 
pirting dii'cct or through a local maelniicrv firm. Mr. P»urges8' address* 
is P.O. Box 182, Petersburg, Virginia, F.S.A. 

TrBBtment of Htdos for Exports 

4’he Acting Trades Commissioner for South Africa in London ha:# 
been pros(‘ciitiiig inquiries among .namhurg firms dealing in liidc^s and 
skins as to the linos along whif'h im})roveinent of South African hide's 
from a market point of view siionld Ik? direeted, and he has sent to tluf 
JV])ai tment of Agriculture some of the results of his inquiries. One of the 
rejflies received we reprodu<*e lierewilh, as the advice wliich it contains 
will Ik* found of value by many Sontli African exioorters of hides. Inter 
(iiiff, the letter ill question states: selling value of the hides is 

din inislied if they have many brands, and wlien the brand marks are put 
on valnalile s])ots of the liides; they ouglit to bo put on the offal ])arts. 
IMus is a point that ouglit to ho impressed on cattle owners. JTides are 
expmted, as you know, ‘dried’ or salted.’ AVhen exported ‘‘dried/ care 
1-^ ti’ Ik* taken that tliey are well poisoned so as to prevent worms getting 
iiitn the hi(h‘s. They ought io ho dried carefully, so as to avoid a shrivelled 
(irmp!i‘d ajjpearanee. The flesh side ought to he kept as clean and 
bmoolh as possilde. A\"hen exported ^salted’ great care is to be taken that 
111 .' salting is done effieiently so as to prevent the hides getting heated. 
In the Kiier Plate the liides coming from the cattle are put in pk?kle for 
21 hours and then spread out in a pile, each layer being covered with a 
Inver of salt. They are kept, about a fortnight in this pile so that the 
salt tlioroughly penetrates into the hides. AAlien shipped the hides 
are s[)i'cnd out flat in the vessel and also covered with salt, with some* 
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liUlo pickle on the top to keep the hides fresh. In Havana the salted 
hides are bundled, two in a bundle, but Ibis would not do for hides com- 
ing from or passing through hot climates and lor long voyages. Great 
care is to be taken in tlie flaying so tliat the hides should not be cut or 
stabbed, which is tl)e greatest defect hides can liave.*' 


Inirotiueiton of Sheep Into Natal m 

Under Proclamation No. 122, 1910, tlie entry of shee p into the Pro- 
vince of Natal from any of the otJier Provinces of the Union of South 
Africa without tlie necessity of dipping such sheep is authorised subject 
to the condition that the owner shall have obtained, and sliall produce for 
inspection wlienever required, a certificate in the form of the schedule 
Ijelow, signed by a duly appointed sheep or stock inspector of tJie district 
or area of the Province from which the sheep are brought, showing that 
tlie sheep have been personally inspected not more than- fourteen days 
}>reviou3 to the arrival of the sheep at the Natal border, and that the 
sliCep are free from scab. Any person inirodiudng any sheep into Natal 
in contravention of the provisions of this Jhoclamation will be liable to 
a fine not exceeding £50. 


T\u^ following is the Schedule referred to above : — ^^1 do hereny 
certify that T have this day examined the shc(‘i) de^tu-ihed licrcunder (iu' 

teride<l for introduci ion into the ProviiUM* of ), 

and find the said animals to he entirelv free from disease known as sc'ab. 

Signature Title Dated at 

this day of . . . 191 .... Name of owner 

; Number of animals : Marks 


Introiluotlon of Shamp Into OmFmSm 

A similar Proclamation to the above has been issued (No. 

1910) governing the introduction of sheep into the Orange Free State. 
From and after the 15th October, sheep or goats accompanied by a cer- 
tifi(‘ate (in tlie forni of the schedule below) to the eflfed that they have 
been examined on a date not more than fourteen days previous to the 
date of introduction and found free from scab, duly signed by an 
authorised sheep inspector or stock inspector of the district or area in the 
Province from whence, such animals come, may be introduced into the 
Province of the Orange Free State from any other Province of the 
Fnion of South Africa without being previously dipped. Any person 
introducing or attempting to introduce into the Orange Free State sheep 
or goats in contravention of this Proclamation, or sheep or goats which 
he knows to hi? infected with scab or which he has reason to Mieve are 
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60 infected will be liable on conviction to ajiiie not exceeding twenty 
pounds, or, in default of payment, to iniprisoiinicnt, with or without hard 
labour, for any period not exceeding three inoiuhs unless such line be 
aooner paid. 


The following is the Schedule referred to in the fort‘going: — ‘T do 
liereby certify that I have this day examined the sheep (or goats) de- 
scribed hereunder (intended for introduction into the Provinee of .... 

), and find the said animals to be entindy free from the 

diseas(; known as scab. Signature Title 

Ihded at this day of 

P) .Yarne of owner : Xuniber of animals, sheep and 

goats ; Marks 


introtiuoilon of OoiUo, Htdom and Skins Into Freo 

SiatB^ 

By a Proclamation dated 30tli September (No. PJO, PMO), the 
following j>ruJiibitions and restrictions Juive ))e(m broiiglil into I'oree as 
from tlie loth October in respect of the introdiudion of hoinc'd eat tie, 
Iiides, and skins into the Province of the Orange Free Slate from other 
Provinces of the Union: — (1) It shall be uidawful to introduce any horned, 
eaitle into the Province of the Orange Free State from the* Provinces of 
Xatal and the Transvaal and all cattle introdm'cd in contravention of 
tin's Proc-laniatiou shall forthwith he confiscated; and, on an order being 
given by the Minister of Agriculture or his deputy, wliieh the Minister 
or his said deputy are her(‘hy authorised to give, shall he destroyed. (‘<?) 
Permits Jiiay he granted by the Principal Ahitn'inaiT Ollieer of the Orange 
Fieo State for the introduction into that Provinee from tlie Provinee of 
th(‘ f*apo of Good Hope (n) of cattle oilier than from areas in which 
<*ontagious or infectious disease has horn declared by law to exist; pro- 
'N'ided, however, tliat cattle from the districts of Cape, Malmesbury, Clare- 
doii, Paarl, and Stellenbosch may bo so introduced if accompanied by a 
oertifieate in the form set forth in the Schedule to this Proidamation, 
dated not more than six weeks previous to the date on which such cattle 
are to be trucked in the Cape Province, and signed by a Government 
Veterinary surgeon, or other qualified veterinary surgeon, approved 
by the Minister of Agriculture; (h) of draught cattle engaged 
in iona fide transport work to and fro across the border be- 
tween the two two Provinces; such permit shall be available for six 
montbs, at the expiration of which period it may be renewed; (c) of 
cattle whicli have been imported for breeding purposes from oversea and 
have passed through the Province of the Cape of Good Hope direct by 
rail accompanied by a special permit from the Principal Veterinary 
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'Oliicer of tiie OraJige Troo State and subject to such conditions as he may 
impose. (3) Tlie Principal X’cterinary Oilicer may at any time cancel 
any pennit granted in teiaiis of Sub-section (a) or {b) of the preceding 
regulation, should lie deeni it ne(,'essary so to do. 


(4) Any person desirous of introducing cattle into the Orange Five 
State under these regulations shall first make application to the Prin- 
cipal Veterinary Oflieer for a permit, stating {(() the niiin])er ol' raliie 
u’liiidi it is desired to intiodiice; (b) the j)articular area or district from 
Avhich they eome ; (c) the route by which they will travel ; {</) the 

nlliniate destination of (‘ach animal, and, if requir(‘d, sliall ]U’(m1u<v a 
(-ertiheate from a Oc verniiKUit veterinaiy surgeon or other <|uali{ied 
veierinarv surgeon a[)])roved hy the Minister of Agriculture to the etfeet 
that such animals are free from disease and liave Jiot come fnan an 
jnreet(‘d area, (a) Hides or skins may lx- introduced into ‘tiu' Pivvince 
ol' tlic' Orange Free* Stati* from any other Province in the Pnion of South 
Alricai on ])rodu(dion of a sworn adidavit that lh(*y have lua-n thoroughly 
<li|)p(‘d in or sprayed with a solution of arsenic* mixed in ilu* following 
proportions : Mix (me pound of arseJiitc of soda witli a gallon of hcl water 
and when conqdetely dissolved add cold water up to fifty gallons. 


Any person eontra\oning any of the provisions of tliis Pivelamation 
01 wilfully obstructing any jxu’sun in the due execution of any of the 
provisions hereof siialJ he liable on conviction to a tine not exceeding 
fifty })(nuicls, or, in default of paymemt, to imprisonment, with or with- 
out hard lalxmr, for any period 3iot exceeding six months, unless sueli 
tine he sooner paid. Orange River (-(deny Proclamations Xc^s. 8 and 14 
of 1903, Xos. 22 and r>l of 1908, and Xo. 113 of 1909, and Union Pro- 
olamation No. 10 (d! 1910, shall he and are heroliy supc'rsedcd and witli- 
4rawn. 


I'he following is the Schedule referred to in the foregoing regula- 
tions: — do hereby certify that the unrlennentioned cattle liavo been 
subjected by me to the tuberculin test, and have given no indication of 
the presence of the tuberculosis. Xumber and general description of 

cattle Date when tested Place from 

which sent Owner’s name and address 

Xame of person in charge ♦. Place in the Province of the 

Orange Free State to whicli cattle are being sent Signature 

of veWinary surgeon. Countersigned Chief Veferinnry 

Surjgeon. 
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ResMoilons of Entity of oortofo Protfuois Into 
Fnoo Stmtorn 

A Piocdaiiiation (No. 119, 1910), lias been issued by His Excellency 
the Uovernor-Ceueral, restricting the importation of ^‘articles affected 
with, or suspected to be affected with, or which might be the means of 
can-yiiig any disease,” into the Orange Free State from Natal. Tiie 
Ih’oclaination prohibits the introduction into the former Province from 
the latter of the following articles: — (a) Any grass, grass-hay, animat 
manure, moss or other vegetable matter (except lucerne, liicorno-hay and 
plants or cuttings introduced in accordance with the Plant Import 
Itogulations), whether such material may be used as packing for any 
aiticle or thing, or otherwise; (h) any timber or wood, including firc- 
wooiL except ns hereinafter provided, naraeh" — (i) newly manufactured 
timher. vehicles (except Scotch carts and wagons which Jiave been in- 
use), and bamboo wliipsticks, may be introduced without restriction; 
(ii) Siotcli earls and wagons (which have been in use) may only be in- 
trod lu el if, before crossing the border, they are thoroughly sjirayed with 
a solution made by dissolving 1 lb. of arsenite of soda iii 20 gallons of* 
water und(‘r tlio supervision of a member of the Orange Free State 
Porder Guard, who sliall furnish a certificate to tliat effect in the form 
prescribed (.<rc hclow) ; (iii) barked wattle poles (including those in- 
tended for firewood) or other barked pol(*s ami second-hand manufac- 
tnred timber which ^las been used in the construction of any building (>r 
article may l>o introduced if accompanied by a ccrtiRcate in the form re- 
forred to above, signed by a justice of the peace or sto(‘k inspector of 
the Province of Natal or a member of the Natal Bord(‘r Guard of tliis 
Province and bearing date not more than seven days previous to that of 
the said introduction. 


The form referred to above is as follows: — hereby certify that 
11(0 undermentioned articles liave been disinfected by being dipped in or 
tlioroughly sprayed with a solution made by dissolving 1 lb. of arsenite* 

of soda in 20 gallons of water. Description of timber or vehicles 

Date Signed (.Tustice of 

tb.e Peace or Stock Inspector of the Province of Natal or member of 
Natal Border Guard of Orange Free State) Address. 


The Proclamation provides that *^\ny person introducing or 
tempting to introduce, whether as principal, agent or servant by him- 
sedf or another, any article into the said Province in contravention of ; 
any of tlie above provisions, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding ; i 
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lifty pounds, or, in default of* payiueiit, to impiir-oiiinout, with or without 
liard labour, for a period not exceeding six luoiiihs/' Proelaination No.. 
KHI, of tlie Orange l»iver (/oloiiy, is cancel led. 


OommBfCB anit InduaMaa Commission m 

His Kxcelleney the Governor-General has appointed a Coininission, 
coiisisting of Sir Thomas Cullinan and. Messrs. AVilliam Macintosh, 
William Anderson Martin, Josejdi Mossop, diaries George Smitli, 
Anthony Gysberfc Viljoen, and Cornelius .Hermanns Wess(‘ls, ‘‘to inqiiire^ 
into tin* conditions of trade and industries and other matters appertain* 
ing thereto.*’ Messrs, G. 0. Smitli and Charles Lepper have been ap- 
jim'nted joint secretaries to the Conimi«sion. 


Foumlatlon Oombm 

Messrs. CariiKrross & Zillen, of CJiureh Street. Pretoria, liavc 
favoured us with sam])]es of foundation eomh of their own manufacture 
from Sf>iiih African heeswax. These samples are in two grades, heavy 
and ligld, and sluadd prove (]nit(‘ a/‘-e])tahle in bee-keepers. Messrs. 
Crinuross & Zillen are to lie eomplimoated upon their onter]‘rise in 
importing and fitting up ilie maebinerv for tli(‘ manufaetnre of both super 
and hrood foundation eomh, and we liope our bee-keepers will sujqiort 
this loi-al industry. We shall be glad to >liow tliesi* saiujiles lo anyone 
inter»‘st(‘d who may care to eall at this oftice. 


Corn Onading Ragulatlonsk 

The liight nononrable Minister of Agricnitnro lias lieen ]ileasod to^ 
oid(‘r that the grading regulations in regard to maize and fvafir corn 
(publislied in our last issue) shall come into foret* on tlie 1st November, 
instA*ad of on the 1st September as previously stated. The regulations 
Jiave )»een revised, and will 1 h‘ found elsewliere in the present issue. 


S*Am Agriouliural Unions 

When these lines fall under the eyes of our readers the Annual Con- 
ference of the Inter-Colonial (or, as it is projiosed to call it in future, 
the South African) Agricultural Union which is tliis year to be held at 
Capetown — ^will have been and gone. The executive committee has issued 
the agenda paper of the Conference, and as the oonients of that paper 
have alidad}" been published in the columns of the daily press we do not 
propose to publish it here. We hope, however, to be in a position to give a 
full report of the proceedings of the Conference — wliieli will be an especi- 
ally interesting one this year — in our next issue. On the agenda paper as it 
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at irresent ^tanclH tliere ar(‘ 54 now jo.-io hit ions to be considered, which 
iuinil)er, as Inis ln*(‘n found bv oxoerien(*e in the past, will probably be 
iiu^incnlod to quite flO hy fresh rosohiiions do(‘idtMl u})on after the print- 
ing of the ageiiJa paper. Among the subjects dealt with by the 54 new 
resolutions are: Scab, Improvement of Merino Flocks, Judges from Over*- 
sea, Fj'ce Hailway 'tickets to Judges, Itefunds on Agricultural Sliow 
Stock, Treatnient of Live Stock in Transit on Ihiilways, Model ’Prize 
Lists, Working of Sliows, Farmers' Trip to Fiirope, Ostrich Export, Dis- 
tribution of Stud Horses, East Coast Fever, Inquiry into Stock Diseases, 
Tuberculosis, Shu'k Hrarn^s and Branding, Crain Breeding, Tnspoetion 
and Crading of Produce, For(*strv, Control of Weeds and Insect Pests, 
Farm Mac'hini'rv, (drass Burning, Egg Laying Competitions, Laliour 
Bureaux, Ceneral Statisti(‘al Bureau for S.A., Agricultural Board for 
S.A., Status of Proviruial Agricultural DepaitTuents, Standard AVeights 
and Measui'es, J^and Sett l(-inenl. Farm Telephones, ITniform iMUieing 
Law, Be-t Varieties of Mealies. 


fn eonnection with the forthcoming Conference, the following letter 
svhicb Mr. i\ G. Lee has sent to the various sections of the Press is of 
interest. As some of our readers are doubtless aware, Mr. Lee was Mr. 
E. AV. Evans’ predecessor as President of the Inti'i’-lAdonial Agrieullural 
Union. Mr. Lee writes: — “In many parts of this Provim-e tliere are 
nnmista.kabb* signs of progpivss in pastoral, a^Tjrieulturai. and 
horticnltural industries, this is admitted by all: causing much encourage- 
ment. But the diMclopment — with few exception^ — is isolated, and notli- 
ing like as general as it might be, mainly because the vast majority <d’ 
farmers irtand in sore need of more capital. Moreover, we as farmers 
do not utilise the ])ower that would conic to us liv working <-o- 
operation for all it is worth. It is next to useless for a farmer hen\ and 
another there, calling for the of capital at low rates of interest foi 
•development works. Suoli isolated requests have proved to be a hopeless 
way of setting about getting assistance, relief, or redress from standing 
drawbacks of whatever kind, whether they be want of capital, or figliting 
stock and plant diseases, or un.satis factory prices for produce, or anything 
else. The sure and proved way lies along the road of organised co- 
operation, conducted thrnugli clubs, associations, societies, and such like 
organisations. Fortunately there is no need to wait to build up such 
bodies; they are in existence, but need strong support. An opportunity 
for giving this support to one of these organisations working on the 
broadest possible lines is now at hand. I refer to the Congress of the 
Cape Agricultural Union, which will lie lield in Capetown at the end of 
next month, at which gathering adequate representation will work great 
good. • 
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^‘Tliere is much that assures the forthcoming Conference being well 
attended by a large number of representative delegates. Nevertheless 1 
write with the hope these lines may arrest the attention of some hard 
w orkers, wdio, for w^aut of time or inclination, take little interest in what 
is going on outside tiieir immediate and direct concerns, while tliey 
struggle against tlie many man-made and natural agricultural drawbacks 
in our good land ; tliose workers — of whom tiiere are not a few. may en- 
quire: VVliat good can t!ie Agricultural lAiion do? What claim has it to 
li(* heard in the counsels of the country? Much, every w^ay, is the reply* 
amongst other things, medium through whic-h the pairiotic coii- 
((‘utratod voi(*e of tliousands f>f men and w'omen can he heani, and has 
heard in the past, at the Tnion's gatlierings. Tttwn and country 
iiMKd amt tak(‘ <‘oiinscl togetiier, touching the wisest measures for minimis- 
ing the evil eihnds of drawhacks. also recommending Stale-aided ^('hemfs 
for g(Uieral advanccnforit, to decide upon means for self lu‘][). and to 
inl(‘n'hange valuable e\])cri(‘n((‘s for g(‘neral weltai'c. The rnioii has its 
braiioia-s working iji many districts; these c‘onsist for the most part of 
agrieiiltural S(U‘ieties, liohliug annual agricultural shows, vvhieli provide 
oppoitmiilies for friendly com])elilions, and tliese act as a stimulant for 
soiiml [)rogress. MofT-over, llie liclpfiil work does not begin or end in the 
sl’iowyard during show' days, hut extends very much further by reason of 
the n(‘oessity and eoiiiiinmus aetiviiv of a number of members of oaeli 
'.sorioty, w'ho freely give time and thnught in preparing for forthcoming 
sliows. In this connection meetings are Iield drawing logetlier for mutual 
liclp all sliades of p<diiieians, thus giving a common platform where all 
may nuvt in advancung tlie great work of dratving tlie peo])le to occupy 
till* land in great numbm's, and for them to do so under most modern 
methods. 


fuller grasj) of tlu* wide field for lumefieial ]ab<;ur oceupied hy 
Agricultural Societies eonu's wdam rememliering that our Agricultural 
Shows are rapidly growing into exhilations. showing not only what the 
land can prodnee in the shape of pastoral, agricultural and lioriiiailtural 
products ([ include tlie ])oultry industry in the terms pastoral), lait also 
wdiat the inventor’s brain brings out in machines and appliances used for- 
making land occupation more profitable and atiractivo. Again, other 
classes of exhibits demonstrate how^ far our home industrial arts have gone 
in the direction of nranufaeluring much of the country’s raw material 
into articles useful for man and be.ast. and also into things that add to 
the comfort and beautv of our homes, much of tlie manufaeturing being 
pushed on by the laudable work of the ladies through tlieir industrial 
societies. It goes almost without saying at present that the bulk of the 
work falls upon the shoulders of the cnmpnratively few, nevertheless there 
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is ample proof on every side clearly revealing the encouraging fact that 
in proportion to the expansions of established societies and the forming 
of the new ones^ so in a corresponding manner the workers increase. 
.Wiiilc on tl)is point of starting societies permit me to say that the form- 
ing of new agricultural societies does not necessarily mean the building 
of new show yards, with all the costly fittings, to be used perhaps for two 
or three da3's in the year. In most instances siicli expenditure cannot be 
thought of, at least not at present, but tlie difficulty is amply met by a 
willingness on the part of established societies having yards, offering it lie 
necessary accommodation, and in other cases proposing sernic amalgama- 
tion. Both of those sclieines may be so arranged as to give any new society 
ihe full benefit for exhibitors of tlieir district competing together for 
-local prizes, and this sphere of exhibiting has time and again induced 
the more timid exliilutors to venture wutli success into wider fields of 
competition. For fear of being misunderstood, I must add tlie 
Agricultural Union has many other branches besides agricultural 
societies, and all doing patriotically useful work, but time fails anc to 
give a word about these.^^ 


JrHgatton 

In veiw of the appointment of Mr. F. 1*1 Kauthack as Acting Direc- 
tor of Irrigation, all correspondence connected with irrigation in the 
Province of Xatal should now, according to a notice in the Government 
Gazette, be addressed to the Acting Director of Irrigation, P.O. Box 441, 
Pretoi’ia. Communications imiy, if preferred, be addressed to tlie Xatal 
P»ran(di of the Department, Maritzburg. 


JIfr# Pitch ford First Rsport on Diprm 

So large liaa been the demand for Mr. Pitchford’s first report on 
Dips and Dipping Agents that the first edition is now exhausted, and 
we have tliouglit it wdse, seeing that the demand continues, to re-publisii 
Ihe report in the pages of this JournoL The report will accordingly !;e 
found in its entirety in the present number, and its appearan('C will, we 
think, be especially welcomed by the many new readers of the Jourpial 
Binee the i-eport first appeared in our pages. Copies of the second 
icport, uj)on which also tlicre lias been a good run, are still available, and 
will be sent to applicants upon request. Address applications to Editor^ 
JS^atal AfjricuHural Joxmial, Maritzburg, 
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Dipping anil Tlek^ileatroylng Agents. 

Bj II. WATKi.N’o-riTcuror.o, B.B.C.V.S., F.R.-S.E.* 

'This leport is iuiDiided to sliow tl.c efficacy of certain preparations 
supplied for the di])piii<r and spraying of cattle. Tiie main nl)jeci with 
which this cmpiiry was instituted was the ascertainment of tlie frequency 
“with whkdi such dipping agents could bo used without risk or disabiiiiy 
to tlie animals concerned- 

Such safety in use, however, was deemed of importance only when 
Cf'njoined with tlie ability of the agent under observation to destroy tlie 

tick. 

The conclusions arrived at, therefore, must be clearly understood to 
be based, not only upon the reliability of an agent as a cHp for general 
use at usual intervals, but chiefly upon its ability to jKU’mit r('< 
application at a short interval without incurring damage to the animal 
system. 

Most of the current cattle diy)s have come under review in tins 
manner, and an endeavour lias been made to compare the properties of 
these preparations under conditions as similar as possible. 

Precise similarity of conditions of test lias not been possible. iiiH- 
mucli as tlie obseiTations undertaken have extended over some period, 
during which the conditions of weather, intensity of tick infestment, cd'*., 
have varied, but such slight variations have not in my opinion influenced 
final results in any great degree. 

The agents coming under observation have been as follows: — 

1. Cooper's “ Tixol ” ; 8. Holmes’ Paste Dip ; 

2. McDougall's Dip ; 9. “ lalinc” Sheep Dip ; 

3. Quibell’s Dip ; 10. Electrolysed Sea- water ; 

4. Coper's Powder Dip ; 11. Arsenite of Soda ; 

5. Demuth’s Dip ; 12. Erkenbrach’s Paste Dip ; 

6. Newton Chambers’ “ Izo-Izal ; 13. Alderson’s Dip ; 

7. Thomas’ Dip ; *4* “ I-aboratory Dip*" 

It will be seen from the attached schedults that most of these pre- 
parations were efficient tick killers, some of them acting efficiently in this 
respect when used in much higher dilutions than those recommended in 
the directions recommended accompan3ring the sample. 

In view of the number 0! dipping agents to be enquired into at one 
time it was found impossible to construct for every such preparation a 
dip or receptacle in which complete submersion v-^ould be efTcetod, especi- 


' See Notes and Comments. — Ed. 
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ally as eacli perparation was exaiuined in tliree separate dilutions, full- 
strength (as recommended by the proprietors), three-quarters strength,, 
and lialf-strength, as it was hoped that some of the dips under enquir}’’— 
even if too strong to bear frequent rejxH.ition in full strength — ^might 
give good results when used at less than the strength prescribed for , 
ordinary long interval dil’jping. This arrangement, as will be seen, iiecos- v 
sitated the use of a large number of ditTerent solutions for which tauk ., 
accommodation was out of the question. 

It was, therefore, decided to base the enquiry primarily upon each 
preparation w hen used in the form of a spray, as sucli spray solutim 
oeuld l)e freshly mixe<l in the quantity required, and so elTect a saving 
of boih time and material. 

It was recog(iis((i, however, that tiie results derived from the use 
of a soluiion in spray form were not strit'tly comparable to the results 
given by a dip or batJi in wliieb complete siihmersion took place. 

As, liowever, it has been fj‘e(|iiently observed that the tdfect of a 
spraying fluid is iiKTcased or intensified wl)en used in the form of a 
dip, no objection to the preliminary use of the spray — cm the ground of 
severity of ctleet — c^ould bo !>rought forward. A preparation, therefore, 
which was found too strong to hear repeated applieation in the form of 
a spray was considered to be unsuitable for use udieii used at the same 
intervals of time in tl*.e form of a dip or hath. 

This ohservaiion as to the difference of elfecl between tlie same fluid • 
in the form of a spray and a dip has, I believe, been the experience of 
otliors who Iiavo conducted investigations upon the etlc^ct of such prepara- 
tions in otlier parts of South Africa. In carrjing out an exhaustive 
examination of the matter much difficulty has been experienced by 
reason of : — 

(c/) The rc.strietion of grazing on account of existing East 
Coast Fever quarantine regnlationR ; and 
(ft) The difficulty of obtaining and transporting to tlie 
Laboratory paddocks a number of cattle sufficient for the* 
purpose of the enquiry, which difficulty arose also upon 
the same ground. 

Tbe maintaining of^n adequate degree of tick infestment — in order 
to judge of the effect of the various preparations upon tick-infested cattle' 
— was only effected with mucdi difficulty by reason of the restrictions of 
the animals to small paddecks, which later rapidly became both eaten 
dow^n and denuded of ticks by the frequent dippings to which the cqti* 
tained cattle were subjected. In order to meet this difficulty the Opt- 
poration of Pietermaritzburg was approached and was good enough to at 
once place at disposal some acres of the Town Lands contiguous W the?,, 
liaboratory paddocks. Even with this advantage the difficulty Jhaa ^0^ 






THE NATAL SPRAY PEN. 

Front view, showing pump and horse g’ear, at moiiicnt of shutting’ off head spray and opening floor spray. 
The guide rails, of which the curved ends can be seen projecting, serve to keep the animal in the centre of 
the pen. In the foreground on left, is the drive from catching kraal, up which cattle are being driven. The 
draining slope beyond cannot be seen by reason of the cloud of .spray in the pen itself. 
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-considerable of re-iiifeeting the test aniiuals with a sullieient number of 
ticks to judge of the action of the van< us <li)>piug preparations. The 
artificial Imtcliing of ticks lias^ therefore, been resorted to, luit such ex - 
pedient — by reason of the delay and Iroul^le iijivolved — has not given the 
satisfactory results which would have attended the natural inrisitnent of 
-cattle grazing in an unrcslricted area. In spite of tliis dillumlty, t’le 
results obtained were sufficiently couciusivo iii tNU'li (-ase as to ilie tick- 
killing properties or olhervvi.se of llaj i)reparations ('oneerned. 

Observations as to the safety of an application and the iniiwval at 
AvLich it could be repeateil without danger pivsente<l no difficulty, ])ut 
n ueh lime has been spent in making such observations and in re- 
capitulating sricJi j’csults as seemed inmsual or unexpected. 

Tn the first instance six bead of cattle wore set aside for tlie in- 
vestigation of each preparation (although in some instances of re])etitinn 
of results as many as twenty or more animals luive been rerjuired fin- u 
single dij>), and tliese six were apportioned as sltown In tlie tabular 
^statements, viz., two boasts for the full strength, two for the threo- 
fjuarter, and two for tlie half slrengtli solutions. In tliis way it lias 
been possilde to note tlie tick-killing jirojierties of a dip and also the 
safety with wliiidi a e( rtain dilution (‘ould lie rt‘}>eated at a sliort interval. 

This (juostioTi of interval between dippings has l>ocn eonsidereil i>{ 
.much importance in view of tlie life liistory of the tick, ej^pecially of the 
Brown tick ( Rhijnvvphulvs appendicuV^fiL^) , so frequently respon.<ih!e 
in one of its developmental stages for the transmission of East Coast 
Tever, 

The interval, tliciefore, between application of the various solutions 
v/as made as short as possible in order to prevent the tick in question 
surviving and thus leaving the body of an infected liost and furtlier 
propagating the disease, 

A dip which could be applied so freviuently as to ensure tlie de- 
struction upon a beast of all form« of tick life Avould obviously do much 
to limit the spread of the disease by reducing the number of pathogenic 
<or disease-producing ticks and thus deereasing tlie chances of infection. 

The problem of killing all parasites upon a beast every few days 
without involving the l>ea«t it^df in danger by direct or ciimiilative effect 
■of the rep5iated applications proved a somewdiat difficult question, and it 
was upon this point of the interval at which applications could be re- 
"peated with safety that most of the preparations under review were found 
; '/wanting. 

; Arsenic— the chief constiinent upon wliich most of the dips depend 
for their killing pr insecticide propertias — is a strong irritant to the 
/skin, arid in addition is cepahte^ storing up or aceuinulating 
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il8 poifcjuiious properties and suddenly exerting such in the form of aeutef 
arsenical poisoning. 

Too frequent application of such a fluid gives rise to an inflammation, 
of the skin, showing itself by a ^^staring’* of the coat, and a heat and sore- 
ness of the skin itself, which latter frequently becomes wrinkled in lines 
or cracked so deeply as to permit the oozing of blood and fluid froniV 
tlie fissures. 

As the skin at bac'k the of the knee-joint and front of the hock is 
gcriorally involved great reluctance to move is noticed, and the pain and 
discomfort are frequently so great that the beast will lie down and die* 
without making an effoi-l in extreme cases to help itself. Wherever a 
n(»te exists in the following schedules as to "^cracking” or “peeling’’ it 
will be understood that the efi'ect has been due chiefly or solely to the 
dip in quovstiou containing too high a percentage of arsenic, or to the- 
form in wliicli tlie jn-seuic has been combined with the oilier component 
parts of the dip. At the foot of each schedule will be found a brief 
resume of its contents, and, in looking through these, it will be noticed 
that, while some preparations are shown as being inefficient as regards 
their tick-killing pr(>])erties, tlie majority are found to be so severe as 
to nec‘essitate the disc'ontinuance of the test by reason of the effect upom 
the system of the animal. 

The neeessity mentioned above for frequent cleansing of animals at 
short intervals led to the interval of four clear days, fc., every fifth day,, 
being determined upf»n as llie shortest practicable time to wiiioh sucli in- 
terval could be brought with due regard to the safety of the lieast and the* 
destruction of ticks. This minimum time — four clear days — was found 
to be too severe a test for the majority of the preparations under ex- 
amination to conform to, 3 vhi(di preparations — though they proved quite 
efficient in tick-killing power — produced such grave local and constitu- 
tional disturbances as to necessitate their discontinuance after a few 
applications. 

. The difficulty of finding on tlie market a composition capable of 
wholly satisfying tlie above re(|uiremcnts led to tlie attempt to produce.' 
one, and as an outcome the dip referred to as ^^Laboratory Dip^^ in the 
sdiedule has^ received an extensive trial, and its composition will he found 
attaolied in the form of an Appendix, After the eomponcut parts 

of this latter of Laboratory preparatidn has been sucessfully adjusted* 
60 as to give the desired result when xiscd as a spray (see Schedule 15), 
it was found to be too strong used in 2,000 gallon bulk as a dip in which 
animals were completely immersed (see Scliedule 19). 

Further adjustments were therefore made (chiefly liy alteration of 
the arsenical contents) and the final result is that shown on Schedule 23 jj 
iln which it will be noticed that cattle have been put through this mixture^ 
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/or sixty days at regular intervals of four clear days, and, while the cattle 
maintain their usual health, tlie ticks are destroyed. 

Tlie same fluid after two months’ use when applied to grossly in- 
fested cattle in the form of a spray deans them satisfactorily. It will, 

therefore, be seen that it is possible to dip cattle at such short intervals 

as once every fifth day without detriment to the beasts so dipped, and 
they can in this manner be kept practically free from tick iiifestment 
such as occurs in the short intervals between dippings. Even during 
such interval the dip has been noticed to exert to some extent a de- 
terrent effect upon rc-infestment (altliougli on this point the difficulty 

mentioned above of securing thorough iiifestment by ticks under the 
conditions existing must be considered). 

As far as 1 have been able to iudge, cattle can be worked with safety 
directly after dipping in this ^Tjaboratory Dip'’ when applied every fiftli 
day. My opportunities of observing this point have been limited, but 
witli a span of six oxen which have been repeatedly yoked as soon as 
dry after dipping and used for ploughing in heavy ground, no imravour- 
able results have ensued although such work has been continued day by 
day throughout the intervals from one dipping to another. 

The question of ability to work after sucli frequent dippings is an 
important one to the owner of transport cattle or working oxen, and 
when the difficulties of safe and efficient dipping at short intervals have 
been met there remains the above difficulty of ensuring that no effects 
are produced preventing tlie animals so dipped from performing ordinaiy 
labour. 

In one of the preparations shown amongst the annexed schedules 
a satisfactory result was given by the dip in question for many weeks, but 
when the oxen came to be worked it was found necessary to greatly in- 
crease the interval between dipjiiag in order to avoid the risk of collapse 
and even death ensuing. 

"/he only dip besides the Laboratory Dip which has been brought 
to my notice as being capable of frequent, safe, and satisfactory application 
even to working oxen is that in use at present upon tlie Xel’s Eust Estate. 
Immersion in this dip takes place every seven days witli cows and work- 
ing oxen alike, and I am informed the cattle are kept virtually free from 
ticks and are capable of performing their usual work without distress. 

This Nel’s Hast dipping fluid is a modification of the Queensland 
dipping formula, and a copy of the formula used at Nel’s Eust, which 
was given to me through the kindness of Mr. Alexander, is sliown in 
Appendix ‘‘B” for the use of those who consider a weekly immersion a 
euffieiently short interval between dippings. Anotlier practice in use at 
N'eFs Eust is the separate dressing of the ears of all beasts either wlien 
emerging from the dip or in the yoke. It has frequently been vibserved 
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in the course of this enquiry that cattle will become divested of all tliei# 
tuks wilh'lhe exce]>tioii of a few (generally Brown ticks) which persist hi 
lire Cfus, usually ui)on its edge or fringe. The practice, therefore, of 
f p]lyiiig a special drt'ssing to the ear by means of a swal) gives good 
results in those leases where the dip fail., to kill all ticks, and the saniCt 
])roc(?dure holds good in those cases where ticks are found to survive 
under th(‘ root of tiie tail. 1 am infoniu'd that at Xohs Ihist wlier<3 
this procedure is sv^t<‘matically adopted the results leave nothing to he 
desired, wliile the trouble involved in this extra rnanipnlation. is only 
slight (‘ven where a large number of cattle is corieerned. 

It will 1 m‘ found, liowcver, in the majority of cases where the Lahora- 
tory formula is employed that this se]>arfite treatment uill not l)e found 
net'ossary, a fact pi'olahly owing to the higlier ]>on'entagc of arsenic 
piiscnt. 

Folhoving will he found appended the various schedules showing tho 
nmrner in uhicli the ditfercjit dip])ing agents have comported themselves 
in iludr various strengtlis at an interval ]»etween applit*ations of four (dear 
days in each ease. 

It will 1)0 seen that no attempt has been made to compare the cost 
of the various preparations or to judge of tho same from any prchuential 
standpoint. All that lias lioeii attempted lias been to aseortaiu the lick- 
killing pro])orti(‘s -of the preparation in <juestion and tla^ safety with 
which aj)plications of ilie same (tonhl he made . 

No criih'al obsorA'ntions have been made as to tlio species of tick 
oencerned in the foregoing tests, although the Brown tick has been the 
subject of special notice in computing the tick-killing* properties of any 
dipping fluid. 

Where actual nujubers of ticks are meEtione<l as Burvivhig, it will 
be understood that an approximation only is meant. Much time, how- 
ever, has been spent at each inspection in order’ to make this number as 
correct as possible. 

At the foot of each schedule wdll be found a summary of its results 
in application. 

It will be seen iliat all animals do not become equally affected by 
equal exposure to tlie spray or dip, aud several instanee^i can be noticed 
ill which it was found necessary to cast one of the animals from a test 
on account of the severe' skin reatdion, while the companion animal re- 
nicined unaffected. 

Such constitutional differences are, of course, to be expected. 
Another point of interest to be observed is the frequency with which at. 
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tolerance became established in beasts which threatened to develop in- 
llanuiiation of the skin after tiie third or fourth .spraying or dipping, but 
wJiich became habituated to the process by further repetition. 

A slight aiiiount of skin-irritation amongst a few animals after 
eomnienciiig tlie use of a fresh dip Wv/uld not, therefore, appear to neces- 
sitate the immediate diseoutinuance of the use of a dipping fluid, but it 
is, of coui-j'e, ne(*essaiy to observe all such eases narrowly and to disuse 
any dip which threatens to exert its irritating effect to any serious extent. 

The details given in Schedules 1 J to 21 sliow the manner in which 
final results have been arrived at and the effect of the addition of 
various agents to the arsenical bas.^, wliieh latter, in the present state of 
our knowledge, must be looked upon as an essential constituent of all 
efljcient dips for tick destruction. 

I'lie results given by tlie use of Arseiiite of Soda alone will be found 
upon reference to Sehediile 11, and the proportions shown there were 
taken as a rough index as to the arsenical content necessary in the pre- 
paration of a dip sucli as that shown in Schedules 14 to 21 (“Laboratory 
Dip’’). According to the full strength of one pound of arseiiite ot soda 
(lontaining al.out SO ]>er cent, of arsenic) to twenty gallons of a diluting 
fluid was used, and this diluting fluid was arranged to contain Soap (in 
order to emulsify the other constituents and to jiroduee a more lasting 
upon the skin), Paraflin (to act as a penetrating and ti(*k-destroying 
agent whi(*h might assist also by its odour in reducing liabilit}' to tick 
attack), and (rlycerine (as an emollient tending to counteract the roughen- 
!ing and irritating effect both of the arsenic and paiatlin and to maintain 
skekness of coat). ! 

The re.3ults obtained from tliis mixture will be found on reference 
to Schedule 14, from which it will be seen tliat, while the animals are 
efljiiently cleaned from their ticks, constitutional symptoms begin to set 
in after from four to six applications of the spray (every five days), wdiicb 
necessitates the easting of the animals from the series. Accordingly on 
Schedule 15 it will bo noticed that tlie arseiiite of soda is reduced to 
three-quarters ot the above quantity: on])' 12 ozs. to 20 galls, of oilier 
fluid being used. This appears efficacious and safe, and after twelve spray- 
ings an attempt is made to reduce the interval to two cdoar days instead 
of four, which is continued at this reduced interval for throe sprayings, 
when symptoms of slight skin trouble necessitate return to the four 
clear days* interval, which is repeated wdth safety up to 23 operations' 
before being cliseontinued ns final. This experiment is repeated under 
letter (Schedule 15) at a constant interval of four clear days 

with practically the some result up to 19 sprayings, covering a period 
from 28th August to 26th NovemW, A recapitulation under letter 
jgives the same results Up to 10 sprayings. 
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As will be seen from inspection of Schedule 15, a spraying fluid 
composed of tlie above constituents and containing in every 20 gallons 
12 ounces of arsenite is both efficient and safe for use as a i^praying- fluid 
for an indefinite period. 

An attempt was made to further reduce tliis amount of arsenite, 
keeping the other proportions as before, but the results were not so 
uniform although tiie cattle in tliC scries were maintained practically free 
from ticks. (This schedule lias not, from considerations of space, been 
put up.) 

In view of the above results an endeavour was made to simplify the 
composition of the dip by omitting both the paraffin and glycerine, tire 
soap emulsion remaining as before. Schedule 10 shows that the effect 
of the arsenic was too irritant even in the threc-qnarter strength, anti 
that the animals had to be east after the application of three spraying.s. 
The addition of the glycerine to the composition used in Schedule 10 
gives nuudi the same lesiilt (as Schedule 17 shows), whereas the addition 
of tiie paraffin and tlie omission of the glycerine (fSvhedule 18) permits 
of the application of 11 sprayings before it is necessary to cast the 
niiimals. These results may, therefore, be summarised as follows: — 


Arsenite (alone) i2 ounces to 20 g’als. permits 
Arsenite, Soap emulsion ,, ,, 

Arsenite, Soap and Glycerine ,, ,, 

Arsenite, Soap^nd Paraffin „ ,, 

Arsenite, Soap, Glycerine and Paraffin ,, 


3 sprayinj4*s 
3 sprayings 
3 sprayings 
1 j sprayings 
23 sprayings 


Arsenite of soda, therefore, in proportions as shown eombined with 
the materials given above is a safe and efficient agent for use as a spraying 
fluid repeated at intervals of four clear days. 

An endeavour was ilien made to observe the effects of tlie above fluid 
in the form of a <lip in which cattle could be completely submerged, and 
accordingly a dip of the ordinary pattern (about 3,000 gallons (capacity) 
was filled with the composition as above, with the exception of the 
glycerine. (See Appendix A.) Through this dip eight beasts were 
passed, as shown in iSchedulc 10, from which it will be seen they rapidly 
bccajTie unfiit for further experiment. 

As it was thouglit that tliis disappointing result might possibly have 
been due to the presence of un-emulsiJied paraffin which floated upon the 
top of the tank this oil was removed by skimming and water was added 
to the dip in order to bring the strength down to one pound of arsenite 
to forty gallons of fluid. The effect of this mixture is shoyrn on 
Schedule 20, and eight, beasts were passed through this .fluid for four 
dippings before signs of skin-irritation began to manifest themselves. 
I'Lis difference of behaviour in the dipping fluid-even when less arsenite 
was present — seems strange, and I am not able to offer any satisfactory^ 
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^explanation of tlio lact, wliicJi, however, has been noted by other 
observers. 

A further diJiition of the whole dip was lliereforc decided upon, 
;and sufficient water was added to bring the strength down to one pound 
of arsenite to forty-six gallons, and the results of this final adjustment 
are seen in Schedule 21 , It will there be seen tliat 40 beasts liave been 
passed through this solution without any sign ot* skin irritation and that 
they have been cleaned from their ticks and maintained in a condition of 
•ccinparative freedom frojii tick-infestment. J)uring iliis period — dating 
Iroin 21st December to the end of February — they have been c(jntinuousiy 
•exposed to sucli re-irifesiment by ticks as the soinewdiat denuded paddocks 
liave afforded, and siudi ticks as have attached tliemselves to the cattlo 
lu‘ve been regularly destroyed. Numerous Brown ticks have existed dur- 
ing tills tiiiKs and S('parate experiments liave been made upon the ears 
by bagging, et(‘., in onJin* to cI)m*ivc the (dfei't of the ihimcrsion upon 
these ticks in particular; llie ijnestion of survived after dipping h(‘ing in 
this way differentiated from re-in festment. 

The strength of the dipping fluid has been ascertained from time 
to time, bniii by estimation of the <|uantitv of arsimii* by analysis, and by 
the cleansing effect produced upon the small number of grossly-in tested 
-beasts kept apart from the general herd- 

It will, therefore, he seen that the fluid wdiicli, for want of a lieitcL’ 
ionn, I have (ailed the '‘Laboratory Dip,'^ is (rapalde of continued appli- 
cation at intervals of four clear days for an indcllnilo period, and that 
it has proved as far as could he judged an eflioient tick-killing prcjiaiatitm. 

As I have said before, however, the work has been conducted with 
several limitations wliicdi may possibly give rise to results somowlc.it 
divergent from the foregoing results when an extended use of the dip 
in various localities is made. Simple adjustment of detail wdthoiii alter- 
ation of any important point wdli, how'ever, suffice in any such eases to 
■ensure good results. 

Another point upon w-hidi furtlior observation is desirable is the 
safety witli wliich wmrking ealtlo subjected to tliis dip can bo used for 
(Itauglit purposes. This point can be decided only by furl her trials 
which I am now^ arranging to have carried out iii different parts of iiie 
Province. It a])pears to me, however, that there is gtH.al reason to licliovo 
that cattle can be worked witli impunity wldle undergoing regular 
idipping, and I trust it may to found that the work undertaken in tliis 
•direction will prove lud only of use in retarding the spread of East Coast 
Fever but ivill prove of assistance in the general eradiiadion of tlie ti,'k 
itself. 

n. WATKINS-riTCIIFOBD, 

' ' Govt. Bacteriologist. 
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foUowius^ are the reliedules referred in tlu> foregoing report:- 

IS chef lido A o. 7. 

COOVFAVS n^XUL.** 


FILL STiMvN'tnil. 

(. Is directed to he used by the 
Mauufacturers ) 

Fir>t s^erjiviiip:, June* nttli, lO.JS.- - 
linlli h<‘: sis luoch'ralely Avit'li 

licks. 

Sc<*<Mul spraying. Juno IHlh. ■ (1) 
:*0 mliilts, als<t many yonii^ alivo; (-) 
fow ynun^ ticks prc-cnl. 

'l iiird spray in<j, June 2l>rJ.- -No juluU. 
la rye number of youn<r dead. 

Fourth spraying, June 28th. -(lean. 

Fifth spraying, July Jrd,- (1) Few 
small ti<‘ks in ears, boasts juirging; (21 
cloiui. skin cracked. 

Sixlli spraying, July 8th. — (1) Ac i- 
dental dcatli; (21 clean, skin cracked. 

Seventh spraying, July i:Uh. — (2 1 
Fc\\ young t1c‘ks, badly cracked. ( ast. 

TflUFK-Ql ARTFR STRiKXdTn. 

First sfM'ayiiig, J unef.l4th. — Moderate- 
ly infested. 

Second spraying, June HHh. -Two 
adult forms alive, a’so few young. 

Third spraying, June 24th.— (II Few 
small forms present, belly swollen; (2) 
clean. 

Fourth .spraying. June ' 2ttth. (1) 


TU nilE iil A IITK 1 1 Mlt FNtrr i I . - 
Coutiuucd^ 

( lean, grinding teeth; (2) clean, legs 
peeling. 

Fifth spraying. Jidy 4lli. --(l) (Jem, 
stiff hind legs; (2) elean. legs <‘rackcd. 

Sixth spraying. July iMh. — (li Still' 
and lame, ea-t; (21 bully cr>.cked. 
cast*. 

IIAFF STRFiXlJTIi. 

First spraying. .Inne loth.— Mtalcral*'- 
ly infested with ticks. 

Second .spraying. June 20th. (I ) 
S<'V(Tal udnlt. also young ticks aliv'^: 
(2l few fresh crawling f<n’nis young 
licks. 

Third spraying. June 25111. • (1) Many 
adult and yemng ticks present; (2) 
practically clean. 

Fourth spraying, June J(Jh. (1) F^ w 
adult and young alive, many dc.ad; (2) 
practically clean. 

Fifth spraying, July r)th.- "(l) Practi- 
cally clean; (2) clean. 

iSixth spraying, ‘July 10th.— (I) dean, 
.slightly cracked; (2) clean. 

Seventh spraying, tluly 15th. — (’racked 
and peeling, cast', Died on Jidy Uth 
from the ( tfects of spraying. 


SrMMAin. 

It is evident front the above seliedule thtii this preparation is too 
severe in its effects when used every fifth day in its full strength. The 
effects l:)egiii to be pronounced after the application of th(* fourth spray- 
ing, and when tlie strength of the spray is reduced by one-<piarter no 
gr(‘at differeni'c is observed. Even when used at half strength directed 
effects begin to be jn’oduiinl on the skin after tbe fourth spraying. It is 
obvious, therefore, that this preparation — ^while (piite efficient as a tick- 
destroyer — is not capable of use even when diluted to half strength. 
The directions upon the tin state that this preparation should not be used 
in the strength directed more often than once in 14 days, and the three- 
quarter and half-strength tests show tl)at it is not capable of repetition 
at short intervals even at the much reduced strengths shown above^ 



Dipping ani* Tigk-i>kstj;oying AiiiiNis, 


;3H7 


JSchediiie Xv. 2. 


Mi DOrCiALL’S DIP. 


TI LL STliEXGTll. 

(As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers) 

Firr^l :^prayiiig, IHlh. IPiKS.— 

iVlt* li rali*iy inlVstod with licks. . 

iScioijil spraying, .hiiie I8tli, IIKKS. — 
Srvi^ra) aihill, also Jarge nuuibcr voiing 

tiflvs. 

'i liiifl sjirayiiig, duin* 28nl, 1908. — (1) 
0 ad nil and many young licks alive; 
(-1 I.*i adult and many young ticks 
alive. 

Fouilli spraying, dune 28tli, lOOS.-- 
l*ract'ically clean; (2) 14 adult and 

many \ uung ticks alive. 

J'ihh fepraying, July 3rd, H)()8. -U) o 
adult and large number young licks; 
(2) 20 adult and large number voung 
licks. 

SixtJi s[»raying. July 8tb, 1008. -- (1) 3 
adult alive, praotically clean: (2) lo 
adult and many voung ticks alive. 

July 8th, 1908 - Infested by hand on 
body, ears, etc. 

Seventh spraying, July 13th, 1008..— 
(li 4 adult and young ticks pre- 

stiil: (2) 3 adult siml many young 

ticks alive. 

THJliEE-QUAKTRll STKRNin If. 

First spraying, June 14th. lOOS. - 
Manv adult and young ticks present. 


'rniM:i: (;»i aki'kii sTUFAiiTii. - 
Continued- 

Second spraying, June 101 h. ItKlS. — 

(1) 10 admi iimt large number young 
lick^: (2) 3G adult airid large number 
young tick^. 

Third spraying, June 24th. 1008. — (1) 
loO adult and large number young 
tiek-^: (2; 80 adult aird large number 
young licks. 

Fonrtli sjirayii’g. June 210 h. 1008. — 
(U 80 adult and large number young 
ticks: <2) oO adult and large number 
voung ticks. 

Fifth spraying. July 4lb, 1008.- (1) 
no adult and large number yrnuig ticks; 

(2) 10 adult and large number young 
ticks. 

Sixth spraying. July 0th, 1008. (1) 

10 adult and !arg<* ninnla r young ticks; 
(2> 12 adult and few young ticks pre- 
sent. 

Seventh sprav J'Jy l-lth, ItUlH. 

(I) 40 adult and large number young 
ticks: t2) 30 adult and large number 
young ticks. 

HALF STIMAdTlf. 

First to seventh spraying, from June 
loth to »luly IJih. HM)S. In this dilu- 
tion no a])t>reclahle etVc< t upon the tick 
seemed to be exerted. 


SfM MAllY. 


It will be observed from the above table that tliU dip has been found 
c*apab!(‘ of answering to the requirements of application every fifth day, 
without ]>roducing any skin trouhle or constitutional derangement. It 
will 1)0 noted, however, that its tick-killing projKuties arc not well marked 
and that many adult ticks appear to survive the reapplieation of tlie fluid. 

It is probable that the use of tiiis dip in greater strength than that 
recommended the manufacturers would give a greater efficiency as re- 
gards tick destruction, but whether such stronger solution could be ap- 
plied every fifth day without producing any derangement is conjectural, 
the pressure of time and the number of other necessary ohservaiions pre- 
vented the ascertaining of this point. 
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Schedule No. 3. 

QUIBELL’S PASTE DIP. 


FULL f>TltEN<rriI. 

(As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers) 

First spraying, June IHth.— Largo 
number adult and young ticks. 

♦Second spraying, June ISili.” Majority 
adult and few young forms dead. 

Fourth spraying, June 23rd to July 
3 id. — ^Practi ca J ly clea u . 

Sixth spraying, July 8th.- (1) Clean, 
skin cracked slightly; (2) eJean. 

Eighth spraying, July 13t:h to July 
23rd. — ^Reinfection with large nuinbcu* 
young ticks. 

Tenth to .seventeenth spraying, July 
28th to September 1st. — I’raetically 
clean. 

Eighteenth to twenty-first spraying, 
September (ith to September 21st. — Prac- 
tically clean, with occasional slight re- 
inf estment. A few brown ticks ap- 
peared to survive. 

Twenty-second to twenty-fifth spray- 
ing, September 2fith to October llth.--- 
Practically clean, with occasional slight 
reinfestment. A fe>y brown ticks ap- 
peared t«) survive. 


THRfJi-(^UAJi.TER STRENGTH. 

First spraying, *Junc 14th.-~ Moder- 
ately infested. 

Second spraying, June iyth.~(l) 
Large number young ticks present; (2) 
many young ticks dead and many pre- 
sent. 

Third spraying, June 24th. — Practi- 
cally clean. 

Fourth to eighth spraying, June 20th 
to July loth. -Practically clean. 

Nintn to nineteenth .spraying, July 
24th to September 12tb. — Glean. 

Tw'cnty-lirst to twenty-fifth spraying, 
September 17th to October i2tli.— (1| 
Clean; (2) few brown tick.s persisting. 

HALF STKEXOril. 

First to twenty-fifth spraying, Juno 
loth to October 13th. -- Throughout thi.s 
period, from June loth to October l.Sth, 
these beasts remained fairly clean, the 
spray destroying the .majority of forms 
of the blue tick. A few, however, seem- 
ed to be resi.steiit and appeared to 
mature; many brown ticks remained un- 
affected by the solution in tliis strength. 

Augu.st 2ml, salivating; August 4ih, 
died. 


Summary. 

will be seen from tlic above table, this preparation was culpable of 
repeated (25) applieations at intervals of four clear days in tliree-quarter 
and lialf strengths. In full strengths it approached nearly to the desired 
result, but a certain amount of skin irritation was noticed after the fourth 
or fifth spraying, Avliilst the constant reapplication proved fatal to one 
beast after ten sprayings. The other animal of the series survived to 
the twimty-fiftli time of spraying, when observations were discontinued. 
While, therefore, this dip is too strong for repeated use in its full strength 
it permits many ticks to survive when used in three-quarter strength, and 
it is possible that an adjustment between these two dilutions might give 
satisfactory results. It is understood that the above results have not 
taken into consideration the question of the safety of working animals 
after application of the dip, and more than one instance has been brought 
to my notice of unfortunate results occurring in the case of working 
oxen after having been dipped at intervals of seven days. The safct 3 % 
therefore, of a dip for repeated application does not imply necessarily its 
'Safety for general use in the case of working animals, [ 
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i^cheduU No. 


COOPEJrS POWDEK, 


ja:LL siiiKN^n H. 

(As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers) 

First spraying, June lJUli, lliUS.— Ylod- 
► erati'ly iiifosttHl. 

Sofond spraying, dinu^ ISth." Five 
adult and small numbor young ticks. 

Third spraying, .luuc 23rd. —Young 
Ticks all dead, practically clean. 

p'iftb and sixth spraying, June 2Sih 
.to July Htli. — (lean; (1) skin peeling. 

Seventh spraying, July IJtli.— (1) 
(.Jean, badly cracked, castj (2) clean 
badly cracked, cast. 

j l: a rt fc:ii sriiFNt rr n . 

pJrst s)>raying, Juin* 14th, 1908. — 

Moderately infested. 

Hecond spraying, June IDtl). — (1) li'ew 
young ticks; (2) 18 adult and few 

young ticks, 

J’liird spraying, June 24th. — (1) Pvae- 
tically clean; (2) 25 adult live, many 
.adult dead. 


TilRPvE Vl^-^HTKR STKKN<iTlI. - 
Continued- 

i'ourth spraying, Jiim* 2yth.- tJean. 

P'ifth spraying’. July 4th. < lean. 

Sixth spraying, July 9th. — (..’lean. . 

Seventh spraying, * July 14tli. -(l) 
Skin cracked, cast; (2) skin cracked, 
cast, lachrymation. 

HALF STKHNtmi. 

P'irst spraying, June 15th, 1908. — 

Moderately infested. 

Second spraying, June 20tli. (1) 
Adult dead, large minilxu* young licks; 
(2) 17 adult, large number young licks. 

Third spraying, June 25th.‘--(l) Adult 
dead, large number young alive; (2) 
body clean, large number young alive. 

Fourth .spraying, June JOth. — Flean. 

f'ifth spraying, July 6th. — Clean. 

Sixth spraying, rluly 10th. — Small 
number ycaing licks. 

Seventh spraying, July 15th. — (lean, 
skin rougluuied, cast. 


Sllmmaryl 

The above table shows tliat this preparation is not capable of satisfy- 
ing the demands of the enquiry in hand, inasnuudi as tlie skin com- 
merces to be affected after tlie fourth spraying at ordinary sti'ongtli, while 
•when reduced to half strength only seven sprayings are tolerated before 
sldn irritation is set up. It is probable, therefore, that in a form of a 
•dip rather than as a spray the skin of these animals would liave bec()me 
;affected at an even shorter interval. 

This preparation appears to be highly efficient as a tiedv destroyer, 
'but the interval at which it could be applied safely is probably a somc- 
twhat lengthy one. 
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Schedule Au. 5. 


DEMI TII HIP. 


ri i.L i^TKKXGTll. 

(As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers) 

Kir.^l .spraying* July 8th, 1908. — Hod- 
eniidy iiifestni. 

Second spraying, July (1) 

J.argo number young tickn; (2) small 
number young ticks. 

Third spra\^ng, July 18th. — ^Majority 
of ticks dead. 

F(*urti» spraying. July 23rd. — Praeti- 
call\ ch an. Icgn peeling. 

Fiftli .spraying, July 28th. — Clean, 
skin cracked, east. 

THilFE-Ql AUTKU STRENCTH. 

Fir^l '^praying, July 9th. — (1) Fair 
iiunibt'r of ticks pre.sent; (2) large nuin* 
her of ticks of all ages. 

Seciutd spraying. July 4tli. - (1) Few 
young ticks; (2) 12 adult alive; ma- 
jority of ticks dead. • 

Third sju’aying. July 19th.- ( lean, 
badly cracked, cast’. 


HALF STHENtriTL 

First spraying, July 10th. — Modetrtvc- 
ly infested. 

Second spraying, July 15th.— Praeti- 
eally clean. 

Third spraying, July 20th."- Clean. 

Fourtli spraying, July 25tli.""lle-iii- 
tested with moderate number of ticks. 

Fifth s}U’Hying, July 3(Hh. — (1) Clean, 
skin cracked, .ea.st; (2) elenu. 

tSixtli spraying, Aiigiut -ith. (2) 
Clean. 

♦Seventh to tenth sjiraying, Augu.st 
9th to August 2*lth.— (2) Ke-infested 
large number of young ticks. 

Eleventh To twelfth spraying, August 
29th to September 3rd. -Large number 
of adults jtrestmt. 

Thirteenth to sixl(unlh s))raying, 
September 8th to September 23rd. - 
J ‘radically clean. 


yC3I.MAJiV. 

Si will be seen from the above that this (li];i is not able to witbstand 
r( jeated application. It will be noticed that the skin eomnuaices to be- 
c(»ine affected alter three sprayings at tull strength, and evtiii in three- 
quarter strength this dip is not tolerated any better. Keference to the 
schedule will show that at the dilution recommended by tlie proprietors* 
the legs became affected when the lieasts were brought up for tlieir fourth 
spraying, and it became necessary to cast them from the series after the- 
fourth spraying. 

Tlie same results attended the use of the three-quarter strength solu- 
tion, while in half strength it was found necessary to cast one beast at the 
fourth spraying, although the conipanionesse Xo. 2, as will be seen,, 
goes on to the sixteenth spraying, having apparently acquired a consider- 
able degree of tolerance. 

This dip — though an excellent tick-killer — is obviously unsuited for 
irpeated application. 
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.Schedule No, 0, 


IZU-iZAL HilEKV DIP. 


rVhL STKEN(iTJl. 

(, is directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers-) 

First Kjnaying, Octnbta* lUOS.- - 

3I(»clrra fitly intVsti^d. 

Srrond rt))iayiiig, Ofdobor 7vli. — Aluder* 
airly iiifi'Htrd, none dead. 

'J’liird spraying, Oetober J2tb. - .Moder- 
ately infested, none dead. 

l oiirtb s])rayiiig, OetolxT 17fh. — ilod- 
ately infested, none dead. 

Fiffli spraying. October i^nd. — Moder- 
ately infested, none dead. 

Sixth spraying, Oetobi'r 27th. — Moder- 
ately infested,, none detol. 

Seveiith spraying, Noveinbitr 1st. — • 
Jairge number larval and nyniphal 
forms. 


rn ltKK-<Jl AK TKG M KF^NC'l IL 

FirM s))raying, Oel her 2iid, FJGS.— 
Moderately infc'sted. 

Second spraying, Oct her 7th. -Mod- 
erately infeded, none dead. 

Third .spraying. Octoh: !* Mod r- 

alely infested, innie dea<l. 

Fourth spraying, Oetohi-r 17th. Mod- 
erately infesteil, none deatl. 

Fifth .spraying. OiIoIht 22n 1. Modei- 
orately infested, none dead. 

SixUi spraying, Otdober 27th. Luge 
number of young ticks pie-cet. 

Seventh spraying, Novend -o* ~ 

Large niiinber adult iUid y-nuig M 


Sfmmaryl 


As will }h‘ seen rnun llic aliovc scIumIuIc., this proparntion fails to 
-iroy ticks u])on (aittlc wlicn \\<vA in the dilution as suggestod oy the 
n annrnctnrers, 1 part to 1(10 parts of water. X ) irritating o(L\ is wore 
observed after seven spraying.^, when, a« the tic'k-killing of Uio 

-flij) st'Oined to Ik? in.'^ufficient, the observations were dis(‘oniinued. 


^Schedule No, 7, 


THOMAS’S DIP. 


FULL STRENGTH, 

(,4s directed to be used by the 
Mauufacturers) 

First spraying, September 28th, 1908, 
— Fair number of adult ticks. 

Second spraying, October 3rd . — ^ lean. 
Third spraying, OctoV)er 8th,- -(/lean. 
Fourth spraying, October 13ih. — 

<'*leaii, skin cracked, cast. 


TllKEE-QU .\RTEH sTR UNGTl 1. 
First spraying, September 28th. 1908. 
- Fairly infested. 

Second spraying, Oetobov 3rd.- Ihac- 
tically clean. 

Third .spraying, October 8th.- ( h an. 
Fourth spraying, October 13; h. - 
Clean. 

Fifth spraying. October ISth. < lean, 
skin cracked, east. 


Summary 


The above 8(?li(?diilo cdearly slows tlie nnsiiitability of tin? propara- 
iion for repeated use at short intervals. Its tick-killing pro]>orties arc, 
however, obvious. 
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Schedule No. S. 


HOLMES’ DIP. 


PULL STRENGTH. 

(As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers-) 

First spraying, February 8th, 1909. — 
Moderately infested with brown ticks. 

Second ‘spraying, February 13th. — 
Many dead brown ticks, reinfested large 


number brown ticks. 

Third spraying, February 18th. — ^Ma- 
jority brown forms dead. 

Fourth spraying, February 23rd. — 
Clean. 

Fifth spraying, February 28th. — 
Clean. 


SUMMAHY. 

Owing to this preparation not coming under review until such time- 
as observations upon other dips were almost complete it has not beem 
found possible to give it the same extensive trial as that given to other 
{preparations. It will be seen, however, from the short schedule above 
that this preparation appears to be efficient as regards its tick-killing 
property and capable of repetition for at least five sprayings; though it 
should be stated in this latter connection that the only cattle available' 
for this test have been repeatedly dipped in Laboratory Dip, and mav 
on this account have possessed a certain amount of tolerance to further 
skin-applications containing arsenic. Its efficacy as a tick-destroyer ap- 
pears to be well established. 


Schedule No. 9. 


^lALINE SHEEP DIP.^^ 


FULL STRENGTH. 

(As directed-) 

First spraying, January 25th, 1909. — 
Numerous adult and young ticks pre- 
sent. 

Second spraying, January 30th, 1909. 
— Numerous adult and young ticks pre- 
sent; none dead. 

Third spraying, February 4th, 1909. — 
Numerous adult and young ticks pre- 
sent; none dead. 


THREBQUARTER STRENGTH. 

First spraying, January 25th, 1909. — 
Large number of adult and young ticks 
present. 

Second spraying, January 30th, 1909. 
—Large number of^dult and young 
ticks present, none dead. 

Third spraying, February 4th, 1909. — 
Large number of adult and young 
ticks present, none dead. 


Summary. 

This preparation did not appear to exert any poisonous influence- 
^bpon the ticks when used at the strength recommended as no dead ticks 
were observed, and as the test cattle remained thickly infested after three- 
sprayings, observations on this dip were discontinued. 
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Schedule No. 10. 


HYPO-CHLORITE OR ELKCTROLYSED SEA WATER. 


FULL STRENGTH. THKirK-QUARTKll STIU'INGTH. 

Firs' t sprayin| 3 j, January 25th, lOOP.-- First spraying, January 25th, 1900 -— 
Moderate number of ticks present. l^argc number of adult forms present. 

iSecond spraying, January 30t’h, 1000. Second spraying, January 30th, 1909. 
-‘Large number of adults present, none — Large number of adult forms present,, 
dead. ^ none dead. 

Third spraying, February 4th, 11K)0.— - Third spraying. February 4th, 1009.— 
Large number of adults present, none Large number of adult f(»rms present,, 
dead. none dead. 

SUMMAKY. 


TJiLs proparaiion proved, as will be seen from the above ^elicdule, to- 
1).? apparently unable to kill any ticks when used in the proportions* 
directed, viz., 1 part to 49 parts of water. The observations were discon- 
tinued after the third spraying. 


Schedule No IL 


AHSENITK OF SODA. 
1 11), to 20 gallons. 


FULL STRENGTH. 

First spraying, July 3rd, 1908.--^ 
Beasts moderately infested. • 

Second spraying, July 8th, 19u8. (1) 

No adult live, large number young 
alive; (2) seven adult’ dead and adher- 
ing, few young alive. 

Third spraying, July 13th, 1909. — 

Practically clean. 

Fourth and fifth spraying, July 18th 
and 23rd. — ^Practically clean, skin crack- 
ed, cast. 

THREE-QUARTER STKENCiTll. 

First spraying, July 4th, 1908.— Mod- 
erately infested. 

Second spraying, July 9th, 1908.— 
Practically clean. 

Third spraying, July 14th, 1908,— 

Practically clean. 

Fourth spraying, July 19th, 1908.— 
Clean, skin cracked, cast. 


HALF STllRNGTH. 

First spraying, July I5tii. 1908. — Mod- 
erately infested. 

Second spraying, July lOtli, 1008. — 
Practically clean, many lice present. 

Third spraying, duly 15th, 1908. — 

Practically clean, many lice present, 
lice still alive. 

Fourth spraying, duly 25th, 1908.— 

(1) (lean, legs cracked, cast: (2) clean.. 

vSixth spraying, duly IWHh, 1908.— (2) 
Clean. 

Seventh spraying, August 4th. - (2) 
Skin cracked, cast. 


Summary. 

Inspection of the above schedule shows that this preparation is loo- 
irritant when used in the strength often prescribed, viz., one pound to 
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gallons of water. As will be seen, ilie skin commences to become 
aDectcd after the thii’d sjnaying at full stiength, wliile when used 
in the proj.)oj*tion of only one lialf-i>ound to 20 gallons, one of the lest 
animals was c-ast after the fourth spraying and the remaining one after 
the six ill sjiraying. 

Tliis schedule is of interest as showing the inHuenc(3 of tlie arseiiite 
of soda used alone in an iin-eoniloned stale. Comparison between this 
lahh? and Schedules Nos. 1 t and 15 of ‘^Laboratory Dip"' will sliow the 
reMilt of eomhining other agents wiili this arseiiite of soda, whieh result 
in the rediudion of its irritating proiierties witliont taking away fnnu its 
eifieaey as a tii'k-killer. 

It is obvious that arseiiite <d‘ soda by itself is not suitahh* eitluu* in 
tiie form of a spray or a dip, if application at simrl intervals is t<i la' 
juatdised. 


Schedule No, 12, 

ElJKKXIiJfAdlkS CATTLE DIP. 


(J?/ the ohsercalious heJou: aro. uuule upon ''Full SlretujihF) 


FlltST < tnsKP V A rV( )N s. 

First spray 4aijc I5th, lUOS.-- 
•(.'at U p well 

ScL'Oial spraying, Juiip 2()th. — Motev- 
ately infostpd. 

Third spraying, dinip ‘iath.— (1) Prac- 
tically <d«*an. coughing; ^2) pract»ciil!y 
<*lean; trembling, sick. 

Fourth spraying, " June .‘lOtli. — (1) 

Clean, coughing; dean, leg« pediag- 

Fifth spraying, dime 5ih. — (1) Cle^n, 
logs peeling; (2) clean, skin cracked. 

Sixth spraying, July 10th. — (1) Clean, 
badly cracked, cast. 


S FCON 1) OllSFItA AT lO S s. 

First Hpraying, daiiuary 2.3th, lUuik- - 
Moderately infested. 

Second spraying, January 3Mlh. - 
.M<Mlerately infested; many dead. 

Third spraying, February 4th.— Mod- 
erately infested; skill peeling, cast. 
THIIiT) OlkSERVATlONS. 

Uonr Beasts- 

First spraying, February loth. fUdO, — 
All ..J^sts modcraieiy i«f(‘st»*d witli 
ticks. 

Second spraying, February 20th. — 
Clean. 

I'hiid spraying, February 2r)th. — 
Nos. 1 and 2 clean; skin cracked, cast. 
Nr*s. 3 and 4 clean. 

Fourth spraying, i^Iarch 2nd.— No. 2 
clean; skin peeling, east. 


SummAby. 


The above i5(i]iedule sliows the repeated effect of spraying at intervals 
of five (lat's. Tf will be observed that three separate observations have 
bf'Gn attemptofl in the nionths of June, January and February, and in 
eoeh case the result will he found the .same, with the exception that the 
spraying fluid is apparently tolerated l>etter during the dry weather* 
The results in every ease have been severe, and in a number of cases 
toot shown in the seliedulc in which the proprietor's instructions were 
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iiiisuaderistood, a slight increase in tlie stroDgiJ) of the spraying solution 
resulted in the deaths of several animals after tlie fourth or litlh spi'ay- 
ing. Kesponsihility for this I’esult, of course, does ]iot rest with the dip 
iteelf, but it serves to show the result which may be brought about if tins 
preparation is used in greater strcngtli than tliat reeomineiided. 

It will be jmticed Unit three-quarter strengths or half-strengtJis are 
not sliown in tJie aljove stdiediile, which is due to above mistake, wliicii, 
un:\ rtunately, tended to confuse the results. fSuch results, tlierefore, 
have not been included in the scliedulc. 

Judging from tlie hohaviour of this preparation (in its lull ur 
mainifaoturers’ strength) and also in its dilutions in comparisons Avitli 
otiier preparations of a somewhat arsoiiical content, I am of the opinion 
that tills dip would he foand too severe in its ihiec-quarter strength, and 
it is doubtful whetlicr j‘(*j)eated dij)pings in half-sircnglh would be 
dole rated. 

Its etTu'acy as a tick-killer is undoubted. 


Sc/iedule Xo. 11 , 

ALl)lvUS()X‘S (WiTLE Dllk 


Tills prejiaration apjx'ars to he soniewliai similar to Ibkenliraelds 
‘dip, wliile the arsonieiil content appears to lie much tlie same. The' le- 
pjiarks, I here fore, in Siliednle ^ipplv equally to tin's preparation. 

Si>: head of cattle were used for this l<‘sr, as in other instances. 


Schedule Xo, IJ!/. 

^‘LABOKATORY^^ 

{Containing Arsenite of Soda, Glycenuf^ 


FULL STRKXOTIL 

(rfb- As- 0 to JO gals- IVaich) 

^ spray inir, ard, 1908. — 

Catt'lf* naxleratdy infe^sted. 

to fourth i?»pi’ayiTnr, 8th to 
18th August, 1008. — PracticAlly clean. 
Fifth spraying, Amruat 23rd.-— (1) 
Ulcaii. skin rough; (2) clean, skin 
cracked, caat. 

*Sixtli spraying. Aucoist 28th,— (1) 
dean, skvn crackcMl. eaat. 


SPKAYIXG FIJJID. 


PamIJin and Soap.) 


SFXXIXD '113ST, FULL SlK.r.XtrnL 

First spraying, Sejdombtr Jltli. — 
Boasts woll infosit'd. 

Second spraying. Soptonilh r mih.— 
IVaoticallv clean. 

Third to fifth ‘^prnvijnjr. S’.-pO nsh-'r 
21st to Octohor Lt. Oloan. 

Sixth to eitihth spravingr. OetDb*^;- Gth 
io Ifitli.- Clean, skin P'^elony. 

Ninth sprayiinj’. Octubor 21 X. (3"an, 
skill craeked, east. 
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t'chedule No. 15. 

‘ LABOItATOlfY" SPHAA'IYG FLUID. 


(A.) 

First sprayiii;', Aiivfusi’ Srd, 19G8. — 
BuastK moderately infested. 

Second spraying, Augint 8tb.— -Beasts 
moderately infested. 

Third to sixth spraying, August KUh 
t(» :2Hth. — Practically clean. 

Seventh to eighth spraying. Septem- 
ber 2ud to 7tli, — Clean. 

Ninth to thirteenth spraying. Sep- 
tember 12th to 30th. — Sliglit rt infest- 
meiit. cleaned by each recurring applica- 
tion of the spraying fluid. 

Fourteenth spraying, October 3rd. — 
(lean. 

Fifteenth to sixteenth spniyln/. Octo- 
ber Glh to 11th.— Clean, skin peeling. 

Seventeenth spraying. October 16th. — 
CMean. skin improving. 

Kighleenth spraying. October 21st. — 
Clean, skin normal. 


Nineteenth to twenty third spraying*. 
October 2(U’h to November 5th — Clean,, 
skin normal. 

(B.) 

First spraying, August 28th, 1908. — 
Beasts moderately infested. 

Sewuid to fourth spraying, Septem- 
ber 21st. — Approxiinintely half ticks pre- 
sent dead. 

Fifth spiMving, SejdLinbcr ITth. — 
Clean. 

Sixth to ninteenth spraying, Sepi em- 
ber 22 ik 1 to November 26fli. Clean. 

(C.) 

(Third test of the three-quarter strength^ 
First spraying, October 12th. — ^Moder- 
ately infested. 

Smmd to tenth spraying, October- 
ITtli to November 261 h.— Clean. 


Schedule No, 10, 

‘^L.\lU)imX)l?Y" SPKAYlNCi FLUfD. 


(^Conialuiu(f Arsen lie of Sodu and Soap Solution Only A 


FVLh STRENGTH. 
f'/Tl). Ar- So- to ^ gals, f footer.) 

M odera tely infested. 

Second spraying, October Ith. — Three 
adult* dead adhering. 

Third spraying, October 12th. — Few 
brown ticks, skin cracking. 

Fourth spraying, October 17th. — 

(Mean, skin cracked, cast. 


T 1 1 ilKK Ql Airr KR ST RKN ( IT i I. 

First spraying, October 2nd. — Moder- 
ately infested. 

Second spraying, Octol>er 7th. — ^Skim 
practically clean. 

Third s|>raying, October 12th.— Clean,, 
skin peeling. 

Fourth spraying, October 17th.— Skiu 
cracked, cast. 


Schedule No. 17, 

‘^LABOKATOEY’’ SPEAYIXG FLIJTT). 


[Containing Arsenite of Soda, Ghu^erine and Soap,) 


FCIX STRENGTH. TITREE-QITAHTTO STRENGTH. 

First spraying, October 2nd.— ,Moder- First sprayin'?, October 2nd.»-SBghtly 

at^Iy infested. infested with ticks. 

Second spraying, October 7th.— C'ean. Second and third spraving, October 

Third snraying, October 12th,— Clean. 7th and 12th.— Clean. 

Kkm peeling. Fourth spraying, October 17th,— iSklit 

luuirth snravinn'. October 17th.— ha (Fv cracked, ca«t, (Died on the lath 
Cflcan, skin cracked, cast. of Oetobtr.) 
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Schedule No, IS, 

‘‘LABOliATOKY’' SrJLVYlXG FLUID. 


{Containing Aneniie of Soda, Vavajfin and Soap,) 


TPt UEE-QUAKTKIl STllEN 0111 
(ONLY). 

First spravin^, October 28th. — Well 
Infested with ticks. 

Second spraying. November 2nd. — 
Practically clean. 

Third t(x fifth spraying. November 7tli 
to 17th. — Clean. 

Si.vth spraying, November 22nd."~(l) 


Hediifested with many brown ticks; 
(2) clean. 

Seventh spraying, November 27t’li. — 
(1) Clean; (2) clean. 

Eighth to tenth spraying, December 
2ud to 12th. — Clean. 

Eleventh spraying, December 17th. — 
Clean, skin peeling. 

Twelfth spraying, December 22nd. — 
Skin cracked, cast. 


Schedule No, UK 

‘1. AB( ) K AT( ) Y J ) J PPIN U FLU 1 D. ‘ 

[Coniaining Artivniie of Soda, Paraffin and Soap: gallon»; the 

proporlicn of Arsenite being 1 Tb, to SJ gallons,) 


First dipping. November 22nd, lfK)8. Third dipping, December 22nd, 1908. — 
-Eight beasts, all well infested. Skin eracking. ea«t. 

Second dipping, November 27th, 1908. Compare this result with that* ob- 
— Clean, tained by similar lluid used as sjuay. 


Schedule No, QO, 

“L,\BOI{AT()PY'‘ DIPPING FLriD. 
{Composition as above irifh IfOO gallons Wafer added,) 


First dipi>ing. December Jlrd, 1908. — 
Leasts (8) moderately infested. 

Second dipping, December 8th, 1908. — 
Clean. 

Third dipping, Dece!nber 13th, 1908, — 
Clean. 


Fourth dipping, December 13th, 19(;8. 
—Clean. 

Fifth dipping. December 23rd, 1908. — 
Five beasts cast for skin irritation; the 
remaining three were turned out*. 


Schedule No. SI. 

^^LABORATOEY" DIPPIXG FLUID. 

{Composition as above u'iih a further JjOO gallons Water,) 


First dipping, December 21st, 1908. — 
Beasts (8) well infested. 

Second dipping, December 2dth, 1908. 
— Practically clean. 

Third dipping, December 31 st, 1908.— 
Ile-ipfested with small and brown ticks. 

Fourth dipping, January 5th, 19C9,— 
IMany dead forms attached, and some 
fresh re-infestment. 

Mfth dipping, January lOtli, 1909.— 
dean. 

At this point thirty-one head of cattle 
Hrere added to the test; all bea ts well 
infested. 


Sixth dipping of original eight. J.»n- 
n.ary 1 ot h.“ -Cl can. 

■♦Seventh dipp'ng (»f original (ight. 
January 20th.'Lc3ean ; remairdu* showed 
ticks dead to about 50 per cent. 

Eighth diiming of original eight. Jan- 
tTury 25th. — (Jean. 

Ninth diuping on January 30l'li to 
fifteenth dipping oti March 1st. -Thi'? 
h^rd has renr>irtcd practically ch*«an. 
Slight re-infe.stnient has been observed 
ou several oecasions, but the cattle 
h»ve remain'd lick-free during the last 
five or six dippings. 
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AprKNDrx (A). 

Laboratouv Diiting and Spraying Fi-rii). 

To mix 400 gallons: — 

Eight pounds Arsenito of Soda.*^ 

Five and a half pounds Soft Soap. 

Two gallons Paraffin. 

The details for preparation are as follows: — Dissolve the soap in 
about 5 gallons of hot water ; while still hot add tliis soap solution in 
small (piantities at a time to the jiarafTin and beat or stir to a creamy 
iatlier. This makes tlie sojij) omulsion. Dissolve eight jumnds of arsenito 
of soda in a snilieifmt rjiiaiitity (about a gallon) of liot water, and when 
(om])leie]y dissolved add eold water up to 50 gallons. Tliis mixture can 
be made in the lank. The soap solution may then be gradually added, 
stiiM'ing thoroughly the while. 

AVater should ilien be added till tlie 100 gal. tank is full. AVhen it is 
desired to till the dipping tank the above ])roeedure ean be adopted for as 
many times as is found necessary, or one mixing may Ik? made sufficient 
for the puipose. Four hundred gfrlloiis, liowever, is a sutficient ‘juantily 
to liandle at one time. If a film of oil floats to the top of the dip in the 
tank the dip should he stiired with a sliek, or hoard, befoi*e rommeiicing 
to dip, or the oil may easily be removed l)y skimming, the of 

alkali present in the soft soap (a proportion varying uilh dilferoiit 
samples) determining to s<»me extent tlie degree of emulsification of the oil. 

It is of great importanee that arsenite of soda containing SO per 

arsenic shohld lie used, as it ims lK?en found in the past that several 
'failures have l)een experienced in the ai^plication of tins dip by the use 
OP unreliahle arsenical preparations. Hard water should lU't he used in 
tlie mixing of t!ie dip. ']’'he above instructions should be strictly adheivd 
t(/ when mixing. 

In the ('aso -of cattle not liabituatecl* to an arsenical dip, slight ex- 
coriation of the skin of the thighs and neck, etc., may he prfKjuced after 
the first dippings, but sliould this dilfieulty arise a dressing of the 
affected parts witli oil or lard before dipping will permit of the animals 
being dipped at the five-day interval. It will be found tliat ibis intoler- 
ance rapidly disappears. 

Tlie approximate cost of the preparation for 400 gallons, at the 
wholesale rate as ascertaiued from a leading Maritzburg merchant, is as 

follows :—sSoft Soap, 5^ lbs., say at 4(1 1 10 

Paraffin, 2 gallons, say at 2 2 

Arsenite of Soda, 8 1bs,_, say at 5d 3 4 

' • 

♦Ansenate of SoSa, which is a different chemical compoaiid, shall flot be vfeA 
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APDNNt>i:x (B). 

COMPOSITION OF \y\V 

UsM) o\CK jx EWiiiY Seven iPYs ox Nel’s Pest Estate. 

{1*1/ (vuiiesif of (i, IK A/ejondcr, Ei<q.) 

C^unipo^itlon <»r di])ping fluid : — 

5 ]t>s. avseuic; 

1-") tb. soda : 

2 gallons of tar; 

2{ ll?s. soap (soft) : 

4no gallons water. 

Tlic a'x'Ve is mixed iu I lie usual way and cows and working ox^iii 
are dipped with impunity. It will be noticed that the arsenic itself 
instead, of ar>euite of’ soda is used and that the soda iqum which the 
Holiihilitv of the arsenic depends is given as a sejiarate item, tlu? result 
l>eing the saim*. The total quantity of arsenic present is, liowever. 
smaller in thi> dip than in the ^‘Laboratory Id’s" while the quantity of 
soap is C‘onsi<]ei‘ah]y increased. 

This dip iiT j noi ])een tried oftenor than once a week as far as I am 
aware. Init I see no reason win- it should not safely 1)0 applied at less 
iuter\nis tiiau seven days. 

PlJEPAKATIOX FOU DRESSING EaRS. 

1 part ^‘Kctror* or '‘Cyllin"; 

9 parts grease (composed of 6 lbs. yragon oil and 3 R>s. lard oil). 

This is applied witli a swab to cattle while standing in the yoke or 
upon emerging from the dip in order to reinforce the action of the dip^ 
and to ensure the destniction of all ticks present. It is probable that 
the h:nv aiTrenical percentage coidained in this dip makes this procedure 
advisable. It is, however, one which ensures the cleanliness of the ears 
of beasts and appears to be a useful procedure where the absolute cleans- 
ing of the cattle from ticks is desired. 
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Aiim^ndix (('). 


DiiSEKVATJONS OF SPlUyJXO AtTLIAXOFS, DKVTSKI) BY 

Lt.-Col- Watkins-IMtc 1 1 foiid. 

Tlie clifferenee of opinion which 1ms so long existed between the 
ijdvocates of ‘‘dipping” versus “spraying” as systems for the cleansing 
of animals from ticks and other parasites will be familiar to every dweh 
ler in SoutJi Africa. Close examination of tlle^e rival svi-tems will show' 
tJiat eacii can claim its own advantages and must admit its own peculiar 
deficiencies and draAvhacks. Hitherto the greatest oi the^e drawbacks to 
IJjo systcj)! of “s])raying''' has been the difhculty of ensuring Die coniplcic 
saturation ot an animal without the expenditure of much tijue amt 
tiouhle. Appliances for sprajung have been primitive and slow’, and in 
the past tlie time taken in completely spraying a single beavSt has sulKceil 
to put a whole troop of cattle through a dipping trougJn If this admit- 
tedly grave disadvantage w^ere removed the great drawback to the sxslem 
ot' spraying disai)pears, and tiiis dilliculty has now been overcome hy the 
desising of a Jiicehaiiical spraying machine capable of rapidly and 
tlKU’onghly salinating any animal with any fluid. 

The advantages of an eliieient spraying apparatus are obvious, f'om- 
P'lete saturation can he efrected in a few seconds without hustling an ani- 
mal ofr its feet into a dee}) tank and forcing it to swim out or dnnvn. 
t)wners of stoi'k will see the advantage of the point wdien dealing with 
\alm;ihle or pregnant animals. The dipping fluid also w’hich is used in 
the s])ray-pen is not Hibjected to deteriorating influences (sudi as take 
pliU'C tlu’ougli (?va}>oialion, access of storm w’uter, etc., etc.), hut remains 
at a ctjiishint strength 1)y Ixdug mechanically strained and retiuned into 
a closed tank at tl)e conclusion of every spraying o|)eratioii. Tiiis con- 
stant (juality of the spray-fluid is a point of no little importance, and 
much of the diffic\ilty (such as failing to cleanse on the one hand, and 
poisoning effects on the other) experienced in tlio use of dipping tanks 
arises from tlie inability to prevent the causes of deterioration mentioned 
above. 

The system of spraying with the apj)1iancc shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations is briefly a$ follows :~The horse is harnessed into the 
usual horse-gear (which turns the moalic-sheller, hark-clmpper, etc,), and 
the puiiTp of the spnivrpen is tet in action. Orie or two revolutions of 
the horse sufBce to thoroughly churn up the contents of the tank in whic^ 
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.tbe spraying Haiti is stored. Tliis ilioroiigli mixing o£ the fluid each tiiiie 
.a spraying operation is undertakeu is a point of niucli advantage. Tlie 
tap of the storage tank is ihcii aJJowed to run until the lower part of the 
•flcor of the pen is under water, so to speak (as by this jiieans all animals 
leaving the pen and walking up the draining slope must pass through 
spine three or four inches of the fluid, and tliercby thoroughly wash the 
funder surface of tlie feet and hoofs). This tap is llieii shut ufl, which 
action allows tlie piim]) to throw the fluid into a strongly-fonncd steel 
drum or ciiainber liohling about 4.0 gallons, which is reinrorced, or 
strengthened, by being buried in concrete. Here the fluid is compressed, 
and as it reaches a pressure of 60 Jhs. to tlie inch a simple valve iil'is and 
allows all furtlicr fluid to JJow out into the floor of the ]>en. 

A beast is then driven into the pen and the bars are closed behind 
it. In tlie improved pattern, u light iron gate, or grille, hinged at the 
top, and eounterlialanced by a lever, is used to close the entrance and exit 
pen — instead of tlie bars, as shown — tiiereby saving time and trouble. 

Tlie levers slujwn in the illustration arc then ojumed in turn, and 
held open f(.)r about live seconds each. These levers conirol a system of 
perforated ]>ipes rumiing along (^f) ilie roof. (O') the sides, and (' ) the 
(floor ot‘ the pen, and from iheee different directions the fluid is alter- 
muitely forced in a luavy sjiray at a pressure of 60 Ihs., with the n?siilt 
Unit complete safuratioji of I he beast rapidly ensues. The bars ot the 
pen in front are then flrawn, and tlie process is completed l)y the animal, 
washing its feet as it walks up the draining slo]>e, down uliich all fluid 
dri})s, finding its way hack to the floor oL‘ tlie jam, froni wliicli il is 
drawn throngli a line ^iev^•, hy tlie intm]), and so is returned again 
to the spray pen, horse ineanwhile eontinues liis round, and the 

pressure of GO flis. is ready again before another beast can be didveii into 
the |)en. When all animals 'have been spraj'ed, the tap is turned over, 
and the fluid is drawn from the floor of the pen, automatically straiiUMi, 
and throwm bacdv into the storage tank for llie next sjiraying o])cration. 

/ The appliance is very simple. Xo gear exists, to become easily de- 
ranged, nor can any blocking of tbe spray holes (‘xist, as not only is ail 
fluid strained before it reaches the ])ipos, but the ends of these pi|>c- are 
all closed with r'asily-detached screw-caps which allow any possible ob- 
ai ruction to be raj)irTly removed. 

Tn cases where a spray })cn is erected for eojiimon u-o by scMual 
eattle-nwners, each owner may, if lie v«o desires, have Ins own storage' tank, 
and so spray his herd with any particular hrand of dipping fluid lie 
favours, and of any strength his experience may dictate. 

As very little excavation, if any, is necessary, t]»e advantage where 
stony ground is encountered at the site selected is greatly in favour of 
il'iO spray pen. ’ 
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IVIany ntlier {>oint.s will oceiir which give the nbove system, in certain 
circiniisUuices, great ailvantages over the old system of dipping, but 
tljo^e r(‘marks are intended FaS a brief defcription of the appliance itself, 
end not a ir(‘atise on Spraying v. Dipping, tiicse points are left to 
disi-ernment of the reader 

The writer will he pleased *to answer any (jiiestions which ma}^ he- 
r.ddressed to liim witli reference to the const rm-tion and approximate cost 
of an tipplianee as sliown. 


LBBfning MHkInffm 

"J’ln: heginner should try upon “stale'’ cows; tJiose about t(> he dried “oir"; 
hi cause a heinw milker miglii he entirely spoilt if carelessly milked by an 
amateur. 

After the udder has been well wiped with a dam]» cloth, to rejinrve 
all hits of dung or dirt, tin* milker should lake a sf'at eh»se up to the 
udder. 'Phe teats should he granped firmly with the hands. The proc(‘.-s 
of ?(jue(‘>^ing out tlie milk is not so easy as it looks, and re<|uires a certain 
amount of skill. T.he fiands should he moved altiunalely, om^ after the 
oilier, and the method of S(|nt‘<jzing IIk? milk downwards, hv grasping the 
teat at the top, udll he found lo lu' a go*')d (me. TIk' \v]ioh‘ of the hand 
must he emydoyed at each atiemid, and suc(-es.s will follow — if you lc*e)> 
on or hold on long miougli! 

1'lie learner should learn 1(‘ milk crosswise and “otherwise,'' so that 
tlie uddm* will he emptied gradually, and n<tf the two teats nearest until 
all the milk Iuh heeii drawn, and lastly thpse beliind. Milk clean; draw 
out tiie last d?‘o])s. this is the rudiest milk. Ahunclance of froth is a 
sifTii that a cow hn^ be en milked (pu<.tkly. — Gkack Yoi-ng^ in A (fnrultnraJ 
Gazpffc (London). 


X(JU:s iv Housks, — Isolate the affected animals. Fei‘d uitli 
mashes, and. if ]>ossih!e, green fo<;d. Give the horse a dessertspoonful 
e}.ch of jxAvdered saltpetre and hyposulphite of soda in tla‘ drinking 
uater three times daily. Rub tlie throat and lM*twiH*n tlte jaws with 
stimulating liniment, c.r/., I%lliman'‘s embrocation. It is preferable to 
fdlow the ahB(‘css between the jaws to hurst itself, hut if it comes to a 
]Kn'nt tlie owner may lance it with a clean lance or knife. Aftenvards 
rdlow free discharge, and keep clean with mild antiseptic w%^sh. Horses 
sliould he kept in clean, healthy surroundings, and tlie premises should 
lie thorougldr cleansed and disinfected. 
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Sugar Cane CuiturCm 

. ^ . 

EFFECTS OF SOLi’KLE J\rAXUEES. 


A J>i LLK'nx (Xo. ti\)) Jias reeeiitl}’ been is.-iuMl by the Divii^ion of Agri- 
culture and Clioniistry of tlie ITawaiiaii Sugar rianter^' A^iHociation, con- 
taining an account of work wliich has been taken li[> in order to gain a 
knowledge of the action of soluble manures on soils that are used for 
growing canes, and the following conclusions, arrived at hy the author’ 
after twelve years’ experiojufe, are given: — 

(1) The ])i*ofit resulting from the application of ferlilisers or 
luaiuiro will depend largely upon other factors than the chemical coin- 
of the soil. Providing certain plant-food deficiencies represent 
Ihc riiief (](‘prossivo inflnenee on crop yields, the response to aj^propriaie 
h; rtiii-atioii will be commensurate with the diflhrence between the lirni- 
tciions i‘\i‘rte(l upon crop production through lack of available plant 
inurii-nis and the limitations exerci.-ed by the next restraining factor in 
order of iiiii>ortaii(a* aft(‘r the material lia^ l>ecn applied, d'bis latter 
faciei' may bo physical, biological, or climatic in character. 

( vM The relative effects of different eombinations of fertiliser 
material on the growth of stigar-cano when these materials are added to 
n given soil will be determined chiefly by:— 

(a) Tlie extent to which their several iiigredii nt-^ directly or 
indirecdly lessiui the deficiencies of .‘nailable plant nntriemt- ; 
((f) The extent to which iliey cause the ])acterial ihua to ap- 
proach an optimum balance for the regular i)roduction of 
suflieient nitrates or assimilnlde nitrogen t-ompounds. and 
(c) The degrees and manner in wl’ii'li they produci* ydtysical 
changes in the soil. 

(;>) Owing to tlio fact that a deilnitt^ relationship exists between 
the efficiency of a fertiliser mixture and the qumitiiies and proportions 
in which its ingredimits arc associated, due to ])iological. eliemical, and 
physical effeet.s which its component parts have in a given soil, varia- 
tions in the composition of the mixture beyond certain limits may 
materiallv influence crop yields. 

(4) A more definite knowledge concerning the amounts and pro- 
portions of fertiliser salts to use in a mixture for l)est results would on 
some soils yield pronounced profits, while a lack of sucli knowledge may 
in some cases result in a loss, especially when soluble salts are employed. 
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(5) The greatest loss from the use of improper mixtures of fer- 
tilisers is apt to occur on acid soils, and in such cases considerable risk 
is involved from the continued application of mixtures containing 
ammonium sulphate, sulpliate of potash, and acid phosphate, when lime 
‘dressings are not previously made. 

(0) While the chemical and physical analysis of a soil will usually 
prove of value in indicating the best cultural methods to follow in main- 
taining or improving its fertility, and may also indicate in a general \vay 
certain of the plant food deficiencies in given cases, it cannot afford 
definite information as to the amounts or proportions of ingredients iii 
.fertiliser mixtures which will give maximum returns. 

(7) It is possible that the data from more exiendod field experi- 
ments with a large variety of soils, when reviewed in eonncHdioii uith tiie 
comparati^'e analysis of the soils, using botli weak and s^irong acids as 
solvents, may indicate a somewhat deiiiiitc relationship lidweeii tlio 
analytical figiiKS and the order of importance wliicli ]>]ios])horic aciil and 
p(»tash should assiune in cane fertilisers in given cases. 

()^) It would appear that analyses of soils, with more spe.-ial 
reference to their physical qualities, reaction and content of organic 
matter, nitrogen, and more readily soluble lime, ma}", with due (*onsidera- 
tirn of the water -^iifqdy and climatic conditions, be relied iipf>n 1o in- 
dicate siK'h manurial treatment as will result in a profit, although tle\v 
will Ilf)! afford delinilo information as to the w'eiglits and proportions of 
the ingredients^ in fertiliser mixtures which wdll ri^sult in maNiimim 
eifieieney. 

(fi) Nitrogen is tlio mo^^t important element to be considered in the 
fertilisation of the sugar-cane in tlic Haw^aiian Islands, and when a])- 
pJiod in mixed fejdilisers scjine risk of reduced efficiency is entailed if 
•cither the potasli or phosphoric acid (in the fotm of soluble salts) is 
made to ex( eed tlie wTight of this element. 

(10) riiJess througli past local experience or carefully conducted 
field tests it has been definitely determined that a modified formula may 
be expcided to give greater yields, it is safer, when applying nitrogen, 
potasl) and phosphoric acid in the form of soluble salts, to have the mixed 
fertiliser contain even quantities of these elements, which are not to 
exceed 00 R>. per acre in the case of each element. 

(11) Field tests wn’th fertilisers whose ingredients arc mixed in 
varying j>ro])()rtions will, if such experiments are accurately and scien- 
tifically condiuded through a suffieieid period, give the most reliable in- > 
fennation as to the best manurial practice. 'Such experiments should bo 
laid out in very long, narrow, parallel, and continuous plots or strips, 
with the untreated control areas lying immediately adjacent tp 
fertilised cane. 
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(12) Tlie great importation of ‘‘resting” fields in rotation on 
Hawaiian plantations, and growing upon them leguminous crops is very 
-cdearly indicated. This applies more particularly to the irrigated plan- 
tations, where the supplies of organic matter are, in the majority of ('ases, 
If coming greatly leduced through successive tillage operations in a com- 
paratively arid climate, and hy the favoiirahle conditions created for 
bacterial activity tlirougli n^gular irrigations under nnifoniily high 
temp< 3 ratures. 


UHUsaiion of Waste WaHia Woott, 


INTEKKSTIXG KKrOKTS FROM LOXJJON. 


Thk following re])ort lias tjcen receive<l by the A(ting Serretary lor 
Agriculture, Prctoiin, from the Acting Trades Commissioner for South 
Africa i,ii London, on tlie utilisation of waste wood joaper pulp: — 

At the request of tlie Secretaries of tlie Xatal AgriciiUural Union 
certain samples of pulp made from the Acctcia liavc recently 

been siiianitted to th<i Director of tlie Imperial Institute for examination' 
and vepoit with a view to ascertaining their industrial value. 

The attiK'hed jvports cannot bo regarded as very oneouraging, and do 
not alter the condushms arrived at in 1H99. A eopy of extracts from tlie 
^Tmperial Institute Techr*ical Iieporls and 8cientitic Papers'’ is put up 
h.erewith. 

It is thought, however, the matter is one deniaiuling further and 
iinnediati^ investigatitm. It is hecoming an imperativi* ncrcssity to lind 
an mitlet for the imweasing ([uaiitity of wattle wood in the fo]*m of a 
hy-prodiU:t of one kind or anotlier, and the resolution ]>as>ed at the last 
Conference of the Xatal Agricultural I’nitin: — 

^^Tliat the Government siiould lie asked to make experiments 
with hlaek wattle wood for industrial purposes" 

is one deserving the most eonsiderntion, not only of the Government lait 
ihe growers themselves. It is suggested wlietlier a sum of money mig;it 
not be provided for the purpasc of having experiments made witli Black 
Wattle Wood in Franco, Germany, and Scandinavia, as well as in this 
country and South Africa. It seems somewliat strange, to the lay mind 
at least, that there should be no known process of converting the pulp 
into a marketable article, and perhaps additional experiments, on 
different lines, and in other countries, might prodiu*o satisfactory results. 
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Enclosure No. 1. 

Cop}/ of Tleport hj the IHrccior of Vte Imperial Institute. 

(ith March 1910.) 

The samples of chemical wood pulp, which are the subject of this- 
report, were forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the ComiiierciaL 
Agent for JS'atal with letter dated 20th December, 1900. 

The samples were three in number, viz .*. — 

No. 1. Pale brown soft imlp. Weight, about 1 oz. 

No. 2. Pale brown pulp, harder than No. 1. Weight, 2 oz. 

No. o. Nearly colourless pulp, very soft and friable. A\"eig]it,. 
l-5tli oz. 

Tiie ultimate fibres of the samples were found to have the following, 
lengths : — 

No. 1. From 0 016 to 0 052 inch, with an average of 0-034 inch. 

No. 2. From 0 02 to 0 04 inch, with an average of 0-031 inch. 

No. 3. From 0-012 to 0 064 inch, with an average of 0-036 inch. 

The average length of the fibres in this wood pulp was thus only 
about one-thirtieth of an inch. 

The extreme shortness of the ultimate fibres indicated that the pulp* 
would liavc but little value for paper making. 

Tills eondusion was confirmed by experts to whom ilie samjfies wore 
subinitrotl. A firm of wood pulp importers described them as far too soft 
and dirty, and said that, while sample No. 3 might be suitable foi- mak- 
ing blotting paper, the price would probably be too high. 

A large firm of paper manufacturers stated that in their opinion the 
samples were totally unsuitable for paper making, as the shortness of the 
fibres would result in the production of a flabby and uaeless material. 

It is thus ev ident that the wood from which these saiu]>Ies were pre- 
pared is unsuitable for the manufacture of paper-pulp. . 

It would be of interest if infmonation wovild be furnished to the* 
Imperial Institute ns to the botanical source of the wood usi‘d in prepar- 
ing the present specimens. 

Enclosure No. II, 

Gopij of Report hy the Director of the Imperial Imiiluie. 

{8th Augmtf 1910.) 

I have to inform you that the samples forwarded haVe been sub- 
mitted for valuation to n firm of pai)er-inakers not hitherto consulted in 
the matter. 

The firm report that the pulp is of a dark colour and is composed of 
very short fibres, and that if the material were used for paper-making it 
would have to be produced very cheaply, since, in order to find a market,. 
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at would liavo to oouipote witli a elieap raw materiiil, made of waste pro- 
duets at the manufaetories, wJiich is equally good for paper-making and 
wliicli can be bought at about £2 per ton in Manchester, Liverpool or 
London. 

The mamifaeturcrs add tliat they endeavoured to ])leacli one of the 
sam])les^ as the material would thereby be considerably increased in value, 
but found that a white product could not be obtained and that even to 
rcdiK/e the colour to a yellowish tint would he didk-ult and quire iin- 
.r( munerative. 

Jiegardiiig the valuation of £3 los. to £3 per ton, whieli is staled lo 
liave been placed on this pulp by ilessrs. Ihrie & Co., I beg to p»dni nut 
llial ordinary iinbleaebed cheniiea] wood pulps are at present quoted at 
£5 10s. to £8 j>(?r ton, so that in ajiy case iha value of tiiis wattle pulp is 
admittedly lower than that of the p(u)rest quality of elieniical pulp now 
•on tiie market. 

1 note that the tree producing this pulp is Acada 1. 

may point out that the question of ilie utilisation of the wt>od of this 
tree for the manufacture of pai)cr-pulp has already been fully iove-ti- 
gated at tlie Imperial Institute, and has formed tlie subject of \\yo re- 
ports wliieh were forwarded to the Agent-General for Xatal 0*1 ilio 1th 
July, 181H), and the 23rd Sejdemher, 1899, resi)ectively, e'onaijiiiig; \\u> 
1 exults of technical trials by paper experts. These reports s) towed 
dusivcly that the pulp produced from this Aeacia wood would he of in- 
ferior quality and value, and that it was vciy doubtful if its manufacture 
in Xatal would be remunerative, 

ENC3.0SUKE XO. HI. 

(Erfntrt from the Iniperinl InsUlufr Tcrlinical Jiepori.^f and ^^ricatific 

Papers, lOOS,) 

SulfahHifj/ af the Wood of AcaeUi ^IoIis,sinf(t and Araeia Pdhata /or the 
Mannfaciurc of Wood Palp, 

Kxpeiaments bav(‘ been made on the suitability of these two trees 
for the manufacture of wood ptilp with some of the eighty pieces of wood 
forwarded in May last by the Agent-General for Xaial. 

On refenlng the matter to our expert referees in wood ]ni]p, they 
weie of opinion, that the wood shculd be tested by tbe sulphite pro(‘e-s 
and also by the alkali pro(!ess. A trial of both those woods by the sui]>hiie 
piocess has now been carried out for us by a ^veil-known mauuracturer, 
who reports, iKnvever, that neither wood is suitable for the manufacture 
of sulphite pnlp, since the product is of inferior quality and of small 
c^onvmereial value. This proee.ss, therefore, could only be worked at a 
If'ss. Tlie alkali process is hardly, if at all, employed at the pre*:^^!! time 
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in tliis (‘(»untry, aiul special arrangements would have to be made in order 
to carry out a trial this method. It mar be possible to arrange for a 
suitable experimental test on a small scale in this country^ but as this 
experiment would liave to be specially made, it would be necessary to* 
defra} tlie expense of it, which is likely to amount to between £6 and £1. 
It may, however, be better to get a trial made on a much larger scale 
eiilier in Germany or Norway. Although it appears somewhat improln 
able that the wood can be sticeessfully treated by this method, neverthe- 
less it seems woith while to have a trial made, and this shall Ik? done 
under the advice of our exjK?rt referees in pulp manufacture as soon as 
the Government of Natal consent to make the necessary payment to the 
mamifaeturer wlio undertakes the work. 

July, 1899. 

Experiments have been made on a small scale, under the direction 
of ()ur expert referees on wood pulp manufacture, on the conversion of 
the black and white Acacia wood into pulp by the alkali (soda) process. 
Our experts report tliat the wood is easily acted uixm by the alkali, and 
tliat on a larger scale ])rol)ahly less soda would be required than is needed 
for Scandinavian pine woods. Nevertheless, the geneial ojdnion is that 
the pulp produced from both these acacia woods is of inferior quality 
and value, even as compared with the pulp ol)tained from ordinary pine* 
wood. 

Two sets of sahiples prepared from white acacia and black acacia re- 
spectively are enclosed, and also a third sample prepared from the 
bleached sample of tlie white w^ood. 

It is, therefore, very doubtful wdjether the manufacture in Natal of 
])ulp from these woods would l>e a profitable undertaking, and our exi)ert 
states tliat it is impossible to answer this question definitely wittout 
laiowiiig the cost of fuel and lalwur in the Colony, as well as that of 
transit of W'ood to the mill. 

Further, it does not appear probable that it would }»e worth while to* 
ship the woods to this country on account of the cost of freiglit. 

If this, and the previous report on the treatment of the wood by the 
sulphite process are communicated to those coricerned in the Colony, tliey* 
ill proba])ly be in a position to decide whether it is worth while to pro- 
CK-ed any further in the matter. 

»^ptember, 1899. 


Keep a small box of wood ashes or charcorf where pigs can got 
at it. It will do wonders towards keeping them healthy and tfeoir diges- 
tions strong.^ attention to matters of this 

more thrifty growth; 
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Cotton aoit Ramto mt Butuwana. 


WHAT MR. E. LOFFLER IS DOING. 


A> iiitorofeting re])ort lias been furnished to the Director of the Division* 
of Agriimlture by Forester Foster, of Xgome, on Mr. LofTler's experiences 
wiih cotton -growing at Bulnwana, in Zululand. It will l)e remembered 
that we recently published in the Journal a few photographs illustrating 
Mr, Lofller’s fields, and in the present issue will be found a few further 
]»ictures of interest. Mr. Ix)fflcr’s farm is situated on the Buluw'ana 
Tfiver, about 15 miles west of Xongoma and four miles from the late- 
Dsiitii Kraal. The farm is 100 acres in extent, all of which ^is fairly flat 
country with a gentle slope to the river. The soil is of a sandy, nature, 
and appears to be very fertile, mealies, cotton, fibre, fruit, etc., doing 
splendidly. Xory little frost is experienced at Bnliiwana, not enougli- 
to show any effect on crops ; some years there is no frost at all. Being in’ 
a valley it is nicely sheltered from strong winds by the surrounding hills. 
There is a fairly good rainfall — not quite so much as Xongoma gets. 
About 34 inches of rain fell at Xongoma during the year ending Juno- 
30th, 1910. 

Mr. Loffler states he liad been experimenting with cotton for some 
tiir.t; and came to the conclusion it would do vrcll on his farm so made 
up lu? mind to go in for it. In November, 1908, he put in about half an 
aero, part Caravonica silk and part Caravonira wool. 

Mr. Loffler has sinc’C been advised by the British Cotton Growing 
/ss^cialion that the ^^silk’^ would pay best; cotton spinners only used the* 
sUi; in eotion spinning, the wool being used in wool vS^pinning. 

In September, 1909, and up till January, 1910, Mr. Loffler planted 
60 acres of Caravonica silk. 

In 1910 he sent to England samples of lint to the British Cott;>n 
CIj owing Association, who reporter] favourably on tliem. (A copy of 
their report is given below.) 

Some tira’e back Mr. Loffler received a letter from Messrs. Nathan- 
son Commandite & Co, in wldch they said seed grown on his own faiiii 
^kruld not be sown as the trees raised from such seed would hear inferior 
This, however, lioffler does not agree with, as some of hin 
toi?; coitoii is from a tree rkised from locally sown seed. 

trees are planted nine feet apart in the lines, and the lines 
twelve feet apart. 

THiring the first season mealies were planted with the cotton. The 
meSlies were planted %?t, and^^ when about nine inches high cotton was 
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jlanteil, about four seeds together, later on removing the three weakest 
trees. ■ Mr. Lolller considers the mealies protect the young cotton during 
tlie first season. They a&o, pay expenses incurred during the first season. 
Tea bags of mealies to the acre were reaped off this land. After reaping 
mealies, all stalks vveie removed from the land and the land between, the 
lines of cotton trees was ploughed. over. In ploughing, the soil is turned 
over towmds each line of trees; cultivating, is dope between the trees in 
the lines with hand hoes. The laud is kept well cultivated all the year 
round. 

On slopes the trees are run in lines across the dope, which jueveTits 
the land between the lines being washed out during the rains. We believe 
Jfr. D. Field recommends that the lines of trees should always ran nortli 
to south and not in any otlier direction. This no doubt may be all right 
r>u a flat, but it would never do on a slope if the slope was north to south 
unless the cotton-grower wanted to .see nice washouts after every heavy 
rain between his lines of trees. 

Duriiig the second j ear Mr. Lofilcr prunes his trees. If the trees a re 
pr<j],X!rly pruned eveiy year, not only are the trees kept a nice size and 
shape, but probably a better class of cotton is reaped from a pruned tree 
than from a tree that has been allowed to grow wild with all its braiiclics' 
rubbing against each other. 

Mr. Foster was informed that seed sown in September and Xoveinbor 
the crop matured about April the first and second year. From a tree in 
second year’s growth, about four pounds of unginned cotton was reaped. 
Up to date no cotton has been ginned, so it is impossible to say yet es- 
retly what percentage of seed there is. 

3fr. Loffler has just imported a Macartney gin. • It is a self-feeding, 
single action, single roller gin (patent 1910) apd was purchased from 
Messrs. Platt Bros., Oldham, England, €ost, fS5 f. oh. Liverpool. It is 
proposed to work this gin with a 2|-h.p. gasoline engine purchased from 
America some little time back. The: Macartney gin is more especiall/ 
adapted for ginning long-stapled cotton, such as Egyptian, Sea Island, 
etc. It separates the seed without crushing same, or in any wav iniuring 
the fibre. This gin will turn out ,50 to 60 pounds of giuned Egvi)tian 
cetton per hour, and from 60 to 80 pounds of Sea Island or other long* 
stapled cotton, with pulleys nmnir.g at about 750 revolutions per minute, 
Ia>ffler is very keen on ejeperiroenting. He is getting a h>bvld 
: fl^m Caravonica silk afid 0. wool, which he thinks will be an improve- 
i pa both. He also uishe* to try and get hvbrid C. silk and Sen 
cotton. , 

"RAMn!. 

,, Mr. Ijofiley is also ^oing in for ramie fibre, of which he ha* te® ftcrea 
tujtdcy^c Bamie seems to da well in that jpart, growth 



CARAVONICA SILK FIELD. 

Sown, November, 1901. 

Cotton-growing at Buluwana. (See Arfuie'J 







MAC^RTHY COTTON GIN. 


Self-feeding ; single action ; single roller. Floor space occupied, 4ft. i9jin. x 3f(. ^.Jin, 
Driving pulleys, GVin. x 3in. x ^in. Speed, 700-1,000 revolutions per minute." Power 
required, about 2] h.p. 


(Sec Article on Codon Growing at Buhnvane^ ) 




Cotton and Ramie at Buluwana. 
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iuiiimer being, I arii inforiiied, six ieet in six weeks, and same could be 
42itt every six weeks during the summer, it is intended to grow ramie hi 
conjunction witJ) cotton, tlie cotton lieing picked during the dry season 
and the ramie being worked during tlie summer. 

Loffler has been informed by an English firm that there is a 
demand for ramie fibre. All that is needed of tlie grower is to decorticate 
it, the degumniing manufacturers prefer to do themsolves. Mr. Lofllcir 
has purchased one of Faiire’s new patent ramie fibre deeorticaiors, tlie 
ccst being ffio landed at Somekole Station, Zululand, where it is now 
lying awaiting transjiort. With this machine, which it is proposed to 
work with the gasoline engine, two men can treat about 3G0 lbs. of green 
^lems per hour. 

J|EPO!?T ON SA0,irLE5^ OF COTTON. 

Grown hj^ il/r. IL Lotfler. 

Messrs. The Ihitish (dotton Growing Association, Manchester. 

T)e\T{ SiKK, — We ('(msider the value and description of your roxion 
samples fr<»m Mr. S. Loffler, Zululand, to be tliis day as follows: — 

yo, jf, Vararonivn IToo/ (^nd soa-son's cnip).- — Good colour, long 
t^irong staple, moderately rough, substitute tor Peruvian. Tf a little finer 
uld compete with Egyptian. — Value, 12d. 

Ahi. 2, Caravonua SiU\ — Tiatl'or eronmy in colour, stapl(‘ nmre ir- 
TCgnlar and softer. — Value, lOfd.-ltd. 

No, S, Camroairh — Giiod colour, moderately rough >sta]ile, short^u* 
lhan No, L — Value, ltd, 

No, -L Caravonica Sill, — Clean, good eolour, staple finer than other, 
would probaldy be substitute for Egyptian. — Value, 1-ld. — MV are, yours 
/aithfujly, — 

'WOLSTEXlTOTAr & TToiXANP. 


RECIPE FOR M' IJITEW ASH. 

Take half a bushel of unslated lime, slake it with boiling water, 
cover during the process to keep in the steam, strain the liquor through 
fine sieve or strainer, aind ndd to it a peck of salt (previously dissolved 
> : ; yirater)^ three pints of ground rice (boiled to a thin paste and 

iJiltitTCd a pound of Spanish whiting and 1 Jl>. 

in cold water, and then heated in a small pot 
; tong te a laiger one filled with water); add five gallons of hot water 

stand a' few' days, covered as nearly 

, adding ochre, lamp-black, ground 
applied hot, for which purpose it 
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New MmeMnery for Fermerrnm 


rrilTilER XOTES FOR THE 


PRESENT vSEASON. 


iN.oixr September is«ue we were enabled, eliiefly ihvcmgh the eonrtcsy 
(d Messers. Malooiiie.<s & Co., Ltd., of Ihirban, to refer to various now 
and iinproved farm iiriplomeiits and mnebinery wliieh will be available 
ior fanners tliis season. Sinee the publication of that article we have 
been prosecuting furtlier inquiries among machinery firms, and liave 
bum in communication, in particular, with Messrs. G. North & Son, of 
iHirban and Maritzhurg, from whom we liave secured scnue additional 
information as to mealie cultivators and plant<u’s, together with some 
particulars regarding cream separators and one or two other lines of 
interest. 


Tnn Aikturtabli*] Aucit CfuriVATon. 

^1 ]i(‘ expansion of mealie cultivaiiou that has been so manifest dnr- 
ing the past two years has special ly attracted tH^ attention of the mann- 
tacturers to the implements and machines required for this important 
crop. As a consequence decido<l improvements have been introduced in 
e.xisting designs, furthermore some new lines of distinct value have been 
placed on the market. Especially is this so in the ease of cultivators. 
Some two years ago Messrs. G, North & Son introduced what is known as 
an Adjustable Arch Cultivator, a decided advance on tlie still popular 
little scarifiers, inasmuch as with the Aitch Chiltivalor both sides of the row 
are cultivated at one operation. Moreover, the gangs are liinged which 
permits of their being instantly manipulated from side to side, a feature 
which naturally adds to the value of the cultivator. Originally the ad- 
justable Arch Cultivator was furnished with 2 cangs of 3 points, C in all, 
and this is the specification as usually sold. It, however, has been proved 
in actual practice that an additional point on each gang would greatly 
improve the implemeht, and we are pleased to say that Messrs. North and 
fitted witlj eight points. This is a'featm*e to which xve dCvSire particulady 
tr draw attention. We give an illustration of the machine heiwitb., 
fitted with eight ppintB. The weight of the machine is gfiO fes., and the 
: price' iOs.' 
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ADjrsTABI.E ARCH CCLTIVATOR. 

( Fitted 'ivith S Points ) 


Mealte Plaxteus. 

Uiic1ou!;ied]y the machine tliat has plaved the mo^^t important part 
in tlic develo}>ment of mealie-growing is the Mechanical Planter. A 
machine that furrows, plants and covers the seed, and with an attachment 
also sows fertiliser at one operation to the extent of 12 acres a day — the 
capacity of a 2-row ]danter— must of necessity lie a strong factor in 
securing the largest possible return at tlie minimum of expense. 

The planting meclianism of these machines has been undergoing a 
process of constant improA^ement during recent years. Much has been 
said as to tiie style most to be desired. Wc hear of the claims of what is 
described as the *vdge” drop and also the ^‘iNTaturar’ drop, but whilst in 
tlie early days of planter constnu'tiou such terms might have been ap- 
plicable as con\eyirig some intelligible ineaning iliey cannot he of any 
value as d<?sorihing the mechanism of the up-to-date planters. Messrs. Cr. 
N'ortli & Son have an entirely ne^v style seed plate in connection with their 
planters this season. In brief, the principle is tlu\t the seeds arc indi- 
vidually and systematieally conA’eyed to holes at the side of the plate, the 
(lioles being of such a pattern as to permit all seeds to pass through, no 
matter what their shape— plates with varying size holes being provided 
for all kinds of mealies. The advantage claip:ied for this metliod is that 
it is im possible for the boles to choke which certainly can happen when 
ithe holes are near the centre of the plate; in fact so detddod is the 
effectiveness of this method that Messrs. ITorth & Son guarantee the 
accuracy of their machine* Included in the plates witli which the 
planiers are furnished are plates Suitable for soy beans. Tlio weight of 
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NORTHS 2.R0\V MEAIJE PLANTER, 


tlie l-ro\v planter, without the fertiliser attaelunent, is 130 and the 
priee is £4 Is. Od. ; ivuj the same planter with fertiliser nttaohinent 150 
lbs./ and the price £5 los. The 2-row planter without fertiliser attach- 
ment weighs 350 lbs. and is sold for £11, whilst with the fertiliser attach- 
ment it weighs 425 ibs., and costs £3 more. The same pi ante* r (2-row, 
with fertiliser attachment) can be got witli ehec-k cliain as well for £17, 
the W'oight of tlie whole outfit being 500 lbs. 

Tmk Cream Separator. 

The Cream Separator is a beautifully and symnudrieiilly de- 

sjg%^d^achine, thorougli/v well constructed and np-to-date in its fullest 
sense. It is onlfy ff it ift tigr of two years since Messrs. 0. Xortl) & Son first 
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introduced the Separator, when its undeniable high (jualities were 

at once appreciated. Since that time advance in the scieniitic construc- 
tion of separators has enabled several improvcMiients tu be introduced, 
into the "‘Bex/' which render it still more desirable a machine. 

In this connection attention is specially drawn to the new Bait 
Bearing Bush with Vertical Spring. By the aivl of this Ball Bearing 



THE NEW BALL BEARING BLSH OF I LE “ KEX ’ SL PARA TOIL 


Bush, the ‘Ttex'* works easily, smoothly and silently, saving 5i) p<M.' 
etnl. of ])ower. In fact, on account of tlie niinimiiin amount 
of friction in the new ^‘Rex’* Spring Ball Bearing Bush, of 
which the frictional parts are- mamifaohired of specially hardened 
suol, and are practically unwearable, a running has been obtained 
wliieli not only required about 50 per cent, less power compared 
with other separators of the same size, but which is also smooth and 
silent. Messrs. Xorili & Son stock the ^‘Bex'' Separator in various sizo-^. 
find also, it may be mentioned, stock a eomplet(‘ equipment (d dairy ap- 
pliances of every description. 

The prices of the various sizes of this Separator are as follows: — 
No. 1, 20 gal. £9 (weight, 55 fts. gross) ; No. 1A, 25 gal., £10 (weigh!, 
65 ftis.); No. 2, 30 gaL, £12 (weight, 85 lbs.); No. 3, 45 gal., £15 
(weighty 90 lbs.) ; No, 4, 65 gal., £19 (weight, 110 tbs.) ; No. 5 (hand 
and power), 100 gal., £25; No. 6 (hand and power), £>30. 

AVto-Btogibs and Wagons. 

Messrs. G. Noiili & Son are nothing if not enterprising, A line 
; which tecently taken up is the International Auto-Buggy. In 

^ America animal traction power for farm wagons and veliieles is practically 
a thing of the past, and nhdouhtedly in this country, where the 
farmers have to contend with ao many difficulties in tlie way of transport 
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animals, suitable conveyances for whieh animal power can be dispenseid 
with arc, desirable. The chief drawbacks have been the heavy expense of 
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motor cars, their unsuitability for the requirements of the fanners an.l 
the rough roads. To a very large extent these difficulties do nut apply 
to the auto-buggy. The first cost of such a vehicle is material ly less than 
that of a pneumatic-tyred car, the upkeep also Jess, and owing to llie style 
of wheels used it is a much more serviceable and suitable veliicJe for rough 
roads. Messrs. North & Son have already sold several of these buggies in 
this country and these are giving satisfaction. We illustrate the veliiele 
both as a buggy and suto-wagon. The price is 

Messrs. (1. North & Son have appointed as sub-agents 
Motories/’ Durban, for these International buggies, also for tlie I'aiiioiis 
‘dliiick'’ motor cars, for which Mcs.srs. North & Son are tlu‘ agtnits. 
Samples of these buggies and motor ears are displayed at the show j’oums 
of “Tlie Motories'’ in West Street, Durban. Messrs. North & Son liave 
asked us to state that tliey will be pleased to send a nicely jllusirati'd 
descriptive catalogue of these various motors to anyone intei-ested. 


WllKN TO WATEh^ llOKSKS. 

A Jiorse sliould be wabnvd before b'eding, and jicvcr given a large 
quantity of water after a meal, for the hiiiiple reason tliat the water will 
wash tl},c food out of llie btoniach before sioniaeh-digestion has taken 
place, and the food will jjot be w(*Jl prepar(‘d for absorption; and, 1k'- 
cides, it is sonietiint's the cause of ('olie. 

Tliere is a popitlar idea that a warm lioivse sltoiild not be allowed to 
drink, and, unlike a great many oilier pojnilar ideas, there is a Uule 
truth in it. If you water a warm horse in the ordinary way, letting him 
drink all that he will, you are likely to have a foundered liorsc on your 
hands. Thi.s is especially so if, at ihe time, the horse is fatigued. Nevi'r- 
theless, it is always safe to allow liiju from six to ten swallows, no mat- 
ter how warm he is. If this be given on going into the stable, and lie 
be allowed to stand and eat hay for an hour and is then offt'red water, 
he will not drink nearly so much as ho would had rone been gi\i*n him 
before. 

The danger is not in the first swaliow, as wc often bear it as.>('rted, 
but in the excessive quantities that he will drink if not restrained. I'ho 
most dangerous time to give a horse a full draught is when be has roo]« <1 
down from fatiguing work and has partaken of a meal. — Ifawail^ni 
Plimier, 


Prom the Ist May to the 31st August has been piMulaimcd a dose 
season for trout fiehing in the Loteni River from its source to ]{> juuotiun 
with the TTmkomanzi River or in any tributary thereof. 
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PouHry Kmrnplngm 


By S. Wayxk. 

(.1 Paper read at a meeiiug of the Darlmn and Coast Poultry Clnh.) 


In' ilareh. 1897, it was my good fortnm? to got married. You may say,. 
What has this to do with poultry reminiseenoos ? but therein' liangs a tale. 
Kggs were scarce at tliat time of the 3 ^ear (fresh ones especially), and 
the ])rif*e was high, ami with all newly-married people not in affluent 
circumstances, w'ays and means iuul to be considered very carefully, and, 
a^ we were both fond of eggs, we decided that, if we luu.'^t have (*ggs at 
a reasonable price, f(Avls would have to he ke[>t. Tlie matter (lrop[>ed 
for a month or two, when, in tlie month of June, on my Inrthdny, juy wife 
derided the question for me hy givijig me a birthday present of a pen (»f 
banod Plymouth Rocks — a very judicious gift oji my wife's part, con- 
sidej'ing the egg yield would presumably come into tlie larder. Idiey 
Mere bought from Mr. J. Robertson, who at that tim(‘ held a very strong 
liand in rocks and light Brahmas. My knowledge of poultry at that time 
Mas extremely limited, and fanciers Mill agree M'iih me M'hen I tell you 
that ni}' knowledge of feeding them M'ciit no further than mealies, solid, 
morning, noon/aud night. In spite of this supposed correct feed, the 
egg prohlem remained unsolved, as eggs came wry sloM'ly, and I notii^ed 
the birds getting very fat, and tbe crops began to swell and then fall 
doM'n. On inquiry, I M'as told by a poultry cxjiert that they M'ere sufTer- 
ing frfim swelled crop, brouglit on by feeding loo freely on mealies, and 
tluit I liad belter dose them M'itb sweet oil. Tin’s did not have tbe desired 
effect of easing the sM'elling down, so I bought \Vrigl^t^s book on poultry 
to study up diseases, and found that an operation would be necessary at 
the stage the birds bad arrived at. This operation of opening the crops 
M'as >sueee8sfully perfonned, but the ill effects of excessive mealie feeding 
in small ejuarters laid the f(mndation.s of a wasting disease, wdncli T found 
out afterwards M^as a form of tuberculosis, and I lost throe of the birds. 
Ti]is M'as very disheartening for a novice, and I came to the conclusion 
tlud a course of reading in poultry lore was quite necessary if I was to; 
have fi'osh eggs at a small cost. After reading up Wright’s and a poultry 
journal. T decided that the M^hito Leghorn the comruerciat bird of 
the poultry fanc\% and it wasn't very long before T sent an order Home 
to T. Cook ^ Rotis tor a pen of Mdu’te Ijcghorns. T>urmg the xnteml l)e-- 
frre their arrival, a fancrers in Durhan started the Ihirb$n and 
Poultry Club, namely. Mr. Wallis Short, Prod Smart, J, Fletofer, and 
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othei-B, and 1 don't think this club, and 1 may say the Colony at large, 
can ever repay tliesc gentlemen for the time and trouble they spent in 
laying the foundations of one of the most sueeessful poultry clubs in 
South Africa, and, incidentally, by doing so, being the means of intro- 
ducing pure-bred poultry right through Natal, increasing the egg yield 
by no irieonsiderable amount, and the weight of table poultry, as, prior to 
lids, as far as Durban was concerned, very few i>iiie-l>red bi]-ds were to be 
found. J will just put it in this way to you. Supposing our (dub, along 
with others, had not heeii started, and th<‘ consequent introduction of 
puie-bunl ])f>ultrv froni the Homeland, wliat ]>ric(‘ would fresh eggs he 
t('“diiy with the Kafir roosl(*r as king of the harem, and our population 
tri-J.'led in the last 15 years? I take it that eggs in the summer would, 
be at least ds. dozen, and in iUc winter bs. |)er dozen, making fresh 
(‘ee’s quite* a luxury instead (d* onr jn’cseni pri(*(‘s willdn the K'ach of 
e\« [yoiu\ And 1 must give* (jredit to those Jlaritzluirg raiu;i<M’< who laid 
l!i<* Icuiulatioiis of their elub, and the* .Durban names' mentioned for 
I u’i Hiding about tins most desirable result, d'his is sojuewlint digressing 
liom my peisonal reminiseeiiet's, but 1 lV(d. personally. 1. owe so juueh to 
til! >(* louudniion fanciers of our elub by tlu‘ir siiuuilating my .interest in 
poultry g(‘ue.rallv, and also lor tlie many frieiuDliips I Inive made amoiig'l 
tin* tVnieievs. 

I'o ]u*oeoed, the ])(*n of birds arriv(‘d in Sept(*mber liy om^ of tlie 
Ihiniio lH)nts. ' On looking at tlie pen, 1 thoiiLdit F had got s(»jii(‘ real 
caek^i. T]i(‘ eo(*k bird had a (anub tb.e size of a small saucer, wliieh I 
(onddered th(‘ chief point of betudy; its tail was carried Avell u]), nearly 
tomdiing ilio neck, whieli F tbo.ught was quite correct; lla* liens were 
ro)>by, tails well up. and flappy combs — in fact Al. Se\(*ral Jiew-fledged 
fam if-rs ^aid they bad never seen their equal. One or iw(.) (d' tlie old(‘r 
onC"’. Aviio knew a thing or two, didn't go into rajitures, hut F put thi- 
(Imvn to ^\sour grapes.’’ The only thing lunv Avanting to eonpileti* my 
satisfaeti(»n Avas a shoAv, l\ell, this ('ame in duo time, hut, not ll:e es- 
pocied prizes. 

I Avns mtieh astonished to find on entering the show tiu* folloAving 
year to their arrival, that only a A'.h.e. Iiad lieeii awarded one of tlu' 1u.ms; 
tlie cock bird, on which I Iiad made sure of scoring with, luul notlring up. 

I interviewed the judge, and I found that side sprigs on tlie bird’s comb, 
along with si^uirrel tail, hardly gave it the right to be in the ]>rize list. 
This pen I came to the eonclusion Avas not the stock to lay tlie foundation 
of future prize-winners, and another order Avent Ifome for something 
goo(l to that Avell-knoAvn breeder, 8. B. Choetham, who at tliat time Avas 
doing tAAost of the winning in this breed, I was not disappointed. As 
iipual they passed the severest criticisms Avitli our then limited knowledge, 
viz., combs were looked upon as the chief piAint of lioauty and Aalm^ in tlu^ 
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i)ird. JSTot so to-day, and Avisely so, as the 'Coek birds then, and for sojne 
few years were bred with .nieii enormous comb? that only a bird in the 
pink of condition could carry the weight of them. If they Avere the least 
bit off colour, down went the heads between tJieir legs. I had tliis pen 
unly six Avocks ))ofoie I lost the cock bird from Avhat I now know to be 
'enteritis. At that time I had no idea what to giAe the bird for tlie best. 
If I remember rigliily, Epsom salts figured largely in the attempted 
curing act. Portiinvately, I had some four dozen eggs from the hens, and 
from these I reared about two dozen chicks, and the following ‘-h'>w I 
scored my first Avin in WJiite Leghorns (1899). It was a very j)r«md day 
for me I can assure you. About this time my friend, Mr. A. Drew, got 
•married, and I persuaded liim to lake up the White Legliorn faiuy. Me 
imported In’s first pen of birds, an<l as you fanciers all know Ave have Iiad 
many a hard tiissel as to avIio should gain j)remier honours in the Wliile 
Leghorns. Some time one AVf)uld have a good l)reeding year, and win 
AAell, and another time nee rrrsa. 

What times Ave used to ImA^e at the siiuv/s tlien, juui*neyiiig up to 
Maritzburg in strong force to support the Maritzburg fanciers. 1 vc- 
mjember on one occasion AA^hen the late T. Cook was out on a vi>it. 'juib' 
tAventy-five of us going to the sliow, and we talked poultry and ]ng\''»ns 
and archangels and bald pates from (> oVlock till on arri'.al in Mai’O/'- 
burg. In those days we stayed at the riough Motel close to the market 
"where the shows Avpre held. I c-ould neA'er slee]) soinidly that iir^i night, 
Avhat Avith tlie cocks crowing in the rnarktd, and wondmhng if I -Imuld 
get a prize. Prior to the opening of the bIioav *it mid-day tijc ^n^pcn'‘ 
to the young fanciers was acute, and to get out of it avc usually di’o\c into 
the subiirhs, but the r|ueslion of avIio Avas likely to Avin Avouid ( ^ntinually 
crop u]), and the sporting portion of the fancierR would make up 
a small book (Ui the various prospective Aviuners. What is tlie rtcisnn of 
the falling off in these yearly trips to Maritzburg? Only a))nnt four of 
us went up this year. Personally, I have only missed once in len years. 
Either the novelty has Avorn off, or there is not enougli n(?w blood coming 
into tlie fancy. 

No doubt a good few of ihc old fanciers will recollect the sIioaa? held 
in iMr. T. Aleock’s. Mr, J. Fletcher was secretary at ihc time with Mr. 
C. A, L. Bull as assistant, and being war time (1900) Lord’s aa^'iis oc- 
cupied. There was no market-house as it is to-day, and Ave Avere hard 
put to it to get a suitable room. It was a big undertaking up that 
narrow staircase, carting the pens and boards. It fairly knoetked the 
enthusiastic secretary over, although at the close of the show he said he 
, u’ould like it all over again* 

At this shoAv T Avas a heavy winner in the AVhite Leghorn class* 
This photo of the bird (nbt reptoduced) Avill give you a first rate idea 
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A)i the style oi‘ hinl in 1900. This bird won two iirst, two specials {no 
•tups then), and was bred troiii the imported pen from Oheethain’s. T!ie 
smaller jdioto is the wiinier in the coclanvll class Maritzlmrg (IlUO), and 
la^ad of the l^reeding pen which won the Cornelius Cup in Durban 
this year. I'Jie photo of the lien winner, 1010, Maritzburg, Dr, 
.and 1st and special for l>est Leghorn on show, gives one a good iviea 
of the stamp of winners on to-day’s sliows. The hen -hown in 
Harrison’s Year Book ot 20 years’ ago will show the birds have 
.altered. (Vmiparing the two types. 1900-1910, iu the corks and 
.allfoving for the poor ])ositi')n of the 1910 bird, I nmst coiif«>s tlial rlie 
liJOO tyjie as shown in ])holo is to mind an ideal Ijeghorn. While 
:admitting tliat size is a very desirable tiling to aim at in yrior -tork. it 
must not be lo'oiiglit about liy sacrilieing everyiliing to it. iu the way nf 
type. This size in the body of the bird has had also ibe tendeiicv n- 
i;rodiieing long legs •md knock-knees, wliioli is eertainly not fb-irabb^ 
nor to my mind is ilie low-lving biil : it certainly cannot claim to be 
equal ill showy apivaraneo to the biglier earri(‘d tail as per 190o. 

With j’efmenee to tlie laying eajiaeily »)f big-framed bird- a.iel 
medium sized, I mu-t give the metlium tlie preferenee — although a iarge- 
siz<‘d wliite hen, if active, will lay as well or nearly so as the mcdiiim 
type; but as a rule I have found tli.i larger the bird gels, the lazier it get-, 
and the egg prodiudioii suffers. 

What glories of the pa-d: in poultry lore are associated wiili our pi'e- 
sent Market-liouse, whore for several years our shows were li(dd ! Tho 
‘^’ard Committee in tlio'-e days liad no sinecure, but tliey were ail 
frneiers, keen on getting through the work from 12 noon Saturday to 
10.1)9 at niglit. To put up 1,000 pens called for some hard graft, but 
the lure of ])rospecti\e liouours in the prize-list sent tlie woj'k nearily 
along. IVe art* now more rortunate in having a fixed show, and the 
sljow work i^an be done more leisurely. 

Very, very few of the old famners at the time of the formation of 
the cli']) arc .still exhibiting. One reeall.s the names of TIarry Heniiig- 
field, IT. I.-idlo, Kla])rott, Voysey, Tlarvey, Fred Smart. Allsopp. and 
.several others, who were keen exhibitors in the early days, and in re- 
(‘piling these names it lirings with it many pleasant reminiscences of by- 
gone days in the fancy. 

Tt may be of interest to. those now in (lie fancy to say -omciliing of 
the financial aspect of poultry-keeping, as covering the number of years 
of which I have kept a record of tlie same It ranst be borne in mind 
that the poultry fancy wants an apprenticeship, (lie same as any otlier 
trade, and one cannot hope to make money from the start, nnle.ss a c^airse 
of training has been goni? through. Many bitter experion( e- luive to l>e 
pa-rsod tlirnugh Iwfore success fmancjally comes. Fsp(?oial1y was tins so 
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in the early day?;, wlicn all our birds had to be imported from England at 
big prit'e:*!. Wry often the birds in acclimatising died, and one was quite 
at a loss t(f know w luit remedies to give the birds, being unable to diagnore 
tlie disease or trouble. Nearly all the birds so im]>orted died from wind 
we junv knnw to lie enteritis in tlie poultry world. When one pays £3(>* 
foi a pen, it takes some making up, on tlie limited number one was able- 
to jvar on the somewliat limited ground at oiic^s disposal. 

My a('eoiint>book (Wright's) starts in 181)7, and, like ‘Johnnie 
Walker," is nill going. Up to 1905 I kept a record of all the eggs laid 
daily, and how disposed of. It runs as follows: 23,270 laid, 4,974 sold,. 
M,7!sn s<4, balaiK-e consumed in the house. Working on the same bads 

\uh:) m 1910, 1 estimate the consumption in my house to be in the 
vicinity of 23,990 eggs during 13 years. Marshalled into coin ot' the 
re alm, this means at 2s. per dozen, £191 : add to this the credit staiuling 
at re^emlo (oer expenditure (£31) gives .£235, and tlie stoc k now running 
to tile good — and I tiiink to-day I liave as vahialde a stock as any Natal 
i»re(‘(!i‘r. Tliis may «eem a poor result from 13 years, hut T am satisfic'd : 
ami yem must admit by the? foregoing figures that personally 1 liave solved 
tile egu* pyohlem hy producing fresh eggs f»)r liouie consumption at a 
much Ic'S figure than T could liave bouglit them for. 

nenu’-mher. also, the days of ay>pTcnliceslu],) are costly, and it is only 
in after years that one reaps the reward financially. But, apart from the 
direct finnucial profit shown, what miglit not have happened if T had not 
taken u]) tlii- f-'n-cunating liohbv? p]x pensive pleasure miglit liave l>een 
tlie rc'.-iilt : and it is ii]«o a source of satisfaction to me that, as a fancier 
of 13 years’ standing, T claim in some small way to liave assisted tlio 
material wealth of this Colouv hv breeding a race of birds not to be 
beaten in egg production, wbicdi stock bas found it« way to all parts of 
Natal and tlie Transvaal. 

T will now toncli on the broecliiig of White l.*cg]iorns. No doubt 
manv voung fancior.s think tliat it they can only get togctlu'r a pen of 
piize-winners every chick hatclied and reared should, in its turn, become' 
a piize bird, and so on ad Uh, My experience is somewhat different. At 
periods I have bred from pens of winners — in’cry bird a card, 
from first downwards— w'inning in keen competition. And the result has 
been tlial the progeny of these pens, at tlie age of throe months — when 
one can get a fair idea of hmv they are likely to turn out — ^imibably result 
in two Cihioks out of every hatching showing promising signs of having a 
chance of being in the cartl list at the next show^ So, to those going into 
ihe fancy I say: Don’t blame the party w^ho sella you eggs from prize 
stock if, when yon have reared the chickens to maturity, and decide to ; 
exliiWt, you oniy get a v*h.e. card. On the other ha.nd, this Bame stock* 
may in the following year breed you the first prize-wdnnet. I dotrt 
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jr.any of us have had tlio time to devote to a study ol’ Menders ‘‘Laws of 
breeding’' and what is likely to result from following it uj)^ or we niiglit 
probably get a niueli larger percentage of show birds.* 1 siill have Clieet- 
ia.mV strain in iny yard, which 1 purchased 11 years ago, and 1 also must 
have some slight tra(?c of blood from the would>be champion wliieli I got 
from Cook’s yard — tlie bird wdth the side sprig — as occasionally a bird 
with a side sprig on its comb will appear. 1 have never bred fr*oi! birds 
with side sprigs, excc])t in this one instance; it shows liow biids will 
throw back after y(‘ars. 

I always try to get an even lot of bens togoilier for breeding from — 
0 (]anbs clearly cut, and good shape in luxly. [ find better results atvrue 
in lids way than ))V making np a pen of birds that have one ]>artieubir 
good ])oint, and the remaining points very different. Tlu* ^M>ekero] op 
cock must stand well on its legs, and Ibe ])roader aj)art its leg-^ llie more 
stamina the chicks have as they grow up. I prefer a cock* bird with four 
serrations only in comb. Yon get the more pyramid serj'ations in llie 
progeny by doing this. Of course,, this is a yniroly fancy ])oint. 

The Legliorns of to-day don’t seem to have that stamina they ]> 
scssed years ago. I am afraid the exacting dcniaiuls of the sliow pen and 
in-breeding for points are mainly accountable for ibis result. I <*erlaiijly 
-don't have the success in tlie rearing of White Leghorn clurloois that 1 
liad in the? early days — the White Leghorn not being a ivtcntly-mad * 
biegd — ^vidth the .stamina of the crosses in it like t]u‘ Buir Orpinglrm- ; 
and, liaving been inter-bred for years, for sliow ]>oint.s, it is hecoming 
more difficult to rear to matuiity. The high type to wliich ii has iiow 
been bred for rxars «!eein« to call a bait, and to revert Ixiek a little to «mr 
1900 type, and get more st.amina in the race, as it is an undoubted fa"t 
right through Xatun, the liiglier the type the more dinunlt tr> rear in 
quantities. In compaiing the lianiess of the two brecnls — AMiite Legbonis 
and Buff Orpington.s — the latter of whicli I have bred off and (m for 
Bome years, utilising the bens as ivdbers to the Mliite Leghorn chirks, T 
put down as follows: — Fifty Wliite Leghorn (diieks hatched during tiK' sea- 
son, If at the end of the season I have 20, I have had a good season, and 
the Buffs 50 should see roared to maturity at lca.st 40. T think this 
statement is not likely to be refuted by anyone having hred the two 
breeds for the show pen. I have fpr many years given eggs <'ut on rpiai ter 
shares to various friends, but they don’t seem to rear more than r>0 per 
cent, under tlie most favourable circumstances. 

(To he coniinued,) 

*po«Hrv kerpt’rs, as w«U as other brferter» of sto^k, will Uoubtless bo h\WresU-il 
to know that in our next issue we propose publishinj;’ the first of a s?nes ol artlck’s on 
Uieuderusm.— •E d, N.AJ. 
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GaMa Dlfiplng, 

AN IDEAL CHEAP DIPJ’ING OL'TFIT. 

Xow Uiat tile ‘.!ij)j;irig o.l! cattle luis been recogriisecl as being so iiu-- 
j.ioriaiii a faelor in exterminating the meJiuin through which the dread 
dhe!r-<i ol J’la-t Coast Fever is spread, and tluis miiiiiuising the danger 
oi infct'lii-g cattle^ tlio question of a cheap and effective plant Ixu-omes 
one of fiivt ini])ortance to caitle-o»vnej*s, and tlie annexed drawings will 
bu of iiiLCiV'^t to tiiose farmers who have decided to be ii]) to dale in tliis 

Ib'.'pitc tile repto'ls issued by the Government Bacieriolugisl, tlao'c 
is a]>parenilv still a feeling against the dipping of cattle, among immbers 
of cattle-owoiers, on the plea of injuri.uis oifeet< to cattle. The opinion of 
tb(»so v/lio dip regularly and very thoronglily does not ap])ear to coincide 
with tiiis idea. Mr. dosepb Baynes, of Xel's Bust, says: — '‘’On tJie whole 
the thorough di])ping of cattle is highly beneficial. It affects working 
oxen very little, if at all : the cattle on this estate proee(*d direct from the* 
di]>ping to the work. While the dipping may, ]>erbn])s, diniinisb very 
slightly the siqiply of milk on the day of dipping, yet I am of opinion 
that by iinproving the general condition of the f'attle, tin' aggregate 
su[)p],y is considerably increased. fV///7c irhiclt are ref/afarlif and thnr- 
(rarfhly di/f/ied are dvcldedlij freer from other diseaf<es than EX\ Fever 
than when not dippecL I have found the mortality among my calves to 
b(' immer^sely decreapod since commencing to dip;' 1 have never ex- 
perienced siicli a smal] percentage of deaths among calves as tfiis year.^’ 

Mr. (r. fh Mai'kenzic, of Bneeleuch, says: — *^‘1 have no Iiesifation in 
saying that I consider dipping very beneficial to my cattle, 'riiore is no 
diouht that the cattle arc to some extent affected adversely by the dip, 
e.'peeially working oxen on a hot day, and the milk supply is for two da>s 
somewhat redneod. These are, if they may l>e so called, the disadvantage^ 
of di fining. On the other hand, I have found that tlic aggregate supply 
of milk, taking the same number of cattle, is considerably greater since? 
comniemdng dipping than when 1 was not dipping. Further than this, I 
find that numbers of diseases from which T incurred great losses arc now 
practically non-exi>terit. I used to lose fully 30 per cent, of m.v increases 
every year from varimis diseases. Xow, I think T am not exaggerating 
wlten I say that 2 per cent is nearer the mark. With reference to work- 
ing oxen, I ffnd that I can get a very fair day^’s work out of them b,y 
working early in the morn|ng, outspannning during the heat of fhe day, 
and working again till IHte in the evening. :The eye disease?, by whiclii 
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many of my cattle were daniagc^l, lias pnictirally disappeared., and I am. 
of opiiiioix that if thorough dipping were generally practised throughout, 
the countrj;, many of our calf dif?eases would entirely disappear/* 

Notwithstanding the feeling agaimst dipping which still persists 
aniong a section of fanners^, the majority of cattle-owners regard with 
more or less favour tlie cleansing of cattle liy this means; and there is 
no doul)t that if a good dipping fluid is used and the work is done sutli- 
cienriy often this is one of the best means, if not the best, of ridding 
f aitU} of ticks. 

Visitors to recent agricultural shows will probably remember the 
('oncrthe dijiping tank shown there hy ifessr^. John Wright & Sons^ of 
Soutli Coast Junction, Natal and Zmirfoniein, Transvaal, as well as the 
XoviiUis wattle wood fittings exhildted hy the Clan Syndk'ate, Ltd., of 
Craminond. Our atiention has been drawn to a cheap dipping outfit 
A/hicli can he secured hy a comliination of Messrs. "Wright & Soiis^ con- 
dip and ilie races, gates, and other fittings which the Clan Syndi- 
cs le is ii(»\v Slip] dying. A few Avords first about the tank. This of re- 
iufn-rcd concreb\ and is stated to be splendidly watertight. It is made- 
in poi’hd'le sections, and may be erected by the fanner himself without 
skilled ];d>our. When once erected, owing to its being concrete, it in- 
(rta-e,- in strengtli and luvomes more durable with ago. Tlie material 
t oijd'oed in the construolion of the tank is a comliination of cement 
< • nc’ete and iron rods, whicli material is so proportioned and disposed 
tl at tlie desij’able properties of both are retained, while tliose wliieh are 
ujulcsirahle are eliminated. 

Tln^ accompanying plan .slmAvs tlie various fittings of Avaitle wood 
Av'ldrh the Clan Syndicate is supplying for use in connection Avith this 
tj»nk. Till* kraals are made of Avattle Avood, and are recommended only 
where cheapncvss is the main object. The suppliers (-onsider that the-e 
will ]iot last longer than «al)Oui three years, and Avliero kraals ai‘e required 
to last longer Avithout replacing tlic material, other posts, sneli as sneeze- 
wood or jarrah, are recommended, atid rnil-^ sueli as sec’ond-hand pipiug 
should he used. In some cases, boAV(*vor, it is found to be eheayior to Ais.e 
Avattle and replace this every three v'^ars rather than the more expensive 
tiuibers. The posts are w'ell chaired 4 f(‘et from tlie Imtt. The rails may 
be attached eitlier'by bolting or wiring. ICaeh rail Avill take tliree l>olis. 
0 inches, 8J inches, and 8 inches by % inch ibick. Bolting makes the 
firmest job, but wdring is cheaper and quite strong enough. Tliis done 
by boring a Jiole through tlie post, and nnotlier throiigh tlie rail, and 
pfisslng, say, a No, 8 galA’anised wire through the tAvo holes, then round 
tl:>e post and rail, and fastening hy lAvisting. This is a a cry clioap, 
effective, and simple method. Full directions for the erection of the* 
gates are supplied hy the makers on application. 
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The gates are excellent, and for this purpose cannot be beaten, 
Tlieir strength, appearance and low inice have astonished numbers to 
wiiose notice they have been brought. 

Special attention is drawn to the crush pen and slide gates. The 
vcrush gates are, while not l>eing too heavy, exceedingly strong. By 
the use of these cattle may be squeezed tightly, so that they may be 
branded, closely ('xamined, tails clipped, etc., etc., M’ithout trouble or 
danger to those operating. The ratchet catch is a great improvement on 
^uiything else which is at present in use, and the ease with which tliis 
enables the gate to bo manipulated will ap])eal to those farmers wlio linve 
had experience with tlie old-fasliioned styles of catclies. By means of 
these gates, too, the beast may ))e let out of the race without being put 
through the tank if for any reafon this he deenud ne(!(ssary. 

The slide gates are hung on runners, and slide in front and behind 
the crusli gates to stop the Ixiast going too far or backing from the crush 
.pen. Easily manipulated, these are a great boon. The beast may be 
penned in the crush pen without squeezing, if necessary, till furtiior 
notice, and can be let either back or fonvards at will. 

In connection with these gates it should be noted that tliev are, of 
course, suitable for almost any purpose for which gates are usually usel. 
Tile Clan Syndicate make a number of different patterns, including orna- 
mental gates, of which full particulars may he obtained on apjdieatiioi. 

The plan shown is that of a cumiilele dijvping tank with race, wlsilst 
the alternative style, the dripping pens, is also shown. Tlio Buppliers 
Btrongly recommend the latter style for several reasons. Those win* iia\e 
j.ad the experience of the dripping race cojiiplain that the cattle mo not 
properly dripped by the time they get through the 100 feet race, and 
llicre is dangei of damaging tlie veld round about the tank, in addition 
lo the loss of a considerable amount of dip each time the cattle are (lip]»ed. 

In addition to this, the dip in the tank tecomes more fouled by uK‘ of tlie 
dripping race. In the case. of the dripping pens, cattle may be kept in 
these till thorongldy dripped, and let out only when this ha*^ been 
ensured. 

Tlie co«t of the kraal material only for the dripping j>en style is 
£i ISs. 11(1., and for the complete set of gates £9 7b. 3d. f.o.r. Cramond 
Siding. The weight of the whole lot amounts to approximately 
18,000 lbs. 

The floor of the race or pens is usually brioka in double layer, well 
grouied with a one to Mr mixtu#. of cement and sand. If the 
under the floor is goo(3^ ^ single layer would probabiy ansiyer the purpose, ; 
^pr.uoncT^te flcK-r« may' he'pht ■ './-'/'' ''..Va 

/' -Tlie Marifehurg:: agents' of the •Clan Syndi<?ate,'a|^-'''3i|:es8r^^^^^^^ 
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laid Co., Box 314, and in Durban Mr. AV. B. Soutliwood, 11, Jackson's 
Buildings. 

We have drawn attention to this dipping outfit because of its sim- 
plicity of construction, and its cheapness, wliicli brings it within the 
reach of most cattle-owners. The two points tliat appeal to us are the 
ease witli which the dipping tank itself may he constructed, and tlie fact 
that the woodwork for tlie fittings — races, kraals, etc., is obtained from 
a locally-grown tree — and a by-product to an already established in- 
dustry. For the farmer, of course, the chief considerations are the 
simplicity (»f construction and the relative cheapness of the whole outfit. 


Two UoetuI Fruit Tree Remedies. 


We have received from Messrs, h. AV. Odtdl & Sons, the well-known 
Maritzburg firm of ironmongers, etc., some interesting literature witli 
regard to Swift’s Arsenate of Ijead and Spratt^s “Sealecide/’ for which 
they are agents in Xatal. The Arsenate of Ijead has come to be a well- 
known and good poison for leaf-eating ijiseids, and is rapidly widening 
its sphere of influence all over the world. Pratt’s ^‘Scalecide” is also 
Quaking headway as a fungicide, and is now much used in orchards 
in the United Stales. AA'^e advise all owners of orchards or fuit 
trees to write to Messrs. Odell & Sons for copies of their pamphlets 
in references to tliese two useful remedies for oreliavd pests, and also to ask 
tliem for tlie name of the nearest agent, as Messrs. Odell liave a large 
number of representatives all over the country. 


Xew milk should not be given to young poultry; it is, too rich for 
them, and'they do not grow as fast on this as they do on water. Skimmed 
milk is good for chickens, but they iisiiallv waste it if given them to drink, 
and the mo.st economical way is to mix tlieir soft food witli it, for there 
is no waste then, and the chickens relisli their food lietter. 

Young dandelion leaves oliopped finely are excellent for young 
chickens,. They prevent overfiow of gall better than anyilniig. AAhiter- 
: cress k also an excellent thing, but the cost is generally ])rohiblfive. If 
; young not doing well/ it is a good thing to change their 

: food. Boiled rice k very good for a change, but they must not have too 
Vv much of it, although they ate very fond of it. 
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The Living Beo. 

By Mart Kitchie, 

Prei^ulent, Natal Bee-Keepers Amn-mtion. 


ContiiUfrd fro at pope Jo I, 


Christian Konrad SrRBNcacL. 


Let ns leave the sonnoTi unfinished and the book unread and follow this 
old German selioolmastor into the garden and watch the bees. Konrad 
Sprengel, born in 1T50^ was not the first to wmteh the bees among the 
]‘b>ssoms, but he was the first to question AVliy? W1)T did the flowers 
yidd nectar t5 the bees, why did the bees carry pollen to the flowers? 
And it was all so interesting, and so Avonderfiil. and so beautiful that he 
b rgot Iris jwochial duties — for he Avas a clergyman first — and even his 
sermon, and in consequence lost his post and had tlie whole Sunday after- 
noons free for excursions over the hills. Had Ave lived in those days we 
might by tlie payment of a few groschen Iirat joined hi? open-air class, 
though running the risk^ of course, of being called altogotlicr foolish and 
peculiar. 

It is n. conimonplnce to us that the ptigma of the fioAver must roceiA-e 
tlie yelloAv fei'tilishig dust before it can set seed, but this Avas not known in 
Sprengel's day. Before liis time, one, Camerarius, had proA'ed that plants 
possess sex, one Koel renter had shown experimentally that plants of 
•different specicfs can he united, and hybrids produced, and he it was that 
also first recognised the importance of ihe, insect world in the work of 
pdlination. ^Mn flowers/;’ lie says, which pollination is not produced 
by immediate contact in the ordinary way, insects are as a rule the agents 
eiiiployod to effect it, and consequently to bring about fertilisation also: 
and it is probable that they render this important service, if not to the 
uiajority of plants, at least to n very large part of them, for all the 
flowers of which we are speaking have something in them which is agree- 
4able to insects, and it is not easy to find one silch flower, which has not 
a nnmW of these creahires busy about it" 


OBSEBYnn o.f .Genius. •■■. 

; Sprenge) wad an ob- 

' / ^ w;^ased ' them' both, ^however, in '^boldn|#'^ o| ^ • 

, oven''; l^g ■'^d«Ato<>d.:'by''Aw/^ ;i- 

;'than been/by^^theird;' ‘’vBy ; 'ia;';dtudy^ 

grei^t 
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tJie construction and all the peculiax* characters of the flower can only 
be understood from their relation to the insects that visit them and 
’ClXect their pollination. His own words arc as follows : — 

"'111 the suninicr of 1187 I was attontivtdy examining ilie flowers of 
Oeraniiini sylvalieuni. and observed that the lower i>art of the jietals was 
jirovided with slender rough liaiis on the inside and on both edges. Con- 
vinced that the Wise Framer of Xature has not produced a single hair 
without a definite purpose, 1 considered wliat end these hairs might bo 
intended to serve. And it soon occurred to jne that on tlie supjx^^itio]! 
tliat the five drops of jiiiec wliioh are secreted by tlie same nnmbei* of 
glands are intended for the food of certain insects, it is not unlikely 
tl.erc is some provision for proteeding this juice from being spoilt In* rain 
nnd that the haiis might iiave boon i>la(ed vvliere tiny are for this ])ur- 
])cso. Since the flowta^ is upriglii, and tfderably large, dj*ops of j'ain must 
fall into it wlum it rains. But no drop of rain can reach one of tlie 
diops of juice and mix with it. bei aufc it is stoj^ped by tlio bairs, which 
are over tlie juict* drop*^. just as tlie dro])S of sweat falling down a maids 
Tuow are stopped l»y the cyc-hrow and euc-lasli, and hindered from 
running into tlio eve. An insect is md himlered by tl^sc hairs from 
grdiing at the drops trf juice. . . I gathered from this that it is for 

ilae sake of ilu* insects that these flowers scende the juice, and that it is 
secured against rain that ihvy may b-e able to enjoy ii pure and unspoilt."' 


A DmeovKUY. 

He afterwards discovered tlmt the stigmas of a species of Iris were 
abvSoliitcly unable to be fertilised in any other way tlum by insects, and 
furtlicr observation convinced liim more ami more that many, perhaps 
all, flowers, which have this juice,' are fertilised by the insects that feed 
upon it, and tliat consequently this feeding of insects is in respect of 
themselves, an end, h\it in respect of the flowers, only a means to an end, 
namoly, their fertilisation ; and that the whole stinudnrc of sucli flowers 
cm he explaiimd, if in (examining them we keep in sight the following 
points: First, that flowers were intended to be fertilised hy flic agency of 
one or another kind of insect, or of several; secondly, that insects, in 
■Beeking the juice of flowers, and for this purpose either aliglding upon 
them in an indefinite .manner, or in a definite manner creeping into tliem 
or moving round upon them* were iniended to sweep oft the dust from 
the; hairy bodies or with some part of them, 

to the Stigifla is provided either with short or deli- 
cate or with a may retain tlio pollen." 

Ahd m to watched the bees among Ihe flowers 

’^nd pu^a keep silence no longer and 
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resolved- to piibli«h a book about it, aaid Vith childish delight amd pride 
he called it the ‘‘Secret of Nature Discovered.” 

But the botaaists iudoors wortld have none of it — ^what childish, 
fancies they said, what foolish fables ! The botanists at that time were 
slaves to nsystein and had little interest to spare to i>ew ideas. 


A Fairy Tale of Sciente. 


When Linneaus classified his plants according to the number of 
stamens they possessed he had no idea of their use to the plant; he 
counted them, but that was all ; nor had any of the systematists wlio 
followed so toilsomely in his footsteps. To describe and name, to arrange 
and classify uas all that Botany meant for them — plant fonm to be 
ccunpared and analysed, not plant to be studied and understood.^ 
They had little interest in such outdoor lateurs. 

In such cases, says Sat'lis, it is the character of less gifted natures- 
to cieny the facts, (»r to disregard them rather than to sacrifice their own 
favourite views to them. In some instances the facts would have inter- 
fered with their philosophy, so they preferred to ignore the facts I So 
the author was slighted and his book neglected, and, strange as it may 
seem to us, his book lay for nearly a hundred years neglected, till rescued 
indeed by a modern botanist, Charles Darwin, and peoide believed when 
titev read his book “The Fertilisation of Orchids.” 

Daj'win saw Duit SprengeTs writings were no foolisli fairy-tales, but 
the truest of all fairy-tales, liic fairy-tales of Science. 

Modern botany dates from ])anvm as tmly as systematic botany 
dates from Linneaus and luicroseopie botany from Swammerdam, but 
botany for bee-keejKU‘s dates from these sunny summer afternoons when 
Sprengel found botany so entraneingly interesting that he neglected his 
sermon and went out into the fields witli ids pupils, to consider the lilies. 
— ^l\ow they 


E^^ry hen that does not pay for hot keep by laying eggs should be* 
sold at once. Thei*e are thousands of hens in the poultry yards that are* 

> losing nmney their owners. Find ciit whether you have such henS; . 
and if so get rid of 


.y chickens .a'great deal .,bf;y 

■: :■ ;food tm thorn.’; to , .digesl^:. guf' 
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Tim Ommiami 0f Swmnm9 In 9 faring m 

By W. J. Fuller. 


Many people complain that during »Scpteinber and October they are 
troubled with their colonies sending off swarms which they cither l annot 
«eatch, or, even if they could catch them, liave no furtl)er use for tlieni 
as tlieir apiaries are already full. 

It is a st?riou« thing to have the hives depleted of hee.s just at a 
reason when tlie colonies should Ije building up to the “boiling over'' 
stage, so as to 1x3 ready for the honey flow wIkui it arrives. 

The chief <^ause of swarming is overcrowding, and tlic obvious 
remedy is to give more room. 

It is the practice of many apiarists in the Midlands and Highlands 
H)t* Xatal to take off tlic super in winter and so confine* the l>ees to the 
brood (‘hamber for the sake of w'armth generated hy the large nujulier nl! 
b(M3S in the small space, and many Juwe said tliat l)y this inetlio»l they 
start the spring with a greater niimher of Ikm-vs tlian if lluy left llu> 
suffer OIL 

Xow, the obvious result of this is that, as there is always a certain 
amount of honey to Ik? gathered ^ll the year round in Xatal, the liees will 
deposit the honey in the brood chamber and will coutiinie to do so eve)i 
after the super has been pxit on, with the result that the <jueeu has no 
room to la,v and the. bees make up their minds to swarm. 

If the super has been left on all the tvinter the be(‘s have more room, 
and, while there will he a certain ajuouiit of honey dejwisited in the l)i*ood 
ehaiuher, there wdll not be anything like the same (juantity. 1 ji the (Mddei- 
districts it will, of course, be noc<?S8ary to protect flic hives from the cold, 
wdiich can be ebeaply, done by simply dropping a pai'king (‘ase over the 
wdiole hive, leaving a hole one inch stpiare for an entrance. It is not 
recommended, how’^ever, that supers contining sections which are intended 
for sale should be used for tliis purjiose. Sections sho\ild always be lllled 
rapidly, as if left on the hive too long the w'ax is liable to be discoloured. 
There are always plenty of half-filled sections and extracting frames that 
can be left bn the hive, which may be later on used as ])aits or consumed 
in; the home. 

JS. W, Alexander (one of America's leading authorities on hce- 
^keepini?) ndvk^^^ that ! in early spring the hives slumld in* ex- 
amined and all ho^ brood chamber should be extracted. This 

is iodte quantity of water and a liHlc given 

wairin to about a month. Tliat should gne, hy 

full colonics. 
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If Alexander’s advice is takoix and followed uj> 
tliere will be no trouble v\'ith early swamB* Kr* 
Alexander invented a bee-teeder for this purpoae^ 
wbicl) is now rei'o^iiised to be the most useful and 
simple in tbe nuwlsct. As tlie illustration shows, it 
is placed at the back of the hive, and if tJu‘ bees are fed at siindowii tliero- 
will no '“ro))biug/' 

iMcry apiarist should see that all his queens are clipped after they 
have been mated, so that, should the bees swarm, the queen will just drop 
iij front of the hive, and you have the swarm under control, with whicli 
you can either start a new colony or 3011 may unite them by the following 
method: — 'J’ake the old hive some little distance away find place a new 
hive on the old stand filled with full sheets of wired foundation, then 
place the queen in a cage in front of the entrance. ''J^lie swarm, not find- 
ing tlie queen with them, will return to their (dd place, and when they 
liavo discovered her will begin to enter the hive. After they are well 
started running into the entrance the queen is released and she wdll go 
ih witli them. Most of the flying hoes will go l)ack <0 the old stand, and 
those tlint remain can be shaken off in front of the hive. Tlio queen cells 
v;ill then bo cut out, and tlu' old brood ebam1»er can be plaeed on top of 
the now one, with queen excluded between. All the young Ivrood will 1 h‘ 
taken care of and bafoh out. The old brood chamber may remain on and 
be used for extraeting purposes, or if comb honey is required may be I'c- 
moved after threonveeks and replaced by a super. 

Tn this wa}' the bees’ craving for a new home is satisfied, they 
are enahled to use the xvax scales which have formed on them, and there 
ivill he no loss in the strength of bees. 

Dr. Miller, of America, lias advised the ventilatron scheme for tbe 
prevention of swarming, and, while a modified Miller scheme might l>e 
used with advantage during tlic hot months, it is not advisable to prac- 
lice it in the early spring when we get cold niglits. 

Dr, Miller seems to derive advantage from liis sclierne during a 
honey flow. Many people, howewr, have asked the question, cau 

Br. Miller prove that ventilation prevents swarming?” 

The logical inference is that when the hive is so crowded with brood 
and honey, and tbe atmospheric and other conditions suitable for brood- 
renring, the bees are incited to swam. Now, the only way to check this 
is bv either giving the colony more room or by preventing the queen from ^ 
kyiiuf. If you ventilate a great deal you may certainly check swarping 
by cheeking egg pfoductioti, but at the same time you are taking a gredj 
ntimber of tiees # the working list, therefore the line to follow is to give ‘ 
more'roofo* ■■■;'•'■ ’■ ’ " 

Ihe /hiy^S:ir^en«^^ ' 'If m 
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sealed sections or extracting frames, take tlicm out and replace by empty 
fTames with full sheets of foundation. In tliis way you keep the bees 
working liard and without discouragement. 

On page 347, Gleanings of Bee Culture, June Isi, 1010, Mr. Jay 
Smith on this subject writes as follows; — ' 

Some time ago 1 described in Gleanings how 1 used two hive-bodies^ 
for brood-rearing and then reduced to one for the honey flow. This sys- 
tem was good ; and when it came to getting a host of bees on deck at tlie 
critical moment it worked to perfection. But it had several drawbacks 
when running on a large scale. When it came time to put on supers it 
was a job to ojkui hives and put all brood in one body. And tlien some 
of the hives 1 took off had brood in them. ^Miis had to ])e looked after.. 
Then* a lot of the honey in these extra bodies was unsealed honey. This 
had to he put on a hive or it would have soured. 

The system I have used for two j^ears back has all the advantages 
of the above, and none of its disadvantages. Instead of* using two full 
hive-bodies I use one Danzenhakcr hive and a shallow super filled with 
extracting-ooml>.s. When raising brood before the honey-flow this super 
is on the hive, and the queen has full sway, and can lay in the hive-body 
or upstairs as her royal highness wills, Jfow, the swarming season comes 
on just after the flow starts; and unless one has plenty of room for the 
queen to lay, as well as room for honey, swarming will he tlie result. Bui 
leave this on shallow extracting-supers till the bees are busy gathering, 
and then raise it up and put the comb-honey super on between the ex- 
tracting-super and hive. As will be seen, this gives moi*e room rigid in 
the middle of the brood-nest; and, instead of cramping the bees, and 
foreing them into the supers and forcing swarming when the super is 
added, it really gives more room and cheeks swarming. Tlie bees will at 
onee begin drawing out the foundation ; and as soon as this is nieely be- 
gun. the eoinb-hnney super should be brought on top of the extraetimr- 
super, or there will likely be pollen and possibly brood in the seetions. 
After this is done, a queen-excluder should be put next to the hive-body 
or the queen will again occupy the extracting-super. In a short lime all 
the brood will be hatched in the extracting-super, and it will be filled witb 
hone\> and capped. It should then be removed and extracted. The 
conib-honey super will have work well advanced, and this is then placed 
next to the hive^ where it will be finished in a hurry without any light- 
weight sections. 

As soon m the flow is over, the empty extracting-super is placed on 
: the hive again, and the queen at once fills it with eggs. If the prospect 
fall flowy the above plan is again carried out. If not, they 
; are left The super is filled with dark honey, and 

the beBs ilTange their nests for winter. They usually form their cluster so 
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Iliat the space between the super and hive-body comes right in the 
centre of the cluster. This gives them the best of coinnmnication with 
leach other all winter. They also have a lot of honey so that they will not 
be stingy with it when they need it for brood-rearing in the spring. 

1 see some writers think that bees rear brood just the same whether 
they have one }K)iind of honey ahead or twenty-five. It seems strange to 
me that they would accuse the bee, that is considered the most intelli- 
gent of all insects, of raising a lot of young bees to use up the last drop 
of honey and then starve to death! I know from experience that they 
very carefully keep account of the store ahead, and raise brood a(:(‘ord- 
ingly; and with plenty of comb space and honey it is surprising what 
tl'»ey will do in the way of laynging a lot of bees on the scene just when 
they^are needed. 

I wish to protest against another statement tliat lias been made 
several times, altlKuigli 1 cannot recall wlieii. Several have said that if 
one (wtracts from black biood-combs tlie honey will not be as white as 
from new white combs. My experience proves to me that there is no 
gjouiid for that statement. I will give one of my experiments. I picked 
out ten of the blackest brood-combs that I could find, extracted tlie lK»ney, 
and put it in glass jars. Then I thoroughly cleaned the extractor, and 
extracted from ten now combs as wdiite as snow. I set these jars witli 
the others ; and when 1 went to compare them I was unable to pick the 
last ones out of the lot, I compared the colour and tasted of the lioney, 
but could see no “difference. 

I have been using Mr. Townsend's plan of putting extract ing-combs 
at the outside of tlie sections, and feel that in this Mr. Townsend has 
given the bee fraternity a most valuable kink. 

I am running eighty colonies on this plan this year, and Tliave never 
had a single case of loafing, and the bees work with all the energy they 
])ossess. When I read of some who let the hive-body get clogged with 
honey, and the bees cluster out, and they ‘'^shake’^ energy into them, I 
thought tlie be’e-keeper was the one who needed shaking instead of the 
bees. With the above syshun I usually have about six per cent, of swarms. 
Tills was the worst year for swarms I ever had, and the per cent, of 
swarms was ten. 

Vincennes, Ind. 


As a means for keeping ants away from jdants in pots and boxes^, 
water containing a little kerosene has often been recommended. As 
an alternative to this, a solution made by dissolving a piece of camphor 
about the size of a filbert nut in two quarts of wanu (not boiling) water, 
and applied when cold, may be used. 
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MONTHLY NOTBS ANJ) COMMENTS. 


Ush OF ExcLI DFii ZlXC. 


'Thehk are now two kinds of excluder zinc in use. That known as the 
B.B.J. pattern, th (3 liolos of wJiieh are long with oval ends, and are cut 
-out of a slieet of zinc, '.rhej^ have a slight Irntton one side, which should 
be on tlie ii])per side when the excluder is placed on tlie brood frames. 
Tlie other is a re(‘('nt invention, and consists of five wires placed parallel, 
and at the correct distance to i)reveiit the <]ueen passing tlirough. One 
•critic has his doubts about it, because he does not consider the distancing 
inatJ)ejnati(’.ally eorrect. Let that be as it may, 1 have no liesiiaiioii in 
saying that if it works successfully in practice it is miles ahead of tlial 
used liitherto, as it gives freer aecess to the bees in passing to and fr*). 
‘To have tlie minimum of olistriudion with either sort, if jdaced flat upon 
tlic frames, tin? lioles must run ac'ross the frames. With eillier, access 
to the bees is immensely inereased b plaeing the slieet on a frame, raising 
.it a quarter of an inch above tlie lirood frames. 


FKirriLK WonKKKs. 


The [iresenee of a fertile worker cannot l)c ascertained when first 
ahe commences work by any outward appearance of the hive, but the 
worker bees will gradually diminish in numhevs, and 1a(?k the energy of 
a stock in normal (‘ondition. and in due course drones will appear: then 
you have a certain sign of a drone-breeding cpieen or a fertile worker, 
more probably tlie latter. 


ASCKRT.41N PHKSENCE OF QUKKN. 


If you cannot see the queen when looking over the frames yon may 
<301116 to the eonelusion that she is there if you find eggs and brood in 
various stages; as pollen is being carried into the hive it is a pretty sure 
«ign that breeding is going on within. 
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ROW TO TKEAT A COLONY WITH ‘‘XATAL FEVEK.” 


How to treat profitably a iiaiiging-out, loafing colony lias always- 
]>uzzled bee-keepers. A sulky colony is of no real value so long as the bees 
continue to sulk. They frecpientl}'^ wind up the season with empty combs,, 
and are, therefore, an expense rather than a profit to the yard. I will 
biiehy outline a treatment for loafing colonics, which I have practised 
with profit for a number of years. First make sure that your colony is 
really sulking — that is, healthy yet not at work, while all the otliers are 
piling ill and cnit with honey and pollen. When assured on the point, set 
a liice containing empty combs down close beside the hangers out in such 
a way that the bees will cluster and hang over on the new hive directly 

and into the entrance. x\ftev a few days, thus cage a young and 
\igor<'U' laying (|u(?on with attendant^?, and place this cage down bclvvTen 
tlie cmibs of the new hive at a point ivhere the bees from the loafing 
colony have taken loafing quarters. If warm, the cage may be shoved 
inio the entrance. After a clay or two, give the loafei’s access to tlu^ 
candy plug in the cage and in due time they will release the (N)nfined 
([ueen. Watch the colony from the outside; and wlien you s(^e that the 
1-ees have started off to field to a notable extent, make examination of the 
new cohmy and note condition. If brood or even eggs arc found in a 
small patch in any of the new cornlis, all will be wxdl: if found short of 
honey, give a comb containing sealed honey or feed and dose. Ltd tlev 
bco.s work on for a few days, then gradually move the old (*()lt)n\ away so 
as to force more ]>oes to enter the new^ hive. 

If you desir(‘ increase of colonies, change the (juecui in tlie old hive at 
ycui* leisure. If you do not desire increase, dispose of the old queen and 
after a day or two of quoenlessness set the old hive on top of the new one, 
omitting a zinc honey-hoard, in order that the young queen may enter the 
cliam1)er and destroy tlic queen-cells wiiich may have been started. Ite- 
jdace tlio Ijoney-board later, and confine the queen to the lower chamber 
as iiwual ; then, as the brood hatches from the super, honey will take its 
ydai'c. It may be well for me to say that this plan may be used to secure 
gradual increase witbout manipulation. I need not point out the saving 
ii; labour over some of the plans of increase advocated. It is slow, to be 
sure, but quite satisfactory in results. — E. L. Puatt, in Gleaninffs in Bee 
CnJfnre. 

Tt is said that pigs suffering from scours may be helped, and many 
times cured, by feeding to them a little boiled milk in w’hich has been 
placed a pint of scorched flour to each gallon of the boiled milk. 

■Wlien the chickens have a cold, a small piece of camphor should be* 
put in tlieir drinking water, and tlie same with the laying hens. 
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Among the Farmers. 


THE ASSOGTATIOXS DUJtlNG THE MONTH. 


The aitention of secreiaries of agrxcullaral sociaiies and similar 
bodies is drawn to this sectio7i of the Journal, ivhich has for Us object 
the publication of reports of farmers^ meetings ^ annual reports, presi’ 
dcniial addresses, etc,; and it is hoped that full use will be made of the 
facilities here offered for the dissamination of news regarding such do- 
ing.^ of Iho mang associations all over the Province as are lilcelg to prove 
of general interest to readers of the JonrnaL In forwarding copies of 
presidents' reports, etc., correspondents are respecffuUy requested to 
make sure that they give the date of the meeting on the occasion of 
which the address was delivered or report read. 


On Wednesday, l:^th (kiolm, the Oiunke Agricultural Sucii'tv licld its 
liiiith annual ineciiug, when the I’roulcat. .Ntr. 'J\ I*. Siniih, read his 
annual report, as follows: — 

PUEhJIDKNT S ItKroh’T. 

1 have pleasure in suhinitting to you the ninth annual report of your 
Sneiety, 

There have been one general, four eomniittee, three suI)-c'oniinitlee, 
and one puhlie meeting under the auspices ol' your Society held during 
the \ear. 

The Annual Show was held on the ^Jrd and till ol’ last June, and, 1 
am phaised to say, was, on the whole, very sue('essfiil. AVe had an increased 
nuui)»r*r of entries, and again excelled our previous record. 

Horses were moK? nunterous, and of ))ett(‘r (jiiality tlian we have 
ever ])ad. a large inimlx^r of really good animals being slauvn. 

Poultry was first class, both in numbers and quality: and was most 
favourably commented on by the judges and otliers com])etent to express 
an opinion. 

Dogs made a great advance on anything we have had in the past, 
and, although this section did not quite come up to our expectations, it 
was a really good show. 

The Chairmen of the Poultry and Ketniel 51iihs will submit their 
report to you. 

All other sections were well filled, with the e\Te]nion of manufac- 
tures, which was weaker than usual. 
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You will have noticed that we liave made great improvements in the 
show yard during the past year; substantial and commodious buildings 
1 lave been erected, to acconuiiodate the poultry and dog sections, and con- 
siderable iniprovenionts have been made to the horse ring and other pavts 
of the ground. 

Your tlianks aj*e due to the General Secretary and the Secretary 
of the Poultry Cdub, for the untiring manner in which they have carried 
• o»t their onerous duties. 

Your thanks are also due to the (\)rporation of this Borough for 
the use of the rouncil (Chamber and other assistance rendered to yoiu* 
Society. 

I would like to take this opportunity of recording the Society's 
great ap 2 :)reciation of the kindness of those genilenien who so liberally 
presented special prizes. 

Tlie Treasurer Avill sii1)uiil his report and fiuaiicial statement to yon. 

I wish to again draw your attention to the. fact that tlie numher of 
memivers is small in eoini)arison to Avhat it might to he; and the attend- 
ance at meetings is also not very satisfactory. Tlie.se matters deserve Y»mr 
attention. If we are to continue to make satisfactory progress, memheis 
nnist individually and collectively take an acti\’o interest in the ])usin(‘«s 
of the Society, not only during the Show week, but also at otluo' si^asous. 

T wisli to convey my personal thanks to the General Secretary, the 
Secretary of the Poultry (Inh, and other officers of the Soeiety for ihc*r 
services always so freely rendered. 

In conclusion, I must again thank you for the honour you did in 
electing me your President for the past year. 

8 KC KET A U Y S K KrOKT . 

Tile following report was also read by the Secretary; — 

I liave pleasure in submitting the annual statement of accounts fur 
tlie year 1909-10. The accounts compare favourably with last year, and 
it is a matl(M‘ of congratulation that notwithstanding some very heavy 
items of exjKmditure we have to our credit a sum of £28 14s. 6d., which 
brings our profit and loss account to £300 Os, 9d. The Government 
grant of £75 Ims yet to he paid, and when received our position will be 
improved by that amount. 

At the request of the last annual meeting, I visited Durban an<1 
Maritzburg for the purpose of collecting special prizes, and as a result of 
this visit our prizes benefited to the amount of £60. 

I would like to pofnt out that the item in the balance sheet sundry 
creditors, £187 l.s. lid., represent special prizes not yet paid by the 
donors. In con, sequence of so much money standing out (the prizes have 
been paid out to the winners), it has seriously handicapped the Society, 
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and the eominittee had to raise a special loan of 1*1 r>, whic h must be re- 
paid in a]x)ut two months* time. If donors eould reinein]>er to pay their 
prices at the SJjow time, it would save a threat deal of clerical work, rs 
well as ext)ense to tlie Society i?i lla* way of interest. 

OFFicK-BKAimas fok IDIO-IL 

'‘rhe elections for office-bearers produceil the following* results: — 
President, Mr. F. Tiirton: A'ice-Presidcmts, ilessiv. \\\ V, Smith, C. T. 
\"ermaak, and A. L. Jaiisei:, and Provincial (Niuncil ]\r.eud>er for the 

l>i vision e.r officio: Secretary and treasurer. ^Ir. d. Mc-Kenzie (re- 

elected) : Pommittoe, Messrs, (h M. de Waal, P>. J. Ihimann, T. J. 
Williains, IP I)oid,i-e, IT. W. Walwyn, W. J. If. Jfnller, If. J. Head, T. 
('iunphell, T). Vi. IT. Tandy, A. J. Poti^ieter. I>. M(-nman, So). Maritz, 
A. \V. Smallie, P. Hesuni, (P r»ii(hamin, and L. AV. Afeyer: Auditors, 
Messrs. Lyon Tl)orro]d. 

It was decoded at the mecdintr to ask the Mayor of Itundc'e and the 

representative of the Hivisimi in the Union Parliament to hecomo 

Patrons of thc‘ Society. 


Fia;.sii Xui for Foi'i/mv. — TTie (observant poult ry-kec‘per who makes 
ids fowls pay not only attends to them at feeding tini(s> hut spends a 
liltic time during tl.o evening to visit tlie fowl-houses to ascertain 
whether the birds have })lenty of air. We have* frequently gone inlvj 
poot>lo*s poultry-houses in the evenings, where tlie poor liens have their 
mouths wide open gasping for lireatlu and their wings hanging dow»n, 
for a small, low fowl-house in the liot weather, when the fowls are all 
roosting inside, is like a small stove. It is really cruelty to the fowls to 
allow them to sleep in that way, and wc* arc* sure if poidtiw peo})le would 
€nly take notice, and go in the houses mnng tliey would somi make things 
niore comfortable for the birds, but there are many people who ignore 
these things altogether. We know some poultry fanciers who have tried 
tlie experiment of leaving the fowl-house door ojieii to give the birds 
plenty of air, and in the morning they liavc been surjn’ised to find all 
their birds gone, — {Farm, Field avd Fireside.) 


All young birds need bone-meal and flint dust after they lunc^ tinmed 
the age of one month. As they grow very qiiic*kly, ami fnMjiiently the 
young cockerels do not get strength in proportion to size, it is very noc'es- 
Bijry that lK)ne-forming material should i)e pro\ided. <b>rd l)<>n(‘-ineal 
and genuine flint dust are not expensive items, and the birds only r(H|iiii‘e 
a sprinkltug ip their soft food once a day: therefore, it is well for tld- 
item to be remembered by all wlio want strong, vigorous cldckons. 
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SMeiiffhis. 

WJIAT 01 LI EXCHANGES xiJDViSK 


It has ufieii miruck us wJuii a (jiianliltf of useful ufjornKUloa is pub- 
lished every month in our various agriculiural contempororics in reply io 
enquiries from correspondents^ omd it has occurred to us that the publica- 
tion in this Journal each month of the gkl of the more intercsflny and 
useful of sume of these ^Jiopiics to Corjespondents’^ may prove vaUia.ijIe 
io some of our readers, IIV accordingl y male a start in the present issue, 
and we shall conliniie so long as we have reason io believe that Uil< new 
feature of the Jounm! is appreeLaied by our readers. W e can anly afjtad 
space for a few notes each month, bat we will endeavour always io give 
the best that come to our notice. — Ed, 

Eai{1A' Tualvlnc of Hoki;5E.s. — Inationtion to the small amount of 
training tliai a yearling requires is perhaps less ilian ilic error ol o\vv- 
doing him, but it is a great mistake to Jet the young stock run u lid en- 
tirely. The foal should be handled as early as possible, so that he may 
grow up fearless, and if a liead collar is put on liirn every now and tlien 
he will soon bei'Oine reconcih'd to it, the result being that when liis 
education begins his broakcEs ta.^k will 1)0 all the easier. It is oMra- 
ordinary, however, how the dispositions of foals and yearlings diiTer; 
seme raise little or no olijectinn to having tlmir ears pulled and logs and 
feet handled, wliilst ollnu's re,sent such liberties bitterly, and by tlioir 
conduct prove bow necessary it is that they should he subjeol(Ml to tlie 
ordeal at a very tender age. When the time comes to halter-break the 
youngster the golden gift of patience should he exercised })y the ]M*r.>on 
in charge of him, especially, as is often the case, when it is found io ho 
a difficult matter to get him to lead. Some are obstinate and others 
nervous or high -cou raged, and others again remarkably docile. All these 
temperaments have to be met by the breaker with kindness and firni- 
ne=;8, for if lie is too easy-going with the colt the latter will be irrolriev- 
ably ruined; while, on the other hand, too much severity may spoil a 
colt for life. 

* ♦ 

ARRANGEivfENT OP PiosTT. — There are several plans of providing 
for the feeding of pigs vilhout enlering the sty; but the best eovored 
troughs arc of iron, end the next best of brick and concrete. Wood- 
even wooden doors, is objectionable, lieeause the timber gets saturated 
with sloppy pig-food, which undergoes putrefaction and decay, and is 
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tlierifore ino;>t insanitary. Furtljer, wood cannot Le (loaned in tlie 
fianie way that iron can. A ‘Svcod pi.:j;“Cote'’ ].iresuinnl)]y nn'an- a siy wiTli. 
the sleeping-place consiructod of timhcn*, to wh.iidi thoro art*, of (Oiir-(‘, 
many objections; Init c.\]>onse is a consideratioi:, and tlio. coat Inis to bo 
>cnt according to the cloth. AVe may })oinfc out, however, iluil w]icr(? 
):ro])iT convenience does not ovist, for pig-keeping, tin.' keeping e»f ibgs 
is l est left alone. ^^lanv who c-omydain hittorly of their bad lin k sTiftor 
loss because they bav(f cmliarked in a business for wbi<'h tbey hv.\r not 
the |)roper coincnicnco. But a wood pig-eotc has pi'obably an onen court 
ill fronts and need m»t necessarily liave a wooden rtmcc or foi ding-iroiiLib, 
and tiie best ])lan, if you are constricting a ]>ig^ty, is to have the trough 
l.niit. within tln^ wall, and so arrang(M'l tliat Ibe feedm* ejiii liil ii from 
wiihont, and at tln^ same lime .-Init otf tb(‘ ]}igs. 'Idu' sc\m*fil liandbook- 
dealing vitb pigs and their management contain. ni!m('r<>i/> dra-'ving- of 
diffiu’ent kinds of ])ig-l roughs, with swinging doors >o arrang'd :i- to 
-hnt olf or ('\pnse tlie food as may In* desired. Above i- a roiiob skcjclj 



of a cheap wooden contrivance for feeding pigs from the oiii>ide, sm Ii 
as you suggest, but it is an c.xtremoly primitive arrangernenr, and, 
though in eonimon use in some districts, is not to be pariienlarly recom- 
mended. The? food ponrod into the shnle at A runs into the iroui:h at Ik 

* ♦ m 

Einoino r.ios. — It requires two persons to ring jiropcrly — one to 
catih and hold the pigs, the other to fix the rings. One ring is ‘^ulTKaent 
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for each pig. The person holding should lift the pig by grasping each? 
fore-leg well up towards the shoulder whilst standing over the pig and 
facing the same way. Hold firmly, lifting the fore part of the pig off 
the ground, and holding the hinder quarters gently, but firmly, between 
tlie legs of the holder. The pig being now held firmly may easily 1)€ 
ring. Have tin* ring properly placed in the pincers, take a good hold 
in. tiie centre o.f the nose, nip the Ixandles, and the thing is done. This 
plan of catching and holding may he followed with all pigs that are not 
too big, but witJi strong animals two rings slumld be used for each. The 
rings may be liad in difl'ercut sizes to suit different-sized pigs. When 
largo pig< are rung tlicv must 1)0 roped, slipping the rope already looped,, 
and with the end tied lor easy loosing, round the top jaw and through 
file nimith, drawing it tight beliind the tusks in the top jaw. Never 
ring in-]>ig animals unless just a day or two after being served, and 
avoid as much as possible handling animals that arc heavy with young. 

♦ « ^.1 

Storing Wool. — A correspondent expressed Ids intention of storing 
a quantity of wool, waslied and unwashed, in a two-storey thatched house,, 
and he asked what precautions he should take as regards the storage, 
whether changing the roof from thatch to corrugated iron would be 
beneficial, and whether a cement or timber floor would suit the better. 
Ii. rejdy, lie was' told that wool as a nile is stored in an airy granary 
or other good-sized lofty room. Tlie objects to be ajniod at are to keep 
it dry and cool, and so that it will not be injured by moths, will not get 
dusty, and also be kept away from the light. Before storing, of course, 
it should be carefully sorted, all dust, straws, sticks^ etc., removed, and 
carh fleece properly rolled. Thatch would be likely to harbour moths 
and be dusty, so tliat a clean corrugated iron roof, if it could he made 
quite water-tight and would not ^^sweat,^^ would he better, but a w^ooden 
rf>of covered witli felt would not ^^sweat.’^ A cement floor wmild be very 
suitable, as it would not harbour moth or other insects, and could be- 
sw'ept quite clean. 

jfj ♦ ♦ 

(Lasolixe KNai.xE Matters. — The following questions were put to* 
one of our contemporaries: — (1) What is the difference between a direct 
and an alternating current? (2) What are the four strokes of a gasoline 
engine, and what is accomplished by each? (3) What is the difference 
between a primary and a secondary (urrent? The following explana- 
tions were given: — (1) Direct current electricity always flows in the same;; 
direction. Current which is obtained from a battery is always direct' 
current. Current from some dynamos i? altorOating— that is, it changes 
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its direclioii ra2)i(.lly^ soiiictinius sevujal liundj'cd tiin(‘s in a second. ('J) 
The four strokes of a gasoline engine are as follow^: First, the drawing 
in of the charge; seeoiid, compression; third, power; and fourth, e.xhaiist. 
(a) The current from any s<,)Ui-(*e ot curri'nt, cillun* a. haitery or a dynamo, 
is caiJcd a pj'ijiiary curient. Jj. this current luj j asseil ihroegh a eoiJ ot 
'wire wliicli is snnoundi't) hy another coil of smaller size and wiili jnaiiy 
more turns it will set vi]) a cnrj*ent in liiis secoudaiy coil, ami ^uch cur- 
rent is known as a M'condary or indin-ed (iirrenl. Jn tlje j\imp sj^ark 
ceil there are two windings. inm*r winding eon^isis of a few inrn^ 

ol coarse wire iJuengh widch the juiman^ cnrroit j^asses. ()ut>i<[e of 
this (here is another <oil of tine wire liaviiig a larger numher of turns 
o)' wijidijigs. mid i]i tins eoil tliere is set up an induced (mrj'cnt: ol liigh 
\ oil, age. d’hore is ahsojirody no eleolric coniicelioii h(‘i\V(’on the two 
< oils. 


ti\ery<me avIx.) in for kc'^ping fowls should keoj) a ierrior, aii-l 
](‘I him run ]o(;>e. cillu r in I la* yard (u* garden. Jl that cannot i-e 
managoiL let him run. <)n a wire slrcUdiod ut^ar ilic fowl liouse. Tlii*.*\es 
do not like dogs, a> Ihrv u-ually select fairly dark nigiits. wla.m liny g» 
to stca.l poullrv. 

,llo\v long ( an a fowl liv<c witiioul food r ,!\ young eock was tlis- 
('(*\ered, w(‘ learu from an exeliange— -aftin* having heiui missed foi* tiirte 
weeks — wedgtH.] in the wooden ftnindalion of a luiystaek. It was soon all 
rigid and crowing lustily after its long fast. 

A considerahh^ sa\ing cam he el)\*et<>(l in tlie food hill hy tlie iiiili-ing 
(d' waste iahle scraps, of whicli there is a certain ainoniit in every lunne. 
There (*au he no hetier diet for a laying fowl than household srraps for 
the (^arly morning meal, and these should ]>c made into a nice crui\d)ly 
mixturG by the addition of a little ground oars or boxings. 

Perfeet cleanliness with regard to the drinking vessels of tlie fowls 
iiiid cdiickens is necessary. .Colds and roup are spread by inattention to 
this detail more than any other. Wl^en fowls and eln'ekons liave a cohl 
they generally have a running from their nostrils, and when the}' nr*' 
drinking the water is containinaied, and healthy chickens following 
affected ones frequently contract a bad cold, and this goes all thTongli 
the stock, and roup pow^der given docs not have the same effect it otluw- 
wise would have when tlie birds are all drinking from these dirty vessels. 
Every vessel should be carefully scrubbed out each day, and pcnffeetly 
-clean winter given. Where rain water has to be used, as is the case in 
tnany country places, it should^, be carefully boiled. 
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AVFIAT ()THE1{S AllE TIIINKIN(5 AND DOING. 


I)iSCU8siNa the feeding of dari, or Kafir eorn, Farm, Field and Fire.^ide 
3'einark.s: — Tlie poultry and pigeon Avorlds have long Binee adopted dari 
into tlieir most regular mixtures. The crop is one that requires no more 
than 10 inches of rain per annuiii ((> support it, and we have every an- 
ticipation of its inc-rcasiiig cultivation in our hotter and drier Colonies. 
East Africa, from \uhia to the Zaiuhe^i, is capable of producing for us 
vast quantities of this excellent feeding stuflf, which, at 24s. for 480 R>s.,. 
is decidedly cheap. 


Fertilising Influenoe of Sunlight, 

In Fe1)ruary la<t tliere appean^d a letter in X(({nrc signed by A. 
Howard, Tinperial Kconomie HoianisE India, in which it was poinle;! 
(Hit tliat the custom of exposing the soil to direct sunlight for some time, 
which- obtains in ^^arts of India, for the ]nirpo:-e of increasing its fertility, 
may possibly have some connection with the (‘xp(‘riments of Ihisscll and 
11 ut('hinson, which has sliown that the partial stm’ilisatiou of soil may 
have some effect in increasing its }n*oductiveness. Tliese exporments were 
dealt with in the editorials of Xos. 20^ and 200 of the Agrividlnral JS, ews\ 
to Avliich reference is juade. Following on the letter mentioned, several 
liave ])een published subscfjuently m Nature which increase the iiiteresl 
of the subject. In the issue of that Journal for Mareh 3rd, 1010, E. J. 
Ihissell, one of the experimenters referred to above, supports the view that 
direct sunlight may have some sterilising influence whicdi increases the 
productivity of the soil, much ui tlie wnne way as this is done by the 
at‘tion of heat and antiseptics, lids is by reducing tlie numbers of the 
larger soil organisms winch feed on the bacteriin so that the nitrogen- 
fixing organisms have the best cliance to survive, with the result that they 
increase largely in numbers and their effect in adding nitrogen is much 
greater tliau in unsterilised soil. .Further, it is suggested that, as 
climatic difficulties inteiiere witli the making of experiments in connec- 
tion with the subject, in England, a series of these should be conducted 
in India, where circumstances are more favourable. 

Anothei letter, in the issue of Nature for March 10, 1910, makw 
reference to the increase of soil fertility that is generally evidenced 
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waste vegetable matter lias been burned^ and this is followed by another, 
in the issue of March 24, 1910, drawing attention to the larger crops 
tliat are obtained from soil into which steam has been injected for tlie 
purpose of destroying various pests, 

lioturning to the subject of tlie fertilising inllueiiee of suiilighl^ 
AUiUire for xVpriT 7, 1910, contains a letter from F. Fletcher, of tlie 
Bombay Agricultural Department, wJiich suggests that the effect of the 
sunlight in inci’easing productiveness is due to tlii‘ destruction of some 
toxin contained in the soil. This supposition is dealt with in a letter in 
the issue of April 28, 1910, in wJiicli Iiuseell refers again to the cxperi- 
numts that have been conducted by himself and Dr. llutchinson, staling 
that this liypothesis was the first examined hy them, hut that it was hmnd 
insujli('icnt It) ex])lajn iJie phenomenon. He points out that, as (lie addi- 
tion of a watery extract of untreated soil to soil that has hetm jnirtially 
i-t<‘ri!is(‘(l hy toluene causes a furtlier increase in fertility and bacterial 
activity, it is made difficult to maintain tliat ordinary soils contain toxic 
suhstanecs w]ii('li reduce the number of tlie i)act(M‘ia. and that the effects 
of sunlig}.!! or ]»nrlial sterlisation i< to remove those. — (Ayriridfiovl 
AVors.) 

Potato Staroh In Gormany» 

In a rcj>.»rt to his Croveniinent the United States A'ice-Uonsiil- 
General at Berlin states that jmlatoos are the principal source of the 
stari'li maniifaetnred in German’ and that jiotato starch, kmuvn as 
“kartoffiffiiudil." enters extensively into (icnnan expoi't trade. The 
polaloi's are fiist thoroughly washed and then maslied between rolling 
eylinders, on the surface of whieh there are grooves and teeth to tear up 
tlie ])otato ft I Is. The stareh is washed out of tlie gvoundm]) pulp hy 
means of running water. Tlic resulting s(M*alleil. ‘*starch milk'' is first 
drained through wire or silk serceiC or through jm rforated eo]>per pdates 
to remove* the cell pulp, after whiedi it is allowed to flow directly into 
ecnienl >s(*itling vats or caves, or it may first he ](m1 oyvy small, gently 
sloping troughs or drains, \ipon which the purest of the starch then 
settles. Tlie siarcli from the settling vats and from the settling drains 
is refined hy being rimed in stirring vata, and the impurities and cell 
suhstanoes are skimmed or dipped off. The water is tlien removed hy 
fipeeial centrifugal hydro-extractors and the resulting so-called ^‘greoii 
«tHr(dd\is generally worked up into dextrin and sugar. For producing the 
fitaroh of commerce it must he further dried in specially constructed drying 
chambers. Tlie potato pulp, or cell stuflF, left over is subjected to a re- 
newal of the refitting process, or it may he dried and fed to stock. 
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Salt f0r Oawmw 

Some extensive experiments have been carried out >)y the Wisc<onsin 
Experiment Station to determine the value of salt for milch cows and 
also the amount of salt that should be giveii. In every case tlie cows 
.cxliibilod an abnormal appetite for salt after having been deprived of it 
hvo or tlirec weeks,, but in no case did the health of the animal, as 
shown by the general appearance, the live weight, or the yield of milk, 
appear to be affected until a much longer time liad elapsed, Tliis period 
of immunity varied with individual cows from less than on month to 
more tlian one year. 

In every ease theie was finally reached a condition of low vilality in 
wluVIi a sudden and <?omplcto breakdown occurred from wliioli recovery 
was rapid if salt w^as supplied. This stage was marked by ]<»ss of 
a]>peiito, a generally haggard appearance, lustreless eves, a rough coat, 
and a very rapid decline in both live weight and yield of milk. The 
breakdown was most likely to occur at calving or immediately after w^hen 
the system was ’iveakened and the flow of milk large. In general the 
('ows giving the largest amount of milk were the first to show signs of 
distress. They all .suffered ]e«s in pasture than wdum e<mfi]ied to tlie 
stable. 


Tlie behaviour of the cows in these trials indicates that flun’r food 
contained sufB('ient chlorine to maintain thorn in good health, while dry. 
for an indefinite period, and it seems probable tliat, under conditions 
existing in Wisconsin, a dry cow or steer W'onld vsuffer no great incon- 
venience if given no salt except that contained in: the normal ration. It ‘ 
is calculated that the ration given in these experiments contained chlorine 
equivalent to about -75 of an ounce of salt per day, and it h assumed that 
IMs is the minimum amount of salt required per 1,000 pounds live weight 
to sustain an animal that is not pti^udng milk, If this amount is not 
present in the foody it should be supplied directly. In addition to tbls 
a cow should receive enough salt to compensate for ^’hlorine contained 
in the milk produced. In general this will require about *6 of an ounce 
of salt for each 20 pounds of milk given, A slight exc^ess will do no 
harm, and it ivS recomended that dairy cows in Wisconsin he given at 
least j ounce of day- Exceptionally heavy milkera will reqp^k^ : 

, more than;;€hi8.; ; 


;y^he',nni;^ with all';eoiv»;employ^d':fe 

,in Wigconsil^.;an4> 
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located, salt in addition to that obtained in the food is absolutely essen- 
tial to the continued health of a dairy cow while producing milk. It is 
evident, moreover, that the amount of salt which must be supplied 
directly will vary gieatly in different localities, it being more at higi^ 
elevations and at places remote from the sea. 


mbout Ohou MoBlIlBrn 

Some months ago we made several references in the Journal to a 
new — or rather, re-discovered— fodder plant, called Chou Moellier, whicii 
had been attracting attention in Australia. Our references resulted in 
enquiries from some of our readers, and we placed them in communi- 
oation with Australian seed merchants. In the September, ID 10, num- 
ber of the New South Wales Agricultural Gazette, Mr. A. J. Finn, the 
Ex|)cj‘imentalist at Hawkesbury Agricultural College,, contributes a 

on this plant which may be of interest to some of 

our readers. He says: — This fodder-plant, which has recently 

been brought into prominence, is by no means new, as men- 

tion is made of it in Morton's “Cyclopaedia of Agriculture,^^ published 
in 1875. It belongs to the kale or borecole family of plants, and is 
characterised by its thick, tall stems and large succulent leaves. Tije 
ciop grown at this College was sown in drills on the 16th June, 190;), 
and, although the summer of this year was very dry, the plants with- 
stood the severe weather conditions without the application of water. 
Rain fell at the latter end of December, and caused a rapid growth of 
the plants, wliich at present (one year after planting) are o feet higli, 
and still growing. During the month of June a small area was harvested, 
producing a yield of 27 tons 17 cwt. of foliage per acre, and, in addition, 
38 tons 18 cwt. per acre of stems. , 


The best soil for its growth is a warm sandy loam, preferably one 
that has received an application of stable manure the previous season. 
The seed may either be sown in drills and eventually thinned out, or tlie 
plants raised in a seed-bed and transplanted into rows 3 feet apart and 
2 feet between the plants. On account of the seed being expensive, 

.6s. per Jb., tte latter method is recommended, Tllien planted by tliose 
ah^hods the cuHh^^ used to keep down weeds until the plant 

bfcomes sufficiently advanced to need no furtlier cleaning. J f scvcimI 
c^:^ings of the foliar are required, the large leaves should be pulled 
the 3tejn, teatlng tJje y^^ develop and be of use at a 

later the crop to remain for more 

than one sea^h :ii? iiot reebinMehded. After one yearns growth the plants 
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Attain a height of 6 to 7 feet, and only a comparatively email' amooni of 
leaf is formed at the top. The crop is especially valuable for ponitry, as 
well as for all classes of stock. Teeiling tests at this College have de- 
monstrated that the foliage is relished by all stock, but the stems are 
eaten by pigs only. Besides its value as stock-food, it is also eaten as a 
vegetable, but only tlie younger leaves can 1)e used. When jnepared for 
tlie table it presents a dark-green colour, and poseesess a fuller flavour 
than cabbage. Although producing a good quantity of feed per acre, it 
does not possess any special qualifications which would warrant tiie re- 
commendation of this particular variety before Jersey Tree, or Thousand- 
headed Kale. 


S9I9U9B mmd ihB Fmrmmrm 

I 

.NOTES OF IXTEltEST BY FARMING EXPERTS. 


The proper time to plough land is when it is just moit-t enough to break 
up mellow, neither wet enough to leave a slick surface when rubbed b} 
the mouldboard nor dry enough to break up in large clods; or, as the 
Bcuthern farmer puts it, when the soil has a good season in it. If con- 
tinued rain follows wet ploughing, little harm follows; Imt hot, dry winds 
would soon leave only a mass of unmanageable clods. — W. J. Scillmv.v, 
AgriruUuriht in Charge of Farm Managnnent Investigations, V.fi. 
Bureau of Plant Indmity. 


Clean Coetivation. 

Any i)ie’’<‘ of gnund denuded of its natural covering of vegetation, 
and so exposed continually to the burning beat of a sub-tropical sun, 
rapidly loses most of its fertility and becomes dead, lifeless and useless. 
The soil must not be regarded only as a place for roots to grow and live 
in, it must be looked upon as Nature’s food-producing laboratory, in 
which multitudes of micro-orgaidsms, or baetdria, are busily engaged in 
preparing food for the plahte tvhich grow in it. They fail utterly in the 
performance of their work if their natural element, a soil rich in humus, 
is by some means converted into a sandbahk. This is exactly the result of 
Song-continued, clean cultivation. — H. flAnotn IlnME {'■‘CUrva Frwk 
and Thm OnUareP), 


VroOBoPa Brekdtno Swwk tj? Pottltbt. 

To be amocesBftll in yaising chickens jt is necessary to Imve healtliy 
^ asod vigorona kim^ng stock, for tl» lack of vigour Jn the newly^hatt^ 
Vhicks is ofteg trainsahle to weak parents. Only the most wigoroiw and , 
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the Imt grown birdn should, be put in the breeding yards. Each bird 
i^hould be full of life and energy and free from any serious deiormity. 
Yearling liens are usually better than pullets for breeders for tlie reaB)ii 
that the hens are more mature and do not lay so many eggs during the 
(arly winter^ and consequently do not reduce their vitality so mu(?h be- 
iore the breeding season. Vigorous hens 2 to 4 years old can often b<i 
advantageously retained in tJie breeding yard. The male bird chosen 
.should )>e young and active. An early hatched well-devcdopcd eockei'cl is 
usually satisfactory, or a good vigorous yearling or t\vo-year-o)<l coi^k may 
lie cliosen. The hens used for breeding purposes should be given the be«t 
possible care; they should be provided with large runs and should n.)t 
?be forced for heavy egg-produetion during the early winter. — (i. Airnirii 
Bell, Assidani Animal Hn.^handman. U,S. Bureau of Animnl huhiHinj, 

Catciuso Ti’iikkys for Kieljno. 

Beginners, especially, have much diftieulty in securing their turkeys 
when they desiie to kill and market them. A bungling and unsncix^ssful 
atteinjd; to catch a flock may make them so sii.spicions that th(\v cannot 
be suiToumhxl or approached the remainder of the season. Uej>eatt.‘d 
attempts to catch them increases their wildness, and frcapicntly the only 
way to secure tliem has been to shoot them. This is more apt to be the 
ease if tlie stca-k contains wild blockl. Old hands at the business bavo 
learned ))y experience the jrroper course to pursue. The usual plan is to 
:get the birds into a barn or carriage shed and shut them in. In order lo 
do this they are fed for a long time in front or just within the jdaco in 
whicli they are to be caught. Later, the feed is placed witliin the build- 
ing, and they become so familiar with it that they arc unsuspicdoiis wlien 
^V;itl)in. The feeder takes pains not to appear to notice or wali'li them, 
and moves almut very slowly and quietly. Wlien they are (*aught, 11 lo 
doors of the building are suddenly closed, or a covered yai*d of wire 
netting is built in front of the building and closed when all are in. — 
Herbert MyrIck {^‘Turkeys and How to Grow Them'-). 

Best Time to Kiel Weeds. 

The test time to kill weeds is Just as the seeds are germinating, or 

tliis is done, but little moisture 
is ltet theiUj^ and they render but little plant food insoluble. In 

of the seed-bed many weeds arc de- 

W- 

ff a’ graiii fields which k. rolled after being needed, and is then hai rowed; 

weed seeds, and the liavrowdng 
k^'lla them. If such a field 
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is again Jiarrowed just affor tlie grain is up. a koc'OIkI orop of weeds may 
1)0 destroved, and the yield jnade greater as a eonse‘(]U€nee. In the ca^'O 
oi potatoes and maize it is veiw easy to destroy at least two crops of 
AM(‘ds hefore tlie maize or potatoes are largx- enough to eultivah^, hy 
Itarrowing hefore and just after the plant‘d are up. This is very iiii- 
])oi‘taiit.. h(‘eauFe it not only saves plant food for the ero]), Ijiit it can he- 
done so nmeh more cheaply and rapidly wilh the broad liglit harrows 
and weeders than it can later with tlu* cultivator. — F. H. Krxti {^Wgri- 
cvliural Gazrfie'")^ 


Iih'TLXTlVliXKSS OF TIIK Sol L. 

The amount of water wliieh a soil is capable oi lioioing iic])ends 
directly upon tiie fhicncvss of its jiartieies. Tlien that plough wliich will 
I reak and pulseriso the sod most tlivunnighly the one best adapted to 
til the soil for holding moisture. This ]K>ij)t is well iilustratofl by King 
in “The Soil." He says: ‘‘Since each imh'pendent soil grain of a iiioi-t 
s(»i1 is more or less eomphdtdy surrounded by a film of water, it is e>idont 
that, otlier (conditions l)cing pre:*ont, th? largest aggregate* snrfa(*e area 
may retain the most \vai(‘r per (uliie fool. Now, a eubic foot of mai*bl(*^ 
(U'(' in<*b in diameter possesses an aggregate* surface of 2* -I srpiaro feo^, 
\\hik‘ if the marbles were reduced in (liam,(*t\‘r to on(*-tbonsamilb of an 
ji.eli, th(*ri the total area per cubic foot is iru*rease(l to b7,'I00 sipiarc* feet. 
‘Frou! ibis it is evident tbnt ilio total amcainl of water (:aj)al)le of being 
absorbed by a soil wliich is cloddy and lumpy is very slight in eojuparisotr 
viiii wluit it would be vrorc* it in a finely divided state; and not only is 
it-i abserbiug power less, bid its ]>ower of bolding moistiiro. is also greatly 
r(dm(‘il. — L. IT. Batlicy (^^The PririripJpfi of Fndf Groirtng^'), 


^^Wateu AViTCUKuy." 

Ever siiKc the writer can remember ho lias been convei'sant with tlm- 
metlu ds of certain men who claim to joosscss the occult pi^wer of loeaiing 
a stratum or underflow of water by means of a forked stick, b(dd in such 
a way that it is expinded to dip at a point over the underlying waters 
^s the operator passes along on the surface. This is called ^Svater 
witeh(*rv." and is at best a very problematical pi^acliee. S(cnreoly worth 
the time tliat one might devote to it, and certainly not alw^ays worth the 
fees that may he charged. The W'ay to put a water locator of this sort 
to a practical fo 4 is to place stakes at the points where Ins forked willow 
may show the downwwd tcmdency, indicative, as he will say, of the water 
fnnderneath. Let several stakes bo driven at different points. Then 
blindfold the water prospector, lead him around in a eirelc several times* 
end if his magic wand will repeat the dipping actions as hefore, and the 
two sets of stakes agree, some dependence tnny then he placed in the* 
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operation, but the test will be more apt lu fail and the dtreplion will at 
owee be apparent. — LrTE Wilcckv. rrlr/fifion F(trmlng^^ ) , 


Good B( tteu Poivts. 

'J'lie points to look for in good butter are: — 

(1) Texture. — When cut hall through, aiul then broken, should; 
produce a distinct fracture, and show n close granular texture*. 

{2) Moisture. — When pressed by a wooden liaiid, should appear free- 
fi(»jn hir;i'e dro|)s of woiler ; that present siioiild he in a very finely divided, 
state. Tiiere should be no milky appearance. 

(T)) FlaOonr. — Sw^eet and nutty, free from oiliiiess, acidity, etc. 
Salt evenly distributed tfiroiighont. 

rt) .Vroma. — Sw^eet and cbaracterislic of good butter. 

t")) Oolour. — Even all tb.rongh, and of a tinge pleasing to the eye. 

(0) General appi'arance. — Xieely made np, and of an appetising 
«a]>] )ca raiiee. 

Keej)ing ciualitie-i. — Should keep for sonu* time ))efore hegiiining 
1e eliange. A good sam]>le of farm butler should keep a W’eek or ten days 
ill sninimu* before showing nwy signs of eluinging: in wunter twi). or eveii 
three weeks. Butter slundd always be stored in a c*ool place.* free from 
contaminating influences. If kept near food< such as meat, game, cheese, 
oui<ms, etc., or in a had atmosphere, it rctidily absoihs the odours pre- 
valent. 

A good eow should produce at leaf! 2'>0 Tb. of butter during the year. 
Cows that produce less than tin's are best not retaiiu'd in tlie herd w'here 
blitter only is produced.— TfSTurj- A>:n Eonrxsox on 

fhr Fnnjr). 


ISTked fou Eneucist:. 

Th<* exercise whieli an animal takes causes a corresponding amount 
of waste food. By exercise, the respirations are not only rendert‘d more 
fie<|ueiit. ])ut are also irK-reased in fore(*; hence there is a greater con- 
sumption of carbon — ^ihat is. of ttarcb and sugar, the (*lements of respira* 
tion and fat — consequently the animal reifuires a larger amotinl of food 
to enable it to fatten, or if this is witiiheld, it becomes wuisied or leaner. 
It is well known that fattening animals become more rapidly fat wlrm 
kept perfectly quiet, and free from anything whieli excites tlieir attmitiou 
and renders them restless. The growing animal, indeed, requires a eer< 
tain amount of exorcise to promote muscular development and strength 
of constitution. If sufficient exercise is prevented in this ease, the young 
animal will, no doubt, accumulate fat freely, hut its constitution wdll 
he enfeebled : and if the same treatment is pursued through seseral sm*- 
oossive generations, although the animals wu'll gradually a(*c]iiire 
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greater aptitude to fatten at an early nge, they will also become less to 
bo relied upon for breeding purposes. (1 rowing and breeding animals 
Bliould therefore be always iwrinitted a Kuflieient amount of exercise to 
secure a Jiealtliy system, whilst those which are fattening for the butcher 
•must bo kept quiet and undisturbed . — ]?obkrt Olipiiaxt Prinolb 
{‘^Lire Stock of the Farm'^), 

Thm Pwtiton of Coo# Cooo# Foifor. 


OUTBREAKS DURING SEPTEMBEU-OCTOBE]}. 


'Tm5 Chief of the ^\^terinaTy Division (Mr. W. M. Power) furnishes tiie 
following list of outbreaks of East Coast Fever that have (X'cunvd dur- 
ing the period 21st September to 20th (>cto})er: — 

Dundee Division . — Oiitinvaks on the farms “Northtield/* "(5rim- 
ehme" (sub-division of ‘'Stanmore'’), Ihidda A'lei/’ w(*st of line, "‘J*r(st' 
wiek/’ west of line and north of Dundee-A'rvheid line. 

stcourt Division . — Oiitbrealcs on the farms ‘'Ohiirn^^ (shown on map 
as ‘‘llaasfontein’’), “Doornkop/^ ^‘Chieveley.'’ 

yew JIanover Division . — Outbreaks on the farms “Singletree" (sub- 
division of “Hoilingfontein-’), “Caiiiin” (sub-division of “WaterfaU"). 

J.vopo Division . — Outbreaks on the farms “(Iraeourt/' ‘vBalnakard" 
(marked on uiap as '^‘Harper Lot Oa)." 

Lower U nnitnknlu 7h’r/s‘io//.— Outbreaks on the farms "’Couisloii" 
(adjoining the farms ‘‘Eden/^ “The Pateh/^ and “'Patwa's Local ioji"), 
“Lot 31-/^ “Beedale.’^ 

Ladysmith Division .^ — Outbreaks on the fanus “Kirkeniullock/’ west 
of line; “Jlietfontein,” west of line, 

BergviUe Division. — Outbreaks on the farms ‘^Miiet Vallei/* “Suu^ij 
Dal ton. 

Impendhie Division. — Outbreaks on the farms “CraigluauV’ ( marked 
on map^as “G. Holgate'*’), “Taabayo/^ “Smithfield.” 

Polela Division . — Outbreak on the farm “'Bulwer Town Lands.” 

Bichninod Division. — Outbreaks on the farms “Cragielea” (sub- 
dividoii of “Java Heights’’), “Ijots 16-21” (inclusive) of “Byrne” 
“Lots 8-13-14” of “Kniisfontein,” “Franby” (adjoining Tolonko’s Loca- 
tion), “Poldlui” (5 of “Woihlergeluk”) . 

Alexandra Division. — Outbreaks on the farms “Hlokozi Beserve,” 
“Lot E. J.” 

Weenen Division. — Outbreak on the farm “Block 7” (Old Settle- 
ment). ' '■ I : • ‘ ‘ : 

Lionfs Biver Division. — Outbreaks on the farm “Gorrio Lynn” (sub- 
•division of “Hebron,” “Aird/’ and “Pctmrsstrocm”). 
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Correspontlenoe. 

THli "ZIBIBA” SNAKE BITE ANTIDOTE. 


To THE EmTOR OP THE “AGBICULTUIUL JOURNAL.” 

Dear — I enclose a cutting Iroiu the local paper lierc wiiicli is 
-an account of experiments .1 made with an alleged snake i)iTe anti«loie 
known as “Zibiba.” As the farming ('omiminity arc firm believers in 
tliis su])s1ance, perhaps it would be of interest to reprint tlu' enelo.-ed in 
your JournnL — Yours, etc., 

F. W. FITZSIMOXS, 
Dhrdor^ Pori JUlizaheift Mnsrmti, 

Port Elizabeth. 

The following is the (utting ref<‘rr(‘d to: — 

In South Africa, ])ariicularly in the Transvaal, Swaziland, Zuluiand, 
and Natal, tlicre is an alleged native remedy for snake bite known bv 
tlie native name of “'•Zibilia" or ‘^Sebiba.” Tins cure is, according to llie 
“hmtivc doctors,'' an infallible remedy for snake bite. Natives have a!)- 
solute faitli in tlieir doctors. These doctors claim tliis snl>stanco to be an 
antidote, tberefore in (*on?equen('e the same belief is held by the native 
population. Large numbers of fVdonists also have umpiostioning faith 
in this effieaey. 

A 1 ‘ertain well-known South African journal at (^ipetcjwn, in a lead- 
ing article on ‘‘Ziiiiha,'’ voi(^e.s the public belief in this sul>stance as 
follows: — ‘^‘We have been assured by Native Commissioners, and «>tber 
men of position in tiu? 1'ransvaal, that they have ])ersonally Avitiussed 
•’marvellous cures worked by this siilisiance. A very small ijuainity, as 
miieli as will cover the point of an ordinary pen-knife, taken internally, 
and a little of it rubbed into the wound and into small incisiuns on the 
vvxnmded limb above the wound, lias been known to restore tiie bitten 
man to (*om])lete convalosoenee within ‘^4 hours, after his eomlitioii liad 
been so precarious tliat he had already hceonie uneonscious, and also 
blind from tlie eonsequeiiees of a Puff Adder’s bite. Other unrjuestionable 
Gvidonce could, if necessary, be adduced to bear out the asscrtirai Ibat 
^^Zibiba,” of wliatever it may ooiu^ist, is not a mere palliative, but a sure 
and indubitable cure for snake bites. From what plant <n‘ .-ulxtance 
"^Zihiba” is prepared by the native doctors, is as yet a secret wliiib fbey 
"have managed strictly to preserve. 

F. W. Reitz, Esq., former State Secretary of the Transvaal. w*bo 
iakes a keen interest in the quest for a reliable snake l)itc antidote, other 
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than serum, sent me a phial of this ‘'Zibiba/^ to enable me to carry out 
a series of experiments. This ^‘Zibiba/^ on examination through a micro* 
scope, appears to be the root of a plant. The root is finely pulverised^ 
and is a reddisli, sandy shade in colour. 

Realising the unsatisfactory nature of experiments of this kind on 
small creatures such as rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, etc., I procured a large 
male A'ervet monkey {Cercepithecus pt/geri/thrus) in the fullest vigour 
and health. Mixing a heaping egg-spoonful of ‘‘Zibiba^^ with a piece of 
banana, I gave it to the monkey. After an interval of 15 miimtes, a 
brown Cape Cobra or Bruin Kapell (Nata flava) bit the animal on tho 
tail, one foot from the root, on a spot previously shaved. Within one- 
minute tlie site of the bite was scarified thoroughly, and ^'Zibiba'^ powder 
nibbed ill. Other incisions were made between the site of the bite and 
the jjcart, and more ‘‘Ziziba’’ was rubbed in. After an iiitersal of two 
minutes, more of the remedy was applied to the incisions. Each incision 
was smothered with it. As is usual in cases of bites from cobras, the 
animal did not suffer any pain. The only pain was a momentary twinge 
when the rapid incisions in the skin were made with a sharp lancet. The 
animal did not show the least sign of any inconvenience for 15 minutes. 
Then a sudden drowsiness seized it. This was due to th& paralysing action 
of tlio co])ra venom on the nerve-centres. This increased progressively 
until tlic animal became unconscious, and died in 40 minutes. After 
breathing censed* the heart beat vigorously for five minutes, tlien gradu- 
ally slowed. and stopped after another two minutes. This is not unusual 
in cases of death from cobra venom. Tt has always occurred in my ex- 
]>erience, hence the reason T so strongly advocate, in the ^SSnakes of South 
Africa, their Yenom, and the Treatment of Snake* Bite/' the adoption of 
artificial respiration methods, if breathing should cease suddenly. On 
dissection, it was clearly evident the animal had died of cobra venom 
jtnisoning, and not from any possible toxic action of the ^*Zil)iba.” Sub- 
sequent experiments of a conclusive nature have confirmed the negatne 
results of the first case. It is unnecessary to give them in detail. 

So it seems, after alirthe confidence of the Oolonists has been mis- 
placed, and the native population as well. ^^Zibiba,^’ which, since the 
advent of the white man to South Africa, has been regarded as an ab- 
solute cure for snake bite, has been shown to belong to those many 
popular cures which have failed utterly when tested under proper con- 
ditions* Personally, T am in no tray prejudiced in favoitr of against any 
alleged remedy. Sightly or wrongly, I think it is a duty to test these 
alleged shake bite cures. It is a pity that it should J)e necessary that 
living creatures should have to be sacrificed that we may be ih a pos^ 
tion to prove conclusively whether snake bite are genuine Of nOt. 

However, tbere is no 0 way we know of. Provided expOrin^ 
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4:*ontlueted as humanely as possible, the end, 1 tliink, more tlian justifies 
tlie means. In this case thousands of Colonists, and tens ot‘ thousands 
of natives, if not millions, have absolute faith in the antidotal prop(‘rt]es 
of ‘‘Zibiba.^^ The inevitable result is that, instead of approved remedies, 
such, for instance, as those mentioned in the above-named book, l)ein;,^ 
applied, this worthless “Zibiba'’ is administered by the vietim's friends, 

.a native '^‘doetoiv’ or applied by himself. Xo other treatment is thought 
to be neeessa]T. Thus valuable hinnaii lives are h)st — lives which eouhl 
easily l.)e saved. 

As far as 1 (‘an asc-ertain, this “Zildha" enidains no medicinal siil>- 
stam'C whi(‘h is of a nature to he rapidly absorbed liv the mucous mem* 
bijuie of tiu* stojna(‘li or tlio absorbent ves'-vis under the skin. WIiou 
mixed with snake vtaiom, it docs not destiov its poisonous j)ropdhies. If 
it hasii't this elhvd oiit'^idc the body, it wouhlrCt be likely to liave tlie 
(‘ontrai'v (*lTe(‘t tvithiii the Ijody. 

If ]K‘()pl(? would only inak(? themsidves ac(iuainted with (In* nature 
of snake venom, approved antidotes, the treatment of snake bite. l!ic 
df‘gr(*e of venom of (•aid) species, how to distinguish venomous from 
sliglitly v(*U(!mous or u(m-veuoinous snakes, fewer deaths would take 
phu‘e amoiig.^t luinian Indugs and stoi'.k from snake bite. In adtliUMn ilu* 
aiiuost universal IVar and dread of snakes would he much lessened. So 
.strong is this dread of snakes and their venom, tliat many ca-C'S are on 
lec.ird of peftple eollapdiig and d^’ing after licdug bitten bv non-v^momous 
snakes, I liave not a(duany seen eases of people dying, hut I have «oen 
tl'.om in a state of grtvnt nervous collapse, sim])ly tlirough fear and dn^ad 
induced by the firm Ixdief tliat’death was likely to occur. . 

ZTBIBA. 

This sul)stance, I arn informed, goes under various names. Large 
TUTinbers of Colonists keep is as a remedy in case of snake bite, and simply 
know it as 'TCafir mooti.’’ Tlic Tvafir doctors take every precaution to 
prevent its nature being disoevered. A farmer says he offered iwo head 
of cattle to a TCafir ^^doctor^ to tell him what plant it wa-. hut he re- 
fused. ITe .said he wouldirt do .so for a .‘^pan of oxen and a wagen. 


Chickens are often cooped on grass, ydierc they cannot get a parti lo 
of sharp grit; and others are penned up in back yards, where all the 
ysiarp grit has been extracted from the ground. It is very essential thil 
' chk'kens should have sharp grit, as this is the only method l>y wliieh tlicv 
can digest their food, l^^en chickens have to Ijo kept on for sto(‘k birds, 
it makes a differen ee more - or less* * 
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Maiurm Study Motus for Movomberm 

In tlie.‘ orchard the guava l)Ios«{)m is out and the aniatungulu Iiodges are 
laden Mith white stars as though it had heon snow. Beautiful ]iew leaves 
have come on the mango trees, warm sepia (‘oloinvd leaves, dark and 
sliady. With but few exeeptiojis, all the trees have donned their fresh 
leaves : the busli wears a robe of darker, richer green. 

Seedlings jostle each other for standing room, 4‘veryv\lier(‘ tlie rate 
of growtli is marvellous, the contest keen. Bamhoos and tree ferns, 
cycads and palms enter the race, even the weeds compete, lengtiiening 
nearly a foot over-niglit. Like a lithe giwn snake the cactus ])lant creej)S 
to the furthest branch of the mimosa tree, the passion flowers with niiiihle 
fingers swing themselves upward, the supple stems of the otlier climl>ers 
twist this way and that, through In’aneli after brancli, till there is only 
the ))]ne sky overhead. Tiny short-lived flowers hide in each green recess, 
and leaves take all strange sha})cs, here hroad as a Zulu warrior^s sliield, 
there long, thin narrow Idr.des, sharp-pointed as his S])ear. (treeii boughs 
])ress close on every side. Wo are the little peo})le of the Kafir legend 
who were lost in the green hill and re-read with deeper moaning the tnic 
story of Jack and the Beanstalk. 

The seedlings are not alone in liaving started life on their own 
{H't'fuint. Tiny si)iders ])ave crept from their yellow cradles and escaped. 
The Mantis family have left their silken cocoon hanging empty on the 
fir tree, while baby lizards, just out of llie egg, slip out and in among 
the stones. 

The swallows are back. On the telegraph wire they parted witli 
l.imdrods of hdlow-voyagers just returned from oversea. Their old nest 
is down, but they like tb.o site and intend to rebuild. From early morn- 
ing to tlie last thread of light we hear their familiar , fwrei. tireet/^ 

i * ‘ M. B. 


Tho Oountry over tho 


The of our Nature-Study ks by means of its revelation of the wonder and 

the mystery of Life to dee|ior our wonder in the world, our love of beauty and our joy 
in living. 

Tbs, tliere arte tl^ hills, away, away in the west, the sun just sinking he- 
r lovely slopes and showing up the great gap, 

wtioi tyhich bar oyrii dear river comee. 

I wonder Tyhleh we love more, the hills or the river? Tlie river, I 
: Itidttk, familiar friend, running right 
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it-hrough our daily haunts^ carrying iis on it» bosom when we are going 
i|to visit the outside world away from our quiot little nook^ and telling 
us wonderful stories of all it knows and the secrets it holds. Sympathis- 
ing with all our moods, sjiiiliiig, Irownixag, caressing, seolding, whisper- 
ing words of love or roarixig passionate tJxreats after a big storm up in 
the hills. 

We are a happy eompany, "llie sehoolroom party AVe are asked" 
if it is not dull, miles away from neighbours, in the heart of the bush 
at the back of beyond. 

People who ask this have not had their eyes touched tvith the magie 
ointment; they do not know what it is to liave our river make love to 
them; or to climb to the top of the hill at the back of the Iiouse and 
drink deep intoxicating draughts of sweet-scented, delicious air blowing 
up from the sea sixty miles away; or to stand at the courtyard gate at 
night under the star-spangled heavens and listen, listen, listen to all the 
weird and wonderful bush sounds until it is almost impossible to helix* vo 
Ibis is only our everyday world with worries about household tvilh^s such 
as bread-making and washing and not that faix'yland of our chihlhood, 
where everyone lives ^diappy ever after.^^ 

Dul} ! — poor people — ^wljat do they know of Nature, the mo>t I'ns- 
cinating, winning, beautiful, restful, soothing, soul-entrancing Mothi'r 
waiting with open arms to welcome her children; to smile on them and 
lielp them on their way or to kiss the place and make it well when tlxey 
have been hurt by the rough work-a-day w'orld. 

‘‘The schoolroom party.'^ You may think an invitation to join this a 
light matter. Mistaken, deluded mortal, this honour is reserved only for 
the chosen few who have been closely scrutinised and have proved theuir 
selves w’-orthy. You must be able to ride, swim, rovr and climb, must 
love all animals, flowers and living things and must have — ^whatever your 
age — the heart of a little child. 

Let me tell you about some of the members. First and foremost 
there is our House Mother. I wish you could know her : always where 
‘She is most wanted, never thinking of herself, ever ready with a helping 
hand, busy from morning till night caring for ever}'one around. Our 
little colony turns to her for s>mipathy i nail its troubles, whether illness, 
or sorrow. Her exquisite paintings of our wild flovrers are a never ceas* 
ing pleasure to us all. 

Then the Master, with his lovely rose-garden, where he spends his 
leisure bouts, and his wonderful folk-lore. After the day^s wwk Is 
to sit on the edge of the verandah looking up into' the deep blue of the; 
niglit-eky aiid listening to his rich, musical tones telli^ 
the land, weaver the spell of the bush closer and 

; ■■■ the land, weavea;th0';'nia^dal, '-of < the ■ ''elo^y 
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Shall I tell next of our sweet Girl just blooming into womanliood^ 
with her wunsome ways, dainty manners, graceful charm and loveable- 
ness: we could never do without her — slie has wound herself around all 
our heai’ts. 

Our Girl left us and went out into the big world for a time, but 
she has come back and the river still whispers its secrets into her ears, 
the ointment is still potent on her eyes, and she is still our very ow’ii 
Girl with a wider outlook on life. She and the Sen of the House are 
together learning the old old story Mother Xature teaches her favoured 
children. 

Wliat an idyll it is! The grand, old gum trees stretch out their 
branches, tlie little birds flutter around, the busli-buck with their soft, 
gentle eyes crop the sweet grass, the crickets sing and the river— but I 
could never tell all the river says, it knows too nmeh. It lias such lovely 
rock> and shady reaches just made for lovers. 

N'()w our youngest member, the smallest but by no means the least, 
tlie Boy. He is founder, kader and king of tlie ^“'schoolroom party/' anti 
no one is admitted to it without being proposed, seconded and unanimously 
voted for by tlie Boy. He is nearer the heart of things than any of us : he 
knows what the little fish w’e see in the clear pools are doing; he can toll 
us wliere the birds arc building liieir nests, the exact s]>ot we shall find 
tlie first flow-t'ring oroliid, and hundreds of real!}’ important things cf 
wliich we silly grown-ups have no notion. 

These are a few of the many dear delights in that wonderful country 
over the hills, which land anyone can find for themselves wherever they 
live, if they use the magic ointment. 

J. W. 


ThB Appoml of South AMoo to tho imog/notloum 


I WAS sitting up on Signal Hill at Sunset. The wind had been blowing 
all the day, and even then had not really died away ; but the great silence 
that comes with the night was falling over the town. The hills away on 
the horizon were purple against the brilliant sky. and as the shadows 
began to creep over the veld, they seemed full of the spirits of those old 
people who must have passed stealthily, almost as quickly as the shadows, 
when they hunted tho wild animals, or each other over the same laud. 

Down on the flat were strange dust shapes, made hy the last fretful 
swirls of wind, which formed themselves into the fantastic figures in a 
war-dance. All the air was full of the wild frenzy of the old w^arriors, 
the cruel afliimal-like people who maddened themselves in this way before 
battle, and they 'sway^ backwards and forwards, from side to side, till I 
could almpM; the quick moyemenis of their lithe, active bodies. 
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TJieii as tlie light grew less, the wan-iorB passed away, and I was left, 
alone in the silence which full of echoes. Exit across the hill came 
a man. He, too, was a warrior, wounded, I could see, for he travelled 
slowl.y, witli dihicnltx’' over the place where his comrades had been a short 
time before. He gazed eagerly forward and pressed on, striving to over- 
take them in their swift flight, for the loneliness of the veld was upon 
him, and he was afraid. Bixt before lie had gone many paces, another 
sliadow sprang on liim from the side of the hill, and the great lion and 
Ilia prey x^anLaliod as the other hunters liad vanished, and there was 
inlenee again. 

And the ghosts of new men began to appear, who burnt tlie* long 
grass, so that (be dark warriors miglit not hide in it: xvho drove axvay the 
wild animals, and who forced the wild people to fight tlieir last ]>att1e on 
the old ground. And so tlie liill began to echo new sounds, to look down 
XI poll new races. 

Across the (juiet veld they made new patlis of sicel : arid tlie p(‘ople 
from lands old in liistory took possession of this land witli no history save 
tliat which is buried lieneatli its soil. 

With the coming of the white man, it bec^ame a country known to be 
good for farming, famous, in parts, for its scenery and its flowers, and 
rich in minerals. It lias yet another great treasure, for tliousands have 
onme to seek, and have found, good health, slrengib of mind and liody. on 
the dry xv indy plains fo the High Veld, 

But as yet Africans have given little to the great treasures of know- 
ledge and of art, to which the nations liave l>een adding ('cnturv by 
oentviry. In their methods of gold-mining they are in advance of others. 
They know more about cattle diseases than most people, hut there have 
been no great artists, no great musicians, no gx'^at thinkers that Africa 
can call her own. 

And so, surely, as one looka out across the wide free space of its 
great expanse, llie shadows come of these whose thoughts will he wide and 
broad and vigorous, patient and strong, because they have learnt to know 
the soul of Africa, of those who will picture her gorgeous Bunsets. with 
all the power and genius which h dxxc to them ; and of those who xvill put 
jail her age and loneliness, all her breatb and patience, all her mystery 
and desolation into the music they xvill hoar (and then xvrite) in her . 
wind or in the silence of her slec)) under the quiet sfars. 

The shadows of men fade as in time the groat Continent, herself a 
shadow in Eternity, will fade; bxit her teaching will live foxwer {if she 
will teach her irxie best) in the souls of her x?hildren she has influbhcA#^^ 
even when there is a new heaven and a new earth anrj the old tliings have'^^ 
■ps^d.^way, K. TIAMSROTTOM,; 

'v\: , St Michel^. ‘Selmoh'B^ 
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Spring SiudleSm 

1 . . 

YOUXU TLANT AM) IlOW IT UliUWS. 


The eagle stineth up her nest that the Young ones may lake iiight, tiic 
8pider easts her little ones adrii't and dares them to jcturn. The svvallo^vs 
/teach, their little ones to ri\'. First they coax tend ojiccurage tlieiii, hut 
if the fledglings are timid, they beconie impatient and i)us}i them from 
tlie nest. The old hoes swarm to a new hive and leave th(^ young ones 
to make a home of tlioir own. 

In the same way there comes a lime wlien the little seedling must 
rely on its own resonrees. Tlie food supjdy with whieh it started is ex- 
hausted, it must begin life on its own aceount. Meantime it Jjas estah- 
lislied relations with the world around it. with the soil and with tlie sun- 
shine, and from these in future it mii?t draw its food sup])ly. 

1\) do this eacli little jdantlet is provided witli root, stem and leaves. 
^Tlic I’oot, by means of its tiny root-hairs, lakes up moisture and iiiineva) 
from tlie soil, wiiicT pH< sup through the woody part of the stem 
tlirnvigh the vinos to the !(.a\es. 'J'he leaves in turn, hy means of their 
gieoiiM'olouring matin', oldain carbon from the atmospliere and jiass 
down their manufacturtd proihicts through the stem. 

Plants grow most ift the ^pnvg. It is easy now to strip the hark elf 
a stem and leave t.he white wood hare. 'This, i>e(*ause it is separated Idiu 
tlx) wood hv a ring of grotving tissue tviiieli breaks easily, being young 
and tender. In spring Hus. soft tissue gives rise to an additional layer 
of new bast tisnte inside tlie old bark and new wood ti.ssiie outside tlic old 
Avood, and tims the stems grows thicker yt‘ar by year. 

Slark a few growing shoots after tlie rain and wahdi the result. Xote 
Tow much the creepers lengthen in a week, measure a sei‘diing bean after 
twenty-four Imnrs, or the leaves of the wniter-lilies after an hour's ra]>id 
growth. Xotice liow (|uickly the cveads, palms, and tree-ferns ]nit out 
tlieir new crowns. If growtli eoiitinued at tliis rate the eycads and ]ialms 
AtwH overshadow the house and the bamboos sweep the sky I Hut they 
grow slower and slower as iliey grow up 

Like people, plants grow most ivhen Ihey arc young. Most children 
of three years are half as tall as they wdll ever he! All plants do not 
:grpw alike, of course; some grow slow, some fast. Fast growing shoots 
ihave usually a } imp, transparent appearance. It takt^s tlie work of the 
shiiuner days that follow to build them up into strong, firm stems and 
W^hes. 

ffu night. Through the day they are 
/^aphily tratop aW fusing thu Water taken up by their root^i- Notice 
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the sunflowers and pumpkins, for instance, on a very hot day, how the; 
sun has taken all the moisture and the leaves droop with thirst. At 
night there is no sun to take all the moisture and the plants grow. 


Thm Prinolpimm of Mmuuringo 


Ylll.— GUANO. 


IV\'£ can now go on to consider the most important of the various 
“artificial” manures that are used in farming. Those that we shall con- 
sider are: Guano, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia, Bones, Mineral 
Phosphates, Superphosphates, Basic Slag, Sulphate of Potash, end 
Muriate of Potash. We will not linger long over the consideration of 
these various artificial or commercial fertilisers, but will just give suffi- 
cient attention to them to enable the beginner to understand what their 
respective manuring value is. 

Gl'avo. 

Guano is not used nowadays to the same large extent as it was made 
use of formerly, but it enjoys the distinction of being the first artificial 
manure to be used in large quantities, and consequently it is fitting that 
we should give 'it first consideration in our study. 

The value of guano as a manure lies in the nitrogen phosphates and 
potash which it contains. There are, however, several kinds of guano in 
which nitrogen or phosphoric acid predominates, and these are known 
accordingly as nitrogenous and phosphatic guanos. Owing to the fact 
that it contains proportions of all three of the principal fertilising con- 
stitiicnts, guano comes next to form yard manure as a general manure. 

Guano consists almost entirely of the excrements of sea birds as well 
as to some extent of the remains of birds themselves and of various 
animals, such as walrus, seals, etc. The principal guano deposits so far 
discovered are those in Peru, and others have been found in North 
America, West Indies, Australia, Asia, Africa, and some of the Pacific 
Islands. 

Gnano resembles farmyard manure in this respect that it is applic- 
able to all kinds of crops and m*iy be used on all kinds of soils; and as in 
farmyard manure its inanurial constituents occur in a state of intimato 
mixtttre, which fact plSces it above any mixtiire of ordinary commercial 
fertilisers even though containing the same fertilising constitdenfs in 
.■thesame,pToportionf.''.^':.- 

To secure the tet 3isiri of guano in afiplyirg jt to the |aa3^ 
jina al»b to pieirent any^ p loss of the athrcdnia yrhich it 
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should be mixed with dry eflrlh^ uslios ur sand, or some ether subt^laiiee 
(but not with lime). It should bo ajjplied in the springs either just he- 
Jore or at the same time as seeding; from 1 to 1 ewt. per aere is the usual 
dressing, according to liie nature of the crop and whether tJie guaiio is 
nitrogenous or phosphatie. Whilst wc are on a subject of guano, meiitioj) 
should be luade of the so-called “guanos"^ made from lish, llesli, etc. 
iisli, meat, refuse, etc., is now inanufaetured into maiiure containing 
often as mucli as 10 per cent of nitrogeai, and plK^sphalie acid ranging 
from 4 to lo 2 K*r cent, (hiano manufactured from the carcasses of whales 
contains from < to 0 per cent, of nitrogen and about 12 to Id per cent, 
ot phosj>horic acid. Fish guano is of undoubted value as a manure, l)ul 
its value is detraeled from to a certain extent l)y‘ tl>e oil wliich it eon- 
tains and which retards the fermentation of the manure. On a(*coiuit of 
this difficulty fish guano should be npidied to the soil some time before the 
crop is planted. Meat-meal guano is as a rule made from the rcfus(^ of 
carcasses of cattle after tiiey have been treated for their meat exlrjv.-t. 
The nitrogen (‘onient varies from 4 to 8 per cent, and the phosphoric 
acid from Id to per cent. In some parts of the world the carca.-.-es of 
animals tliat have died of disease are manufactured into manure, the )- 
{portion of nitrogen in v/liich runs from 0 to 10 ])oy cent, and of ph<'»s- 
phoric acid from (J to 11 2)er cent,; meat-3ucal guano fmonenls more 

■<juiekly than lisli guano and is a moT(* valuable manure. 

A few words in coiudusion as to pigeon and fowl dung. At one tiuc* 

pigeon dung was [jrized as a fertili^br, but it is now known to Ik- liy n*) 

means a ricli manure since its nitrogen and phospborie n(dd. do not (^x(*ef;d 
d p(‘r cent, respectively and it contains but a little of tlie jKO’cent. of 
potash. Fowl dung also if: not a rich manure according to fHia1y>es, as 
it contains from 0-8 to 2 per cent, of j)l;osj)horic acid and less than 1 
per c('ni. of potash. The dro. 2 )])ings of ducks and g'oo-e are even jxjorer. 

(To he coidinned,) 


Nature Study In South AMob. 

“ Learninj^: is in the schools, but Wisdom encih out, of doors. ' 

'The energy and entlmsiasm witli wliich Xature-study lias been Uh n up 
in other lands^ — in face of climatic and other diffieultiis and a plere 
made for it in an already overcrowded curriculum, promises well bu* its 
reception in South Africa. In Ibis sunny land open-air lessons .ivo sure 
■to 1)0 a sbum^ of interef^t and delight to teacher and scholar alike. 

In Xature-study the analytical study of dead form is n‘])laeed by 
a s^mthetic view of Xature. In the pa^^t liiobigy has bcmi \ery 

much the, disBoction of (tried specimens, tlie words hoiany and /.oology 
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teynonyaioutii witli all that was ilull and iinintm\«iting, but all this is- 
changed when we see our plants no longer st?parated, isolated, that is; 
dead tilings to he dissected and destroyed, but in their environment, to* 
be tended and eared for alive. 

To (*atcli butterflies and jiull flo\%\»rs to pieces is not Science but 
wanton destruction. The poison-bcdtle may well fx? left to tbo necrologist,, 
the secrets of the charnel house are n(» secretes for children. And after’ 
all there is no need to destroy. The little buds will unpack Ibomsclves, 
the flowers will expand, the seed-boxes open of their own accord if we be' 
but patient and wait. 

The main scientific interest of the plant no longer centres round the- 
form alone. AVe learn, for instance, how soils may be fertilised by the* 
aid of bacteria, wheat yields multiplied by .artificial pollination and food 
snp|)lies produced uudreanit of by the followers of Maltbus, how front 
the wayside weed the florist evolves the coveted blossom and the hard- 
skinned, stony peach grows luseioiis to the core. 

And just as the herbarium of dead plants — of pressed speoimons — 
i-i readily neglected for the garden of growing ones, so is the mnsenm 
of dead tbing-s forsrotten in tlie ]>leasuve, for example, of opening a bee- 
hive, and ''^seidng bow the wheels go round 


e , 

SuggiBstians regmrifinff Sahaoi Gartlensm 

A (h’rcular ( Xo. T4fi) has recently been is.*ued by the Board of Ednca- 
tiju. England, containing fuggestions for teachers in relation to tlie suli- 
jt('t oC school gardening. One of the? most valuable parts of the circailar 
a Berje.s of questions which the teaclier should a.sk Itimself periodically,. 
i,i! order tliat lie inav be able to satisfy himself as to the thoroughness and 
eiri(?iency of the gardening work and the garden as means of education 
In view of the increasing interest whieli is teihg manifested in Natal in 
r(*irard to Nature-study and [irimary agricultural education, we. reproduce™ 
the questions below 

(1) Is the position of the garden satisfactory? 

(^) Is tile land fuffiedont in area for serious practical work? 

(o) Are the tools fiiiitaWe and' iti nu tuber? 

(4) Are the took properly kept? 

y i,^) to the district, and sufHeientlf 

various to ordinary operations of cottage gardening? 

' is.' the aystprii,,. of .-cropping 
• -quantity of 

if*)' '1^'' .'v i;; 
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(10) h the gartknmg thue-table £?atisfaetor} ? 

(^11) Jjoes each scholar work Irom a scale drawing of the proposed 
cultivation of his plot made by him belorehaudr 

(12) Are the manual operations properly taught? 

(13) Is the garden, as a whole, kept in good order? 

(14) l)o the scholars make notes of their garden work? 

(lo) Is close and accurate observation insisted on? 

(16) Is gardening correlated with Nature-study? 

/ (ii') Is gardening correlated with drawing? 

(18) Is gardening correlated with arithmetic? 

(11;) Is gardening correlated with reading and eoinpoBitioii? 

(2(;) Are the first, second, and third years* courses of work pro- 
gressive? 

(21) Is the disposition of the produce satisfactory? 

(23) Is co-operation tauglit? 

(22) Are seeds saved? 

(24) Is the instruction adapted for girls? 


The OhBmmiman^ 

The cltameleon is a very funny little animal. It is green, so that 
it cannot be seen if it is being looked for. If we put a chaineleou wlien 
it is young on a coloured cloth it will change to tlie colour of the cloth — 
not exactly the same, but very near it. Or if we put it on a yellow leaf 
it will turn yellow, or on a red one red. Tlie chameleon does this to pro- 
tect itself from being seen by anybody. But it never turns colour if it 
k oldish. . , . ; 

When the chonu leon is angry the under side of its head gets a 
bright yellow colour, but it is quite harmless. Cluimeleons have very 
stiff skins, sometimes with black spots on them, but underneath they arc 
^nueh lighter. Chameleons change their skin about once a month, and 
the colour of the skin it puts off is white. Chameleons sometimes eat 
their skins when they are shedding tliem. While they arc getting their 
new skins they keep quiet and sleep all day, but when they have got tluor 
new skins, which are a briglit green, they are very lively, 

, The chameleon has a very short head and a very long tongiu*. Its 
tpnguo is very usefiil to tW cdiameleon, for it uses it for catching flics, 
its favourite food* If it puts it out at a fly, the fly sticks to 
it: draw^ that is the end of the fly. It is very in- 

fereStiUjf sways from side to side very slowly, 

^ Its ejres mri ronud inats he^ It can see in whatever direction it 
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looks. Tliey turn roiintl, and it can look at something in front of it, and 
at the same time with the other eye it can look at something at its back. 

The Kafirs hate chameleons and sometimes burn them. They are 
afraid of them, for they think they are spirits. They are superstitious 
and have a story of how a chameleon was sent to tell people that there 
was to be no death ; then afterwai'ds a lizard was sent to tell tliem there 
was going to be death. The chameleon lingered on the ^vay eating fruit, 
but the lizard hiirried on and got to the people first, and afterwards the 
chameleon got to the people, and they were so angry, it had been so slow 
that tliey \vould not hear what it liad to sa};, but put siiutr into its mouth 
and killed it, as tlie Kafirs do to this day. — 111. Form, St. Anne's College. 


S#ri# Life. 


THE 


HONEY-GUIDE. 


The Hoik'v ( I iidimior indicator J beUmjfs to a small ramily id iutirt'siing' 

birds, remarkable lor their habit of guiding men and animals to the nesis ot dir bees. 
It is widely spread all over the African Continent, but is nowhere cnniinon. It is a 
dark-brown bird about seven inches lon^^, with a g’olden yellow patch on the shoulder. 
It is Ihorouj^hly parasitic in its habits, layinj^ its ej>es sornelimes in the m sl of tin 
white throated Swallow and sometimes in the nest of the Wood Hoopoe. 

1 WAS scoptical, at first regarding tlie good-will and aliility the honey- 
bird, and ()iily credited it with the same instinct that a swallow j'eveals 
in ac:coni]ianying a liorsernan on the veld and swooping up the grass- 
hoppers distiirlied hy the J’orse. I imagined that the bird let ijou lind 
the eolony, hut being such a skilled tactician, he conveyed the impression 
that Ite liad found it. But many instances since: then have distinctly 
piovcd the contrary, and convinced me that the bird will as often as not 
take the initiative. I can recall instances of it voluntarily appearing 
1 ile we were resting and persist in chiqiing cnlil one of n® got ixp and 
followed it, with an.swering whistles and coaxing remarks. Beaching the 
in-mediute vicinity of the bees, its anxious and fussy notes would give 
place to soft and coaxing ones. It would then become silent, and remain 
so perched on a neighbouring tree, waiting its share of tlie spoil. 

If not given .a share the supposition is that it will ‘‘take you to a 
snake,” “lead you into danger.” I have heard of many instances in 
which people have been taken to dangerous animals and reptiles, but I 
tliink these encounters or traps are merely the incidents inseparable from 
veld or hush life, and that were not one’s attention so occupied watching 
the bird and looking for bees, the danger would have been noticed before 
coming within harmful range and treated as an ordinaiy necurrence. 

Some Xative bee-hunters only leave it fohd on the last dud, claiming 




I — Thk Ci,vi»ksi)am:. 


Hi\m 1 in tlu‘ North of ICnj^land and vScotlaiuf . tho Cdydesdah* takes its name 
front the tlistriet in Seolland called the Clyde. It is admirably adapted for hill-side 
farm work ; is a fast walker, and cunibines power and activity in a hi^h degree. 



II. — Thk Shirk. 


The old Kngiish Cart-Horse, now designated the “Shire,'’ is the most 
powerful draught horse in the world, combining great weight and substance ; and 
ivS particularly suitable for brew'ers» contractors and railway work . 


LEADING BREEDS OF HORSES-l. 




III. —The SiFioLK. 


A sliuf t-k‘jrg<-d Cart-horse, bred in the Kast of England, and well-adapted 
lor larm purposes and artillery work. 



IV'.— The Welsh Pony 

An extremely hardy and sound breed var\ing in height troin u to 15 hands 
sure-footed, good pacers, and iiivaluabh^ for harness purposes. 

LEADING HUKEDS OV HOUSES II. 

( 7 o be concluded next month and followed by “ Leading Breeds of Cattle. " ) 
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Thk FARjMKit Boys' Pages. 


that if allowed a sliarc on the lirst liiul it will not look for iiiore. 1 liave 
known a man iind li^e (*ojonios in one day on those lines, Imt il is iju- 
possibJe to say if it was the same bird throiighoiU. 

The inter-dependcnce of hunter and bird is often carried to a line 
point. It is not by any means rare to meet a ^sative wandering in an 
-aimless inanner (»ver the veld, and blowing a reed whistle, lie is calling 
any honey-bird that may be within hearing to his assistance. 

It is a dull honey-bird that has not its little joke. At times it will 
■entice one all over the veld, and whcai one is tired, hot, too thirsty to 
whistle back to it, and only just released oneself aiid ])arts of one's 
clothing from “Bamba liiinala,*’ otherwise "‘i^amba Mlmigu/' thorn, it 
will soar away with chnckling notes! 

On starting an apiary a bee-keeper will often be sliown his own Imms. 
But when the bird realises that things do not tit iji as tliey ust‘d to, it 
will ])erch in silence over a hive and look sagged and sad. [cels 

sorry for it and would like to ask it to <1 inner and explain the new order 
•of things, if one could only talk hirdy talk. Perhaps just as w(‘l! — tiio 
•bird miglit give liis ^■iews on hee-keepers ! 

X, S. B. 


Birds of Natal. 


JIavk yon seiMi the Starliiig flying, with the sunlight on iiis wings: 

Mhile Hind the trees his caliiifg, in mournful eadonce ring-: 

Have you w'atclied the gri'y 'Xlilasis, like Hying fishes fairi^ 

Skimming o'er the waves of flowers, in tlie devry morning air; 

Or seen the dainty ll<K‘poe, with his proudly crested head? 

Fly as lightly as a falling leaf, his che<juer'd wings outspread ; 

Tie is indeed a kingly lord, and well may it he true — ■ 

^^That he who takes a IToonoe's life the cruel Fates pursue." 

There's a FiKjvva oddly hopjung, in his Idack and russet «*o;u. 

Tn the stilly siunmer moonlight, have you heard his fluty note? 

As from a jug, soft gurgling, the waters slowly mn. 

So he singB' of rain, forgotten ^neatli the ilrought-eompelling sun. 
'Then you know the cruel Johnnie, and you've heard his harsh "Beware!'^ 
Ab he warns the whole bird garden of the eoniing danger scare : 

In the bright and joyous niorning, have you lieard the Orioles call? 

IPs the sweetest, hrigldest music, and the dearest of them all : 

Have yuo heard the Twiddles twitter, 'mid the lonquaBs acHow fruit 
“Or the silly Toppies laughing in the fig-tree by the s|)ruit? 

High in the swaying gum trees ,thc dove® are cooing sweet ; 
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A Hawk abuvu is ho>ermg; a swallow passes, fleet. 

Then there's the small bright Parrot, his coat is very gay; 

And the Tiek-hird, tliat so oddly upon the oxen clings; 

And tile Tuiiean, with his red beak, and the Tegwan, quaint and grey; 
And the lliog-a-JlJog, shrill screaming, his hanging nest he swings. 

The long-tailed Sakabuln is flopping o'rer the marsh; 

And from the krantz above him sounds the (hvababa's croaking, harsh. 


ThB MBrUmhurti Fiower Showm 

A 1'K‘m:nd at court invited the Xature-stiid}' students to the flower show, 
and we all went from the Senior Infants to the '^'‘swwt (lirl Graduates/' 
For many (*Iiildren it was their first flower sliow, and eyes and mouths 
were n]M‘n widt*. The whole' as n sea of blossom, a blaze of (rolour — a feast 
of beauty. nev<*i‘ t(.' be forgotten. 

In tlio t'orvidor there were v(‘getable> tit ff»r a Lord Mayor's dinner 
and strawherries that ma/h on(''s moutli w'ater and were voted by tho" 
Mcrehi^ton boys ibo finest thing on the Show. 

Maims am# Motions » 

“ The world is so full of a number of thing s " 

Tiik yellow orchid is Kulopliia, very near if not identieal with hui- 
fJord, imt until the part of the f /ore ro/oo/.s/s containing the Order is 
pulilished, many jilant- (»f this order can not !k.» named s|H*cifieally. 

The beautiful tree near the Shepstone monument in the Town 
(hardens, ^faritzbui'g, is the Au'‘traliiin eliestnut ((VLv/ooos/e'ro/um Atis- 
iraJr)^ a very handsonie tree witii briglit red flowers. 

Tlie best tree for playground ehade is tlie ISTatal Mahogany 
(Trlrhilia pntplica) — Native name, UmhihhL The finest specimen is in 
the Miteliell Park, Durban. Three children can scarcely touch fingers 
round its stem ! 


The slirub yon mention in the school grounds is the pome- 
granate. Si‘e T?uskin/s *Troserpiri{f' (p 114) : wdsb you also to re- 

rVternber/*" he says, cause of Prospewpine’s eternal captivity — her hav- 
ing tasted a pomegranate seed— the pomengranate being in Greek 
mythology what the apple is in the Mosaic legend, . . Tlte potno- 
gi'aiiato remains more distinctly a Jewdsh and Christian type, from its 
use in the iKirder of Aaron^s robe, down to the fruit in the hand of" 
Angelico’s and Botticelli’s Infant Christs.’’ 
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Naias from our Juniors^ 


A Good Wonu eou Johnnie. — Two Dronlca shrikes, or bully-birds as* 
the boys call them, have been very destructive to iny bees this spring. 
Every iiioniing they have breakfasted in front of my hives and been very 
displeased when I objected. At last a Johnnie Hangman arrived on the 
scene. Now he sits on tlie hive, and if either of them dare to approaeli 
he chases them off most vigorously. — J. F., Maritzburg. 

[Are you sure that Johnnie is above eating bees? — Ei>.] 

One day at S('l)ool we found a nest It was a twiddyV. One of the 
Uittlf birds was lianging hetween the rie-t and the branch. Brown 
tlimix-d up. hm: iuv could not reach it. so he sljook the hranch and it ftdl 
d(»wTi and <in<* of tlie hoys (*anght it in his liat. We were all standing 
round to catch it. Then thev tried to put it back, hut none could get it 
in aL^*lin. All the time tht‘ mother was overheard chirping and cdiirping. 
Ai la^l Tailor ])ui if in again, and as soon as it was in the mother came- 
bnck.--rAT IJiTCTtri:, Berea Aeademy. 

^ Correspondence, whether in the form of notes, comments, or in- 
quirks, is inviied from readers, and letters of general interest will be 
published and replied to in these pages. All communications should be 
addressed to ^^-VnATon/' C.o, Editor, ‘^Xatal Agricultural Journal,^* 
Mariizhurg. 


SHEEP NOTES. 

Lnol; after the ti*oth of the sheep, iltoso with poor teeth can hardly 
he kept tlirifty. 

ITiere i.s no class of sto(?k that can l.)e nH»re readily improved V>v a 
careful selection and mating than sheep. 

Keeping sheep overfat at any time is injurious, and should always he 
avoided, and e.speeially the breeding animals. 

If the ewes are kept too fat l^efore lambing, they will secret(‘ too 
much milk, and this may cause a caked hag. 

Lambs will gain faster from the feed than the older sheep, showing 
that with sheep, as with other animals, the most rapid gains are made 
wlien thev are ,voimg. 

A sound fleece and liealthv fleece go together. 

Tf yon want good-sized sheep, they must grow inpidly while young. 

The breed of sheep for mutton is one that gives early maturity. 

A sheep is rarely valuable enousrh to keep after it is six years old. 
Fatten and sell it. 
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Meieoroiogicat Raturna- 

Meteorologtcal Observations taken at the Govt. Stations for the Month of Sept , /•>/(> 


Temper AT irRR<Fahr. Deg.) 


Kainfaix (III Inches) 


STATIONS 


j Means for Month 

i _ j 

Maximum: Minimum 

i 1 

1 6*5 

2 c 

1 g c 

s-s 

Minimum 
for Munth 

Total for 
Munth 

No of 
l-ays 

Heaviest 
rainfall in 
i 1 day. 

' r*all 1 Day 

s £ 

iS rt >■ 

t i 3 

lli 

— 

iS^E 

5.2 

-Observatory 


7 '2% 

57 -rf 

h7 


3*44 

9 

t * *i> 

9th 

i i- >4 

s' 13 

-Stangcr 

Verulam 






2*'l 

(i 

1*03 

rjth 

‘ 2 '95 

*■ ' 17 


76’] 

54*5 

102 

4:{ 

3*42 

12 

; *03 

9th 

, 4*20 

7*03 

'Umboginhviiii 


7 IM 

5b‘*0 

J!<4 

H 

4*52 

17 

; *04 

14th 


fl* 3 

Winkle Spruit 


72-7 

5r> 5 

!i.i 

44 

1*41 

1.3 

; *95 

20tli 

5’s2 

s'77 

Port Shepstoiu' 


7J-1 

f»;»*j 

115 

4-; 

3-5 4 

12 

1*05 

ir.th 

0’2i 

7! 1 

ImVn'/.anu 


74-.> 

5:,-t 

tlJ 

4t 

2 St; 

10 

l**il 

17th 


•: Tij 

MlH-Il!uvo 


u 

j’j’j 

to 1 

42 

3*75 

!.•» 

t‘4 

9th 

: ‘ 

7 .‘>5 

Bulwer 


().)-7 

42'] 

Kll 

25 

2 ' 7, . 

1 ,5 

1*12 

sih 


1 

Ricliinoiui 


7«e8 

l'i-4 

D4 

3ii 

3**il 

I'J 

’77 

9tl) 

•,*;•» 

» 

Krantzkloof 


Tr.-) 

55 it 

!») 

14 

3 ■^\ 

13 

‘9*2 

loth 

,’>■ 0 

7',:5 

P.M.B., N.G. Asyl 

11 in 

7'.;*.) 

4 S*o 


nt» 

*2 0) 

) J 

1 •<».") 

9lh 

t” ) 


Ho wick 


7*jm; 

4 7 2 

95 

35 

M 

7 

1 -53 

9th 

4*7 > 

fOl 

New Hanover 


7.i’7 

5 f.i 

94 

37 

2 ''I 

1 1 

19 > 

91 h 

i*:i2 

3 ■‘■2 

Krant/kop 


7s-3 

5 1 ’it 

02 

45 

3’ <; 

10 

I '!i;i 

9th 

3 ■«’>-» 

i*I-. 

Grey town 


< .1-0 

l(i'5 

04 ! 

3.> 

3*1 » 

12 

r-0 

9th 

I-,;., 

i-;/ 

Lidgettoa 


7.1*.> 

:i6v 

03 j 

27 

3 .),> 

!* 

1 -5 > 

Kt 

5'I < 

I--:'* 

Nottingham Road 



»i*a 

04 1 

23 

2 0.) 

.4 

I’M 

iMh 

t’:;2 

1 '7.> 

*Estcourt 


7t‘;{ 

45 *5 

y.> 1 


1 'Oij 

.1 

IMS 

loth 

rco 

•J'il 

Weeneii 


« <•.» 

4i*a 

103 { 

'JO 

fSi? 

H 

l-5t 

9th 

i*;-( 

2*1* 

Ladysmith 


7s-, J 


tot j 

3 4 

1 13 

H 

•<t 

9th 

! 11! 

;;*! *1 

Nqulu 


K, -J 

47*7 

02 1 

42 

2*.J7 

5 

I’S i 

9th 



Dundee 


7'i-J ! 

4 7*4 

04 1 

3 > 

1 *07 

5 

■ 1 *».)' 1 

9th 

1*9 7 

r . 1 

N\'wea.sUe 


>^2 2 

51*0 

0 i ! 

14 

l*t2 

1 

1*12 

I'Uh 

I'L' 

:,*'. 1 

Charlestown 


7] \) : 

41*7 

H I ' 

24 

2 09 

5 

i*S I 

I'-th 

•J- 

r *2 

Wyhvid 


7;}-7 1 

4'.»*5 

0) 

42 

2*7;i 

H 

2 3 t 

I'lth 

*2 * ‘ * -: 


Paulpietershurg 


1 ! 

4»t » i 

i 

13 


0 

*2*2 1 ■ 

9th 

*2 ' ' ' 


Ngonii Forest 


! 7^:^ f 

17’ 4 

i 

3/ 

( ' >3 

19 

2' Hi ■ 

1 7 1 ii 

,s* ;o 

" .1 

L'bomho 



5 4*0 

1 -S' 

4'! 

3-1 t 

;l 

1 fl,» 

JOrh 

It* 

I' .7 

Nongoma 


‘ 1'*’’ 1 

4‘.) i> 

0 > 

4 1 

2 -5 

9 

1-2' 

loth 

2*,'l 

r 

Hlabisa 


7vl 1 

5'4*4 

01 

45 

1-77 

s 

l-..» 

I'tn 

5 *’2 ' 

■.71 

Maiilahatiiii 


Til - t j 

12*4 

0.) { 

32 

2-S'i 

;• 

1 *il ’ 

9th 

;; .'I 'l 

ft"' 

Empangeni 


77*'< 1 

y'J*.i 

to t 1 

44 

3‘4H 

!i 

•9.; j 

9th 


i i *22 

.Mtunziiii 


St J 1 

52* ) 

or j 

40 

tj'4.5 

l« 

*2*0 » ! 

iith 

11 

I***,)" 

Point 






5- 4“ 

1 i 

1*35 1 

i 2th 

7-5 ■' 

- *11 

Ixopo 

' 1 

j 


j 

"" 

1 3*21 

1 1 

I'i.i ' 

) 

9th 

(■ i » 

5 ■ ; .' 


Metefffoloifical Observations taken at Private Stations for the Month of Srpt.^ ( ji n 



'rKMJ'PKATURK 

t In Fahr. Degs. ) 


Kaj.nf.u 

.1. (In Inrhr>) 


STATIONS 

c 

S 0= 

H 

3 X 

b 


HeavieM ; 
ruin fall in 1 

Srf 1 

.17. 


.iM 

6 i! s 

0 


Ci 

w 

0 

1 

(Uxy 1 

i *■ 

*t £ 5 



iei 

H 

y. 

Fall 

Da)- . 


^ y, . ^ 

Marilzburg Boianlcal Gardens! 


31 

2*tJO 

li ■ 


iHh ( 

1*5:; ‘ 

5*1) 

Ottawa 


— 

37 4 

12 

•9i 

i:ith 

5 II I 

7 '51 

M.iunt Edgecombe 



3 53 

1,1 

•01 

loth , 

i*4| 


* Cornu l»ia 


— 

4*4U 

.... 


• 

.5 * Ml 


Milkwood Kraal 


— 

3*04 1 


w,. 


3' 71 


Blackburn . . . . i 



3’ J'l 



' 

-r.;-* 


Saccharine . . 



;vi7 


— 


ri-.,; 


Um/.inta, Be.neva 



s*n 

ii 


Sib , 

ii ■ ) > 

! 7”i't 

R^Vt V'lei 

45 ! 

5 1 - 

' J 95 

a 

l*5i 

Otb ' 

2*34 

I 2*55 

*<>.*dara - Hill Station 

9*1 1 

:h 

2*77 

12 


' 1 -th 1 

I'a.i 

■: 

■ Odara— V'lei Siatian .. 

UJ 

29 

3*11 

It 


1 th ! 

i‘ij 

i 5-4 > 

W'inkcl Spruit 

9> ' 

4 J 

4*44 

13 

■9> 

29th i 

5* ->2 

4-77 

Weenen 

94 

31 

1*45 

2 

l*)l 

9th ; 

t*,^.4 

, 2*70 

‘Giant’s Castle 

tJO* i - 

42*7 i 

2*01 

t 

1*22 i 

9th i 

2*74, 

;■ 3 95 

tUmhlaitgeni 

i 

. - ! 

3 22 

1 ) 

l-Wj 

tith ; 

4 *32 i 

1 r-,,-.. 
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Com! and Labour Return, 


Return of Coal KaisHTtl and Labour Eitiployed at the Natal Collieries for the mouth of September, iqio : — 




Awrage Labour Employed 

i 


COI.LIERY 


Productive Work 


Un- 

pr<Kiueti\ e 

I 

Total 

<Jut|-ut 






1 

Above 

(irouiul 

j Below 

(i round 

Total 

Work “ 

1 

Tons (Nvt. 

Natal Navigation 


1 , 

! 71*.» 


; 

l.OHS 

2M.2 v» 19' 

DurbatJ Navigation 

ms 

: 751 ; 

U‘JH 

1.3 

1,(112 

22,616 - 

Lla/jilvilaagte , . 

517 

i 777 

l.'!M 

29 

1.123 

21,bl9 -- 

Glem lie (Natal) 

1H« 

’ fttir* 1 

75*1 

42 

7U« 

18.t*H9 1 

St. < i»‘«.rge'}* 

251 

; 5-»2 

77>ti 

10 

7Ut> 

17,21*5 ~ 

Natal C.'imlirian 

ITH 

} 4.*<2 

tHji • 

35 

(195 

i4,ur»H 3 

Soatb Atricau 

17?> 

1 4Iti 

5.»4 

2(* 

614 

11,611 4 


241 

i 

K'Ci 



6.^2 

U.ttoo 7 

ffl'ibane 

142 

: 3i:> 

4v» 

. 42 

627 

10,433 b* 

Burn.sidi* ,, ,, 

2.‘« 

' 2.‘<S 

5**7 

lu.5 

612 

1,<> 

Hatting Spruit 

liMj 

’ 329 

435 

4 

1.39 

8,791 3 

Ncui a^tli* .. 

74 

1 3u7 

3^1 

1*» 

‘ 391 

(5,502 12 

Kanisa\ 

HS 

HO 

295 

(J 

271 

6.1)61 2 

Nata* Steam 

,Hi 

212 

21*2 


292 

5,646 H 

Tala.ia 

K'.l 

135 : 

224 

— 

22 4 

4,201 lO 

H.alir'ngeirh 

7t. 

93 

lOH 

If* 

1S3 

2.364 3 

Wr**i Lennoxton 

52 

7*' 

12H 


12H 

. 1,654 16 

Utrei h( 

15 

; 2»i 

39 

212 

1 28 1 

1,089 16 

I b uar s ,\r)thracitv 

15 

14 

2'-* 

11 

1 

1 260 . 

Xa.ilbankl’ 

4 

i .H 

12 

lo 

j 22 

1 13 -- 

MaK.jti C'* Ki*pf , , 

5 

i 

r> 

-- 

1 5 

9 — 


iMt.’tt: 



! 

i 

*: 1I.M93 

j 199,379 8 

Corri-,p<.:j.lir.g Month, '09 

2,5(>r 

5.392 

7/.»5;» 

! ■' 

j 4<>l 

t 

I 8,423 

j 164,736 14 


i 

Productive Work 


Un- 

!pr«Mhicli> e 
Work 

Toi.a), 

1 

Total. 


‘ Alxjve 

1 Be\>w 

T.nal 

Aug., »t>io 

; Aug.. iacK> 


j (irrounvl 

j (irouml 1 




Eufoi*eaus , . 

i 255 

i 2o9 

444 

('.3 

1 !>\ *7 

428 

Natives 

; 1,U51 

4.319 

5,57u 

427 

i 5,797 

4.164 

Indiiifts . . ^ , 

. 1 pirnt 

; 2.135 i 

,S,7n5 

l*M 

3. .'139 

3.531 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. t IncUuWs August reitiru. 


CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Mines Department, Pieterniarit/.burg, Commissioner of Mines. 

7 th October, 19 u*. 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal Bunkered and Exiwrttd from the Port of Durlian for tite motuh of September, luio; * 

Tons. Cut. 

Bunker Coal .* «. •• 113.2^00 1& 

Ckial Exjiorted .. .. .. 19,556 9 

Total .. .. 132.sif} 1 


Customs House, Port Natal, 
joth September, ti)ta 


A, D. C. AG NEW. 

tv>r Collectoi of Cu.%t<>ms, N'itaL 
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Natal Aqhicultckal Jodenal. 


JRaturn of Farms mi Promont untlor Uoonoo for 


Luugotoknoss and Scab, 


Stock Inspector. District. 

Disease. 

OWNER. 

1 

1 Farm. 

j 

A. P. Craw . . | l^adysmiih 

! 

t Scab 

! 

i Natnes 

Roo«boom 

! i H. NicholKon 

Hooipooi t 

Ne her ton 



j 1 Natives 

l>. iefoiitt'in 

Klandslaai;ti* 


1 „ i B. .1. Neina' or 

Tylden 


j „ DA. Henry 

Kuvojse! Vlci 

,A. P. Cvaw and ' 

1 ; (iraiu. 

'i own Land » 

Murdoch .. L\dysiir.iLh 

1 ,11. W. N.l 

Li vest Home 

1 ,, 11. Krirchley 

Aviinford 

i 

N '.t VfS 

Davcl's Hoi*k 

F.iurii's Kiii i 

( 

'! 

Matuvann' K {> 
Oevondca 

j ■ , 

. W. M .1. Buys .. 

ICuit Knit 

i 

: T. Ailisoii 

tIiicobVi Liddct 


; N Meyer 

Klipport 

1 *’ 

C. Oove .iry 

Fiiiuipt-n 


O . I. Perry 

Ola .^l on BijCi 


! J. BruHCiiU 

Klaiid.M S)>ruit 

A. B. Ko.» .. Portion of Krttcourt ; 

' llatihiR 

Doornkop 


, (», Siuwriuan 

Woodln ds 


i ,, ’ P. van der Merwe . 

Vaalbaidc 


f 

1 \\\ Preto ill 

.Mount Alice 



'i Nativen 

auKi 

A. C. Williams .. L"tre-*ht 



Sparklspniit 



! „ 

t/(a*delioo)> 



1 O. »l. Meyer 
! D. M. M Pfatt' .. 

Ht>if ?,Ic(*p 
\ve terseil -n 

, 


1 Natoe^ 

(»unn r-i^* (I’r vv 




(Joi de U.Lip 

L.'W Irenor .. | A’drod 

Lun/isicknesH 

f* 

f ,T. T. Clloihier 

Whit eel iff 

1 K, l-ynn 

lJa;iihc»»de 

1 

Natives 

j Li.'i'.u Ion Nil, J 

i 

M 

, , N 0. 6 

i 

.*<cab 

.. 

.Mt. Helio 

. R.W I lit* ffdd Stratford: 1 

** 


and Uaveminn .. : ]S«*wcat<tle | ,, i 

Natives 

f^ocatio'i No. 2 

' .. 1 

W, Oiborn 

Koo pojnt 


U. M r.ii« 

Kon n>;sberK 

1 M I 

Unknown 

N« r iiandien Pound 

i *. 1 

a G. H IAAm 

Hedcltde 


Natives 

No inandieii 

’ 1 

11. J, Hearn 

Blackmore 

! , i 

J. V. Wade 

Maci'lesfltrld 


f). N. Yati R .Miycn . , 

U»e Kop 

: ; j 

Nat’ves .A' 

Jubilee 


R. S mnders 

Uorse hoe 



O. PluU 

Ou derland 

\ \ 

tf 

li. S. Miller 

A. 1 ourle 

Colaah 

Majuoa. North 

I 


A. Vaiiderplink ». 

EfiKlesclitf 



K. Meyer 

Shepherd’s Bush 

t 


A. J. vanWyk 

Oenom 



M. Udlyer 

Tiitham’s Gamp 


»• 

A. .M, van Xiekerk 

spit^kop N >. 6 



J. A V. Morris ,. 

Kr n 



M. €. AdendorU .. 

Kend *1 

j 


U. J. de Vin er*» .. 

Waterfotd 

j 


F. Meyer 

L o Kop 

i 


C. iiodso i 

Oariten Villa 

1 

«l 

B. d. WhkK« .. ! 

IjeiceHter 



P\ J. O'lslhuys^n .. 

River Bank 


** 

A. M. Crouio 

VI vtslaagte 



Dr. A. J. Abraham 

Hurrev 


ft 

U. J. Si W. Vutsmfin 

Foutitiiin Dal© 

' 

« f 

A. J, Uy» 

Hhianhojich 

1 

1 

f « 

:: :: 

0 ^Tree 

Feu * tain DaV, 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LlC^^CK.—( amtinued). 


JSrOCK Insi*f.ok>r 

District Disease 

OWXKK 


Fak.m 

E. VV, Dirk vn 

; 1 

Unisinga .. , Feab 

Xati e 


Gordon M luoria 
Jobskop 

Ver.i-a k’s Kraal 

K. Ripley 

, Emtonj.oieni 



Kwaniagw'arji 
Koiiin.iitM* a 

C, E. Walker 

■ PoUion (»f Eslfourt ,. 

W'm. Me Fie 


Highland.^ 

1 .uwla rids 



8 F. Bojihf.tf 


N ekerksfoiite n 



s. IL (». Ihitt 


Ntauge '» H' -ek 



U..I.K. Miller 


Beae.ai liil 



1 S. C M iia s 


M dan 8pniit 

A. Hair .. 

City and Taigeni „ 

; Native 


Bish< pKlow e 


1 Oovt. 


Golf Links 


‘ j 

Natives 


1 Zw7u«rtkop l.tK*atioifc 

J. R'idf-*r(l (aeiinji) 

Pan pietersbur^j 

H. Kohrs 


; A Iona 

K. W. Bwwlfc?. 

I>:opD ... 

C. J. We t» 


• R -eky Gteii 


, 

W, Whitelaw 


1 (iiemiuiir.e 



Natives 


' MeKeiizie 

.T, W. >t w.iit 


F. 


< eaiiline 



Moeder & muiw 


Zuur Plants 



M. D. Newton 


1 lb»udebutt 

K, .1, B. Hoskinv 

Riuliniond 

[ A. Wiivii.l 


. Ilainilton 

H. van Rf>D>en 

iiiibati.nn^o .. „ 

I 

Natives 


j Oriveipeimge 


DMsIon of Agriculture MoUemBrn 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


It is hereby notified that Fanners and others can secure anal) tical dcterminaiiups from the^ 
Government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol- 
owing scale of fees, which is subject to rcvisi».>n : — 

Scale I. Scale II. 

Minerals Tested for Phosphatk : £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Qualitative ... ... ... ... ... 076 050 

Ouantitative o 10 6 076 

Complete ... 1 10 o 15 o 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs ; 

Determination of i constituent 076 050 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents o 15 o c lO o 

Complete analysis ... I 1 O o 15 o 

Soils ; Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its fertility i i o 0106 

Complete analysi.s of a soil 220 l i o 

Complete analysis of a soil, with mechanical analysis 330 220 

Water ; Irrigation and drainage 1 10 o o lo 6 

Vegetable Produce ; Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. i 10 o o 15 o 

Milk, Cream, Butter : Fat only .. ... 050 026 

», yy : Complete o 15 o 076 

Wattle Bark AND Tea : Tannin ... 050 026 

Cattle Dips ; Qualitative analysis of i lo 3 principle 

constituents 0100 050 

Quantitative analysis of I to 3 principal constituents 110 o 10 6 

Insecticides : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent o *5 o 026 

Quantitative „ „ „ 0 10 o 050 

Scale No. I is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and whercr 
trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bana fide Farmers and Gardeners. 

All fees are payable in advance. 
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Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Direct or, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the nghi to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, ¥V'here such is deemed of sufticierit public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 

All samples must be addre.ssed to the Chemist, Central Expiirimental I'arm, Cedara 


: .V 

TREES FOR SALE. 

To encourage tree<planting, tran.splanls and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, I'ines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupres.sus, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 160 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kind.s, larger trees, or surplus sttx:k, when available, will be 
chargetl at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. l*rice per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
furnished on application. 

f*ackage and po.stage of .seed, when required, charged is. ywt lb. extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted for a smaller number than loo trees. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 

VTith a view' to the encouragement of seed protiuction in the Colony, otfers are invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi* 
heat ion purposes. 


SILVER POPLAR. 


Root .suckers of the Silver Poplar {Papulus albn^ can be supplied in any quantity, at 
8s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 

An imported Woollen Ikrsian Ram may be hired for the .season at a fee of ;f5, at 
hirer's risk, i'articulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be boi)ked 
for future delivery. 


WOOLLED SHEEP. 


Offers are invited for young imported Rams being Rambouillet Merinos, Lincolns, 
Hampshires, Shropshires. Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Communications relating to the foUow'ing subjects should be addressed in the first 
^ place to the officers responsible : — 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture. — House Master, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc. —Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters^ Holding in Crown 
Forests.— Chief Foiest Officer, Ixopo. 

Agricultural Seed*, Livestock, etc- Farm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara, 
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Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. — Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 
Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. — Curator, Govt Station, Weenen. 
Fruit. — Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woolled Sheep, Woolled Classings, &c. — Wool Expert, Cedara. 

Apiculture.— Apiarist, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWEU, 

Director, Division Agriculture, Cedara. 


OoYBrnmeni GoM Siorom mnd Ahmitolrs* 


PIETBBMABITZBUBG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Kates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the re<iuiremcnts of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re- 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in f«ir slaughter, 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


Charges in respect of Cattle and the 
Meat of Cattle. 


Abattoir^ 

1. Receiving, }>er head... 

2 . Killing and Dressing, per head 

3. Disinfectants 

4. Cleaning Tripes, each 

5. „ Sets Feel, per set 

6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each ... 

Baggiftff Charge 

1. Per Botly of Beef 

2. Bagging Labour, per body 

Hessian, 3d. per yard. 


Calves 
ip to one 
^'ear old. 

I Cattle over one year old. 

Rate Der ' 

MHKle head. head 

s. d. 

S. d. 

s. d. 

0 3 

i 0 6 

0 3 

2 0 

' 3 6 

^ 9 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

' 0 6 

0 9 

— 


1 3 

2 6 

* 9 

3 

0 6 

0 3 


Special Storage Bates for Chilling up (v 
^2 hours* 

1. Chilling Beef, per body ... i 3 

2. Chilling Oifal, per set ... ... o 6 


2 9 
I o 


* 9 
o 6 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Guverninent Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, MariUburg, 21st December, iQoii. 
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Employment Bureau. 


The Department of Ajrriculture lias received applications from tlie undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in corrcspondenc^a with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal. 

No. 119 . — Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J, Alarshall Douglas, Cltairman of the Koyal Agricultural 
Society of England ( 1905 ). 

No. 126, — Cohjnial, 35 years of eg**, desires to oljlain a position as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has been for some nrars ^ ith first-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best birds in the ( -ape Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
of incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

Xo. 1 27. —An expert fruit packer of fi)ur vear-i’ experience in Spain and France, 
and t wenty years Colonial i xperience, is open to accept ati engagt‘ment after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lotlging, and fare to and from 
the Cape wheie he is at pr(‘seut. 

No. 131. — Age 20. Was a si mlent at Colh'gt' of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
h«* gained a diploma. Has also won prizes for ljutter making at the R(jsebank and 
Fort Elizabeth Show< H.ts been in the seiviees of lh<‘ Orangia l.'reamery Co., 
Felhlehem, which he left on account of conditions of empio\menl not. being suitable to 
his requirements. 

No. 132. Age 37, Has had nine t t.'ar*> I'Xpfi iefjt <• as Assistant and Manager im 
I'ea Estate in Assatn, and has a tliorough prat tieal knowlialgt! ot tea making in all 
its Dejiartrnents. Would like to obtain an appointment in a 'Ifa Garden ijt Natal. 
Has a knowledge of several Indian languages. 

No. 133, ' -Desires a})pointmenl as Farm Man.igtrr. Has hatl a ll)oi t)ugh know ledge 
of growtjtg and packing fruit, also lucerne growing anti hay making. Has also had 
experience in Ostrich ami Stf»ck farming. 

No. 134.- Age 37, Wishes to obtaitt experience on an Ostrit h I’arm for a year 
Would be willing to inv est /'700 at the cfid t)f the term <\i probation, md tm the exi/iry 
of a years partnership would be vvilliiig to increase that sum to /ft. 000, 

No. 135* - Age 35. Has a knovvletlg't* of poultry ami bt e-keeping. Total abstainer. 
Non-.snioker. Good lefereiu es. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

No, 136. — W'ishes to secure employment on an Ostrich farm. X’erv gotKl references. 

No. 137, Understands carpentry and wagon making. Is anxious to secure a 
position on a farm. 

No. 139. Age 25. Seven years’ c'xperience in mi.Xed farming in Springfield District , 

No. 140. --Age 25. Colonial born. Has Inid 3 years ex^)erienee on farm. Two 
years in the Moot River I > 4 visit »n, and one year Dairy Farming \i\ the Transvaal, Gooil 
references ; speaks Zulu. 

No. 141. — A man ie'd man seeks employment on a farm, has had much experience 
with slock. Understands Native languag<*. 

No. 142.'— Age 36, Tea Planter, twenty years experience, India, Ceylon ami Natal. 
First cla.ss references and gold medalist. Expert knowle*lg(i of Tva factorv enginct ring, 
planting, and manufacture — New openings a speciality. Fluent Indian linguist, and 
capable bu:$tness man. Wishes to take over complete charge of large Tea concern. 
Liberal salary expected, and first class work guarauleed, Conospondcncc invited from 
Companies or Capitalists. 

No. 144. — Desires employment on a farm in anv capacity. Is the son v)t a farmer 
in Wiltshire, and has been in S A. since U)oo. Has had some experience on farms in this 
country; 

No. 145, — An experienced Natal farmer finds it necessary to h ave Ins farm on 
account of the near approtich of East Coast Fever, and would be glad (»f .1 f>osition as 
manager on an estate or to work one on shares Has a gov)il k«u>\vie<lge <•( gi uet al 
agriculture, and of all kinds of live slock, which he was accustomed to handle im 
Australian Stations. 

No, 146, —An expenenced stuck and agricvillural farmer th-sircs position on a farm. 
Has had 25 ycar6 experience of mixed farming. Speaks and w rites Dutch and Kivglish. 
Also h|>eakb Zulu, and is accustomed to handling of coolies. Good references. 
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No. 147. — Desires to obtain a situation as nmnag’er or under manager on a farm. 
Has Ih'id a great deal of experience with all kind of fanning, stock, mixed, and coast. 
For the last ten years has been manager of a farm on the Coi^Kf, and prior lo that he 
was engaged in farmitig in the I )undee and liarrismilh districts respectively, when 
he took many prixes for st «.)ck on various Agricultural Shows. He has had much 
experience with machinery also and nnderslands building. Offers first-class references. 
Can speak, read and write Dutch and can speak Kaffir. Is accustomed to managing 
Coolies. 

No. 148. — Has a fairly good practical knowledge of farming in Ireland, and desires 
to obtain a situation on a farm in this Country. 

149, — Understands farming and is a good Zulu linguist. Desires situation on a 
farm more especially as manager. Holds a certificate for book-keeping. 

No. 150. — Age 21, desires to obtain a situation on a farm. Can fence, plough, is 
handy with carpenter s or engineers tools, understands the Cream Separktor, has had 
some experience in hay making, knows how to manage a gang of natives and can 
speak the Zulu language. States he is not afraiti t)f hard work, and is strong and 
healthy ; is an abstainer and does not smoke. Will work 6 months at a nominal salary 
w ith board and lodging free. 

No. /5i.— Is anxious to ol>tain a situation on a farm ; has not had any expi'nencc 
in farming. Can speak Kafir an<l umlerstands lx)okk«*ep5ng. Is not afraid of work. 

No. 1 52. — Is anxious to obtain a position on a farm. Has not had any experience 
n farming. Is a carpenter hy Iratlc. Is not afraid to work. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 

The Minister of Agriculture has received a letter from (he Chairman of (he Trans- 
vaal Land Settlement Board, stating that he has been askctl by several correspondents 
in England if there are any openings in South Africa, such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Bromsgrove Colonial College an<1 other such training centres in England. 
We should be glad to hear from any institutions or farmers in Natal who may be in a 
position to t>flVv situations to girls who hH\e been trained at .such Colleges, when we 
shall be pleased lo place them in communication with the Chairman of the Transvaa 
Land SeltlcmeiU Board, 


Farm Appreaitoea' Bureau. 


Thk following is a list of the applicants which have so far been deceived by the Editor 
of the Natal Agricultural Journal from boys desirous of obtiUning posidons on farm.s. 
Farmers wishing to get into communication with any of these applicants should address 
their emjuiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy rtnd willing. 

No. 3. Age 24. Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

»> *5* Age 19. Ls desirous of learning farming. 

,, 25. Age 23. Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

>» 27. Age 19. Has had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

,, 53, Age 17. Has had i8 months' experience of fat*ming in Zululand. Speaks 

Zulu. Understands cattle and horses. 

„ 56. Age 20, Strong, tall and healthy, good rider, fond of stock, and has had 
some yeans experience of general farming. Small .salary 
required with board and lodging. 

„ 57. lias had two years experience on a farm. Speaks Zulu and has a slight 

knowledge of Dutch, Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

PREMIUM OFFERED. 

We have received an application from London in which an applicant Iltt 

desire to learn farming in Natal, for which he is wtlling to pay a prctniiim to a 
farmer who may be willing to take him on to his farm. He has had some tra*0ing at 
an Agriculture College In England. We shall be glad to hear from any Katal faritieca 
who may be willing to enter mlo an agreement with our correspondertt for this ptn^oadt 
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'^ataC HgvtcitffutraC §fouvtta£ 


Our Agrleuiturat Unions. 


Our const itution wisely limits us to agriculture* and prohibits politics* but I am 
Avell within the bouud.s in saying that thi.s Conference has ihe jg-reatfst confidence in 
the present Government fostering in the widest manner possible the true interests of 
agriculture without reference to State or section,” 


i'nr.N ti{,. oj till* Soiitli Afriettii Airricultural Union — 

Ml. I\. \\ . U\an‘^-~-in his {nihres^ ft llic ;h*lru‘ntcs iisM‘uiU{t‘(l on the 
ocrn^iHh (if liicir Anniml i'nnft*rcino last ii'omli in Capetown. We have 
eMractcj thi^ sentence ])eean.<e to j)nr iniinl it gi\es vniec not only to the 
M'hieh esi'^leil in lla* niinds of the (Udegatt's, Init also to the eon- 
fljlenre IVU in the Co\t‘rnnK*?U, so far as an-rieiillinal interests are eon- 
('eriKMi, hv farniers in prac tieally all sections of the country : and more 
than, that, it symbolised, as it wm*. or perliajis we should say it was a 
luv mouirion r*t I lie broad and svmpatlietic manner in whieh tlie ilelegaies 
diMCu.-'Oti ea 'b other’s motions, no matter wliat paid; of tlie country they 
liaile:! from, and tlu‘ gn neral .spirit e»r fair-plav — o\en of brotberliood — 
Avbieh ( bararieris(M] tiie diM iis^'-imis ri«:fh.t lltroturh. Wo have atlended 
hth<‘r (/onfereiK'Cs (*f tiie Tnior>( 'obmial AprrieiiHural rnion, and we liavo 
always bo<*n gratified (o see the friendly spirit in wbiidi de]egat(*s from 
scetions as fur a])art ns tlie Western Provime and Natal, Iflmdesia and 
the Eai*itern Province. ha\e nud and discussed the various resoluiious 
which have roine Itcforc them; but at Ibis Confevenet', in (‘ajudowru 
the first one under Fnion, llie spini of Vn-otherhood was even more 
evident^ and this was, in fact, the feature of tlie proceedings whi( h sinit'k 
m most strongly of all: There were, of course, oeeasions — thougli only 
one or two — ^wlien there seemed to b-e a tendency to forg<‘t iuter-Pro- 
vineial courtesies (as when (lie inevitaldo question of l>order restrictions 
on fruit and produce wa.s dragged in’) but maltcrs vane v(‘ry soon 
smoothed ovtu* and the spirit of friendliness ju'e vailed once more, 
trhroughout the discussions tliere was a feeling of ‘•T’^niou” in the air; 
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the (lel(‘^ates had mot as brother farmers of one great country, and the 
realisation of this was evident all through; iu fact, the proceedings had 
more the feeling of our own Natal Agricultural Union Conferences. 

^Jlio importance of those Conferences can hardly be overestimated. 
In the past the Inter-t'olonial Agricultural Union has done a great deal 
t>f good work, and has, we feel sure, hten of assistance to the various 
Colonial fioverneinnt^ Iw bringing before tbein the desires and opinions 
of the farmei^s of South Africa, but up till last year tbeir work was 
necessarily hainpmvd by having to deal with five soparaic Oovernments 
that rniglit possibly, on some (jnostions, have as many different points of 
view. Xow, however, two Governments only liave to he dealt with, and 
one of these ropresiuits the bulk of South Africa. This l»rings the Agri- 
cultural Union more than ever into the ])osilion of an Advisory Tbireau. 
and, as such, not only will its decisions ie‘ccssarily rcteive (loser atten- 
tion at the hands of the aut}i(u*itics and naturally result in more effective 
action than in the days when four sejmrate (iovernments ruled the 
southern portion of the suh-continent, hut they will also undoubtedly 
prove of greater value to the Government itself. A sympathetic Govern- 
ment, such as we have, naturally likes to have the opinions of a repre- 
sentative body of fanners, and the South African Agricultural Union 
will enjoy more than ever the distinction of being the connecting link be- 
tween the farmers and the Government. Uu’, (onsider the manner in 
which tlie Union is (vmstituted. Scattered all over South Africa wfc have 
a large number of farmers’ associations of varitms l;inds, and every 
farnuM’ wlio desires t(» make his voice heard, who wishes t(( become a factor 
in the agriculiural ])rogrcss of the countrv, has but ip join one of thes^* 
local associations, attend its meetings and take active interest in its work. 
All these Associations may l»eeome affiliated — and most of them are — to 
the Provincial Agricultural Union, and then they have the right ^o 
nominate a I'crtain numlK^r of delegates to attend the Annual Gonh'renccs 
of the Provincial Unions, tborc to bring forward resolutions wbieb the 
'local associations wisli to have discussed and passed for forwarding to 
(government. Those resolutions, passed by the Provincial Agriculiural 
TTnions, have in the past been submitted to the Golonial Governments, 
and we take it that in future they wdll be sent to the Provincial Govern- 
nfcnts. Each of these Provincial t'nions has the right to nominate dele- 
gates to attend tlie Annual Conferences of the South African AgrieuU 
tural Union— whicii is notlting more than an affiliation of the Provincial 
Unilons — and to bring forward any inatters whi<‘li may be considered 
worthy of discussion. In tins wav, every individual farmer in the country 
niay make liis influence felt in I lie degree in wbicli lie interests liimself 
in the doings of his own local aw.s(»ciation. Evidently then, the Prfr; 
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vinrial and Sontii Al'iicaii Agritailiural rnion^^ are representative iM^dies 
Avhosi^ deliberations are of very great iinportanee and whose deci-^ions 
must be of great value to ibc (lovennnent as oinbodving tla* opinions and 
flosires of tlie great body of farmers. To the dtdegates tliemselves all this 
/is nothing new, but the piv'sent is a timely o]»portunity for empliasising 
ibe value of these gatlKU’ings, for the t)enefit of ih«>st‘ farmers who do not 
iudoiig to any association and of those wlio, though members ‘d’ their 
local asso(tiations, take little or no interest in the work of these hodit-s — 
and of these, wv arc* afraid, th.ere are far loo many, in other Y)arts of 
)South Africa as well as in Natal. 

In this issue we ]>uh]is)) a fidl report of the ]>roeeedings of the ra])C- 
tuwn Uonft‘r<*ii(-e at the lieginning of last montin of which we recommend 
s*areful ])erusal as it ('outains juany ])oinis of in1ert‘st and rellecis iho 
work of the I'nion. We legret we are unable to j>rint tlic whole oi rlio 
report in tliis issiu*. from c(insiderations of space, and as we tliiuk that to 
eondenso it more Ilian we tuive already done would detract In'ini its 
jvalue, we an* eddiged to Hold over tlu* sec‘<»nd ])ortion ol it until next 
month. This report '^lamld he carefully studied. e-]>rrially by tliose of 
iriur readc'rs avIio in the ]>ast have been ^(‘cptical as it> the value ut the 
work done hy tlieir district association-'. 


Farming Progress in Natal. 


we last went to press the last of tlio •'Statistical Yt^ar-Uook- pre- 
pared under the old I'olonial (hmrnmeni luis made it*^ ap]>earanee. Th.e 
figures which it emilains refer, in tlie ca-(* of the section dealing with 
4tgrieulturc and live sto('k, to the year lOOS-O. The value of statistics is 
always better brought out Avhen eom}>arisious are olTerc'd, and in I’le 
year-book before us wo find an intt*resting comi>arati\e statement for the 
.years 1904-5 and 1908-9^ width throws -oine light uj»on the pn^gre-s '^r 
Otherwise which farming has made since tlie 1904 census was Taketi. AVe 
ilnd, for instance, that the total area of land under cullivaiion in XaMl 
when the last ret tints were taken was 993.039 acres, win 1st in 1901 3 
the area that was being cropped was 913,809 acres. Of the ]U'c-ent area 
approximately half a million acres are being cultivated by Natives, as 
eomfiared with 4?9,582 in 1904-5: Indians are responsible for )*?.009 
acres, an increase of less than two thonsand acres over the area for 
1904-5, the balance of 451,038 acres being culiivated by Europe an^^ (the 
European acreage in 1904-5 was 395,918). 
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Juniiijo' t(, tiie (‘hief production of tlios^ acreages, we find that the 
of mealies on European farms lias increased siiK'O 1004-5 by 
approximately 100,000 nniids, tlic production for 1008-9 having been 
797,82() tnuids (our forecast, it will be rcjricmbcred. Avas 800,000). The 
Natives prodiued approA'imately (lie same (juantity of mealies as the- 
European farmers ; the prodiieiion by Indians in 1909 aim)unterl to 
T(‘0.000 muids. The total pradiulion of mealies for tliat year, it is of 
interest to note, Avas 1,097, SVO, ns eomjaned Avith muids in 

1901-r). There has lieen a fine iiu rease in jn-oduction of hu'erne, wliicl) 
has jumj)ed from 517 tons in 1904-5 to l.7r2o h^ns in 1908-9. Pumpkins, 
!(•<»- w|io\v a good inerease — fn^m 0.890 tn 19,708 tons. I'he increase in 
r(‘i;ard to beans lias also been fair— 4,0;>8 muids in to tboOl muids 

in 1908-9. The produetion of waitle bark lias been nearly doubled; in 
l!‘0f-." tlie production Ava< lO.fi^o tons, and in 1908-9, 21,207 tons. In 
l!'0 |-5. 29.790 sliort tons of sugar were prodiu*ed ; in PM)8-9 the produc- 
tion Avas 80,T90 short tons. Molasvses, of course, show an increase as well 
• — fnmi 2,820.090 lbs. to 5.205,503 lt>s, ''i'he production of tea hOvS in- 
crea>ed fn»m 1,033,178 lbs. to 1,7 73.203 lbs. O'licse are the principal in- 
( K^asr- so far as croji prodm tion is concerned. 

The figures relating to cattle iUH‘. (O’ course, of especial interest.. The 
total numlier — in jiosscssioii of Ihiropeans, Natives^ and Indians — on the 
31st August, 1909. AVJ.S 502.212, a< com]>ar(‘d vvitli 000.903 in 1904. De- 
tails of these are as follows: — Owned In' Europeans: 1904. 317,092; 
1900. 210,412. Owned In Xativts: 1901, 343,159; 1909, 280.000. OAvned 
by Indians: 1904, 0,052: 1909. 2,880. Tn the figures relating to Jive stoclc 
the greatest increase nnticeahh? is in regard to sheep. In 1904 the total 
n'nmher of sheep in Natal was 008,378; in 1909, the nnmhcr had in- 
cK^ased to 1,008,990. Of this latter number the European farmers pos- 
Sfssed 910,990. Mules Iihat increased from 4.450 to 10,032; donkeys, 
from 2.4 48 to 10,330. Horses show a svlight decrease. There is a slight 
increase in ihe nrimlK'r of pigs, and the nAimber of those animals in Natal 
last year Avns 77,238, Poultry, we regret to notice, have decreased from 
1,233,319 to 1,087.707; and also, strange to say, the number of ostriches 
last year Avas less than in 1904 — ^03, as compared with 1,523. 

These are iJie principal features of the comparative statements which 
appear in the 1909 Year-Book, and considerations of space preclude any 
juore (Ictailed examination of the figures Avlirch the Year-Book cruvtain^. ' 
We may at a later date find an opportunity to go into the figures more’ 
nunuWy. , . ' ■ . 
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A Jffippf/ ('Jirislintf^ and a Prosperous Xeie Ycor to oil our rrn.dcr,^! 


Foroed MouMng of Honsm 

The ])elief h more or ]iv>^ j»n.'valciil, nmomr pouhrv-ko' [mm’- iliai, 
il! hoiis are foiv-ed io -Iom] their feathers early in the season hy i^artial 
.starvation, n lari’* r muithcr of oo-vr^ -will he }n’o<l\K'e<l chirin^i; tbi' whitvr 
than if tln^ liens are ulhoved 1o mcnili nninrally. ">or.ie wlm ]ia\e trivd 
to 'M'oreo the inonlt" favour the ]»raetiee; others r(»nhrmii n. Avrord- 
ing to a late number of Experhiunt l^folion 1Vor/r, one of the organs of 
the rnhod .States (Mlioe of KxjU'ritneiil Stations, this ]>oint has l-eiui 
at tiirious of the rnitcal States Kx]>erinn‘nt Str.lions. At the 
IViin.^y i\ ania Station t\v<» ]>ens of White la*gh<>rns were u^of] ,hn* th<i 
]air]MiM', and the C'om,;hision drawn from the results of the experiment 
is tiiiit “foreed iuoultijig seems at lirst to depress thoji j^!erea^e slightly 
<'gg prodmuion, hut ilie net r(‘sull- at. the tunj ol three inoinli- \\oi\i 
Jigainst fori*od monhing" An extensive experiment lias Ixa ii made at 
the Cornell Station, also, with tlu' jollowitig 


As compared with the fed iloeks tlio starved liens moulted slightly 
earlier and more uniformly: were in somewhat belter eoudiiion at ilie 
end of the inonlt; moulted (averag»‘) in slightly less lime: gaiiunl le-s 
above first weight during moult; gained slightly inoiM iu weight dining 
the year; resumed production somewhat more quiekly after moult: laid 
a few more eggs during winter; were materially retarded in egg pro- 
duction; produced less eggs after tlm inonlt was completed: ]vrodiuef] 
eggs at a greater co4 per dozen; consumed alightly less food during tlte 
year; had slightly less mortality; showed slightly more luoodimss; 
and paid a mxteh isinaller pi'ofit. The general conclusions were tliat w 'wh 
the methods employed with White la^ghorn fowls, one, two. or idireo 
years oM, it does not pay to ^Toree a moulP by starvation metlmd, ami 
that apparently it is good policy to encourage hens hy good care and 
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feeding, to lay during late summer and autumn, rather than to resort 
to unusual means to stop laying in order to induce an early moult with 
the hope of increasing productiveness during early winter, a season 
which is naturally unfavourable to egg production. ^’'In short, it ap* 
pears wise when hens want to lay to let them lay/^ 

I 

Flnempiilm ExpmHmmnism 

The Florida Agricultural Experiment Station recently undertook an 
experiment with a view to finding out whether the (juaiity of pineapples 
is affeeied l)y the kind and quality of the fertiliser used. It is known, 
is affec^ted by the kind or quality of the fertiliser used. It is knowm, 
fertilisers, and it, therefore, seemed desirable to ascertain, by analysis, 
if the same is true in regard to pineapples. The work was really a 
continuation of ]»revious investigations in eonnectiou with jnneajiplc 
oil! lure in which an attempt was made to nseertain the etTeets of dif- 
IVient fertilisers upon the quantity of fruit. In those investigations, 
it may he remarked, it was siiown that, with an increase of fertilisers 
up tf* a certain point, there was a decided incicase in the number of 
larger-sized pineapples, though the total niimlK'r of fruits was not 
materially imreased; and also that certain fertilisers assuredly have a 
deleterious effect upon the t>ineapple plant and lessen the quantity of 
fruit produced. The Station has now iniblished the results of its e\q>eri- 
ments in connection with the influence of f{?rti]iscrs upon the quality 
of fruit; (Bulletin Xo. 101), and we give below a summary of these re- 
sults, a.s they are likely to prove of some interest to those of our readers 
w'lio are engaged in pineapple-growing. 


The eating qiuility of pineapples, as far as this depends on the 
amount of sugar and acid in the juice, does not appear to he affected 
l>y tlie kind of fertiliser used; the shipping quality may be. Increasing 
the fertiliser slightly increases the sugar content and very slightly de- 
creases the acid. The larger fruits contain a greater percentage of 
sugar than the small ones, and a slightly smaller percentage of acid. 
The ratio of redneing sugars to sucrose is greater in the large fruits 
than in the small ones. The percentage of nitrogen in the fruit docs 
not ap}>ear to increase with an increase of fertiliser. From the analyses 
reported the following averages have been made up. The weight of 
the fruit was, in all cases, reckoned withont the crown: — Weight of one 
fruit, {>66*2 grains; edible portion, 61 per cent, of fruit; available JuieCj. 
92*84 };»er cent of edible portion; total solids in whole fruit, 18^18 
cent, of fruit; nitrogen, 0064 per cent of edible portionj adds 
as citric, 0-98 per cent of juice; reducing sitgars^ 2^60 per pent* 

.werosev 9'4T -of Juicej total sugcirs, 12‘07 per.cent^of 
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Fargmn^s Stmnm^gBihmHng MBoMnom 

In our OetolKjr issue, it will be reiueiribered, we published an in- 
quiry* wdiich we had received asking for further particulars of the stone- 
gathering machine referred to in a previous issue. We wrote to the 
Editor of the Journal of Agriculture^ South Australia, asking to be placed 
in communication \^ith the inventors of the machine (Messrs. J. and B. 
Forgan), and we have now received the following letter from Messrs. 
Forgan tUemselve?. The letter is dated at Port Pirie, South Australia: — 
‘^JJkar Sir, — A cop}^ of a letter from your&elt to the Editor, Journal of 
Aijr icfdiure, Adelaide, has be*»n forwarded to us, in winch you ask for 
price and partieiilars of a stone-gatherer made by ns. We are prepared 
to supply these machines in any quuiititie!: for t'oO each f.o.b. Port 
Adelaide. 


'^The machine is built on a V-framc (vf T-section steel, ilie bodies 
or tiues are fitted with our patent automatic spring relief draft, this 
being a elose-eoiled exi>ari.sion spring It in. long x If core x | steil, 
which is adjustable to any tension, and has a roller attachment that 
works uj) and down on the body, taking the tension, oil the tine wlieu 
jumping, thereby preventing strain on the implement or horses. In 
addition to being a gatherer, this machine is easily converted into a 
cultivator of lo tines, cutting '< ft., by taking out two bolts in each body, 
removing the gathering attachments, and fixing <>n a cultivattn* share. 
The machine clears 10 ft. when used as a stone-gatherer, is very strongly 
built of steel throughout, and is light of draft.'' 


Al BuiMln of Eniomologloml Romomt^oh^ 

Those of our readers who are interested in entomology may like 
to know that the Committee of Entomological Besearch for Tropical 
Africa has comnieneod the issue of a Bulletin dealing with the results 
of their investigations, which it is proposed to ymblisli in four or more 
parts per annum. The subscription for the first year has been fixed 
at 10s., which should be forw^arded to Mr. Guy Marshall, the Scientific 
Secretary to the Oommittee, at the British Museum of Natural History, 
Crom<vell Boad, London, S.W. The Committee, wdiicK is working under 
the pfresidency of the Earl of Cromer, is composed of the follow ing ex- 
perts in tropical medicine and entomology: — ^Lieut.-Col. A. Aleocfc, 
CJ.E.> Mr. 3E. E. Austen, of the Natural history Museum; Dr. 

A* (L Bagshaw^e, Director of the Sleeping Sickness Bureau; Dr. J. Rose 
Bradford, FJl.S., Secretary of the Boyal Society : Colonel Sir David 
Bruee, C.B., PALS., E.A.M.C.; Dr. S. F. Hanner, V.R.S., of the Natural 
Hiatprjr Muaeiim; Dr. It S. MacDongall, of the Board of Agriculture; 
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Sir John Macfadyean, F.R.S., of the K 03 BI Veterinary College; Sir 
Patri(-k Mansion, K.C.M.G., F.K.S.; Mr. E. Newsteaci, of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine; Prof. G. H. F. Nuttall, F.R. 8 ., of the 
University of Cambridge; Prof. E. B. Poiilton, F.K.S., of the University 
of Oxford; Lient.-Col. I). Prain, C.I.E., F.II.S., Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kow; the lion. X. C. Rothschild; Mr. H. Scott and Dr. A. E. 
Shipley, K.R.S., of the University of Cambridge; Mr. S. Stockman, (Jiief 
Veterinary Oilicer, Board of Agriculture; Mr. F. V. Theobald, Agricxil- 
ixtral College, Kent; and Mr. C. Warhnrton, of the Trriver>iiy of Cam- 
bridge. 


Halite PmsiBiiHsmiion of MHk» 

During tlic sriinmcr months, as a jimtaution a, 2 aiMsi ])reinat nre 
souring ami against danger of transmittal of disease, milk, especially 
such as is to lx* used for children and for invalids, should ix* )x^steuriscd. 
Most hoiusebolders sterilise tlie lionsehold milk ])y siin|)ly boiling it, but 
to get the best results milk blnaild be properly pa^^euri^ed. 'fliis can 
quite easily he done in the house, and wo lake from u recent Farmers^ 
Bulletin of the United States Department of Agriculture* a dcs<o‘i])tion 
by Mr. L. A. Rogers, of the Bureau of Animal Imiustrv, of a sin)|>le 
process by which past(mrisation may be effeettuL Says .Mr. Rogers: — 
Milk is most conveniently pasteurised in liie boiih.'s in which it is de- 
livered. T(> do this use a snidll pail wiiii a perforated faUe bottom. An 
inveiied ].)ie tin with a lew lioles puucluMl in it will answer this ptirposc. 
This will raise the bottles Irom the liottoui of (he pail, thus allowing 
a free crireulaiion of water and ju'cvent bumpitig of hot ties. Pumh a 
liole through the cap of one of the bottles and insert a ilu^rmometer. 
The ordinary (loating ty)»e of ihermomxder is likv'ly to be inaccurate, 
and, if possible, a good thermometer with the Si'ah* etched on the glass 
should be used. 

Set the bottles of milk in the pail, and fill the* pail with water nearly 
to the level of the milk. Put the pail on the stove or over a gas flame 
and heat it until the thennonieter in the milk shoxvs not less than 150 
degrees nor more than 155 degrees Fahr. The Ldtle^ should then he 
removed from the water and allowed to stand from twenty to thirty 
tninules. The ternperatxpe will fall sloxvly, but may be held more imi- 
forinly by covering the bbttles with a towel. The pxxnetured cap ahould 
be replaced with a new^ one, or the bottle should be covered with an 
inverted cup. After the milk has been held as directed it should be cooled 
as quickly and as much as possible hy setting it in water. To avoid 
danger of breaking the bottle by too sudden change of tem);)eratute, th^jl : 
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should he warm at first. IJoplare i])o warm water slowly with cold 
watrr. After milk should in all ('ases he lu !«1 at the lowest 

a va i ’ a 1 ) k? t e m ])e ra 1 1 ire . 

This method^ Mr. IJogers eoJieludeSj inay he e]n[>]t)Yed to ret ad the 
suurijig of milk or *-naim i‘or ordinary uses. It slioiild he remeinhered, 
howev<‘r, that ] a>teiiri>aliou does not destroy ail haeieria in milk, and 
ailor ]»asleuriset ion it should i.)e kept eohi and in a lieaniy manner and 
used as soon as possible. Cream do<‘s not rise as rajiidly or r^eparatc 
as (umjdettdy in pasieiiriMnl miik as in raw milt. 


The Morgan Horsam 

An att(‘mpt is being made in Anu rii-a l«» ivvjvr v. lost i- known as 
the ^Morgan luTed of Horses. Fifty yinnv ago and mois lin- Mnigan 
was a favourite amongst (Inase w]u> aj>pr<niated line {"gd’ormanon. 
iind ondurani-(\ and did not cari* so mm-'n lor -peed, in days 

‘nMorgan stallions were roeeived in the diow rings of Kontirky with 
cntlnis'asm. ^'e( during ilie last iweJity y^airs'' — we nyuHo I'rom a Cir- 
cular (N<e Ihd) roetmlly issued hy tlie United Stao‘S liuroau <•[ Animal 
Jnduslry — “the name (if .Morgan has been anatluimi :nnong iln.> Imr-e- 
)>r<H‘ders of Keiituekv, the breed has been rarely scam in ilio dioNv ring 
at State and national fairs, and the live stock Press and many lior-o- 
men of autlioriiv have deelared the Morgan to ho mi extinct raee/' 
Jfemarking uj»on the (aiises of this reinarkalde decline in a l>r(‘e«l of 
hor-es of outstanding merit, the Circular Ixdore us remarks tliar, up 
to tin* lime that liie mania for breeding extreme s]>c(*d in harness liorrcs 
inanifest(*d iiself. the <pialities of eonfurmation, >t\h', and emluvan’'e 
wliii'h the Morgan |>o»essed were generally ajipreciated, ami it was 
recognised that in (lie Jong run those (]iialities were worth more money 
than sp>eed records. With the track records of Etham Allen and Daniel 
J..amijert hef<»re them, liowevcr, ^forgaia breeders began to think that 
the Morgan <*ould he made a raeclnu'se, and the sjiccd craze struck tltein. 
The decline of tlie Morgan horse, rhe Circular says, may be dated from 
thi.s time. 


OonsMmrmiionm in Pig^nmMn^, 

A rn'entlv-issufid Farmers’ Bnlletiii of the United .Stiite> nc'itavl- 
meiit of xlgriculture coatains a useful sunttaary of (.•oiKlu--ions wliioli Ittive 
been arrived at as a result of experimeuts in connection with the raising of 
jigs in the Southern States, the climate and general t ondiUons of which, 
■we believe, correspond very closely with those of Xatal. Tlic suminarv 
reads as follows:— (c) Hogs cannot lie raised ytrofitablv on maize alone. 
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(b) While pork can sometimes be made at a profit when maize is sup- 
plemented with nothing but the concentrated feed, still it is not wise 
to use concentrated supplements alone, (c) Hogs can be produced 
cheajier when pastures are used along with the grains tlian wlien grains 
are used alone. By means of pasture crops pork can be made cheaper in 
tliie South than it is possible to make it in the maize belt, (d) The ad- 
vantages arising from the use of pastures are : (i) I’ork wiets only oue- 
half as much when pasture? are used as when conceBtrrtte<l feeds alone are 
used (ii) the soils are improved very materially as a result of growing the 
legumos for the hogs and feeding extra grain to the animals; (iii) the 
cTo])s are harvested (through the hogs) without danger of loss from rains 
and without exiieu-se; (iv) the hogs are under favourable health condi- 
tions ; therefore losses from disease will he lessened. 

A MbW OISOOVBi^ym 

A onttiiig ha? been forwarded by the Acting Trade? (‘ornmissioner 
ifoa* South Africa in London, from the Vaihj Mirror of the 10th October, 
relative to a new scientific process for accelerating* the growth of wheat 
discovered by Mr. J. J. Melville. It is claimed that by this proc-css, which 
«ffeet? the genu of the wheat, and other seed, the life force of the seed 
is trebled, and it is possible to get two crops a year off the land. The 
process is a se(.Tot at any rate for the present, but the Trades CNuninis- 
gioner is eiidea\(MO‘iiig to obtain more definite particulars, 'i'he (hiHy 
Mirror's correspondent at BurJihanoomCh'ouch describes a striking ex- 
periinent which has Ihhmi made in connection with this new process, as 
follows: — ‘^1 have to-day seen a field of wheat here, which is. in effect, 
a revolution, for ii is the <|i!ickest crops that ever grew' in England. . • 

This wheat was sown on July 10th of fbJs year, and it will Iwi ready to 
reaj) in about a fortnight. To-day it ia in full ear, only eleven and a half 
weeks after it wa>s planted. It has caught tip the ordinary wheat sown in 
spring. In the ordinary way, eighteen weeks elapse from the time wheat 
is planted till it is ready for reaping. Under this system the period will, 
it is believed, be reduced to nine weeks. - . . TIve seed was treated by 
n new process discovered by Mr. J. J. Melville, a scientist who has been 
analving ( xperiinents upon the subject of the vitality of seeds for the past 
three years. The process he discovered is, however, kept secret for several 
reasons. Arrangemnts are being made to treat seed of all kinds— for 
corn is riot the only one beneflited-^and they will shortly be placed on 
'the market. ,, ^ 

"^Mr, Suter, hearing of the new discovery, sent some of ^ 
wheat ^ed to be when he got it Imek, so^d It i» 
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fields, fully three irionths, according to the established idea, after the 
season for sowing wheat had gone by. He obtained five witnesses, who 
made signed statements tliat it went in on that date. Being country 
ix? 0 |) 1 e used to crops, they were very doubtful if tlie experiment was wise, 
to say the least of it. But to-day Mr Siiter was able 1o assure me that 
the wlieat is quite as good as that sown in the spring, and that, in addi- 
lion, oviing to the extremely rapid growtli of the c rop, Jie was not obliged 
to wc>e(l. ‘The seed/ he said, ‘was drilled in under tlie most ordinary 
conditions, liotli as regards soil and cultivation. Only five days after 
sowing the wheat appeared — the usual time is three weeks — and the 
plants on tlu* tlurteentli day were in such a forward condition that the 
ground bad to be rolled. The first ears were out on Friday. 16th Sep- 
temler— eiglit w'eelrs and th'ree days from planting. The land w^as not 
s])(*( ia]ly manured, nor prepared in any exceptional way.' *' 


The AaVy J/n*ror correspondent interxiewed Mr. !Meixill(‘ on the 
suigect of his discovery, and the latter's statement is of interest. "‘The” 
treated wheat was also tried in Saxony/' he said, **1)111 it was not planted 
until July 5^2nd. Identical results have been obtained. The process of 
' treating the seeds/' he proceeded, “takes three weeks, and it affects the 
germ of the wheat or other seed, and trebles the life-forci* naturally con- 
tained in it. The force 1 introduce reduces the >ecd to a more negatixe 
(elcrtri* ally speaking) state than it is normally. I regard the ordinary 
S(i*ed as being in an unduly positive condition. Nature, to alter that, 
has to take time, and time is money to the farmer. But that is only 
part of the process, and the rest must remain secret, at any rate for a 
time, I think it will Ik? possible to get txro crops a year off the land; 
one sown in March, and the other in June. Certainly that w ill be feas- 
ible if one crop is lucerne, and the other a cereal. I do not think I am 
itnduly hopeful when I say that I think in the future wheat will grow* 
in a manner that car best be discribed as on bushes, and each bush will 
be from one seed. It will divide the amount of seed needed to be sown 
by at least three, I made a test with barley, taking one grain. From that 
one grain I got 8^300 grains on fifty-font stems. The second rear they 
1^ one bushelj, and m the third year that bushel resulted in forty-five 

and a quarter buahals, all from one single seed in three years 

I can treat obtain precisely the same superiority/^ Mr^ 

MeltiHe concinded. 
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Jnter^Pro^lnoM MovmmBni of SwInB^ 

A Prodamation lias been issued by Ifis Excellency the Governor- 
GeiK'ral reinoviii;^ the restrictions imposed by Natal Procbunation No. 
20^, 1906^ upon tlie introduction of s'vvine from the Transvaal intd Natal. 


•GanB OultlvBilan lit Porto RIoom 

A recent issue of the IIV.9/ huVurn Bulletin (No. L, Vol. XL) con- 
tains an interestiii,ii[ aecount of a visit to the Guaniea .( -entral Sugar Fac* 
lory, Porto Pico. After describing the methods in vogue in the factory 
itself, ineliulirig the manufacture of sugar, the wrher prorceds gir»i 
some? account of the practice followed in the? actual cultivation of the 
caiK?. "We learn that the land is in almost every insiance pr(‘j>ared citlicv 
by steam or by hullock-driiwn ]dougIis. Wh(u’(‘ the stcnin ploughs arc to 
be used, as srxm as the canes an* cut tlio fallen leaves are burni and the 
land is invriutdiatcly jiloughed, harrowed, and then furrowed by lucau'^ of 
double moiildlHuinl ploughs. The canes are planted in tbe liotiom- of the 
furrows alaait 2 h-ct b inclt.»s afiarl : tiu* water, wIkto tliev are irrigated, 
is then run along the furrows .\s sonn as the lauuig (*ani‘s arc about 1 -’^ 
in<rhes to 2 feet high, elienncal fertilisers are strewn on the two sides of 
the clumps, and a small )dnug]i drawn by a mule is used to throw -ome 
of the soil from the banks 011 to Ibc? stools. Fntil tbe canes ure t'w* ad* 
vauccd to jyre\'(mt tlieir use, <.ulli\e.iors ar(‘ worked on tpe banks, in order 
to kee]> tlif* fields, as far as possible, from weeds. 


Food VoiuB of SoySoan CrnkOm 

Tile cii’cnmstarice that large <juantiti(‘S of sf,y.hy^tu) cake were put on 
tlie Holland market, tlie small amount of reliable knowledge available 
about its real value as a feed, and particularly the unfavourable r(?ports 
publislied by one of the Swedish experimental stations some time ago, 
Jiave induced tlve l>utc]i (-Joyernment to have fe(?ding tests held at one 
of tlieir own stations, under very special care, in order to establish for 
tliemselves the value <»( tbe various report.^ cuiTent. For this purpose, 
we learn from The Anieriran ITaij, Flour and Feed Journal, wliieb cou- 
teins a review of a report issued by the Dutch Government on the sul»- 
jeet, two sets of ten cows each were set apai’t, care having been tok^m to 
have the two sets equaling each other as nearly as possible. The one set 
tw'as fed on hay and linseed cake, the otlifer on hay and Boy4)ean cake. 
Tin following points are dealt witli in the report issued: The manner of 
feeding; various observations during experiment; the quantity of 
milk of moth sets of c*ows; the per<*€mtnges of fat and diy matter of the 
inilk ; the fjuality of the hntter and cheese and tlfeir xiuantitjr; the eotir# 
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of tlie ii\e-vvx*ig!»t of the cattle during the experiiuent ; the hinincial rc- 
hailts of |>oih luetUods of Jeeding. Il was ironelusively estalilislu'd that as^ 
n-ganU the butter there was no diiTereiux between the two products,, 
whet tier from the soy-bean set or that tWi on liu>eed cak(.‘, and ihe (puility 
a]>iu‘oa(*)ie(l clOvSely the best Frisian steam daii'y butter, c(/usi<lered tiie- 
best (^btaiunlhe in this (*ountry. .As regards the cl/j*ese made I'nuu milk 
Oi the s(»y-lK‘an set. there was no Cjuestion about inferior ^a^te, and the 
(]u; ijtiTv in hotli instances proved ihe siime. 

Vhnanrially it lias been estal>lis]ied that soy-bean, when o-lling at 
f. Id ]>er .lt>0 kilos, stands ecpial with linseed <'ake wlam the latter 
sel'- at f. l•^o0 p<*r 100 kilos, and as linseed <'aki^ sold this last r(»a.son at 
the ];.t rer-iiamed pri(‘<» and '••(♦y-b(‘an c'ake at f. olily. it ba^^ beiTi cal- 

< ulalc that soya l ake at the named ditrereiiec (d‘ ]»rie(‘ means a saving in 
feeding of n Dutch cents per cow jH'u* tiny. 1’he r(*poit' finally conclude 
tied Loicl ?oy-lt(>an caki' means a .-idondid fone feed for milking cattle- 
and t'lat it raid\s lad lilih* hojiind 'inoMMl cake, d'he result of the ex- 
]'* l imcut- t-arried on Immi* ladng so strongly in cmitradictiou witli thr?' 
earlirr Swchli.sli trials, it was considered expedient to go tliorougidy into 
the manner in which the ]attr*r were (-ar^ied one. when it appcanal Unit 
an u Idiiiorial (‘inaimstance. r/:.. fije feeding of green feed during the* 
e\| - dnvnis, had afitrwards aceounted for tlic less favourable r(\sults ob* 
trim d. Flesh trials, earrietl on sin<*e on n different sys1<*m id rations.. 
]ia\e eonfirmeil ihe Idgli value of tiie soy-bean cake. 


Government Traction Transportm 

Nreaiu and motor tractors Inning bepn imported by the (lovernment 
for tise purpose of as.-istiiig farm(‘r< and otlKM’< iu Xala! in the transport 
of tijeir }>roduee, applications are now l.ieing itniled i>y tiu‘ Director of 
l^’ran^port from ]»ersoits who have largo rpiantitics of goods rccpiiring rc- 
.moval in districts in which the roads and oilier eoiidition< are suit^ible 
for the use of sindi tractors The charge for liauling by GoverniTient 
tractors will be, for the juvsent. at thb rate of one lialfpeuny per 100 
lt>8. per mih*, Fainiers' Associations and others are rcfjiu‘si<‘d ti^ furnish 
particulars of the transport reijuirements of their distrief'^. and to give 
full information in eonivxdion with ojud* service, riz.: — Xanu* of ap- 
jvlicant: name of £ 81 * 01 ; clistanee from railway stntioii: conditiou of road: 
whether there are any drifts to cross: quanfitv and desi-ription of goods 
to Iw carted; date transport is required; whether labour for loading and 
offloading is available, etc., etc.. On receipt of siuh informal io\^ appli- 
ennfe will }>e advised In due course whether tiv/'ir work can be underiakem 
and when* Transp'ort which cannot in? undertaken 1»y tiiese tractors 
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if possible^ be performed by the Government mule^ wagons, for which 
rates Avill be quoted on applioation. All applications should he addressed 
to tlie ilireetor of Transport, I\0. Box 40f>, Pietermaritzburg, 


Am OpMom of iho Mmtmi Sprmy Poom 

The Government Bacteriologist lias lianded us the following letter 
which he has received from Mr. IT. W. Shaw, of Talavora, York, giving 
kis experience of the Natal Spray Pen, We reproduce the letter here, as 
it will doubtless interest man}’ of our readers. Mr. Shaw writes: — ‘T 
may liere state that the Natal Spray Pen erected on Talavera eiglit 
months ago is still working well, doing its work in a thorough manner, 
soaking the beast from head to tail. I consider the force of each spray 
5s doing good work in that each spray has from ten to forty pounds 
pressure to the square inch. This enables the dip to penetrate well 
under the hair and search out the ticks. The great advantage is that 
xxuir dip always remains frcsij and at the same strength; when the 400 
gallons are used you can mix a fresh supply, and your dip does not got 
foul the same as a dipping tank. The swing gate works w'ol) and is 
iietter than hars.^* 


HoM 0¥OP» 

Owing to pressure upon our space this month, due to the ))nblicetiori 
«of tlie report of the proceedings of the Capetown Conference of the S.A. 
Agricultural Imion, we are obliged to omit our usual ^Exchange lie* 
Tiews'^ and "^Figures for Fanners,*' wiiich will appear as usual in our 
next numljcr. We have also been obliged to curtail somewhat our 
"SSoienco and the Farmer Notes/^ 


His Exc(dlency the Goverrior-General in Couoeil has been pleased 
to direct that the administration of the registration and licensing of 
Natal Veterinary Surgeons under Natal Act No, 21 of 1809 shall he 
one of the functions to Ije exercised by the Department of Agriculture. 

A remedy for sore eyes in cattle and sheep is given in the JmrnaJ 
of fhe Jamaica AgricvUural Society ^ Jnne, 1909, and is as followstr— Wash 
the eye out two or three times a day noth a solution composed of t oz. 
of horacic acid dissolved in 1 quart of warm jwater. After three days> 
apply an ointment made of 1 part of iodoform m 11 # prire vase* 

line, the iodoform being thoroughly mixed with the 
partkdes are absorbed in 
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Mrmenia In Milk nnd Benfm 


KEPOirJ' TO THE NATAL BOAKD OF HEALTH. 


Thk Conuiiitteo of the Board appointed on 2Gth I’JlO — 'Ho 

•enquire, inv(‘jitioate, and report (a) whether the nso ot ar^^enical pre« 
])arations for eleaiir^in^ animals, of which the meat or other prodnets 
nre used liy man for food or as the raw material of industries, is, or is 
likely to In*, prejudicial to the interest of the consumer or tlie workman; 
{h) if so, to what extent ; and (e) if so, what measures should be adopted 
to abolish or to limit the risk’' — now* submits its inkrim report: — 

1, It appears that tlie likelihocKl or possibility of milk and meat 
l)eeomin)i( impregnated with arsenic, as the result of use of salts of the 
niotal as components or preparations for external application to kill 
ti(*ks, had not received mm.h or any consideration otherwise than as u 
possible fortuitotis act ideiit, until the issue of a report 1>y the Govern- 
ment Racieriologist in Natal, entitled '‘l)ip})ing and Tick-Destroying 
Agents, Part 2," This is attrilmtable partly to the fact that it was 
understood that animals g<*nerally w’ere dressed only at fairly long intcr- 
Tals, and partly to a general impression that aqueous solutions weie not 
ahsorbable, to any extent, ihrongh unbroken skin, especially in such 
short application, as is practicable, in the procos.s of clean.sing cattle. 

2, The Report referred to placed matters in a clitTorent liglit alto- 
gether, for not only does it urge the dressing of all cnltlo at ^nch short 
intervals as five days, but it discloses evidence that arsenite of soda is 
nbsorbed in large tpiantity by the skin in the process of cleaning, and 
is eliminated by the urine; and, further, demonstrates that routine 
<lreysi.ng results in a storage in the deep layers of the cutis vmi. u])nii 
which it is asserted that its success in lick-destroying depends. Tlie 
Report show’s that even so long as 120 hours after spraying jmctleally 
4 grains of arsenic may l)e rciMoered from the cutis vera of one square 
foot, and over o grains from the scurf and hair covering the same, wliile 
it continuCvS to he excreted in the nrino certainly up to 72 liours, pre- 
:Stimably much longer. This certainly afforded a priori grotind for ex- 
pecting that the metal wmuld be recoverable in at ]c?ast small (iiiaiifuirs 
from the meat, and especially from liver, stoinacli, and kidneys- ami 
that traces might be found in the milk. It was, however, priuiiT fade 
unlikely that it would be found in. any iuvportaut proportion in tlio 
latter, beeattae it >y»s known that the NePs Rust Dairy, wliirh a very 
large husinesa in Durban, had been using ^Ijaboratorv ])ip’' at >hort 

long period, and nothing had happened to suggest that 
the consumer iuul in any ivay been prejudiced. Against this, Imwever, 
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needed to he oif-8et the fact tlAt tlu?i dairy derives imieh of its milk 
from otlier fanus, many of whom iise no clij) or eleansiug process at all,, 
and perhaps few use it at short intervals. In the matter of meat it 
appears that, for the most part, animals which are sent for slaughter 
have not I)een subjected to any regular cleansing at short intervals, and 
the fact tlint no harm hod yet resulted from eating of meat was no 
guarantee that harm would not result if the process should become 
general. 

3. A few days after your Connnitter* was apjninicd articles on the 
subject and letters appeared in thes.nowspapers, the former largely based 
upon information and speculative ideas obtained from a medical prac- 
titioner in ]M(‘term^ritzlmrg. and popular a]>pTehension was aroused. 

4 . T(mr ('ommittee deems it fortunaie that it is able to demon- 
strate that th(‘ ap))rehension was groundless. 

Tj. ’^'our Committoc lield two meetings, the iirsl to decide upon its 
course* of investigation on Aiigiist ^-^Oth : tlio second, on September l^‘2nd,, 
to consider the results of its inquiry and to formulate a Report. 

6. Your Committee determined that the only suitable means of 
aseortaining whether the ])roduets, of animals treated wnih arsenical 
preparations for destruction of tic ks i\vv likely to lie ]>reiiulicial tt) the 
consumer is by analysis of a suifi(*ienl number of sairplos for the pre- 
sence of arsenic, and, if arsenic is found to he present to ascertain the 
ratio to a given quantity of the products. 

7. Your Committee accordingly arranged tr> obtain from the Xel'-t 
Rii'jt r>airv daily samides of milk f|^m ten specific cows, so as t«'» seelin'^ 
it both before and after treatment of the animals, and to obtain from 
a hu teller, wbo had purchased some fat stock from NeFs Rust Estate, 
the kidneys, and a portion of the h*er, stomach, and muscle substance 
— in one instance on the day succecdiug, and on the other seTon days 
after treatment by dijjping. 

Dr. Murison also undertook tc^ ‘ ve analysis made of milk obtained 
from various jmrveyors in Durban, .. the Towm Clerk of Durban fur- 
nished to tlie Committee a report b'ro; the Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
giving the results reported by the Borough Analyst. 

The Government B?icterioIog5st has also put in a statement showing 
certain other observations which have been made by him or on bis 
behatf. 

Mjx.k. 

8. The reports of. the Government Analyst of analyses of milk 
show that 78 samples vrere analysed: — 

A. 1 bulk sample from Model Dairy, Durlmn. 

B. 2 bulk samples from Katal Crearm^rv/ Tic*tennaritKbur^^ ^ ^ ' 
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C, 45 «auii>Ies obtained, one from each of five identified cows, on 

each of nine days, from Nel’s K .st Estate, at intervals of from 
82 hours to 7 days after dipping. 

D. 30 samples obtained, one from each of five identified cows, 
different from on each of four days, and two on a fifth 
day from NeFs Bust Estate, at intervals of from 7 to 160 
hours, after dipping, 

observations showed that, when 1/500 part of a grain was kidded to 200 
Keinsch^s method, and no trace of arsenic found, although control 
observations showed tha twhen 1/500 part of a grain was added to 200 
cubic centimeters of milk its presence was readily revealed. The results 
in some instances were checked by the Giitzeit method, and though 
some reaction was obtained on three occasions, the result was equivocal, - 
and if the reaction was caused by the presence of arsenic the quantity 
was k*ss than 1/330000 part of a grain in a tumbler of milk. 

9. Your Committee has been furnished by Mr. Joseph Baynes, of 
Nel’s Rust, willi a statement that he ras dipped all his stock regularly 
since 1902, but for some years only once a month; that formerly he 
used ‘‘Queensland Dij)"’ (composition unknown to your Committee), but 
sime Sej'tvmber, 1909, he has em.plo2*cd the “Laboratory Dip’’ every 
five days from September, 1909, to February, 1910, and thereafter to 
date, oiue in every seven days. 

Your Committee is informed that LaboratoiT Dip contains 0-169 
per cent, of arsenic. 

10. The report of the Durban Borough Anilyst shows that si.v 

samples were obtained from five pur' \yors, one of v/hom uses Labora- 
tory Di}) and one arsenite of soda once a waek; two use Erkenbrach’^s 
D.> once a week, and one this same dip once a fortnight. In one in- 
stance only was a trace of arsenic tod^Wnall to be estimated in quantity 
revealed. In this case the udders 'had been washed with dip on the 
preceding day, and another sample taken a week later gave no reaction. 
The processes of analysis used ?ciusclrs and Gutzoit's. 

11. Your Oomniitteo is of that the faint traces, if any, dis- 

covered were probably due to luttuHous contamination with arsenic 
rnbkd off the hair and skin, 

12. Your Committee, therefore, concludes that the use of arsenical 
dips at short intervals does not result in tlie appearance of arsenic in 
the itjilk, and that the practice is entirely devoid of danger to the t on- 
lumer,.. 

18, Yotti* Cominittee is unable to treat seriously the statement that 
arsenic was found in higher ratio than 1/100 part of a grain to the 
of or the 1 :lh. of meat. It is indeed impossible that the 
deppidt wiu copper wire was of arsenic, but in view of 
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the nianerou.s analyses wihch we have made with negative resnlts, we 
can only account for this by the probable presence of arsenic as an 
impurity in the reagents used. 

Meat. 

If. The report of the Government Analyst shows that no trace of 
arsenie was found in 100 grammes (about 3^ oz.) of tripe, liver, and 
kidneys of each of two beasts from Kel's Rust Estate. Seeing that he 
states that the processes employed would reveal 1/5000 ]>art of a.grain 
in 200 cubic centimeters of milk (a]>])roximately 1/2000 part of a grain 
to 1 lb.), it may bo said that arsenic is not to ho found in these organs 
of a beast. The analyses of muscular tissue are not compl<»te, but it 
would certainly l)o anticipated tliat, if an^^where, arsenic would he pre- 
sent in livtu* and kidneys. 

15. The statement of the Government Racteriologist indicates that 
even when, in addition to regular dipping and spraying witli Taihoratory 
].)jp, arsciiii* is injected into the veins in snelt large ^juantities as 21 
grains in seven doses in the days imnu‘diately before deatlu althcuigh 
the metal is present ahundantly in the urine, it cannot ))e reco\t*rcd 
Irom the liver or maseular lissne, and ordy in quite eq\ii vocal reaction 
even from the kidney s\ibstanee. 

10. Although your Committee is satisfied that there is no gnmnd 
whatever for apiirehension that the cojisumer will ]>c \n the slightest 
degree ])rejudiced hy the meat of animals dressed with arscnjf'jd dips, 
it does not feel justified in making a p<;sitivc statement tiiat arsenit^ is 
not } rescjit in tlie miiscle suiislance until the analyses are (‘ompltded. 

17. Although your Committee? did not anticipate that arsruiio would 
be found in anything but exceedingly minute proportions in the products 
of treaietl animals, it has come as some sur))risc tlmt no vestige is to 
he found in the milk, when it is a matter of eomiuon knowledge that 
many drugs and articles of food readily affect the mennnury scendion, 
and still more that no trace is discoverable in the moat, even at the very 
tinu! when its presence can be demonstrat<Hl in the urine, to gain which 
it must have passed through the general einailation. This is a matter 
of great s:dontifie interest, which, hov.*over, your Committee luis no 
moans to follow up, but does not affect the fact, with \vhi(‘h alone your 
Committee is at present concerned, that it is not found there. 

18. Your ComTnitt(?e has yet to determine to what extent arsenic 
may gain imtrv to the milk witli hair and >enrr from the flai^ks of the 
cow*, and to wlmt extern tlie arsenic m cntor4ng is solnlde. Tt is, how- 
ever, plain, from the work already done for the Committee, that arsenic 
df;es not enter into solution in the milk in this manner constantly, hikI 
if it does so at all the entry is in the nature of an accident. Any TOr 
€ults which might be obtamed xvould not affect the main (jtmslion, , 
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19. Your C’oiiiiuiUoe has also still under eousiden lion the question 
of risk in the handling of hides, and proposes to re port upon this and 
the matter of Ihe foregone paragrajihs at the next lueeling (d the Board. 

20. Your (V)iimiittee eajuiot eonelude this report williout expressing 

its very great indebtedness to J)r. ^lurison, Medieal Ollicer of iiealtli for 
the Borough <»f Durl.am, out* of its uicnd.'ers, for his a>ftistcnie<‘ in loaning 
the full services of a Sanitary Jusjiector iii his dtqjarlnxuu to travel 
daily to Ytds JJnst Dairy, and to personally sec the c.oavs milked, and 
bring the sanj]des talaui to Maritzhurg, and to dclivi/r them at the 
J-iahoratory. (.’oinmitteo is entirely satisfic'd witli tlie manner in 

whieh ilr. Smith performed the duties, and suggests tiiat tlie Board 
signify its appreciation to liim through the proper channels. 

21. Your Dommittie is ])leased to ia* able, lo phi(*e on rct-ord its 
ojiinion, arrived at after tin* most careful inv(*stigation, (liat tlie nimmirs 
and statements tlial liave appeared in the' ]mhlic Press on this ‘-nbject 
arc absolutely witliout foundation. 

On beluilf of the Commit tc'c. 

.Tam!> Ilv.Nroi'. (!jr.\irman. 

Durban, 22nd Scptcndicr, PMu. 

'I’lie ahov(‘ rt'port, whic'h represent^ an illcred ((.py oj tin.' (‘om- 
miltce^s draft, was achiptcd by the P»oard at its meeting Indd in Dutlian 
on ,2drd St'plmnber, 

D. liOBB, ScH jrlarv. Board nf Health. 


MDHE U(;HT IN CtlW IDU’SKS, 

Kxervbody admits iln^ advantages. >n far as lieaiiti is c'oncerucd, of 
an ont-docir life, lau just Imw mucli is dno to frcsli air and how much to 
llie inthieiice of sunlight it is ditbeuli to say. Sunlight is, however, 
known to lie one of tlie must poweriul, as it is one of the choa)»c>t gor- 
muMdes WH* possess; it, theref<»re, slmuld be admittc'l freely into all 
buildings oeeujiied by stoek. It is a matter of indilTerenee wdimlu'r it 
<'omes from the walls or roof, provided it is amjdt^ and does not fab 
direetly on the eyes of the animals. Of all tlie details (‘onneeted w.ili 
eow-hmwH, few of them have reeeivid so little consideration :h it of 
lighting. This omission has been in part due to the ('rronro'r l.licf 
that stoek fatten quicker in the dark than in the light; but, in any rase, 
nothing will contribute so much to cleanliness in the cow-honse as plenty 
of light. It costs little, and its value there is great, if it were for nothing 
4dse but to afford an opporiunity of seeing the dirt. — Junvu'i^ of Ihe 
Board of AgrkuUim (England). 
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Omlry'tiOiMIm-Tkmlr Typam mud HHmmapa^ 

mmut. 

By E. S. Davies. 

i(.4 Paper read at the Orange Free State Agricultural Judges Associa- 
tion Conference, July, 1910.) 

The first diflSciilty tliat struck me on commencing to tliiiik out tins paper 
was — bow to define dairy cattle, and my memorj' reverted to our last 
annual meeting when Mr. Bradshaw divided cows into three classes, viz., 
those that made beef with the food thej' consumed, those that made milk 
with it, and those that made the Lord knows what with it. The first kind 
of cow is a good beef cow, the second is a good dairy cow, and the third 
is useless. t)r to put it in another way and more politely, the first two 
kinds arc t!»e kind for the poor farmer to farm with — they will gradu- 
ally enrich him; the third kind might suit the rich man — ^and they would 
rajtidly ease him of his superfluous wealth. Dairy cattle, then, are 
cattle, the females of which have acquired — through the influence of 
sclc<‘tion in breeding, of management and of environment, the 
function of yielding large quantities of milk in excess of the 
requirements ’ pf their young, and the faculty of turning into, 
milk large quantities of nutriment in excess of what is required for 
their l>odily maintenance and indeed, often at the expense of their bodily 
maintenance. Strictly speaking, there is only one type of dairy cow, t.e., 
it has l)een settled by observations that practically -all good dairy cows 
cenform more or less closely to a certain pljj'sical conformation. As the 
l)cef t,vpe of cow is blocky, and, roughly speaking, square, the dairy type 
of cow is angular and wedge-shaped, whether looked at from above or 
fiont or rear. A kjiowledge of the phj’sical conformation common to all 
great dairy cows is important as it is the only visible sign of a cow’s fit- 
ness for dairy work, and a safe but ho impossihle guide in selection. 

It gives the keen observer also an insight into a cow’s temperament and 
constitution vigour. Good dairy cows are to be found in all breeds and 
all colours, but there is seldom any serious departure from the acc*pted 
dairy conformation. A dairy cow should carry her head well up, and it 
should be strongly set ^ a fine, flat, but by no means weak neck, fitting 
firmly on to the shpoWora. TThc throat and underline of the neck should 
Iwi clean cut and leah. A heavy dewlap is undesirable, sc» is $ ^#^7 
brisket The shoulders Should be well defiaed, then at the 
broadening to the foreana (wedgo-shaped, in fact) and let 
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Her bud)' shuuld be bolli long and deup^ depth Ihruugh the eliesit eu&uring 
good deveiopmeiil oi lieiirt and lungs, deep and long in tiie barrel to 
ensure development ol the digestive organs and the foetus, back lean and 
v.ell delined, Jiot necessarily as straight as a ruler, ribs well sprung, and 
v.ide apart. Strong Join, iiips broad and lean, nmip long and broad, 
pcdviearch well delined, and tail set on nigh, tapering and with a g<»od 
awiteh. Tlie thigh should be broad, lean, and well set down; the Hanks 
thin, llie udder should be large, certainly, but more important, it shnuid 
b.i? lu’oad and strongly attached to the body, not fleshy, going well tor* 
ward towards tlie navel and full and liigh behind. Tlie ptmdu- 
lous type of udder is undesirable. The teats siiould he of 

nvediuni sixe, tapenng slightly, and sec sejuare on the udder, with 
plenty of w(n*king room k'tween them, and not white. If the udder is 
full, they slioiild incline ^:light)y outward. Tlie juilk veins should be 
J;ngt*, tortuous, running well forward on lo the ehesi, and hranehiug 
ficeiy over the sides of the udder. .1 give j;ere a sec»reeard of |>uiii1s lV)r 
judging a dairy <'(»w, as approved by the Idepartment «.d‘ Agricul- 
ture. -• 

(Jeucrid A iiponvuv *.' : 


Constitutional vigour, sJjown by size, lieahh, strength, and aetivitv . . 

Forin.-— Wttlge-shaped, viewed from front, lop, and side 

Quality. Hair lull and soft, ski)i liiin, firm, loose Jiitdlow oily touch, 
with yellow secretion 


lem])crament,'-— Active and iiervous (ni't wild) as sjiown by move- 

inmjts of i^yes, and aj)pea ranee 

rorehead, broad and full 

Horns, sjnall and Jliie, not too long, set well apart 

Fyes, large and prominent, brighl, hut jdacid 

Face, lean, not too short, straight or <^lightly dished 

Muzzle, clean tind strong, mouth and nostils large 

Ears, medium size, fine texture, witli abundant yellow, secretion . . . . 

Jseck, long, thin and fine, clean throat and light dewlap 

Cfeost and Brisket* — Broad, strong low, and not fleshy 

Withers. — -Well defined, firm and lean 

Shoulders, tight, not fleshy and oblique ! 

X<fgS?*~Str4ight, sliort and fine hone (with broad and muscular 

forearm) w . . . . . i 

defined, lean, open jointed, not too level, strong spine . . 
Bairel.— I^ng and ftbs broad, well nirltcd, ojicn aud wed I 

defined .. .. 


'brhad> -^'ep, atrong.„nat^l , * 
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Loin. — Broad and strong 

Hi|>s. — Wide ajairt 

art'll. — i*roi5iinent and strong 

Ii*uinp. — Long and wide 

'rail. — [jong, fine, set Ingli, gmal switch . . . . 

Thigli. — Long, lean, no hcefmess, ihin ilanks 

Legs. — Straight, short, wide apart, fine hone . . 

Fon^-udder. — Fidl, hrontl. gtdiig well f irward and not fleshy . . . . 

riind-ndder, — Full broad, and going high behind, not iieshy 

I’eat^. — Medioni size, conical slripe, even!}’ placed, not wliite 

Milk-veins. — On utMer and liefore it, large tortuous, ending well for- 
ward in large indk wells . . 
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Although, as 1 ha\(? staleil aitove, all tiairv cattle art* of <int‘ 
strictly spt‘aking, and althongli i‘x:*ellent daiyv cows are to he found in 
most, if not all. breeds, still, dairy cattle are to he found chiefly in (*er- 
tain \riell-dfffined breeds, in the animals of wliicli breeds dairy excellence 
i« IIh' chief, ttie only, consideration. The he4 known among tiiese 
bleeds, and probaldy the mtist im|»ortant. are tin* Ih-it'slamls. ;\yrsliirt*s, 
(hiernseys and Jerseys. To these might he atlded the brown Swiss ami 
tin* Kt'rries. .Mention must also bo made of the Shorthorns, as there are 
tertain strains or families among theju oi good dairy'type, but as a breed 
the Shorthorns are dt'cisively a beef breed. Ayrsliires, (Uiernseys and 
Jerseys are small broods, the eows in gtjod condition lieing under 
lbs. livt* Mcight, Jersey cows in many instances g:oiiig, IkjIow 800 lbs. 
Friesland are medium (1,000 to L200 Itis.) weight, and large (up to 
lj»0o lbs. live weight). Kerries are very small brown Swiss medium, 
anid such Shortliorii cows as are of the dairy type, medium to large. Tlu^ 
Frieslands yield large quantities of milk poor in fat, testing about 
0-5 per c{'nt. T!u» Guernseys, Jetsevs and Kerries, .moderate qxiantities 
rich in fat, i.e., from 4 5 to fl per cent., the AyrsbireH and Shorthorns, 
fairly larg(* qtumfities of average milk, from 3*8 per cent, to d‘2 per cenl, 

I have nexer seen an analysis of brown Swiss milk. Coming to the 
question of management, it is neeesaary to liear in mind the influetices 
’that liave lieen at work improving the dairy ty|>o of cow, and tiuit are 
still at work improving her. Function is largely n matter of breeding 
or inheritance, faculty is only acquired through practice or habit, al- 
tlmugli a habit long continued through several generaiiom may becomo' 
fixed and to a great extent hereditary, Similariy a funetiqn-^ milk 
giving— may be so weakened through long continued disuse or neglect at . 
to be practically lost, as in the case of the Shorthorns of certain 
,Ahd here; comes ihe, question managemenL ■ ■ 
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with U8 m to suckle the calves on their dams and take tiie surjjlus milk. 
This method is not conducive to either encourage or inaintaiu a high 
standard of milk giving. Probably no one single influence has had as 
mucli to do witli the evolution of the modern dairy cows as the practice 
pf hand milkiug. of stripping tiie udder twice a day of its last drop of 
milk. Cows of the dairy breeds have had tlieir material function of milk 
secretion excited into activity twice a day for generations by Imman 
milkers, and as these latter — unlike calves — are voracious in their 
aj»})etito for milk, ami will continue to milk while the cow <M)ntiniu*s to 
se(*rete, slie is stitmilated to yield to the full extent of her ability. Again 
the efl'eet on heifer calves of dairy type of sucking their dams is l)ad. If 
the calf gets as much milk as it ought to in order to tljrive, it gets more 
butterfat than is go(»d for it, its milk secreting glands become fatty and 
weakened am! it fUMjiiires in its y.mtb a habit of laying on fat, a ha])it 
wlu(di remains with it when it joins t!ie herd of dairy cows. >\s for male 
calves reared in this wav I ofH*(‘ read a very true and striking remark 
that an ox naired on butlerfat, worth Is. a Ih.. starts lilV with a mort- 
gage on him he <‘an never (►vertake. Again, wltere calves suck their 
mothers. I lie nu-tlewl of recording a <lairv cow's \alue )>y weighing and 
tei-ting licr yield <«f milk is nuiden'd worthless by the ehuntmt of un- 
certainty intHMlneed. N<‘Xt comes the question of feeding. Without 
abundant feed a dairy eowV milk-giving function is useles'i or worse, a 
])ositive drawliaek to her. So cow can make milk out of notldng, al- 
though .good dairy cows will supply the wlicrewithal (df their (»\vn hones 
as long they < an. A dairy cow implies an animal tlait liirns the feed 
sIk gets into milk (*r hutterfat, but sbt* must get the fetal and tiu- right 
kind of fecii mid in jMoper annnuits. Tlie more milk a cow yitdds the 
i!tnT'c feed she requires and can ju’ofhahly (-(msunie. ft is a mistake to 
thijik l!iat tia' prohtahl<‘ cow is tin* one tVint eats tin* least and so costs 
the least to kee{». 'hhe ]m){ital>le cow is the oiu* that eats heartily and 
gives n\ilk in proportion, Kx])erienee in other (‘ountrii*s sla»w< that even 
betweiMi cows of good dairy ty]»e tliere are wide ditferenees in proilt- 
earning cap«Hbility, and there are scores of well authenticated iustanc(*s 
vvfjere ignorant dairy-fanners M-ere actually losing money ]»y feeding. 
The ft^eding question h m economic one, and the solution lies in flnding 
out which cows pay handsomely for their feed, and which flo not, T]u> 
latter kind have no bttsiness in a dairy lierd. While it is folly not to 
feed good cows and give them every encouragement, it is equally folly to 
feed poor cows. There is no dairy farmer among us, probably, so for- 
tunate as to have none Init profitable cows in bis lu*rd, and not one., 
either^ »o unfortunate as to have no profitable cows. Tlie tjucstion is to 
find out w'liich is wJiich. X)o you think you can do so by observation? 
Do you think that if von stood in your milking kraal every milking time 
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for the next twelve months, you could spot the cow that yielded the most 
imtter fat in tiiat period, or place your cows in anything like their real 
order of merit? I doubt it. The dairy farmers of Holland, Denmark, 
America, and ^'ew Zealand, jaen in comparison to whcni we are mere 
infants in dairying experience, found they could not do it by observation, 
and so the metiiod of weighing at stated intervals, or even daily, each 
< ewV milk and testing it for butterfat w'as evolved, originally, 1 tliink, in 
Denmark, whence it has spread, and is still spreading, througlio\it llu.^ 
dairying world. And it will spread here in South Africa, too, Sys- 
lemtitie dairying, tlumgh in its infancy with us, has come to stay, and 
cow-testing will follow as surely and naturally as day follows night, ami 
with the same elfect. The dairy farmer in the light of tlic snic know- 
ledge he gets from his cow chart can feed and manage his t-ow^ with in- 
telligence and prcdlt, and avoid the costly mistakes in feeding made by 
dairy farmers in other countries, when they were still feeding Mindly 
and in the dark as to the capabilities of their cows, Keveriing to feed- 
ing onro more, it is a mistake not to feed the dry e(»\vs. A good dairy 
cow will rarely go dry for more than tlirec months, and this is lu r eliaricc 
to repair the wear and tear and waste of tissue of the last milking period, 
and to lay up n re-^erve of energy for the next one. T am no gn^at be)if*ver 
in winter dairying. Grass is the cheapest millc-prodncing fo<*<l, and I' 
think it pays hotter to produce most of our milk on grass. Tint wlndlaT 
we arrange to have our cows’ milk tlirough the winter or not, the pecu- 
liarities of our season mnkes winter feeding of dairy cows an ab.solnte 
nece-sitv. 1 helieve that if our cows — dairy or otherwise—wero hronght 
regularly to their calving in good, strong (Condition and kc])t so after 
enh'ing, we should hear much less of skipping whirh is now so prcvnleni. 
To sum up, hand-milking, cow testing, and feeding, are, in mv opinion, 
the principal itenrs of management of dairy cows. They imply what is 
perhaps a revolution from our present, method. But I honestly think 
lltat unless they are adopted we had better stick to the native cattle or 
beef cattle of the dual purpose typo, ns Shorthorns, T?ed Polls, or Devons, 
and leave cattle of the disinetively dairy breeds severely ahme. 



The best breeders of poultry are careful to select the best Bhaj>ed 
eggs from their healthiest and moiSt vigorous breeding stock, nud to have 
not too many* hens with one rooster. 

When feeding with grain, this should be scattered among son^e lit- 
ter in the scratching ^cd, wdiich should be com^sed of peat moss, cut 
straw, chaff, etc., in order to give the birds plenty bf a 
about ‘to find the grain, ^ 




MACHINE SHEARING VS, HANl> SHEARING AT CEDARA. 
Showing^ the Results of two methods of Shearing. 





FARMERS' WOOL PRESS AT 





Photo. hj'\ 'J- ioMI. 

SHEARING MACHINERY AS I'SEL) AT CEUARA. 

Can be used for 2 or 4 Shears, 
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Tire Export of Maixe, 

By H. Moss. 

:(.4 Paper read at the Orange Free iiiaie AgricuUural Judges' Association 
Conference^ July, 1910,) 

I AM very sensible of the honour done to me in being invited to read a 
paper on the export of maize from South Africa before you. It is my 
first experience in the role of lecturer in this country, mi I sincerely 
hope that the contents of this paper may prove to be of interest to tlios(3 
present, and of some assistance to those who are concerned in organising 
this most important industry in the Ixvst possible mannbr. I shall en- 
deavour to be as brief and as explicit as possible, and sliall be very pleased 
to answer questions, or explain details, wbicli are not quite clear to any 
present. I think that I may claim to speak with some authority on 
matters connected with the grain trade, liaving had 18 years’ expcjiejiee 
in practically every branch of the trade in England, and 8 years* ex- 
perience in South Africa of importing foreign grain and exporting South 
African grown grain. 

At the outset let me say that the object of my solicitude is the man 
who grows the grain, it is lie whom I desire to see educated in these 
matter.s, so tliat he may understand his opportunities and realise Ins re- 
sponsibilities. First of all let me review the work which has been done 
by Cfovernment in eroating an export trade, and the effect so far felt in 
South Africa. In January, 1908, the Government of the Transvaal in- 
vited delegates from tlie sister States to a conference at Pretoria, in order 
to devise a scheme whereby tlie export of our surplus grain might be 
carried out on absolutely unifoim linc.s throughout South Africa, aud at 
uniform charges. I had the honour of attending that conference in the 
capacity of commercial agent expert to the Cape Colony Government, 
and was deeply impressed by the determination shown by all parties to 
draw up a comprehensive workable scheme agreeable to all, and hy the 
masWly manner in which great difficulties were surmounted. xAfter two 
• % work and mutual concession, a thoroughly workable scheme 

\va» evolved whereby exporters were hencefoirth enabled to I’ail grain 500 
miles or more to the coast port, and ship it thence to Europe, at an alt- 
: ' V round charge of Ss. fid. per bag of 203 !bs. This scheme was a really 
achievement) having for its sole object the welfare of the 
faring; Boubtlesa some of you gehtlemeu present recollect seasons 12 io 
If*'/ to years ago the country had fihe crops 
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of nulize at one time, and it was found impossible to sell the surplus for 
more than 2s. per niuid sack, owing to the fact that there was no outside 
market available: such times are not likely to occur again, now that we^ 
have an luilimiled market available fur our surplus, thanks to the spirited 
and geiicrous action of a wise far-seeing (iovernment. It imist he lu)rne 
in mind that the price obtainable for our surplus grain is a most im- 
portant matter since it practically determines tlie market price of the 
total crop, tlms if foreign buyers are pre]>ared to pay 12s. per hag for our 
grain, the whole of the crcj) is woith fully that. During IDOS and 
prices in Juiropc ruled high, consequently the realisable valtH‘ of our siir- 
])lus kept up the pric(‘ of the luilk of the croj). During the last four 
months, however, a sharp fall in prices in Europe lias occurred, and nn- 
k^s a recovery lakes plac'c shortly we shall find that our (*n)p this sinison 
is Jess vaJnahle than last In Is. bd. to 2s. per hag. The cause* of the fall' 
in ]>rj(‘ps was lower price's in U.S.xV., and free marketing of a large Argen- 
tine at a tiin(* of the year when the European demand is very slack. Ik-e- 
sent prices indk ate about (>s. per bag of 2tbl lbs. on rails Uloemfont(*in 
a* the average value of our cro]) to-day, and as ibis ])rice is gelling 
perilously near to tlu* cost of j)roducHon, T think you will agree witli me 
tlijit, as our coxport trade is Inyvond the experimental stage, wt* should 
spare effort to thoroughly ])erfect the conditions of our trade, and so 
improve mir tnetlmds as to attain a position to recomimmd the utmost 
irtrinsic value for our maize on for(‘ign markets. You will iufer from 
this statenienl a suggestion that at present wc* do not obtain ila* full 
value of our maize on Euro]>ean markets : ami I liave no liesitation in 
stating tliat in (»rdcr to S(*ll a |)arcel (d good maize on (-ertific'aie 

fiTia!" terms, we siinll have to lake less than the full intrinsit' value of' 
the grain. There are more reasons than one for this. In tlu^ first; phro 
the j’epufation of our Government cvrtificate suffered severely last 
year secondly, our grain is but little known in tlie big markets, since, 
owiuif to the smalln(*ss of our output and the multiplicity of our grades,, 
the big merchants will not be bothered with it. Last season 1 reeoin- 
mended certain exporters not to sell their maize afloat on certificate, but 
to wait until it reaches its destination, and could be sampled by Iniycrs. 
Tins course was followed and' much higher prices were realised ilian the 
shippers expt'cted, altliough there had been no quotable obange in the 
market. The fact was that those particular parcels realised the full 
value of the grain, which was Is. 9d. to 2s. per 480 lt>s. higher than the 
ordinary advertised O.I.F. price. I have kept in close touch with my 
fdd friends on tlic English markets throughout, and have asked sevwaJ of 
those in a very big way of business why they did not trade in South 
African maize; in each case the reply has been tj^e same, ; ^^If you 
want us to enter the market for South African grown rtiaize you must > 
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organise your trade; at present we do not know we shall receive on your 
coriifitraie; cut down the number of your grades ; certificate only really good 
(juulity clean maize; let us be assured that when we want cargoewS or parcels 
of say round yellow maize, we shall receive maize good enough to pass 
our forward contracts without fail : then w(‘ will ('oiiio into your markets.'’ 
Here vve have a clear expression of opinion from ju^ople who sliould bo 
our best cli(‘uts, and who are rjiiite ready to d(‘al with us on the best terms 
to (.urstdves, if we supply tliem witli that which Ihey require, in 
the manner in which they requin* it. It ap]>cars to mo that 
we are striving to )>e up-to-date in every hraneh of our argieul- 
tural Work, nud it surely Indjoves u< to he specially up-to-date in details 
relating to onr dealings witli our customers in ('ommorcial matters 
o[ Mich immense importance to us as oiii- export trade in grain. Should 
[.he price of maize on foreign markets fall a little lower, W(* shih find 
tlic'v is litth* or no margin of ju'ofit hetw(‘cn the cost of jirodiu^tioii and 
the price at whiih we can realise; when such a position arises we shall 
aj)pn‘( iat(* very k(‘en1v the value of extracting th(‘ last fraction possible 
for (»ur maize from our buyers, and it may so happen that by improving 
ciir methods we shall be enabled to secure iluit last fraction and so show 
a ]>roti1 <»n the season's crops. \Vc can grow tht* hi'si maiz(‘ in tlu‘ world, 
and it will in* onr own fault if wc do nut organix* our trade and improve 
(01 method^ so as t(> ctmimand the host ])i’iecs on ihi* marknd. Do md; 
forgot th«it a. small matter of od. ]H‘r hag on. say. tlirta* million hags, 
meaijs a differemn* of ji(‘arly €10.00(1 om* way or tin* ot !u‘r. and it is well 
Worth k(*(qnng in the country. ( Hear, hear.) 1"hc stains (d' tiu* graders 
at tl'c pr)rt< is a matter which demands very serious cnnsidcrati(*n. and 
I sh/ocvfdy ho]-n‘ it may he taken u]) by (JoveriimenI al an early date and 
]d;ho;{ npnii a sound fooling. At the ]m*sent moment 1h(‘rc is only one 
grader who' d(‘^(^tl*s his wholi* time to tin* work of grading and win* re- 
(civrs a lixed salary : at the oilun* |)oits ila* gradi'is are men who arc 
engaged in l>nsine*s on their own account, and who do grading work 
when r(*quircd at so much ]Kn‘ day. AVhen yon consid(*r the vast import- 
anc(‘ to the export trade of absolnte ('ontideiice in the inii‘gi‘ity ot onr 
'Government certificatep, on the part (»f the foreign buyers. T think you 
will corudude that the graders sliould lx* solely novernnient servants. 
Out Cioveimment (^ertifieato sliould he sucli that foreign buyers will accent 
it eagerly, knowing it to bo n reliable guarantee of quality and condition, 
issued by a grain expert placed above suspicion by virtue of bis office, 
bis personal character and his salary. (Applause.) Another important 
point is the multiplicity of onr grades: we shall never indinc tlio foreign 
corn trade papers and lists to quote our grain so long as we have 12 
grades; the big firms in the trade will not be troubDd with them, ’when 
Argentine ships entirely one grade and that a first-rate one: and other 
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countries, with treble our output, offer only one standard of equality. 
Tliere is no reason wiiy we should not sliip out of tJie country 
any and all kinds of mixtures uncertified and unclassed- Merchants 
can sell them on their Oivn samples, but let our certificated 
classed gi-ain be very good and the classes few in number. 
Farmers will soon realise that maize, uniform in character, appear- 
ance and colour, well prepared for market, is a better asset under all 
conditions than the extraordinary mixtures with which we have to deal at 
the port of shipment only too often. I can assure you that a small paivel 
of say 20\) bags has been known to comprise large white flat, small round 
yellows, small pointed yellows, small round whites, flat and round blue 
grains, and round 1)1 ood red grains, idiis about 15 per cent, of broken 
grain, Iiusks and bits of cob, as well as sand in quantities. For my own 
part I should like to see our certificated round 3 'ellow and flat yellow 
Toaize of siu^h good qualit.y as to pass as ‘’contract corn*’ of tiio 
English markets, and I will try to make it clear to ,you why. On ihe 
Liverpool and London markets tliere is always business being done in 
maize and wheat options or futures. 

Two kinds of maize options are dealt in, viz.. Flat American mixed, 
and Koimtl Yellow, chiefly Argentine. An option consists of 5.000 ccii- 
tials (2,500 bags) and can be bought or sold for delivery during ajiy 
month desired for about nine months ahead; that wliich is dealt in is 
contract corn, on delivered terms. It j.« tondcrable to the buyer on any 
day during the month contracted for. The buyer knows exactly what ho 
will get when he buys, consequently, maize fully up to tl)e standard of 
contract (*orn, has a distinctly enhanced value over maize slightly inferior 
to it, Tljesc options serve a very useful purpose, are very largely utilised 
for covering pur])osos, besides being the most sensitive indicators of the 
state of tlie market. The fact that ccnlract corn is always the most sale- 
able kind of maize in barge lines causes it to realise top prices. I do not 
mean to say that under any and every condition contract grain always 
realises the highest price of any kind on the market, for it does not. For 
instance, there may be a sudden sharp demand for choice white flat 
maize, and only a very small supply. In this class a fancy price may be 
realised for that which is available; yet when that special requirement be- 
fulfilled, and a large parcel be offered for immediate saile, it may prove 
to be a matter of nmeh difficulty to find a buyer even^isit a much lower 
price, owing to its not being an every day and all da)^ trading 
E<\.ud yellow Or flat yellow maize of contract quality is readily saleable 
at all times in enomions quantities at fairly staple prices. I fully expect 
to grain market held regularly in Bloemfontein ere long, ted 
dealt in verv largely on tlie jnontlily delivery prihoi]^1e ; when that time 
comes we shtdl not want more than about three or four grades, I 
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assure you. At the beginning of this paper 1 stated that the chief object 
of iriy solicitude was tlie farmer. But there is another party with mucli 
fo say on the export subject, and that is the merchant. AV'ell, gentlemen^ 
I submit that merchants can take cave of themselves, and do not require 
the care and assistance of the Government in the same way that the 
farmer does. As a matter of fact there are certain merchants in South 
Africa to-day who would like to see Government control removed from 
the maize export trade for it would prove to be a much more profitable 
business to them if there were no graders and no standards; they could 
then arrange matters with their European agents, sending tlieir own 
samples on whicli to sell, and could make their own terms with the 
farmers who would have little or no idea what was going on. Ender 
these circninstances the small merchants who might like to export maize 
Avould [)e placed at a great disadvantage since they would be unable to 
work such business satisfactoiily owing to want of capital. Under pre- 
sent C(»ndition8 it is exceedingly diflBcult for any merchaHt to make a very 
large profit out of this trade without undertaking undue risks in the way 
of speculation. Meanwhile merchants serve a most useful purpose, for 
they are the distributors of the grain and in the course of their business 
they realise enough profit to make it worth their while. Of one thing I 
am ( onfident, that the merchants are the proi)er channels through which 
(listrihution should be effected if the best results are to be secured. I 
have met with large growers of grain in this country who state that they 
will sliip their grain to London or Antwerp for sale through tlieir own 
brokers there, but I always point out our merchants here arc in touch 
with the consumers of the grain in every centre in the British Isles,. 
Franc e, Holland. Germany and 'Xorway, consequently they arc in a better 
position to give the best price on the spot, for they know which market 
is most in need of grain. Suppose a farmer Imving 5,000 bags of fine 
maize had shipped the same to London earh' in May, it would have struck 
a very bad market indeed and would have realised fully 2s. pe; l>ag less 
than could have boon obtained here for it previous to shipment. 
Merchants do not make such huge profits out of business of this kind as 
many people think, and it frequently happens that a bare profit of 2J per 
^cent. is all that can be made out of it by exporters. If it were not for 
the dimensions of the trade it would not pay such people to go into the 
business when all the risks and the numerous small charges come to be 
dediucted from the apparent profit. I do not want you to think that the 
last port of this paper contradicts statements made earlier on, when I 
referred to the advice I gave certain exporters last year. The advice in 
question was given in consequence of the very unsatisfactory state into 
which this trade had drifted. I mainlain that the gi*owers of the grain 
phould sell to bimrs on the spot. The latter will most probably sell it. 
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before they luive actually bought it, at a very small profit, to that market 
vhenee the best price is obtainable ; growers will obtain prompt cash and 
run no risk of falling markets, bad debts, deterioration of the grain dur- 
ing the voyage oversea, and other contingencies. Merchants are the dis- 
tributors tlie world over. In no country in the world is the farmer the 
oversea distributor of his own produce, and in my opinion tlie old adage 
of the shoemaker sticking to his last liolds good in this connection. "With 
fair grade organised on the most up-to-date lines, our certificates a 
thorouglily reliable document, our output increased enormously, we shall 
liave the biggest merchants in the grain markets of the world competing 
for our maize, small men and men in a big w^ay of Imsiness all anxious to 
give tlio last lialfpenny per bag for the farmers’ ^rain, and if lliev will 
not give liini a liigh enougli ])ri(’e bis reply wdll bo ‘^Tk zn 1 mij mielies te 
markt op vier voet stuur.” 


W in:x A Mauk js in Foal. — The signs by which a marc may be 
known To be .11 foal are, as a rule, many and various, l)itl those wjii('h so 
decidedly imlirato tiiat stale in one may be in part, and in some iu- 
Ktances wholly, alisent in oliiers. 'I'his is especially ihe case will) vt^gaid 
to the outward manifestations. Knlargcmont of tJie al»(loinen, wliicli is 
such a. striking feaiure of ]>regnan(‘y, may be liardly ()eri‘fptiblc ijj }onng 
juares with their lirst f(;al. (hi the oilier hand, in old matrons who 
have home a niim))'.'!’ <d' foals llie jiatural erilargemoit of the barrel 
is so lons.derable tliat ilie diagnosis of lier condition from this point 
is dilliciill and in some eases inijjossible. If, houvvm*, W(‘ look beyond 
this, iJicii ehanges of a- well-defined eliaraciia* are seen in altered tem- 
};erameut as widi as in tlie size and form of certain jiarts, and, later, 
in the inariilestation oi tin.' increased action of particnlar organs. Tlie 
mare in foal hjses her skittishness, and l>econies somewhat dull and rest- 
ful; there is no returu of oestrum. This, liowever, is not alwavs a sign 
.of pn^gTiancy, and most breeders can furiiisli examples of iuar(\s while 
in foal mating again, t\hile the date of birth of the foal elearly shows 
it to have been got at a former service. Mares that are in foal are 
noticed to beconn* lazy^ tludr apjietite jncreast?s, and they lay on flesh 
and take on a perceptibly altered form of thi' barrel, the lower surfaci? 
showing a strikingly prominent outline with a tendency to liecome 
^angular. AVJien at work and receiving a full ration of grain marcs do 
not lot down so soon nor so decidedly as others at grass. The bracing 
influence of condition is more in o]jeration, and the muscles of tlie 
abdomen are more tense and give more support to its contents.— 
{Ayriculiural Gcmite, London.) 
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ANXITAL COXFKI.’ENCE IX CAPETOWN. 


DETAILS OF TJIE PJfOCEEDlXOS. 


}’rN(n'Lrvi-UY at ten n'oluck on the morning of Tuesday, 1st Xovcinber’ 
the lnter-(,V>!onia,! Agricultural I'nioii of Soutli Africa met at t!ie Cham- 
ber of Commerce Rooms, Capetown. The President of llie Union (Mr. 
Fi. tv. Evans, Xatal) was in the chair, and the following delegates were 
present: — 

Cnpa Co/o////.— -Messis. (J. ('. Lee, H..n. P. VV. tlidian, C. L. S. 
Ldrneades, 0. E. 0. Evans, T. T. Hoole, C. W. If. Kohler. R. IE Struben, 
•I. Starke, R. Watson, A. Xoble Jack. W^ Rnbidge. T. A. Stephens. 

Tre/isreo/.— Messrs. W'. Pott, F. S. Xieholson, E. W'. Hunt, M. Lo.-h- 
head, W. If. Poulteney. 

Orani/p Free Sfafe. — Messrs. (!. ,\. Kolhe. P. Swanepoel, T. Eariy. 
M. J. .Touliert. 

Ao/o/.—Me.ssrs. E. W’. 1-Xans (President). C. U. Alitcliell, J. Mar- 
wick. Jas. King, Jno. Moon. J. Scott, J. C. Itcster. IT. Bazley. C. C. Mac- 
Kenzi(', Wh J. S. MacKenzie. 

7?//od«.siVt.— M(“ssrs. R. \. Fletcher. C. B. (jwvnne. C. S. Jobhling. 
F. Eyles, fl. 0. Backhouse. 

Goreniinnit lleprexenfaiivcs. — Messrs. C. E, Cray (Chief V’eterinary 
Surgeon, IVansvaal). J. TT. Borthwick (Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Cape). 
W. M. 1 Mwer (diicf Wterinarv Sur^roon, Xaial), (\ P. Lound^lnirv 
((i()Y(*riniu‘nt Entornoloti^isj, (’apu), (\ Fuller (Covernnioiif Kntoinolo,irist . 
Xaial), .7, Hurtt-Davv ((lovfnunnont Traii^vajil ) . Dr. Win, 

Mau(F>nal(1 (Drv-Laiid Agronomii^t. Transvaal), Dr. Tlioiler ((tovuuii- 
merit Bactoriolofjist, Transvaal), T. Polr-Evans (Plant Patliolciiti^j, 
Transvaal), E. O. (^lallis (Dairy Expori, Capo), P. A. Davis (TToHii-nl- 
tnrist, Transvaal), F. D. McDorinott (Editor, A f/ncull iiral Jour- 

ml) and TT. J. Clioles (Editor, Xaial Arjricalinral Journal). 

His ExTollencv the Govornor-rjoneral of Ronth A frit a (Lnrd Glad- 
stone) formally opened the piwcodinp:s. After a few introductory re- 
marks by the President. Hi? Excellrinw addres>ed the (don hioiHo as 
follows: — 

Ills EXCELLEXeys; SPEECTT. 

^‘Mr. PresidonG ladies, and "ontlemon, T am precluded from makinsr 
lany speecdi or statement whicdi could really lie worthy of ihe n< casion, or 
of the business whicdi yon are about to eonduct, for oiu' reason because of 
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an enga<Toinent elsewhere, which, yon are aware, requires my presence in 
a very short time. In tlic second place, tl»e work which lies immediately 
before you is so wide, and, in a sense, so complicated, that, as a newcomer 
ii\ this country, I certainly should hesitate to attempt to make any 
lengtliy statement to yon, who know’ w’hat is in }’our mind, and who have- 
jhad practical experience of the work of tliis society. Noav, I have studied,, 
as well as T can, your report for 1909-10, the resolutions which have been* 
passed, and the replies from the Government authorities w Inch have been 
received in connection with these resolution?. 

^*'riie first point which strikes me, as no doubt it strikes you, is that 
now you have to do w’ith the X^nion Government, and T hope that you will 
noi he in too great a hurry in pressing that Go\‘ernment to do everything 
that you think ought to be done at once, for the reason that, as everybody 
knows, the four Provinces will be pressing the Government to do everx’- 
thing immediately, and w\\\ be vicing with each other as to wdio is to get 
the ear of the Government. And in the end the Government will not he 
nhle to do one-tenth of the work it is a deed to perform. T observe that 
your resolutions deal with over fifty matters of very great importance, 
and such matters relating, for example, to Customs dues, which wwld 
'necessarily have to occupy the attention of the Government for a long 
p^iod, in order to make progress — and it is clear that all these subjects 
cannot be dealt witli by the Government at the same time, and I hope that 
TQu, as business men, will concentrate your efforts on what yon think 
ought to he done at once ; and not only on what ought to he done, but 
what can be done, in order to get through the greatest amount of work in 
fhe {Shortest time. T am an old hand at this business, and I know, from 
^ery many years’ Home experience, that some of the least effective 
organisations make the greatest show of work, and state their objc'cts in 
the most bulky form. But that is not what you want ; what you want is 
to see progress made in the direction you want to see it made. Therefore, 
in this matter, of which I can speak with experience, I hope you will con- 
centrate your programme, without excluding anything which you think 
necessary, in your minds. I know very w’ell what will happen if you do 
net. You will get promises made, w’hich will necessarily have to be 
largely unfulfilled, or ill-considered Bills, w'hich will be worse than useless 
m dopen to criticism. (Hear, liear.) You want to get your work done ; 
the Government will ha^^ their hands very full, and it is no use having 
Government Departments and pressing them to do this, that, or the othe^, 
arid make inquiries, to do .which is physically impossibk for masons of 
time. Therefore, T hope you ■will concentrate your efforts. I do not say 
for a moment that you can let your hand.s rest ; there are matters fpr i 
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which ificessaut Avork is required, as, lor exaiuple, the com bating of East 
Coast Fe\'er and the pests and plagues which are inflicted oji the farmers 
of South Africa. (Hear, hear.) 

^H'ontinuing, his Excellency said' that he did venture respectfully to 
say to tliem that in respect of matters which required legislation and 
Government action, let them not try for too niuch: otlierwise they would 
not get nearly^ as much as what they would get it! they organised and 
ocuicentrated year by year on a settled programme. 

•'Well, noAv, gentiomen/^' His Excellency' went on, ‘‘you have a great 
work of organisation before you; you have splendid opportunities. 1 was 
delighted to see a telegram two days^||go to say that tlie first cargo of 
jnaize had been delivered, in splendid condition, in .Mexico — 4,500 tons 
shipped from l)ur])an. And another large cargo reached ('anacia for tlie 
first time this year. In this alone you have an object worthy of your 
attention. You have an unrivalled position, not only in the production 
and the harvesting of maize, hut the sun is more kind to South Africa 
than ])erhaps any other country in the world. This is only one direction 
in which your energies may be devoted. You have, I take it, now pro- 
(‘leded to reorganise. Tim old Colonies have ceased tr> exist, and your 
I'nion will have to represent South Africa as a whole. 1 am delighted 
that this is so. It is to be hoped, by bringing representatives — thinking 
npresei.dativos — of the farming community in South Africa into a Con- 
ference nuder one name, that they will apply their minds to these 
problems from the point of view, not only’' of Xatal, the Transvaal, the 
()range Free State, or the Cape Province, but as they affect the whole of 
South Africa. (Hear, hoar).)’ That is of immense importance — having 
the farming community not looking at tlie interests as they affect the 
four Provinces of the ITnion, but (lie Union as a whole. The more you 
can coinhine, the more will your concerted action he for the benefit of 
the Avhole of the Union, and the more you pull together for the whole of 
South Africa — that, in my opinion, will be the most profitable way of 
action. 

^^Dcaling with a communication from his predeces^jor in office with 
regard to a proposed Imperial Agricultural Institute, lie said that he 
entirely agreed with the views expressed by Lord Selhorne, and that if 
they thought fit to act on the lines Avhich ho had suggested, la* (Lord 
Gladstone), for his part, would gladly communicate with the Secretary 
of State at Home, in order to promote the formation of tlie Imperial 
Agricultural Institute which they had suggested- (Hear, hear.) Ho 
t?ould only say that in that way, or in any way in wliich lie felt he could 
>iomote the interests of the great Agricnltnrnl Society of South Africa, 
fee was at their service, and would be only too glad to do anything which 
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was in Jiis ixnver. (Applause.) He had much pleasure in declaring the 
j)rc)ci‘e( lings open.’^ 

Lord Uladstoin*, wlio was accompanied by his aide-de-camp, received 
three iu'arty cJieej’s, and shortly afterwards left. 

PPtESlDENT'S ADBJIESS. 

Idle Ib'csident (Mr. E. W. Evans) then delivered the following 
ad (I less; — 

‘‘It is with no little satisfaction that i. welcome yon, delegates from 
the aliiiiated Agiiciiltnral Unions of the four South Afii can States, to 
this, our sixth (yonferenee. On your behalf I thank His Excellency Lord 
Oladstone, the South African representative of His Majesty the i\ing, 
who lias graciously consented to formally open our proceedings. Oeneral 
Botha, is unfortunately unable io bo pre-sent, but we can Wfll un»lerstand 
how exceedingly busy he must be with affairs of State, and we know we 
liave his full 8vni])ath\' ;ir>d rrc’al siifiport. You are all aware of Oeneral 
Botha’s record in connection with the growth of u])-to-date argiculture in 
the Transvaal, and his zeal for its progress, and I may say for you tliat 
if iu the wider sphere of his present effort that progress is maintained and 
continued, as we are confident will be the ease, we .shall b(‘ more than 
satisfied. 

‘Tt is fitting that we should meet in this historic ami romantii'ally- 
situaled town, where UYS years ago Jan van Bielieek lamh‘d and drst laid 
the foundations of the South African nation, now ('onsolidated and about 
to take its position as a united people among the loyal dominions of Ureat 
Britain. No section of the world’s Markers needs and benefits liy co- 
opera! ion more than the farmers, and it may ])e looked upon as favourable 
omen fliat we had anticipated the political T^nion of South Africa by several 
yoars, with the eonfldenee and tenacity for winch farmers aie nritable. 
It may therefore be taken for granted that we liere have the profoundest 
heliof in the wisdom which suggested tliat Ifnion to the far-seeing and 
patriotic leaders in the various States two years ago, and T am surely 
echoing the sentiments of those present to-day in saying that we know 
their effoHs are deeply appreciated by all, and will he crowned hy steady 
and increasing prosperity to an extent impossible xuuler jnevimis condi- 
tions. Our constitution wisely limits us to agriculture aiuV proliibits 
politics, but I am well within, the bounds in saying tliat thi;» Oonfereiiee 
lias the greatest confidence in the present Government fostering in the 
widest manner possible the true interests of agriculture without reference 
to State or section. Our Union is now complete by the affiliation of tlie« 
Orange Free State Agricultural Union dixring the past year, and T exdend 
a hearty welcome to the delegates of that Province of great pastoral 
potentialities. Wc are pleased also to have with us the representatives of 
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the various Agricultural Departments, without whose aid uur delibej'atiois 
would lack much of their value, and in the discussions (o follow their 
scientific knowledge will be freely drawn u])on to (*nahlo us io arrive at 
sound comdusiuns. 

^‘Without going info detail or wearying you willi stativ«ti('s wliicli am 
be consulted in their proper fdaec, I may say that the year xiow ended has 
’been on the wlnde a normal and saiisfactorv one, with tlie ('X('e]yi ion* 
of Hie eontinvianee and spread of that dreaded scourge. East ¥v\n\ 

Progress has been ]ioii('eahle in every branch of pastoral and agricultural 
pursuits, notably, ])erhaps, in sheep-breeding by the fretjinmt introduction 
of valuable animals (‘ertain to make tJieir mark on Hie Hocks of the future. 
But all hav(* lieen pressing forward — grniij and fruit, ostriclu^s, hor>es, 
sheep and goats, sugar, mai/.e, wattle, and general agriiailture have all 
made varying, but still satisfa(*ory, advance^-. It is outside Hie jiruviurc 
of an addrf‘ss like this to go into detail, but it is impossible not to notic(‘ 
Hie geiH'ral improvement, the desire for co-operation and the reeognition 
of its advantages, while sciiuitifie research i-' welcomed, and its findings 
utilised to an evtent unknown before. All this points to the agrii ultural 
awakening of South Afriiau and tells those who are watching the march 
of events that from now forward the advance will he soumhu’ and great(*r, 
and that there is good reason io liclieve that tliis sub-coni inent contains 
th(‘ needful ehunents to range' it alongside the progressive* and ])rns]>crous 
(^)lonies in othe'i* ]»arts of the woild. 

“Agrieailtural ealue-ation is, pewliaps, oui* gre-aiesi need, not only for 
the rising generatiein, hut for the man now tm the land, the man who is 
figliting daily with new jiests and uncxpeciee'l difficulties. These* must he 
met hv the* travelling e\]K‘rt in soil eMlIure, dairyijig, irrigation, foivstry, 
stock raising, anel diseases, preparation of jirodue'O in the he'st way for the^ 
best markets, feir distances are too groat and costs too heavy to alltnv ed" a 
man leaving Ins home for such training; bedsides, the farm is the* l>est 
place to receive and most usefully profit by it. Education of t!i(* v«iiing, 
T have no doubt, w'ill be fostered in the ho=t way by seiiue instriictieai in 
the principles of agriculture in conniry se-hoeds, and hy Ha* e‘stal>lishm(ait 
nf more Agriemltnral rolle^ges, and we are fortunate in having many 
enthusiastic scientists in nni* country who need no stimulus, having de- 
termined not to rest until South .\fri(*a is fulfilling her high ])romisos and 
producing what they know she is capable of doing. One important brancli 
' of agricultural education sorely needed is a C’ollege for the training of 
V)roperly qualified veterinary surgeons. ATithout decrying in any way Hie 
TTome educated man, it must be ohvious to everyone how much more use- 
ful th(? South African vet. w'ould he in ih\< count rv wh(‘rc cm* diseases 
and pests are peculiar, if he had received his s(aentifi(‘ educaliou on the 
spot, among the subjects which he would afterwards constantly encounter. 
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^'There is plenty of evidence to show that much of out land, wisely 
selected, will carry a much larger white population than at present, and 
oiir best efforts must be directed towards that end if we are ever to become 
a successful competitor in the markets of the world. There is soma , 
division of opinion as to the advisabilitj" of initiating an immigration: 
scheme at an early date : but it surely will be wiser to first ascertain wHafi 
land is suitable and available, and wlmt number of our people are cabable 
of usefully occupying it with a reasonable chance of success. In Natal I 
feel sure both iheic questioni^ can be satisfactorily answered, and I have 
little doubt the other Provinces would, in a greater or lesser degree, tell a 
similar tale. But a commencement must be made, and I would suggest 
that a Closer Settlement Commission should be early a]>pointed to first of 
all settle tlie points T have named. It is needless insist on the wisdom 
of increasing the uliite jxmlation of this country; not only is it needed for 
mutual prote('tion. education and social advantages, but for the prime 
necessity ef i>rotlucing at a competing price. Until we have accessibility 
by gn(Ml roads and railways, to enable us to market our i)rodiU‘ts in face of 
any competition, we shall not succeed to any great extent, and these facili- 
tie^flre not possible unless the denser population of successful farmers is 
]K»ssil)le also. Irrigation is a valuaWe factor in this connection, which 
requires development, hut the dry land ciiltuve, which Dr. Macdonald has 
6(' ably advocated, will probably bo equally im]>ortant. We who are here 
assembled by right of sc1ccti(»n will carry great weigid in the considera- 
tion of this* most important subject, and in our deliberations we must 
consider the welfare of all witliout regard to sectional or local interests. 
It appears to me necessary, now that we are one country wdth one Govern- 
n»cnt, to have a Board of Agriculture* to confer with and advise the 
Minister, who cafiuot possibly know the varying conditions of all tho 
siih-continent. Such a Board should be composed of selected men from 
all ])arts, and, I should expect, would be welcomed by the Minister. 

^^There 'is one subject which I must touch on, as it is now unfor- 
tunately of widespread interest — I refer to East Coast Fever* /iour ex- 
ecutive’s report shows that the committee appointed at last Conference 
did all that was possible to get a combined fighting policy initiated to 
especially clteck the spread of the disease into clean areas, but owing' 
chiefly to the impending change of government, nothing effective w^ 
done. To-day the Cape Colony is badly infected, and from our experience 
in Natal there is little hope of saving Native Territories, where the ab- 
aence of fencing aiid lack of eo-operation render tlie eontiol of stock an^t 
the enforcement of regulations so difficult. Natal* has suffered most 
severely from this scourge, and had the greatest ex]^rience in consequence, 
and I venturi, as Ghaiman of the East Coast Pever Advisory Board iir 
that Colony, to offer advice to my follow^South Africa^^^ may be 
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Icrosted in bovine stock, AVe in Natal Iiavc tiicd many nict-ioJs oi‘ fight- 
ing this (lieadiiil l>iagiie, and, incidentally, through our Juks<.‘s and 
failures, learned many lessons. Of these, the most ini])ortant is that of 
the value of dipping witli arseaiical solutions, which, carefully and sys- 
tematically carried out at sliort intervals, will uiidouhtodly clieck Uasi 
•Coast Fever. We have been waiting for the discovery of some preventa- 
tive or cuj’e, hut even if this should be forthcoming, as we all devoutly 
ho]M?, dipping is none tlie less advisable, for it lias been proved that the 
andi (‘nemy of tlie stoek-bre(‘der, the cause of most of tiie deadly ailments 
to wliicli his animals are siihjcet, is the tick, and that wo can ho]>e to 
xvradicate this jiest by this simple and inexpensive means, or at l<‘ast to so 
reduce tlie nuniliers as to render it a negligible factor. Xecd I say more, 
except to hope that public* opinion wdll very soon be suhiciently tMlm-atcd 
to call for a carefully jirepared dipping or cleansing Act for South Africa. 
Natal is rt-^ady now, and time might bo saved hy introdmdng it there at 
^uice, hut, goritlcmien, vital need is to lie in advance of the disease — if 
you have no ticks you can liave no East (^)ast Fever. 1 hojn* vnu will 
not Ihink my rejiort too lengihy, hut the matters of interest to us all are 
BO many and weighty that reference <o some of them se(‘ins to he necessary. 

•'Tlie question of the revision of our constitution lias Inou in tlie air 
«ver sinc'o the South African Union movement was first initiated, it l>eing 
felt that our jiosition would lie inijiroved liy liaving direct access to 
tjiovernmeiit instead of four, and so avoiding tlie waste of effort wiiicli has 
been unavoidably evident in the past. Tlie needs of farmers throiigluuit 
all the States, after passing through the cleansing- tires of Provincial 
Agricultural Unions, urould lie important enough to be brought to the 
notice of the Minister, and it was evident that a strong and stalde repre- 
sentativo at lieadqiiarters was required. You will have read tlu^ sugges- 
tions reewded, and will now liave ac'C'ess to the criticisms thereon, so that 
there should be no real difficulty in making sound revision wliicdi will put 
US in close touch with the ruling authorities, and strengthen our status 
generally. If a committee is appointec.1 to rei^ort upon tliis inniortant 
matter, I trust that the serious question of finance* will be also considc*rcd, 
for our efficiency lias been greatly lessened by the inadequate revenue 
which has had to serve our needs. 

*^The establishment of a South African Xational Show, to he held 
Annually at different centres, skould receive your favourable notice, as the 
time is probably ripe for such an innovation. Several large societie s l)a^c 
for some time past been anxious to offer their well-equipped grounds for 

plii'pase, and I am of bpinion that valuable educational work would he 
if the scheme could be arranged on practical linos. It would 
of the utmost if men gathered from all stations of the Union to 
; ^jAueb a show, there to compare advances made in stoi*k-brecding and soil 
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]>ruJucti(His:i, i<> ;,aiKl Jhuti froju victory. By nn>v- 

iiiir yearly from ]>lae(' to plaei^ intto-esl would he over i^iiiniilatod, and tlie 
neee>SMry ai lendaneo seen red, wlule ]o(‘tures would Bnj)ply the ediiealional 
reqninvuieiits, and a<?ricultnrists by degm'*s become acajuaiiitcMj witlx the 
j>i‘( ions of all the disfriets of ilie T^iiion. The ]>roposal lias niiich to 
ivromiiieud it, and it, is hw you io decide wbotlier tlio present time is 
opjioriune for the Ijccfinniiifr of the work. 

'•Voii will have noliji'd in the (‘NeeuliveV rejiort what has been done 
iibrait Mr. A. (h Jtobertsoirs sn.u'gvstioii for an Imperial AjL^rieiiltnral 
Ihiion. Conditions ])revivi]ing during? the ])ast year have made it im- 
])o,'sil)k‘ to further the ideas more tliau has heeu dom*, hut the eoiK-eption 
is a tine om*. and we should h»* proud that ii ori^rinaied in. our eouniry. 
Tlie (ondition is now su(*h that W(‘ may safel\ expeet synpyathetie liel]> 
from (]i(‘ Minister of A^'i iciiltiin^, and ncvxt y(‘ar slioiih) stv a iratherini>- of 
K presontative men from (Jreal i^ritain and tlu‘ Colonies to foim an lm~ 
jicrial Assneiatioii, wliieli should he of the ♦greatest soli* I and smiti mental 
value to nil the British Colonic^s and I)ei)eu(leuei(‘s. 

■ ^^\nd now, gentlemen, 1 thank yen all for your ('mirtt^oiis hearing, t 
tl'.auk tlio meiuhers of the (‘\*e('utive,, wlio, uudm* dillieult eoiulitions ol. 
distaru'e. have always responded to any call upon their limt*. and who 
have lielped me greatly in tia* eonsithwaliou of vital questions, ^our 
Secretary has liad a husy ycuv. and deservo*^ your graiifcude for his en- 
tluisiasm. whieli never wanes, d(*s|.)ite the fa/ i that our unsatisfactory 
fiiianer’s deprive us of the jileasure of paying him ad(‘quaiely. I will not 
detain you longer — you have miudi work to do, to which this is only a 
jireliminarv. My eonceptiou of the annual address is that it should, as 
it M'cre. strike the note for the yeax*, and xny word is tliat wt? are starting 
n new' era in South Africa, ami that we ntay wtdl he lto{)oful for the future^ 
having eonfidenee in the great capabilities of our (country. We here re- 
present in a concentrated form the opinions of the man on the land, and 
wdxai M'e must aim at is sound, educated progress ; to that end, it is our 
duly to see that the Gorernmont helps us to help ourselves in every way 
that a Government caxx, above all by edueation for man and child in e\ery 
modern method, so that vve may benefit by every modern device to 
produce the hest article, be it stock or produce, in the moat 
efficient and economical manner. These are times of change and 
needed ; wo have advanced steadily from year to year, holding ever hy the 
principle that union is strength, and we may hfi proud of the results that 
have followed our steadfast policy. Our power for good will he increased 
in the future, and I hope that we shall, by our wisdom in debate and 
soundness of practice, contribute in pat| to the success of agriculture 
which will he largely res^pUsihle for the making of a Great South Africa,*^ 
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Hew Mr. Scott rose to move a vote of limuks to the President tor his 
ver\' able addre^s^ which was re(tcjved with a])plMusc. 

Notices oJ. new motions not appearing on tli<‘ agenda ])ap(‘r were 
called lor^ and a niindtor which had been received from the Paj)e Agrh 
cultural T'aion (wJio^e meeting liad hecn held t!u‘ previous day) were* read 
by the Secretarv. 


JlKPOPd' OF FXhTrTlA'K COMMITTKF. 

Impkimal A(UM(;t*i/rri:AL Tmox. 

The <^>nferenco tlien proceeded to consider the Iicport of the Kxecu- 
iive Co]nmitt(‘e. 

The follovvinir report wa*^ siihmiitecl by the Executive C^^mluitt(*e on 
the (juestion of tlie esetablishment of an Imperial Agricultural Union: — 

An important sid>ject refenod to us hv tlu‘ EN)8-‘J Fxeiaiti\(‘ was the 
iiKjiiirv into the feasibility of establishing an .]inp(U*iMl Agri<'uUural 
Union. After full consideration, it was d(*cided to ap])roach Lord Sel- 
horiH*. the then High (^unmissioiu.r, ou th<‘ sn])jei't. TIi> Lordsliip liad 
]>revion>ly eiKMairaged the idea oi' siudi a rnion. The following is a 
eopy of the letter sent to Lord Selhorne: — 

edit Decemher. 1000, 

The Ifiglit Ifoii. the Earl of Seliiornc. His Majesty's Higli (^>mmissioner 

for Sonth Africa Pretoria. 

My Lord, — 1 June the honour, ou instructions I'nmi the ’President of 
the Vnioii (Mr. E. ^\\ Evans), to continue the suhjeet of aii ]m]H*rial 
Agricultural Lnion tivst discussed last year witli the past President (Mr. 
Kol)ertsou) and the 1008-0 Secretary (^fr. A’iela)ls(Ui). Tlu* ])()sition of 
the sul.)jeet u]> rill the Anniud Conference of the Lnion in Septembm* last 
is reflected in a circular letter scut by Mr. Itoliertsoii to tlu* members 
of Executive and ])resented to the (.'onrerence, a copy ol wdiicb 1. have 
pleasure in enclosing. 

The scheme disclosed in tliis circular had warm support, and tlu* new 
Executive was instructed to carry it into cllect in the most practicable 
form possible. 

It is considered, therefore, that the tirst step to l>e taken is to get 
into communication wdth all agricultural bodies throughout tlu* Empire, 
of a character similar to onr own Agricultural T'nion, with the object of 
obtaining their views on the general question, and inviting their co- 
pperation and representation at a Congress of delegates to he held in 
Capetown at the time of the opening of the Union Parliament. 

, As your Ihordship has already taken an iiiiv^rest in the* sul):iect. the 
Union believes that ,yott will assist us in onr object, and T am to ask you 
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whether you will favour us with suggestions as to the best method of pro- 
cedure in gaining toueli with the agricultural bodies in the various parts 
of the Empire. 

Jt appears to the committee that if your Lordship were to see your 
way clear to introduce the subject to the Governors of the various 
Dominions, States and Colonies, their Excellencies might be prepared to 
recommend through their GovernmentT the proper bodies to be 
approached. 

While, with regard to Great Britain, Canada, the Australian Colonies, 
and Xew Zealand, no difficulty is anticipated in getting into touch with 
representative agricultural bodies, there are other countries Avith whicli 
Ave wish to gain touch, but wherein various circumstances tend to make 
this difficult. Ireland, as far as I am aw^are, has no widely representative 
non-official agricultural bodj^ but Ireland should be represented in the 
Imperial Union. Different circumstances again have to be considered in 
dealing Avith the West Indian Islands and British Guitma. Therti is also 
the ease of India, Avhich appears to us to require special consideration. 
Uj tn such points your Lordship's views would be greatly valued. 

I am directed by the President to say that the project had tlic warm 
support of all delegates at the Inter-Colonial Conference, b\it the general 
feeling appeared to be that the organisation vShould, as far as possilde, be 
non-official, and therefore affiliation Avith the already formed International 
Agricultural Association was regarded, on that account, as undesirable 
and also impracticable on account of the financial aspect. — I have, etc., 

? Duncan M. Eadtu, Secretary. 

The following is the reply to this letter : — 

Governor's Office, Johannesburg, December, 1909. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 15th December, enclosing a copy of Mr. Rol)ertson^s circular letter, 
to which you refer in your letter to liord Selbome of the fith December. 

Lord Selbome has now carefully considered tliis matter, and notes 
that, while the members of your Union do not desire to be »iifliliated with 
the international Agricultural Institute, the headquarters of which are in 
Rome, they are anxious to arrange for the formation of a Union repre- 
sentativ'e nf British Colonial agricultural interests throughout the Empire, 
and to inirite delegates from other agricultural bodies throughout the 
Empire to a Congress to be held in Capetown at the time of the opening 
of the TTnion Parliament. As His Excellency understands that you ate 
pot in a position to communicate direct with all such bodies, be thinks 
that your best plan will be to address to him officially, through the 
Minister of Agriculture, a communication sbowipg in detail the nature ot 
the arrangements which Uni proposes, and 
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^jgricultural bodies throughout the Empire the invitation oi your Union 
to the suggested Conference. If the Minister of Agriculture endorses the 
proposals of your Union, His J^xcellenc*}^ will be glad to forward them to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies with the request lliat lie will dis- 
tribute copies of them through the Governors-General of Canada and Aus- 
tralia, the Governors of the other British Colonies and the Viceroy of 
India, to the various agricultural bodies throughout the Empire, so that 
these bodies may be in a position to send (.‘omments upon your proposals 
direct to your Union, and to reply to your invitation to the suggested 
'Conference. — I have, etc., 

I). Private Secretary. 


It was decided to send a delegation to interview the Government on 
^he subject. 


East Coast Ekvi^u. 


In view of the fac't that the subject would come up later on under 
the new resolutions, it was decided to postpone consideration of this part 
of the Executive's rei)oit until the resolutions referred to came under 
discussion. 

Organisation of Union. 

The President suggested that a committee be appointed to go into 
the matter of this section of the Executive’s report and consolidate the 
proposals (*ontained therein. This was accordingly formally moved and 
-carried. 


GOVEENMENT EEPLIES TO LAST YEAE’S EESOLUTIONS. 


The next ^^order of the day” was the consideration of the replies 
furnished by Government to resolutions passed at the Durban Conference 
■of the Union last year. Prom considerations of space we do not propose 
to refer to the replies considered by the Conference as satisfactory, and 
will therefore only allude to such as elicited discussion. The first of 
th^se was the reply to the resolution passed last year on the subject of 
Agricultubal Edttcation. 

Last year’s resolution read as follows: — 

With a viw to securing this object. Conference strongly recom- 
anends to the tarmus 'South African Oovemments the introduction of 
*^atare Study* into all schools. 

Farther, this Conference strongly urges the introduction into 
uejrtain schools of a course of technical agricultural training, both practical 
us well as theoretical. 
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“(r) (1) Sucli II course to be au ojjtionai one; (2) Such a course to 
bc\ uiiiiona in its principles in all scliools adopting the course within. 
South Africa; (3) TJie difiVrent educational departments witJiiu South 
Africa to decide upon the standard in wiiich such a course shall first be 
iurrodiK'cd. 

This tViaferencc is of opinion tliat institutes sliould l)e opened 
in Soiitii Africa for training siudi teachers to impart such Nature Study, 
togetiicr with leclinical agricultural km)w1edge." 

Till* following replies Avere received: — 

^ I'oloinf: The niatler of the .Nature Study jii-schools is iccriving 
attention. A vacation course in .Nature Study for teacliers is Ijeing held 
ill Capetrovn during the fortlicoining summer vacations. 

Irniis^vaal: 1 regret to rsay lliat for linancial reasons the Colonial 
Secjetary has lanui (-ompclled t(» witlidraw his sanction for the esialhisli- 
meni' r-f n brancli of the department spe^aally charged with rural educa- 
tion. Tlie Avork is going mi, however, and at ilu* Normal ('oll(‘ues (‘ourses 
are being carried out so as to fit tt\Mch('rs for this wvy inqiortant Avork. 
I do not think technical agricultural training h('yoiid what is (‘oniprchended 
in the Nature Study course is practicable in tlie ])rirnary vSchools of the 
Colony. It may be possible to develop such AVork in time witli the older 
pupils in sc'condarv sehnols. 

UfUfin : This matter coneerns the Minister of Education, and has heen 
referred to kis Department for reply. 

Il Avas agreed to send liaek this resolution to (iovernment. 

Railway Mattlus, 

The folloAving resolutions were re-afttmual and ti»e Secretary in- 
structed to retnrfl them to Government, for further consideration; — 

That it is necessary that fast ]i\’e-st;ock trains |)c nm Avherever 
the traffic justifies it on certain days in end) Aveek. 

^^(h) That the various raihvay systems of Soilth Africa be approached 
witli a vieAA" to securing the same privileges for the staff of monthly agri- 
cultural papers, such as the Fanners^ Advocate,, The S,A, Af/rivuli urist 
and Siorl' Breeder, The 8 A, Farmers' Journal, etc., as are granted to 
the staffs of daily and weekly papers wdien travelling in tlie interests of 
Bud) ]>aper.s. 

^^(c) That returned empties of a recognised sort for Bending fowD? 
hiitter, eggs, wine, etc., be carried by tlie railway at the lowest possible 
paying rate- 

^^d) That the railway rates on artificial manure be reduced to ^ 
minimum.’^ . 

The Fnion Government's reply was to the effec*t that the matter had 
been referred to the Secretary for Railway# and Harbours. . ; 
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Lau.s. 

Tliu rullovviug ret^olutioiis passed last x'ear, and tlie (Juvernmeiil re- 
plies to tlieiii, were read: — 

"{(I) That in tlie interest ot' South African iiiaiiui'aeturers^ who, in 
luaLiy eases, employ local agricultural products, it is necessary that a law 
be IVaiued to pre\ent the “dumping'^ of goods manufactured oversea within 
Souili African territories at prices below iliose cliarged in the ordinary 
course of wholesale trade in countries where such goods are rnaimfaetured* 
Seeing that the funners of South Africa are largely dependent 
upon the agency of parcels' jmst for obtaining seeds, the rale for such 
packages containing imported seeds be placed on the same level as that 
for South African agricultural prodiu^e, ami the rales be inter-Colojiial. 

"'{c) That this Conference continues to urge u|>ou all South African 
Govermiienfs tlie nf'cessitv for tlie framing of a law vrliicli will assist in 
the securing of artifieial fertilisers of standard ‘(piality, and of seeds true 
in fi'ce from impurities, and of srood germinaling power; and that 

)u*o\ i-ion l)»‘ made in such law for proper inspection of these goods. 

Ifr.i’UKs . — Civpr (Uilaniix {n) Tlic question is now one for the Union 
Parjiamciit to deal Avith, and no donl)t tlH‘ matter will have prom])t 
consideration, {h) In Cape Colony the parcel post rate for South African 
agricultural produce is the same as for other articles, including imported 
seeds, and the resolution as above cannot thereforf.^ he usefnlly discussed 
at the present time, (r) The Covermnent of iliis Colony is in sympathy 
AA'itli the terms of the resolution, and has already adopted lec'islation in 
tlie direction desired, w1ii(.di is contained in Act Ko. 20 of 1007', of wlheli 
T enclose a copy, as aa’oII as a copy of the resxulations issued thereunder by 
Proclamation No. -too of 1900, 

Fnion : This matter has Iteon referred to the Secretary’ for Commerce 
and Industry, (r) The CoAwnment Avill do its best to give effect to the 
suggeMion contained in this resolution, hut legislation will l>e required in 
order to do so. 

Tt was resolved to return these resolutions to Oovernment for furtlior 
consideration. 

EmooTTo Lympiiaxoitis. 

Tlie following resolution passed last Avar, and Covonimontt re])hes 
thereto, were read : — 

^That the Governnient take immediate steps for the oi*adieation of 
and prevention of the spread of the disease vdiieh has broken out amongst 
mules, and which is knoAvn as Epizootic LATuphangitis.'' 

EEFniBS . — Cape Colony: MachinevA^ already exists for dealing Avith 
the disease in question under the Animal Piseases Act, and this Govern- 
menriias SAieceeded in practically stamping it out. There have been only 
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four outbreaks in this Colony during the current year, all in the Humans- 
dorp Division, and special attention is being devoted to this area witli a 
view to completely eradicating the disease. 

IrnmvaaJ: Due care is being taken to prevent the introduction of 
oquines atiected with this disease from Natal, all equines entering from 
ihat Colony being systematically examined from time to time, and so far 
as the Transvaal is concerned there is no reason to believe that the disease 
is either prevalent or that it is spreading, as only eight oiitlireak-^ of 
Epizootic L;yinphangitiB ^vere dealt with by our officers during the year 
-ending June ;10, 1901). 

Union : Every effort has l>een made to control Epizootic Lymphangitis, 
and as a matter of fact the disease has 1)een nearly extirpated. A Con- 
:«oiidated Diseases Animals Act is under consideration, and it is hoped 
will he introduced into the Union Parliament at its first sitting. 

It was decided to ask the Union Government to submit the proposed 
legislation to the Agricultural Union for consideration before it is pre- 
sented to Parliament. 

It was here decided to take the remainder of the last year’s resolutions 
Bnd iieplies as read, with the right for any delegate to revert to tlieni as 
occasion might require. The consideration of the new resolutions on the 
agenda paper w^as then proceeded with. 


KBW RBBOlutlOMm 


ERADICATION OP SCAB. 

Mr. Stmbeu (Cape) moved: — 

^That the Union Government l)e urged to undertake the eradication 
of sheep and goat scab on tlie “Block system’ at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

He said scab had retarded the progress of tlie sheep industry; and 
ihe best w“ay to eradicate it, in his opinion, was by means of the block 
ey^stem. He proposed to take the block system first, and apply the Act in 
the most stringent manner. No sheep would be allowed outside the block 
until the latter was clear of scab. One of the chief dangers was that 
farmers lia^l to trek, and this infected the clean flocks through which they 
passed. Once they were clean, they need never he troubled with the disease 
again, 

Mr. Rubidge (Cape) thought they should commence at the coast and 
work into the interior. Farmers had found in the past ttiat the various 
pests which the country had suffered from had come up from the sea ports. 

quite lielieved that if Mr. Davidson were ^ven a free hand he would 
«oon rid the country of s^b. But so Jong as thfe Act was adinittisterei 
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as it liad been adruinistered, and fines of 2s. Ud instead of pounds wore im- 
posed, they would never get rid of the disease. 

Mr. Jas. King (Xatai) considered tlud tlie system inaugurated in 
Iviatal some thirty-five years ago slum Id he put into foree, namely, that 
on a certain date dipping should take place, and all who did not dip com- 
]>elled to take out a license, whieli cost £3 and Avas aAailable only for three 
nionihs. That system had liad jnost excellent results in Xatal — so much 
that just before the Boer War it would have been possible to count the 
mniihcr of licensed flocks on the fingers of one hand. If they adopted the 
block system it AAmld take tliem probably ten years or more to eradicate 
Bcnh, But whatever law was put in force, it sliould be enforced unifonnly 
tlii-ougliout, not piecemeal. ^ 

Mr. Davidson ((3iief A'eteniiajy Surgeon, ('a]>e) cmitended that the 
only etTectiAc means of eradicating scab was by the ])lock system. 
]U'*inted out that dipping, to he eflectivo. must -he done under the supor- 
vi>ion of GoAcrnmont ins])ectors. and tlie great area of the country pre- 
cluded tlie possibility of any such supervision at (»n(‘ time. It was for this 
reri'^on that the adoption of the block system was urged — so that super- 
vision might be conceutrated on relatively small areas. Proceeding. l>e* 
said that tlioy must entirely pi*(»liil)it the movement of infected sheep: and 
there must be no loophole for tlu' introduction of sheep from Avitliout. All 
the old kraals must he desinyed. as they retained the power of com- 
nuinieating the disease for a jicriod of tliree. years. Another point ho- 
emphasised that all staff appointment^ must l>e made by Government, 
.from men outside the district in Aviiicli they Avere to seiA^e. In reply to 
a question, Mr. DaAudson said that the fines imposed by the Magistrates 
in the Cape ProAuneo were totally inadequate — in fact, the Act was ad- 
ministered too sympathetically. TTe also said that, under the block sys- 
tenu scab could be eradicated in tb.ree years. 

Mr. Joubert (Free StUe) thought that the system to be adopted by 
tach Province sliould be left to the GoA^ermnent. as the needs of the 
different Provinces would vary. 

Mr. Barry (Free State) supported simultaneous flipping. He con- 
sidered the block system would take too long, and those whom the blocks 
had not yet reached would have to suffer too long. 

It was pointed out that the Free State could l>e treated as one block. 

Mr. Davidson said that under the block system simultaneous dipping 
could be adopted — in the Cape Province it was enforced in Ajwil and May. 

Mr. Nicholson (Transvaal) moved as an amendment: — 

'^That the TJnioxi Government be urged to pass a uniformly strong 
and compulsory Act for the eradication of scab in sheep and goats at 
early a date as possible, and that such Act shall make provision for iho 
adoption of the TBloek system’ and for ^simultaneously dipping’ under 
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effective supervision, as it is found that the one or other system will prove 
most effective, and that all officials in control of the working of this law 
shall be directly appointed by the Minister of AgdcaiJture.’^ 

In reply to a question by Jack, Mr. Davidson said tliat Ids ]»lau 
would be to divide tlie Cape Ih’ovinee into four blocks, so as to interfere 
with the transportation of stock as little as possible. From No. 1 block 
the staff' would be removed to No. 2 block, leaving a certain iium}>er to 
supervise the work done. As each block was undertaken the work would 
grow less. 

Mr. Struben, replying, said there should be no tlifficully in adopting 
the block system. Fines would not stop the spread of the disease, and 
would not be nearly as effective as if the movement of sheep w(m*c* con- 
trolled. (dean sheep could be ailowt^l out of t(ie Idock, but sliecp from 
outside would not ])e allowed to (mter that area, lie considered that tljose 
charged with the administration of the S(‘ab Laws slionld ]>e allowed a. 
free hand and ])e removed from ])olili(‘aI inllncnce. Simultaneous di]>]ung 
could not be earried out all over tl)e country — it would ‘re(in ire an army 
rorps of su})ervisors — but the ]M-inclp]e could be aj^died to bl<»(k- of 
country, ticating each block s(‘parately. 

On boipg ynit to the vote, the original motion was lost and Mr. 
NiclitVIson’s amendment earried. 


TMrUOVEMFyT OF MFRIXO FLO(d\S. 

Mr. Jack ((^ape) moved: — 

"‘‘That the Fnion Oovernment be urged to consider the (juestion of 
the more rapid improvement of the mass of merino sheo]) flocks tliroughoui 
the Union ; and tliat Congress would suggest the supply l>y the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of gcfal flock rams, eitlier imported or locally pus- 
chased, by sales at convenient ((‘litres at ^ips(ff’ jiricos.’^ 

lie said that the difficulty was tliat farmers were unable to g(*t at 
the centres where the best rams were obtainable. It was not a (juestion 
of pauperising; the farmers were quite able and willing to pay for the 
animals. 

Mr. Struben (Cape) supported the motion, but suggested that the 
words ^'■'either importeti or locally purchased” be eliminated. 

Another delegate said that thirty or forty years ago farmers travelled 
hundreds of miles in their wagons to btiy sheep, and if they could do it 
then, surely they could do it now, with the present railway facilities. 

It was pointed out by another gentleman that different climates and 
soils required different types of sheep, and that consequently a type that 
was suited to one section of the country might not l)e suited to another. 

Mr. Coiihert (Free State) thought the Government might assist 
farmers by advising them what types of rams to buy, acecirding to locality^ 
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Mr. Hunt (IVaiisvaal; supported tins view. 

Mr. Jack, iii replying^ agreed that they iimst ijiiild up eortaiu types 
for eertain districts, but there were S(unc‘ disti'icts m which the standard 
ot tJie sJieep was very low, and the use (d* sires troni other districts and 
from oversea would he valuable as a start in tiie iiin)roveiiieut ot tlieir 
flocks, 

'.riie motion was lost. 


JrJ)GhS FhOM OX’KIhSIvV. 

Mr. Stru])cn (Cape) moved: — 

“Tiiat the Union Covcrnnient be requested to obtain the paid ser- 
vices of judges from oversea for at least two successive years, wla) shall 
judge, as single judges, at as many shows as possible throughout the 
Union durii}g tljo show season; one eaeli for (//) light horses, ih) heavy 
horses, (r) heef cattle, (d) dairy cattle, (c) merino sheep; and that 
such jmlges shall undertake to deliver leetures and give demonstrations at 
the chief shows."* 

He tliought this would do a great deal in the direction of evening up 
the classification of <'Nhihits. 

On the sugitostion of Mr. ITunt (Transvaal) Mr. Struhen withdrew 
tlie resolution on condition that it he submitted to all agricultural judges’ 
aspoeiatioiis in the Union. 


FHEE ItATTAVAY TICKETS TO JUDGES. 

Air. Johnstone (Free State) moved: — 

•‘Tliat the South African Railways he asked to give free tickets to 
judgt's olhciating at agricultural shows.” 

lie said that the object of the I'esolution was to enable the smaller 
sliows to get the best judges 

On tlie motion of Air. Kicholson (Transvaal), the following amend- 
ment was sul)stituted for the original rosohilion : — 

‘That the various Eailway Administrations in the sphere of in- 
fluence of this I'nion he asked to give 12 free return tickets to judges at 
the central shows, and six smdi tickets to judges for local =hows, while 
the present eoneessions operate for the balance of the judge * required. ’ 
The resolution, as thus amended, was carried. 

REFTTKD OK AGRTCULTUEAL SHOW TRAFFIC. 

Air. Johnstone (Free State) moved: — 

^This Conference recommends that the S.A.R. he approaclied with 
a view to facilitating the refund on agricultural show traflR<*.^’ 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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DELAY IN FORWARDING SHOW STOCK. 

Mr. Johnstone (Free State) moved: — 

^‘Tliat the attention of the Administration of the S.A.E. be drawn to- 
the delay which often occurs in forwarding show stock and exhibits, and 
that it he a recommendation to the Railway Administration that more 
free attendants’ tickets slionld be allowed for servants accompanying show 
stock.'* 

The resolution was c^arried iiiiaiimiously. 


LIVE STOCK OX RAILWAYS. 

A Cape delegate* uioved : — 

“lliat tliis Coiigr(*ss iirg(‘s upon the Cnion Government the necessity 
f(»r an inei’eased niiini)eT* of live stock trucks on the railways, and more 
ra.[)id transit.” 

Mr. King (Natal) seconded. He said that the time would soon come 
wIkui inspection would he neee-’^ary. He referred also to the question of 
the charging of demurrage: it was a one-sided matter, as the sender of 
stock often liad to wait three or four clays before he could get tnicks, 
and he could get no redress. . There was also the matter of leaving 
stock without food and water for days on end, for wdiich supervision was 
necessary. 

Another speaker said that a f^ommission was appointed by tbo 
Government to inquire into the matter of the treatment of stock on tlie 
railways, and had made a number of recommendations, wdiich, however, 
had so far not been put into effect. He recommended flic addition of the 
following words :^^That this Agricultural ITnidn urges the TTnion Gov- 
ernment to carry into effect all the recommendations of the Commission 
appointed by the Transvaal Government to inquire into the treatment of 
live stock on railways.” This was agreed to by the mover. 

Mr. Jack moved a further addition: ^^and that this Union appoint 
a committee to watch the interests of farmers until such time as these 
recommendations are put into effect,” 

It was agreed to postpone further discussion on the subject to enable 
a copy of the report of the Commission referred to to Ik? obtained for the 
information of the Conference. 


RAILWAY CONCESSIONS TO DELEGATES. 

Mr. H. Razley (Natal) moved: — " 

^^That, in the opinion of this Union, the South African Railwayt 
thould issue to delegates duly appointed to the annual Conference of the 
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Inlcr-Uolonial Union i'reo niilway oniiiiing them to tiavul to and 

Jrunj ilie Conlerenuu, wlieruver held." 

Mr. King (Katalj seconded. 

Mr. Kiciiolsoii (Transvaal) thought a monetary gj'ant would be 
better. 

d'he resolution was carried. 


h*KFUNI) OX SHOW TIU\FFJ(h 

At tlie instaiiee ot ih«‘ Fr(H‘ Stato delegates it was ve>olvi‘d: — 

“Tliai this Uonlerenec recommends liiat the S.A.lh bo ai>i>roached 
with a view to faeilitaling the rerund on agrieulttiral show irallie. ' 


W01»M<J\<; OF SHOWS. 

Ml*. d(dinstoiie mo\ed: — 

“(^0 A> it is desirable that the larger agrieultural sotdeties adoj)t 
uniform show regulations and frame a model ]u’ize list, the Secretary oi 
the rtiii ii In' instni(t(‘d io eommiinirnte with the seenharies of the lN»rr 
F!i/.alH.*ili. Iioseliank, lUoemfontcin. Fretoria, rlohannesburg. Durhait, 
^liirit/:hure' and liulawavo Agrienlturad Soei(‘ti(‘s. suggesting that llio re- 
jne^ental ive of each of the above Soideties arrange^ for a eonfermiee to eai’ry 
tiiis into effect. 

"(/') Thai with a \ it‘W to the elhi'icni working of agrii'ultural shows 
tlii’imgliout Scuth .XTrica, it is desirable that uniform methods lie adopted, 
h(‘revc'f‘ prael ieahle, in ndation to the management, (*te., of such shows, 
jjim) tliat show dates shall llxed hy the Annual (Jonferenee of this 
Vnionr 

'riK‘ resolution was (arried unanimously. 


FAKMKKS' TIHF TO KUItOPE. 

I'ho following resolution was moved by tlie Transvaal Union: — 
^‘^That this (kmfereiU'O desire.^ to urge upon tlie 17nion Government 
tlie advisability of carrying out the seheme suggested liy Dr. Maedouald, 
of the Transvaal, in respect of a farmers’ tri]) to Flurope and America,’’ 
Mr. Ja<‘k spoke against the scheme, considering the reqiKvst an un- 
reasonahle one. 

It was resolved that tlie motion be left over until Dr. Macdonald 
could be present to eNplain the seheme. 


OSTRICH EXPERT. 

Mr. Brown (Cape) moved: — 

‘^That this Congress favours extending to British Ea^t Africa faciH* 
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ties in the inatter ul* iinporling ostriches' from the Cape; but urges the 
Uovernuiont to take stoj)s to prohibit the exportation of ostriches ai\yw]iere 
by sea/' 

He said that tliere were wild ostriches in and that, if they 

were to'protoet the industry, they should go liand in hand with ostrich 
tanners there, in order to get them to confine their borders as was done 
in Soiitli Alriea. If tins was not done, the industry in Souih Africa would 
eventually bo destroyed. 

I'he rresi<lent pointed out that it would ]>e a necessary condition tliat 
B.E.A. should have similar export legislation to that prevailing in South 
Africa. 

The motion was carried. 


IXTitODFCTTOX OF SIEBR. 

M r. A an Eeenen ( Free State) moved * 

“(.’(ingress is of opinion the time has now arrived that the importa- 
tion ot hulls, rams and stallions should ho under the ‘i^nrveillancc of a 
<|iialifH'(l otiicial, with the object of jrreveJiting the introdnetjon of un- 
desirable si res. 

Mr. Joulxu't (Free State) seconded. 

Mr. King asked whethoj' it was tlie idea to ]»rohil)it the introduction 
of sires? If not, what was the use of it? it wmild l.e impossihle to 
jnevent tlie lauding o£ ‘huidesirahle'' sires. It was an inipcssililo ivsolu- 
tion altogether. 

In explaining the resolution Mr. A"an Tieenen said it had been 
framed rather witli a view to giving advice to importer®. 

Mr. Starlo* asked ..where tlio supervision was to he — at tlte ]>oint of 
shipment or in tins country? 

Mr. Jack moved an amendment advocating the submittal of tlie 
question to the district associations, and reporting upon same at Ihe next 
ConfereruiO. 

In reply io a question, Mr..^ower ((AV.S., Natal), said that there 
was supervision for contagious dieses but not for hereditary diseases. 

A^oting by Provinces, there was the same number of votes for and 
against Mr. Jack’s amendment, and the Chairman gave his casting vote 
in favour of it. 

UNION DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Jack (Cape) moved: — 

^‘That this Congress represent to the Government the absolute im- 
perative need of having one Department of Agriculture for the Union, 
run on the lines of the Department of Agriculture of the United States 
of America.^ ' 
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lie said Jie wanted to see tlic te('hiii».;sil men ui' the Department ot 
Agricnltni-e free to do whatever they rould for tlie advanccmienl uf ngri* 
enltnre., and to secure tliis they sliould adopt the Ameriean lUireaii sy.^iem. 

Mr. Xieholson ask(‘d wJiellier Mr. .lack meant ihal should he 

om? Department only, or a ('ontrolling om? with .I*rovim:ial Dt‘partnum;.s 
as well. In the laiioF' ease he was fully in aeeurd with the resolution. 

Mr. Mitelioll ( \atal) said the resolution was 1(a» vague; ih(‘ve '^hould 
he somt* (let:iil(‘<l expres^^ion as to what wa-’ \vant(‘d, to l»o forwarded o) 
(government. 

, The resolution was carried. 

It was deeided to h*av<‘ tlie n)atier in the hands of the lv\e<u1 i\(‘ t*» 
r‘e])resent tlie inatier to the (.h)\(-rTiinenj 


SIin:8 \T STUD. 

Mj‘. KoJbe (Free State) moved 

"‘Iliat tljis (Amfeiciiee is of opinioii — 

‘*( 1 ) 1 hat all stalli(Uis stajiding at juihlie stud should undej'go an 
inspci'ljoii hy (•()mp(d<mt ])(‘rsons nominated i>y ( ioveriimeuL and that 
licenses should l)e issued ior tliose (-onsidenMj sniiahlo for lueeding 
pur])Oses. 

“( 2 ) Mint all ])rivati‘ stallions he ij)s])emed. and the owners thereof 
advised of tladr snitahiliiy as <in's, 

Tiiat farmers ilnarKually unal.de to huv us(‘fii] sires be assisted 
hy (lovernment in any way '*onsid('rt‘d mo^t favoural.)le. so tliat suitable 
sires might ]>e jdaeed at tlieir disposal." 

Mr. doubert (Free Stale) se(Vjnded. 

^Fr. King (Xatal) tliouglit tliat the idea emhodied in Seetitui 1 was 
an iinpossible one. He thought that the three ^.a-tifuis shoidfl ha\c Imm 
6e})arated into at least two resedut ions. 

The mover was willing tliat ilte ilnue sections sh(mld he treated as 
Beparate resolutions; and this was agreed to hv tlie (’onferenee. 

Section 1, on being put to the v«»te, was carried. 

On Section 2, Mr. Xicliolsfui (Ih’ansvaal) said la* could not sn}>port 
this resolntion, m what might be (Mursidered unsuitable by an inspector 
might be suitable for the farni{*r’’s partieiibir class of inares. 

Mr. King (Xatal) said tlie'-e were constitutional defectvS wbidi miglrt 
not be obvious to the owner but wdiich would be a^rparent to an expert. 

It was pointed out bv other speakers that tlic resolution was in- 
tended merely to enable farmers to obtain advice, and so gradually 
odueate them up to a Iiigli standard. 

; Mr. Kolbe, in reply, said it was the principle whic h he wanted to see 
passed^ not necessarily the actual wording of the resolution as it stood. 

This section of the resolution was passed unaniniouBly. 
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On Section 3, 

Mr. (). L. Evans (Cape) thouglit the resolution was a little vaguely 
woided. 

Mr. Kolhe agreed to tlie substitution of the words ^‘oitlier by loan or 
iui(‘ as may be eonsidt’red most practical d( 3 '’ for tlie words “in any way 
considered most favourable/^ 

resolution was adopted unanimously. 

DISTRIBUTION OE STUD IJOKSKS. 

Rev. das. Scott (Natal) moved: — 

“'.riiat the (inference is ot opijiion that the Union Government 
should establish a system whereby stud Ijorses can Ik? made available for 
bjt‘eding purposes at various (*entrcs throughout South Africa."’ 

He said the system would not ultimately cost the (iovernment any- 
thing, tJiough it would mean some expense;, no doubt, at iir.st. He said Mr. 
I^itcbt’ord was in favour of this system. He (Mr. 8(^ott) suggested a fee 
of each for serving. He tliought there wen^ maj>y parts of Soutli 
.\frira, outsidt' Natal, where the system would he invaluable. It was the 
]K>()r niaji who wanted such assistance, not the big farmer, who could 
aliord to buy liis own stallions. Stallions uj) to vClOO each w'ould h(‘ ipnle 
Fiiilahl<‘. 

Ml’. Ihailteney asked why hulls should not ])e included also. lh‘ 
asked that the resolution he altered accordingly. 

Mr. King (Natal) said some attention siionld Ik? gi\(m to the (|n(‘s- 
ti(»n of sniialde dams. He said as good a class of animals was not being 
turned out now as c-ompared with 30 or 4t) years ago. This he ascribed to 
(lie inferiority of the marcs used. This had eorno about by reason of tlie 
pureliase of inferior imires, cheap, from the Katiyes. This was an im- 
portant point. Adyice sliould be given to farmers in the matter of suiU 
able mares for brooding purposes, IFe supported the resolution, and 
point(*(l out tahat the sidieme would not (?ost the eoutry anything eventu- 
ally. 

Mr. Nicholson (Transvaal) said that something of tlu.^ same S 3 ^stem 
as tlmt referred to was already in force in the Transvaal. In the Free 
State, too, he believed that mares were being imported by the Government 
for Government stud purposes. 

. Mr. Joiibert (Free State) said that alihougli they realised that they 
must have good mares, still they felt that the stallion was tlie more im- 
portant. The question of bulls had been considered by the municipalities 
in the Free State, and they had decided to obtain good sires and place 

them at public stud. (Hear, hear.) 

In reply to Mr. Poulteney, Mr. Scott said that he thought that it 

would be better to stkdc to one class of stock at a time. 

The resolution was carried unanimously.^ 

" , {To he continued.) 
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The Faults o1 Butter-making, 

TJiH F.\r];rs of juttfifmakixo. 

I>y M. (). Cn Mj.is, 

Pthrjf P.rf/rrl. ('(t/n Pnnitirr. 

(A I*/fjn‘r read hrjarr Uw Piun! Farmery' Assurloi inti . F( juriiihi'r, H/Ju.) 

'I'iJK .sul)jrrl 1 lia\c s(‘lt‘rlr(l jo rcjul a ^liort j;a|K*i* l‘i -lore yor. to-dav 1 
“'I'Ik* Faiill.r of But I'liat faults dr oxist is 
iiiJIy <*xoin])li(iu(l wIkui you s(‘(* (jiiolrd on. jli(‘ varioiw uiai’krts al 

|)ric(‘s rani'iiiij* froiu BL to Is. (id. |u-r !u. Fiirthor than iliis, if oik* 
l)ut ti*r-inak( r at ls Is. od. and anotlK*r BJ. ju r ]l>.\ hoili Jt'sidinn^ in iho 
sitnif disirici, it is ^juitc oAidtoit that at roitic sta^(‘ or ollu'r in iho pro- 
< ess 0 . 1 * nianuracuro tlu' laitter-mala*!* \> al fault, ajid jjoi the in.’r\ ailin<^ 
(onditioiis. din* pridilcm oi‘ ntakiiiir i,^ood. Iniltor under 1 lu' elinuitic 
eoiid.it ions wliii li prevail in Soulli Afriea is not so easy a< many people 
inia;L:in(\ (X'lMMially wlum lii'i’li timiperalures luive to he (onlimdeil with, 
witlioiit the assistanee of (.dllter ie(’ or n.e<‘lianienl vel'ri^'eralion. Ihit, 
apart frotii ilie difh(nllv of eontrolline; tfaipn'rai ui cs during tin.* liot; 
snniiner months, a a(.Kjd avera^U’e butter of nnifonii pmilily ejtn Ik* ]>ro- 
dii('(*d all tlie y(‘ar round if the ]‘riri('ip]es undorlyine tlu' niiikiii*:' of 
^i'oad l;ntt<n* arc* strictly carried out. Tluit tlu'sc* pnanc iph's do m*l always 
prevail i*’ \erv ajipaicmt iVom tlie variations in flu* jnaik(*t cpiotalions 
already iilluded to. This brings no* mnv to print ieally the n»o( of all. 
evil in regard to dairy work — lack (d (dc*anlin(‘ss. 1 know many 
]u*ople who at li(*art wish to he eh’an, i»u( yet know xi*rv liilU* iK'Vottd 
th ' eiejnenlarv priiuaph's underlying n*al c leanlimv-^ such as tin* ti’ained 
da’ryman is taught before* lie learns anvihing c‘lse. A dairy 'v\]t(*rc* 
cream is kept ]jr<*vions to its (*(mver^ion ijiio Imlter dnmld bt scrupu- 
lously eleasp well ventilnled. dry. and the walls frv'cpientiy lime-waslied 
during the year. X(*ithei should the dai.r\ lie uesd as a plaee f(»r storing 
fruit, vegi*lahb's, moat ele. x\liieh <o often is the <*ase. A liberal <u]cply 
of bet water should always bo handy to the dairy and all (lair\ ulc'iwils 
whudi eoine in <'ontaet with Imtter. (ream, or milk .-dmuld lie 
washed in torpid water, then s(.*a]ded in 1 oiling walc'ix and 
tlit‘n be h‘ft to dry and air by themselves. Tin utc'usih can 
weasionally be washed with hoi water (m\iaiidog ecanmou washing 
soda, eare Ijoing (.vvereised to well wash tlie soda wai(‘r eif any 
uteiu^ils it is found neeessary to use it on. A s( rubbing Inaish is ahvays 
preferable to a eloth for eleaning dairy utensils, and >( ap sliould never 
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1 (‘ used. \A oodcMi iileiiM'ls rfumld oc'casioiially le vvaj-ihcd in lime wTiteiv 
the ad van (ago of wlucli 1 wWl i*oi!er to jator on when dealiiio* with hlack 
s['(»'*s in Ijuttcr. To g‘ive you an oxaiiiple of what it me ans -to keep milk 
in sterile and nnslerile cans, and lliis efjiially ap])lies to cream, I will 
(jimte tli!‘ ;rollowin,cr experiitients. Ten gallons of mixed milk were- 
divded into live-gallon lots. Lot 1 was place'd in a can rendered sterile 
hy nieaits of steam, and Lot 2 placed in a can S(‘leeted at random from 
a dairy where the washing o])t‘rations were carried out in a very ordinary 
way. 'j^he milk placed in a sterile can and kept at a iemperaturc rang- 
ing 1 rom ()(S tt> 7 5 deg. F. kept svvi;et for 40 hours, and that ]>la(od in 
th(‘ nnsterile (an went sour in IS hours. 'Fliis, I iliink, ('oncIiwi\ely 
])rv;\es the necessity of (deanliness in dairy work, and tin* examjde given 
shows that keej>iiig (jiuilities of the same milk can he enhance<i 2S lioiirs 
longer hy being kej)t in a can properly cleansed. We Jiovv (-ome to the 
next imjiortant j,oint in hiittin-making, viz,:-- 

TjIK PlJOPKIt UlPKNINc; 01- OuKAM. 

In order to understand how to eontroi the ripeniiig of eream it is 
as well to niiderstand briefly Mdiat causes cream to sour. Tlu' souring 
of cream is exactly the same as the sf>uring of milk — viz., through the 
agency of living organisms, or, as they are rnon* generally termed, 
bacteria. The imrtiexilar bacteria wbieh the butter-maker rcrinires for 
j»ro];erly ripening his cream are technically termed ]a( i i('-ferments, and 
these iernieuts have the power of converting the sugar of milk into 
lactic acid, and when sullicient acid has been forjiied llu. milk coagulates 
(^:r thickens by souring. ]\IiJk, when drawn from the udder of a healthy 
(ow, is jjraetieally sterile, Imt immediately it comes in contact with the 
air it beeoinos impregnated with bacteria to a greater or loss extent, 
according to tlie ahiount of care exercised in the milking operations and 
the purity of tlie air surrounding the cows when l>eing milked. The 
lactic ferments introduced into milk and cream when expo.«ed to the 
atmos])herc are controlled 1)y heat and cold, and a temperature of 100 
degrees Fahr. usually destroys them, and reducing cither milk or cream 
to a low temperature, although not destroying the ferments, renders 
them inert. The temperatures at which they multiply most rapidly 
range from 80 degrees F. to 98 degrees F. Having these few simple 
facts to go upon, it is quite evident that temperature plays a very im- 
portant part in the riixening of cream, and a successful butter-maker 
will utilise this knowledge to its utmost, and vary the lemperatures of 
his cream in accordance with the manner in which the ripening process 
is proceeding. The exact time cream takes to develop sufficient acidity 
for churning is somewhat difficult to gauge, as so nuich dependia on the 
degree of cleanliness ex^Oreised and the temperature at which the creiro ' 
is ripened. As a guide, it may be taken tlfat separated cream kept at ; 
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a teiii]K\rature of (>0 i^ahr, foi’ 3G hours will be quite ripe enough 

to churn at the end of that time. This l)eing a fair basis to go on, it 
may be safely assumed that nearly^ the whole of ihe cream ulilised for 
butter-making purposes during the sunnner months is in an over-ripe 
condition, yueh being the case, everything possible should be done to 
r<*tard tin* ripening, and this is best accomplished by reducing the tciu- 
peratme of the cream as mueh as possible;, using plenty of salt (in the 
summer monlli^ (Uily), and ]>aying strict attention to cleanliiiess. But- 
ter made from badly-haiidh'd cream which is considerably ov(‘r-ripe pro- 
du< es a soft, spongy, textured butter, with bad keeping qualities, ami 
whi('b <jiii(‘kly turns rancid, us ihe butyric ferments, wliieh are resjion- 
sible for the jrroduelion (,if rancid butter, have already got the upper 
liand of the lactic. ferments, the latter being so necessary for tin* pro- 
duction of a clean, well-Havonred butter. 

TliJ'ATMENT OF SEFAnATm) CitJ AM. 

After each separation and the rc^ultlng cream has been cooled a 
good lumdfnl of clean dairy salt may be added and well stirred in. It^aeb 
fresh lot <d.' ('ream can lu' treated in tlie same way, and wluni cooled and 
sailed can be mi-\ed with the jirevious day’s cream, alvays being careful 
never to mix warm cream with that already cooled, and to wtdl stir the 
eream when addijig a fresh lot to the bulk. The importance of fre- 
quently stirring cream cannot be (^yer-estinialed, as it ensures uniform 
ripening and encourages the work of the Jaciic'-ferments, wliich belong 
to the class of aerobic' ferments — that is, they require air for their 
jiroper develojmieiit. To prevent a heavy loss in elnirning. no fresh 
eream should be added fo the bulk for at least twelve to fifieeu liours 
previous to churning. 

Thick versus Tins Cruam. 

]f it were possiole for every !)utter-makcr to keep the ripening of 
eream under thorough control, then 1 should unhesitatingly advise a 
thin cream for butter-making purposes, say, eream containing from 30 
to 35 per cent, of butter fat. Unfortunately, tlie high temperature which 
prevails here during the summer months makes it almost impossible to 
deal with a tliin eream, so it is net^essary to so adjust your separators to 
ensure j>roducing a cream containing at least from -iO to 45 per cent, 
of butter fat. To give you some idea ivlien your cream is of the right 
consistency, the best guide in a rough w'ay is to watch ih<.‘ cream as it 
falls from the cream spout, and if same falls straight from the separa- 
tor to the eream bucket the consistency will be about right. If, on the 
other hand, the cream shoots out from the cream-spout, and has a oer* 
tain amount of curl about it, this is a sure sign that you are separating 
the erearn too thin, and the separator should be adjusted accordingly. 
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Bab-Flavourkd Crkam. 

A bad-Havouml cream Jioarly always the «)iitc<nne of earelesBiiess 
and uncleanly metliods. 01 <‘onrse, there are exxeptious — ^^vhen cattle 
are feJ injudicionsly, or pick up some herb tui the veld that taiuts the 
milk. But these are food taints which are very ])ronouuced, and can 
he detected in Loth milk and cream. In dairies when? idcaiiliness is 
strictly observed one seldom finds very much wron^ with the cream; it 
may eeriainly he over-ripe, hut it usually retains that clean, sharp, acid 
flavour which is so (diaracderistic of well-managed cream. But we also 
come across a large perc.'entage of cream, espe(ua]Jy smit to tlic ('ivanicric's, 
w'hieh contains every ilavoiir imaginable except the right one. and it 
can he dete(?ted instantly that no attention has been ]‘aid to the d(‘iaiis 
already referred to. There is only one remedy to a])]>]y to a dairy tliat 
is constantly producing a badly-taijitcd (ucain. and that is to luivc a 
thorough spriiig-cleauing. Everything irnist be taken out of tin' dairy 
wdiere the cream is kept, and the whole building must be ilinroiigldy 
cleansed and whitewashed. All uttnisils wideh eonio into contact with 
oitlier milk nr envam must he well boiled, nud then a fresh start (ain be 
made. In addition to this, it would bc' advantageous to ])rociir(‘ s(nue 
buttermilk from a dairy where a clean-tlavoured butter is i.<eing pro- 
du(‘ed, and a small (juautiiy can be added to tlie ficsb cream, wliicb 
usually results in. restoring the eorn'cV liavour to cream so trcatial 
When these somewhat drastic mcasur(‘s are adopted and properly <'ar- 
ried out, 1 hav^e seldom known them fail, and u-nally all troubh? from 
tainted cream dis/i]jpears, and does not again make its a j)]>ear5\n(:r' until 
can'lessness takes the jdac'e of ('arefid mauagemmit. 1 have dwelt at 
some length on tlu' projier ripening of (-ream, as it is one of tlie key- 
notes to sue(-cssfxil butt(Tmaking, and the valin* of Imving a sound, clean- 
tlavoured cream (?annot lie ovew-estimated. Many ])i*ople tliink that, 
giv('n a cream separator and mothTii hutter-making utemsils, they are 
sure to produce a good butter. This is (|uit(‘ a rallacy, and they can no 
more produc(? a first-edass butter from an unsound cream than their 
forefathers could with the most obsolete utensils. 


Mottt.ei) or Strkaky Brrxa kr. 

This is a vt'ry common fault prevailmg throughout the length and 
breadth of South Afric-a, especially %yit]i the miscellaneous classes of 
butter so frequently met with on the various public markets. There 
are two distinct kinds of streaks in butter — vk,, caseous streaks, always 
readily recognised by the streaks themselves being much whiter in 
colour than the butter itself; and dark streaks, caused by the uneven 
distribution of the salt and subsequent insufficient working. Both 
streaks of this nature give the butter a mottled appearance, and are 
very objeetj on able from a market point of yic^, such butter usually 
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realising a much lower price than if iio .streaks were present. 
conlaiiiing caseous streaks should always be looked up(m with suspici^m 
from a keejiing ])oiiU of view^ so we will enumerate some of ihe causes 
which jiroduce these streaks: (.1) .Neglect to frequciiiiy stir tlie cream, 
especially wiien mixing dilFerent creams tog(‘i,lier, llins <aiusing uiie\<,in 
ri])ening. {2) Kxj)osing cremn to direct ^uniighi. (o) (.linrnijig at a 
high t<*mpe]*atur(‘, and subsequently using the first x\a>lung water at too 
low a, 1enjj)eratur(‘. (1) Neglect lo remo\e the hulter-milk from the 
butter by insutlieiejd washing, (o) Negleto to strain the cream. es{M>ci- 
ally i.f same is thin ami oV(‘r-ripe, as siieli cream usually ('ontaiu- rasrous 
]ump< rir curds, which if not removed an* boui'.d to appear in tin* iv>nlt- 
ing butl(*r in tin* form of white specks. Anotlier reason J<-r -training 
cream, ajuirl. fnan removing extran(‘(Uis matter, is tlte bn^aking up of 
any iimqis which may he in tite cream, and it churned in this .-late not 
only causi* a loss in the hnlier yielded, Imt also eaus(' niu \t*nm‘-s in 
(*oloiir. ^riu'st* ar(‘ some ot the ]>rineipal ennstss nf (‘a^eous stn^aks. and 
no doubt tliere an* many olh<*r minor eaiist*s wln’('h I am not able to 
dissuss at tin* ]>n*s(*ni liim*. 

Sai/i' Stuj:.\ks. 

11iese ar(‘ the most x'ommon, and at tlu- saim* iinu' im>st la.-ily re- 
medied. When adding dry salt to butter ihi.- should la* done liy means 
of a hair si(‘Ve or fliuir drt‘dgor, as the salt when a(hU*d in tbir- way is 
more ev(*n]y distri)»ui(‘d, and all Inmps are avoided. d1io s;dt should 
not all be adfled at oiit* time, but l>o .sprinkled on tlu* butter .-onn*wbiU 
gradually. After sutti(‘ieni salt has been added, according to m tried 
reqnireni(*nts, ami worked into the huifor, tlie butter should be put. 
away for a fc'W hours to allow the salt to dissolve, and then be i‘e- 
worked. If all tliese instrmdions are earefnlly earrit'd out all cause for 
salt streaks will be ivmeved. In winter the salt takes bmger to dis.-nlve, 
but at tlie same linn* tlie luitler, being firnier, will stand more Avorking, 
which to a < erlain e.xteut obviates ibis diiriculty. To .fa< ilitate the salt 
dissolving in t'old weather, it may be slightly warmed in an oven before 
being used. 

BT.ArK Spors on Mon.ns tn Bi TiTm. 

Anyone who has had any lengthy experiencie in butler-making can- 
not fail to have observed this trouble of black s])ots appearing in butler, 
and T regret to say this trou1.de is spn^ading more and more eiicli year 
in a large number of dairies and creameries throughout South .Vfrica. 
Time will not permit me to more than brietly toucli on tlie fringe of 
this subject; neither can I disens.s in detail the many theories which 
have been advanced as to the cause and prevention of this wcdl-knowu 
trouble. Braodly speaking, this juirticular mould is nearly ahvays found 
in dark, damp, and badly-veiitilat^ dairies, ns such conditions are very 
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favourable to its grou th. Suoh being ijie caso^ I can only advise fanners- 
who liave this trouble in their dairies to keep same as dry and W’ell 
ventilated as possible and frequently lime-wash the w'alis, and all wmoden 
utensils should l)e frequently well scoured with hot vraler into which a 
few' handfuls of lime is w'ell stirred in, care being taken to remove the 
lime-wash before it sets dry. Butter stored in cheap boxes, sucli as 
common deal, will nearly always produce black spots on butter, especi* 
ally if such boxes become in any way damp. Inferior butter-paper also 
is often responsible for this tronlde, as well as some waters^ used for 
W'ashing butter, which on examination is found to be quite unsuitable 
for such purposes. When it is found necessary to put butter-paper on 
butter "vvel, on ac(roiint of its softness, it is advisable, in place of putting 
the papers in ordinary water, to use, the following solution: Take one 
pound of l)orie acid, and dissolve same in a gallon of hot water; wdum 
<ool ])ut tlie clear solution into clean lK)it]es, and keep same corked iij) 
whim not required for use. Butter-papers di]>ped into a solution of this 
sort helps to keep the butter in hot weather, and has a tendency to 
prevent black spots appearing on the surface of the butter. This only 
applies 1o butter intended to be sold fresh; *fov storage purposes the 
pajjers should be put on dry. These, then, are some of the faults which 
wre meet with in butter-making, and although in a |>aper of this nature 
it is impossible to deal with such a subject as exhaustively as I w'Oiild 
like, but stilly if I have in a small way throwm some ligld on the diffi- 
culties whi(,h no doubt many of the butter-makers of this district have 
experienced, I shall feel that my ipresence here to-day has not )»een in 
vain. 


Keep CirrcKEm off Lokg Grass. — Young broods of eliickena 
iFhould ru t be allowed, to run out in the long grass, as ]>y doing so they 
are exposed to the risk of having inflamation of the lungs through their 
plumage becoming w^et through. There is also danger of their consuming 
the siiiall insects which are found on the blades of the grass in the early 
part of 11)e day, and these, in many Cases, ha^e proved to be the fore- 
runners of gapes, as the small inseett deposit iU the birds^ and these 

frequently develop into gape-^worins, The pbssibiJity of this development 
has Jieen tested by; us for severe! years , and we have found that chickens 
which have been r^red under same conditions m regard® 

f ood, Init wbteh short grass which has been 

regularly gone byer with the have not suffered from g 
/at;, all?" irhereaa,;t}mse:''l^ ;iii.,,the;i^ 0 ''way, but which', 

■grass, 'hate ■■many. have' 
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Poultry Keeping, 


By S. Wayvk. 


(A Paper read at a meeting of the J>arhan and. Coast Poultry Club.) 

(Continued from Page 02d,) 

I HAVE srnt a good oimiber of eggs to Salisbury Island to a friend resid- 
ing there, who assures me the weakest chicks mature into robust birds. I 
hope so. Ko Mich thing as enteritis is known tluin. Why do Leghorns 
always fetch the higliest price on cur auction sales? tTndoubtedly the 
main reason is their world-renowned laying capabilities. But one w^ould 
think that an average price of 8s. t>d. a bird, which, I think, is a low 
estimate of what fairly well-br(‘d Leghorns do fetch on the sales, would 
bring more competitors into the market, as at that price, if you have the 
stock, you must make rntmey. 1 have no doubt that a good many tried it,.. 
but cannot produce the slock in any quantity to bring the ])rieo down. 
1 may be mistaken in taking it for granted that other fanciers also have 
tho same dijfficulty in the bringing to maturity of the White Leghorns. 
I do think at times that probably my ground has been run on too long, 
and wants a rest. 1 should like other fanciers to publish their experi- 
ences if tliey find the same clifticulty. 

With regard to the incubation of eggs, I find that a good Hearson's- 
maeliim^ will hatch a better percentage of chicks than the same number of 
eggs ])nt under liens. You are lucky if your average breakage under 
each hen is not more than two. and usually a cliick gets crushed before 
the 1:011 leav(*s the nest. I find tho best way is to put some hens down 
at the sajue time as you set the incubator, and pass the incubator chicks 
on to tlie hens as they come out. I have never been successful with arti- 
ficially-heated brooders. I look upon the majority of brooders as death- 
traps, m far as tlieir use on the coast i.s concerned. 

Housing of Poultuy. 

Thirteen yeare ago the principal inethod adopted in housing poultry 
either the long she^l, partitioned off, and the runs running longi- 
tndinaliy off, or the octagon house with runs converging into it. I 
jt^lopted the long plan with spring doors dividing the houses. This 
of house oertai|ily, recommends itself as economising to material 
has a nasty way of running right through the 
&mk on tlfis prihci|^le, and I think the more modern method which I 
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]iave now adopted of having single houses riglit away from one nriothcr 
(to roost ten birds), and a grass run to each of 125 ft. by 25 ft., is Ixdter. 

I very rarely get such a disease as rcnip playing havoe Riiie<' I have 
adopted this ])lan. 

(Jhiclcvii Homes . — These I liave on four plough wheels^ and the sijse 
of runs (S ft. G in. long by 2 ft. high, iieing on wheels, they can be run 
on to fresli ground daily. 1 keep tlic rliidv up with the jiiotlier for the 
first week, tlnni allow them out, always in lino ui'aiher. The Rlee])ing 
coiri])artn]ent^ has ii tray fixed in, whioh is (‘overcul with pt^at and 

does away with tlio necessity for cleaning the drop])ings away for sojiio 
con R i d e r al )] e period. 

Peedtxg Adi lt Fowls. 

For many years I liave adopted soft feed in the morning ajid oorn at 
night time, the soft feed jiiado u]) as follows: — One-third eneli SpratFs 
Laymore, bran. ])olards, and, whi'n I can iret it, hloodrneal, wijieh is a 
most valua])l(‘ egg C(>inor, and throe times weekly a few handfuls of boiled, 
riee, wheat, amahela. or short oats for (‘vening feed. I cut up all the 
green food and put in a box. This is less wasteful than the tying u]^ of 
cabbage or letiiu*e: Fitch a (jaantily is pecked off and trodden under- 
foot when this j)lan is adopted. The corn I throw in a deep hole whii h 
I have ill the run. This is covered about a foot d(H.'p in leaves, and. kee;)s 
the birds vv(‘ll exen ist d in sp,ratchiiig for their food. 

FLEurve Chtckexs. 

I liave never given chicks hard boiled eggs; it is <|iiite too expensive 
a feed, without, T should say. coricsponding results. Coarse oatmeal is 
the foundation feed for the first few days, then ,1 mix Spratt’s chieko 
with the oatmeal and feed on this for about ten weeks with oi'casionaT 
variations, such as boiled rice and chopped meat. I liave also tried with 
very considerable .niccess, the Devonshire cake receipe ns given in the 
S'..4.P. Journal, about 18 months ago. I certainly think the salts intro- 
duced into this cake are very beneficial indeed. 

Disi:ase/=i of Poultry. 

T have come to the conclusion after long and varied experieju^e in 
^supposed remedies for all the ills that poultry arc heir to, that the less 
one spends on nH?di(nne the less mortality yon will have in yoxir flock, 
aiid your balahee-sliect will certainly he healthier. Stilt, one doesn't like 
to see a vahnihle bird looking seedy xvitbout trying to improve matters, 
eE'peciaHj' if fuu? can diagnose th^ disease the bird is sxtflering froul, but 
as often ns not too mtuh^k kills, either by giving too large a dose 

of medicine hr not enough. Our knowledge and treatment of poultry 
; diseases in this ii still in it^ infancy. As all k™#--^thdse 

,irho' bave-beed. initbe'^fabey for-:0ny;1en^h''^»f .are'a ‘nuuKibeiP';:, 
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of similar ailments which can easii}* be set right, such as scaly legs in the 
(‘aiiy stages, white comb, etc. These 1 don't iiitond to touch upon. But 
there are one or two diseases which periodically claim a good number of 
poultry. 

The old Natal fowlsickness, as far as wo fanciers arc concerned, is 
a thing of the past, birds dying on the roost at night with black combs 
bi'ouglit about by the excessive u^e of niealie feeding. Wo no longer 
confine ourselves to this feed, and this form of sickness has largely 
vanished, hut what wc arc troubled with, and I may say right down the 
coast line to Capetown, is known as ^^eiiteritis.'^ During a j*eeent visit 
of Mr. Hocking (tlie White Leghorn fancier in those parts) to Natal, he 
called on me, and we had quite a good talk over poultry matters, and ho 
1( uclied on this disease and told me it was quite as had as the ('ape av 
ii< re. Sometimes a bird will get it by merely moving it from one yard 
to another, l)otli yards being free from disease, and. this is my experience. 
HiuD coming fioin England will get it, that have been put on fresh 
gr(uind where birds have not been running for six months, hut I have 
noticed that it atiacLs most severely after a change in the weather — a 
tlii’cc days" rain will devohqi cases rapidly. The symptoms are as follow: 
D will he noticed in the first stages that the bird stands moping about, 
ilini the droppings take the form of a yellowish, greenish, wdiitish watery 
discharge, and the bird goes down on its hocks and general1j\’ dies tbo 
third day. With some eases, even if taken in tlie very early stages, no 
irr'atment seems to he of any use. In other eases they recover rapidly, 
but it takes, as a rule, Ion days before they are quite well again. Some 
seasons are worse than others. Adult hints are more easily cured than 
hiuls from ton wrecks to four months. 

Hemedy , — For several seasons 1 used castor oil and sweet oil (tw'o 
Icaspoonfuls daily for tw^o days), Imt T am afraid successes were rare. 1 
was told coffee beans were srood, but I think green peas would have been 
iust as much use. Sweet oil and cblorodine saved some cases followed 
iip by Parish’s chemical food as a tonic I am now using a brown powder 
pounded from a wild runner, which the Kafirs call “jalap,” and put up 
by Mr. Bower, of the Bluff. Boiling water is poured on the powder, and it 
looks like very strong tea. It has a hitter taste. Three teaspoonfuls daily 
ia the dose, followed up by Parisli’s chemical food. This, so far. along 
with Mr. Pearce’s recipe for pills for the same disease has saved me a 


good many birds. 

iJoup.— This disease in its various form is treated on by eve y 
poultry book issued, and no doubt a good many of those present this even- 
ing have treated a good many cases; the only form in which t us isease 
attach my birds is in the eye, commencing with a few bubbles in the 
corner of the eye. tt teken in hand in the early stages and the eye bathed 
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Tivith a sohitioii of chlorinated soda^ which I may add is very inexpensive, 
and after bathing paint under the eye witli tincture of iodine, a euro 
usually lesiilts very quickly. Give Epsom salts in drinking water, but 
should the bird not be noticed in tlie early stages it is a somewhat more 
tedious cun", and usually necessitates an operation; the hard swelling 
under the eye will have to be lanced, and tiie cheesy matter abstracted 
witli a quill or soinetliiug similar, the tlinmb of the operator being pressed 
up against the roof of the mouth; this forces the mucous matter out where 
the incision is made. When all is clear, syringe the wound out witli any 
antiseptic. This opei'ation may have to be peidormed for three or ff>ur 
days before tlio bird is right again : if this is not attended to the bird 
usually loses tlie eye altogether. Since using lime in my housos on tlie 
diopping boards T very stddom get a 1 rcM-oinmond tliis as a ]»rr‘ven- 

tive against roup. 

Ch t cJt'cn T) 

Cliieks hatched in May. June, and July, if cared for, gonerallv cscaj'e 
the ills to whicli the later hatched clucks are prone, such as chicken-pox 
and drooping wings, and it is therefore advisable to hatch as many in the 
early months as it is possible. The dilTicailty comes in wliere to get the 

from at this early period. Bird^ imported from England to arrive 
here at the end of March will give you eggs right through the winter. 
The progeny in their turn sliould lie early layers, and (•lu('ks < !«• 

liatcbod in the early montlis; otherwise it is somewhat difficult to get 
eggs fur sitting in these months. August and September eliicks, if n(d 
held back by sickness, come on well for the next t'Car^s shows. I must 
put first on the list of chicken ailments during September to January 
months the droopiirg wing disease. Your chicks are apparently doing 
well, in the pink of licalth, when you will notice that all at once one or 
two chicks are moping and tlie wings falling. This usually occurs after 
a day’s wet weather. Although ycur chicks may have been penned up 
quite dry, they get attacked Once they have started, to droop the wdngs, 

I have never found any cure; they waste away. I think a daily mixture 
of Parish’s chemical food in the chickens’ drinking water will (uiablo the 
stronger ones to ward off the attack; at least, that is the result of one or 
two experiments I have tried. This all means expense, and to the man 
who has a large flock of chicks tp rear it is quite out of the question to 
give them this tonic an the water, owing to the expense incurred. Per> 
scnally, I put it down to a «ort of malarial fever. The rains start here 
aliout the end qf Septemheir, and so do the drooping wings in chicks. 
Tou can keep chicke up quite dry while the rains m op; let them mat 
on a bright day, with the eWpi aiid vapour from the ground after 

the tain, and some of them Will get It. Gan an^jrone amouget the faneiera 
pmsent this evetiing sugg^ preventive"^ a I 
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last year I Dcvimsljire salts in tlie cliiiJcs’ fnud^ and 1 liad very few 
caH( 3 F f)f droo])ing wings in my yard. Still, this may have heeu a pure 
(‘oineidenc(‘. Idiose tliat were attacked T oouldirl cure. 

Ch ickea-Pux, 

This disease, as we all know, has played havoc amongst tlic eljiukens 
for many years, hut we don't fear it to-day as we did in the past : w e Jiave 
eciiain nuiiedit's whi('h avc Ijave proved will (uire except in th(^ case of 
very young cliicks, when they are best lel'i to haltle lor theiiisi lvcs. IE 
they snrviv(‘, all well and good. I have found, u]) to six we«‘ks old. that 
to attempt to treat cases of chicken-pox is to kill more tJiaii yon ciu'c. 
1 li(‘y (annof stand the application of the rencHlics which we u>t\ najuciy, 
a solulion of permanganate of potash soaked well on tlie aiTected ])ai1s 
twice daily for three days: or to t^mcli ihe nodules witli Joyes or Kerol, 
taking care not to let tlie fluid touch the bird's eye. Ih^oviding tlie bird 
do(‘s not contract roup it is well again in a few days. 1 think it is just 
as well to add sotm; roup ])owd(;r to the sr>ft food wliile undergoing the 
curf‘. Ihu’sonnll V, I ])icfer the p(»lash cure, although in damp weather 
the hir<ls an* nun’O likely to v\i a <‘old wlien using this remedy. The only 
ohjc('tion 1 lane to iW .)(y(*s is ihiit il is very severe, and it .'onu-what 
difficult to IvCf').) ihe hhjuid out of the eve. especially if llie e\c is siir- 
r«'uuded hv nodules. ( Vu-kerels and pullets during the rainy season are 
subject to the enteritis scourge, the treatment of which I have already 
referred to. 

The diseases mentioned, 1 think, are likely to occur in the hc'-^t kept 
yards, especially if ]ioiilfry ]ia\o Ijeon running on the same ground year in 
and out, and most of <3ur fanciers have to put up with Ihofe conditions, 
oui' ground being limited. The best we can do is to keep the gi’ound in 
as sanitary a condition as possible, and isolate cases of sielcnoss. as soon 
as they appear. But I say that, even with the disadvantages of small 
spaces at one’s disposal, the fancier wlio looks after his birds, and feeds 
them rationallv. need not worry too much about sickness. Cases will occur 
in the l)est yards. Birds die prematurely, the same as human beings, 
and where all care and skill is exercised it is often without avail. 

XJxfertilk E(ms. 

ITo doubt a good many fanciers will have had the same experience^ 
as I have in selling eggs for incubation. The purchaser w ill call on you 
23 days after the eggs have been sold, and tell yon, with a very black 
look, that the eggs you sold him were unfertile; only seven cliicks liatched 
oiit of twelve eggs. You express your sympathy, and ask him to return 

eggs, tod you replace the same. On the eggs being returned and 
tested, quite half the cases that have been hrouglit to my notice contain 
ehioks or fertilisatkm has shlrted, and been checked by some cause or 
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another. It cannot be too clearly recognised that an addled egg is a 
fertile egg, but at some period ot incubation the egg has been chilled,, 
or tlie vital germ lias not been vstrong enough to. survive, and then the 
procei^s of (](‘('ompo‘;iti(m sets in; and hence vve get the exploding addled 
egg, wlri('h is j)roof positive of life having bc?en present during the early 
stages of ineuhation. Barren eggs or unfertile eggs remain a clear yellow 
to the last, and only emit a musty smell. It is only within the last week 
that a ])ure]iaser brought me back ten eggs out of 32 (the ])a]anee having 
hatched) as being unfertile. I tested them, and found five with 18-day- 
old cliicks in and two fertilised, being* of the exploding type.; balance, 
(liree unfeudile. We fanciers very often have a deal of groundless sus- 
picion cast upon us when eggs which we sell don't hatch, and if those 
woul(l-);c fanciers would only just read up what constiintes a fertile ega*, 
a good deal of lieartburning would be removed. 

Plenty to Learn. 

In conclusion, if 1 may be allowed to give a few words of advice to 
our young faiiciers — don't run away with the idea that j^)u know everv- 
tiiing about poultry lore because you have kept birds oJ: some sort o: 
another for a few seasons. There is, always plenty to learn. 1 look upon 
myself as just past the novice stage after 13 years of keen poultry fancy. 
Don't be like that poultry farmer, not lo miles from Durban, wlio, when 
I asked liiiil why he did not come to our sliow and learn soiiiething 
relative to the breeds lie intended keejung and what prices be could 
charge when he could breed something similar, replied: ''You cannot 
teach me anything about pure bred stock and poultry jioints ; it would be 
a waste of time my corning in,” Considering tlrat the party in question 
had never bred a prize bird, I was soinewliat astonished at his reply, and 
mentally predicted his career *as a poultry farmer and fancier of pure 
bicd slock would not be crowned by success. And time has fulfilled my 
prediction. Don^t be afraid of a-sking any of the older fanciers to solve 
seme of the knotty points that are continually cropping up. True 
fanciers are only too willing to give any information they can. 

During my twelve years^ association, with the Poultry Club, I think 
I can fairly claim to have l>een through the list of offices associated with 
the Club — committee-man, yard committee — and in the days of staging 
in the Market House these offices were no sinecure. Many a battle of 
words used to arise ever the staging of poultry vfirstis pigeons, as some 
of you will recollept — ^vice-presivient, president, and treasurer; so I f eel 
t|^ I have somewhat earned a rest from active labour in the al- 
f®igh my interest in the Durban and Coast Poultry Club is just as 
keen as ever. But with so many veiling fanciers coming on, it is time 
we older men made way Tpr the younger M to do the battling^ 
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A Visit to Cedaua. 


A Vimii io Cedara. 


By A. E. iJiNox, 


I1avi.x<; b<:*Ofi on a to Cedara to put ju i^oino test ])l()ls on a new 
^system of {riaiiurin;^' 1 (liouglit it would be interesting to readers of the 
A fjrtculi'finii Jouriial to lieai* the \iews of an outsider on the value of sin-ii 
Jiind agrieultural seliooi tlie EoverJinient luive j>lae(‘d before llte Xatal 
public. 

Odara stands as a sign post in iJie Jiislory of tiie evolution of this 
Colotiy. (I'reat eiianges ar<j takitig piaee in the direction of tiie better- 
jnent of the nation, and when this iriovenient strikes at tlie roek bed of 
HuecOv^s, tb(* iin})roV(‘ni<*nl of the land in th(* diretdion of industrial work 
uiul inveiitiun, it will be a moveuient of national progress. 

, Pnudieal denionstratiou is tlie outeome of tin's srliool of agrieiil- 
ture. Idle otlieerb of tlu.‘ institution are inil)ib(M.i with a progr(‘ssive 
spirit. '’.I'liis spirit ( i evolutioju is seen in its soial life, its intelleetual 
grasp, its moral tone, its Jiatural as]>eration^ ; it well nietds the (uner- 
geneies of the Xatal fanner, as it hauls liiin to intelligent instnudiou 
and manual training. 

Wberi the inner teaeliing meets the outward praetiec this co-operative 
power is tlu* setu'ct of the sueeess of the (Vdara pupil; this training lie 
receives will give him seIf:governinent over llie various branebes of fann- 
ing and forestry; this <'o-operation is better than blind obedience to book 
law; it brings mind to govern matter and individual ririginality over 
parrot-like imitation. It brings the fanner into bis right mould, give< 
liini tools to eompier bis enemies in tUe soil and farm, and embibes him 
with an intellecdual and tnoral superiority, giving uew life to the eimlre 
^of his home surroundings. 

Cedara lias imbibed the inspiration of tlie poet 1 .iowa‘]I. 

New occasions teach new dulies. 

Time makes ancient j<ood uncouth. 

We must upward still and onwaid 

Who would keep abreast of truth. 

Leaving the main building, the dairy and poultry work is tJie first 
that meets your attention. The clean eow-house, with its well-drained 
floor, water kid on and salt laid in boxes, with every convenience of 
(Xiinfort, a little shoi thorn in the blood, a pasture of Paspalnm grass, a 
#ilo for wmt<u* food, a clean Bradford’s churn, mul a willing heart to 
work, gives the dairy a look of freshness and purity of output. It would 
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l^e well if tlie wives and daugters of Natal fanners could have the in- 
tntruetiou of how to rij>eii cream, wash and work butter press and make* 
choose for the market, and rear chidsjens with Ilearsonfs incubator. They 
will bv seudiiig their bi’othors and sons to Cedara School of Agriculture. 

The next review' was the blacksmith's forge, the carp[entry building 
and farrier3\ TJiis special new-born life is one of the pulsations of the 
^^ehool that is bringing about the evolution farming requires to kjeep the 
time true to the world's competition. In the adjoining buikling the noise 
of the Txew automatic shearing machine gives you the first step into the 
future of the w^ool industry in South Africa. How to care for and handle 
jiliet^p, lunv to breed for wool and mutton, liow to select and Judge varie- 
ties of merino, the student is so informed that Natal may bciconie the 
cum]>aiiion with Australia in the wool production for the Homeland. 

Tl\e Department ol Forestry and Horticulture take a largo share of 
tiic success of the Farm. The mirsciT work, the raising of trees from 
propogation. tlie laying out of plantations, tlic culture of black 
wattle, the eeononvic forest products, the beautifying of the College 
grounds, and the nature and lay of the Farm and its surroundings gives 
2nd lira! help to the progress «aud development of this branch of Agricul- 
ture at Cedara. 


^.I'lie Farm Manager has cereals,* root (U’ops, legumes and vegetables 
ef all desju’iptions on view, and as the Farm soil is naturally wanting im 
plant fertilify much credit is due to the fact that ions of table food finds 
its way to the (\filege kitchen, and the right application of jnanures give? 
an otherwise ])arren ground the yield of mealies, oats and other crops 
necessary for feeding the stock on the Form. 

From the use of the muscle we come ‘to the use of the mind, 
a^gricultural botany, the use of plants, bacteriolog.y? their action on food, 
milk, and plant life, green manuring, zoology, the development and in- 
cubation of plant and animal life, combined with agricultural chemistry, 
soil and its composition, value of foodstuffs; chemistry of plant life, with 
demonstrations and experiments illustrating the lectures. Thisjs only 
an idea of the curriculum of the College. If any young man in Natal 
will concentrate liis thoughts and forcefully act by faith to obtain a true 
agricultural education he has>at Codara willing hands and minds to help 
him to obtain his amliition, which will hot only make the golden days 
of agrtculhiral prosperity return but will feform the old traditional 
methods into a myr liistm-y of farm action, giving prosperity and peace* 
to the whole community. ’ 


Cedara's thoughts of truth are things 
hfidowed with bodies, breath, and wtngs. 
Setit fbnh into the land to till 
The worlii with good results not ill , 
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The Living Bee, 


By ]\Iary iiiTdiiE, 


Tresidentj Natal Bee-Keepers' Association; Natal Expert, South African 
Bee-Keepers" A ssocia i io7i , 


(( 'on i limed f rom Paije (idO,) 


]\ V. MIX'S MHADOW, 

''Vor Kiki'u'. yon luivi* not io!il ii- \\‘t wJjat the hotanist said about the 
Wdiy we were to wateli tiKnn. Do you renieinber yon said you would 
Seine dn^** — that is, to-day r*’ 

"‘Whirl! hotanisi. soniehody ask.>. •■Liimeaiis. or Darwin, or 
liin hank ?** 

“Nk, not lhu*hat;k.“ 

“I know, (‘hristiau Konrad Sprenged?*' 

"dlennaiui Muller r*’ 

“(Kn n«.. Old Parkinson, tiie ot;e iti Mrs KwingV ‘Mary’s Meadow.*" 
“Piid. Balfour? Mr. i\ledley W<»od ? Prof. Bew.-r" 

“N.', no, do stop it, you gdrls: the man with the kiJid eyes — I mean, 
ahovi' \()ur’ desk.*’ 

“Prtjf. Cieddes, you mean?” 

“Yi^s, Ih’ri. PiUric'k (n^ddi'S. You said you would tell us some day 
whal },e Said about ilu? bees.*' 

^‘l think I had i>etter r(‘ad it when we go back." 

“Di], we need not go lauk; it is only a fox's wedding: look at the 
bubldes in the water: that is a sure sign that the rain won’t last," 

We were elustei'ed for sl.eller on the Terandnh of the Seienee Boom 
for the big tliunder drops had begun to fall on our way to tlic ajharv, aucl 
the gutters were running rivers by this time. Half an hour later the 
Rlorni had passed, tlie gix*at white floeey clouds floated a])art, and the 
tuight, blue sky appeared overhead. It Wvas only a sunny sliower after all, 
and we were soon shaking the jewels it had left from the branches of 
the wattle trees as we passed through the meadow on our way to the 
bees. 

Meantime Meg had gone for the book, and to the rhythm of the 
rain drops I read them what Prof. Geddes said about ilie bees: — 

WoHKEK Bees. 

/^Natural science for w'omen is not what they think at college — ^tho 
dissecting of the frog for the anatomists. It is with the cliild, with the 
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and tiu* naturalist, from Virgil *to T)arvvin; it begins in gardening, 
in n:at('hi!ig Ihe livhuj hvva. And tliis vital seierici* makes im). of no hard 
names; its language, indeed, is siin})]er than the (‘ommon. Tlie queen 
is 710 (jueen, hut an iinjuasonod mother; the hieuters^ are no neuters, hut 
the husy sisters of the hive. For the lirst, the life-long imprisonment, 
the nairow home of motherhood; for the others, the life of (mergy and 
of lahour, for them the freedom, the sunlight, atid the flowers. 

' Here is your contrast of house-mother and new woman — sure 
enough as old as the world. The passive llaiisfraii ol eonttmiporary 
(;h‘rnuiny, the New Woman of eontem])orary America and England, are 
each as old as civilisation. For oh, good lady frumds, for whom soeicdy 
stops exactly at your ov;n particular Icvcd of society, did you never see 
that every one of your domestics is a r.ow wornan, a vvoi’loo* l>ee, who 
has goiK' out to lahour in the world; that doctor and nurse, tejulur and 
typist, drcssmak('r, mill girl, sliop girl, and all the rest are now women 
projier — tliat is, workers — ttuise who eall tliemselves new and advanced, 
and whatnot, without working, being only mimics of the buzzing drones? 
The domestic is nearest the home, and so feels tlje instinctive feminine 
interest of this more than lo her sister workers of tin* outer world. 
Rlio f.(‘ds tlie household, cares for the childnm, like the good worker- 
he(* that she is. 

‘‘But the vast body of working w(nnen, other than domestic — how 
shall we (dasfiify thorn? Obviously, some have distinctly temp(»ra! func- 
tions; otliers distinctly spiritual ones. 'J’he dressmaker is the tire- 
woman of the domestic ami the nioiher; the mill girl is the weaver slave 
of all three. Tlu^se women workers merely replace men and maehim^s 
in the factories, wliich are, as it were, the enlarged work slieds lying 
heliind the kitchen of the typical home. 

^^Leaving the domestic Martha and her hand-maidens — what of 
Mary? Hers it is to he type of the spiritual callings; hers tlie delihoratc 
choice of the better part whic?h shall not he taken away from her; hers 
the ])rototy])e and ideal of all sisterhoods since her day. 

appear, in Catholic phrase, the spoular orders — nursing the 
s:ck, helping the poor, teaching the children, and the like. And these 
goed works satisfy many; witness not only the professed sisterhoods or 
the incipient ont>s like nurses, school-mistresses, or parish councillors, 
and thus assuredly may he lived most serviceable and happy lives. 

are getting hack to the fundamental domestic again, alheit 
now with spiritual bads/^ (This idea of celibacy would need fuller 
analysis. It is in Nature; witness the very bees who were our text.) 
^^But just as lover suggests lover of the opposite sex, so fellow suggests 
fellow, sister suggests sister of the opposrte sex-— that is, brother. And, 
despite all difRcultieS;^ the true ideal is of eo-opei«tion, not separati^^ 
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oi: iiie sexes. The prebJeju oi' iiiurLiJ.;, as of praciical life, is not to 
retreat lioin \U dittkaillies, hut t<‘ surinoiuU tliciii, to bring' them into 
a higher e(]ui!i!jrium, so jnaking it) short the (lillicnlly an opjan’t unity 
of higher things. 

‘•\\lnu, lluii, js tile normal, the \iial eoiuiition of tin* true feliovv- 
shi]», of the ideal sister and brotherhood? JIow slnill sve reach iliis fnller 
]>eri'eeti(»n of the Iiunuin liiver Where has it been (‘Xpressi^d in tlio 
world? Jhirely, dimly, fanta.-tieal]}^ if you will; yet surely, in some 
measure iji chivalry, which was n(» mere temporal ordering of things, but 
ill large jueasurc also was the provisiotuil religion oi AW^tern feudalism, 
and. whi(‘h grajiplial juore boldly than did the too ]»assive (Orientalisms 
to which we liase hcoti wont to restrict the name, witli llu* fundamental 
lO’oblems of our daily life. 

“In. it> nof)le>t examjdes tlie eoinbinaiion of activity with purity 
was [)racti(*ally nandied; not evaded by iielp of -Vparate cloister walls, 
as in tlie (so profoundly less juoral, In-wever siijiertieially more moral) 
woman thh also uKsant mori' than alfeetiou and eonstauey, for she might 
that eaeli si'x not only expresses its own quality, its own siipi*riority over 
llu* other, hut uses this t(» di'Vtdop the other. 

“The natural courage of the youth was tiot (>nly di‘\elopi*d by tlie 
danger of the quest, hut relined by its discipline atid patience. For the 
woman this also meant more than all'eciion and eonstauey, for she might 
le not his lover, but his lady only, the serene ex])re.'Sion of his ideals, 
or their arousing voice, and thus suggest not only his general line of 
action, but keep up hi< moral altitude* in it. 

‘•T]in> we reach tlie fullest ideal of tlie woman-worker — slu who 
works not merely (u* mainly f(»r men, as the help and instrument of their 
purpose, but who works with men, as the instruments yet material oi: 
her purj>ose." 

^Tiut doesn't he say anything aliout the queen liee?" 

“Yes. vLet us not over-pity the (pieeii inother,' he says- ^What 
mother hut will smile and say “Pity lier? Rather envy her — was I not 
happiest willi my babes?’'' In another place he says, ^Biit Wary, tv])e 
of sisterhoods, is not tlio highest Mary, but surely she in whom purity 
and motherhood unite/ 

are* coming to queen bee now. We are coming to the queen 
bee, but not to-day- I shall read, you what he says some other time.’' 
it about being queens, as Buskin puts it?” 

*^More than that: he shows how romance and poetry are truly re- 
ligious, and how religion lies in idealising and consecrating life, and 
how love is life and life is love. ITVr Wissenschaft vnd Knnst iesifzf hat 
aucJi Religion,** 
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Maiat Bea^Kaapara* Aaaaalatlaa, 


.MONTHLY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


By \C. J. Flllki:. 

\Thr y,B,K,A. has again a thnnge in Us secretaritship. Miss Pul- 
linger, who took ofjice for a tiinr, has resigned, while Mr, If. S fra nark 
has promised to tale over the dniicy^ afmat rie.rt March. In the weanflme 
Ml'. W. J. Fuller has Irindhj consented to act as srcretarg, and all com- 
munications should la* s*eni to his address^ Je^tnond Food, M<frU.:hurg, 
until further notice. — En.| 


T!ig Treasurer informs me that some few inem1)i rs have not paid 
11 }) their snbseriptions for the current year. I ivould advi.se those to 
hurry and pay up; oiherwiBC they will be de})rived of the lionefits of 
the Association. 

For tlie information of thos(' who are about to Ik eorne bee-keepers, 
mid to readers who are l)e(‘-keepeys Init have not yet j'diied the As'^o- 
eiation, the following* remarks may be of iiiterest. 

The objOeds of the Assoeialion an‘ to bring be('-ket‘]K.'rs in toiudi 
with one another and to ex('hange ideas and methods ior the encourage- 
ment^ improvement, and advani'ement of bee-culture. 

To combine so lliat a fair ])ri<'e may be maintained for the sale 
of honey ])rodnced. 

To teach others the value of the honey-bee, not only as a producer 
of honey, but as, the most valuable fertilising agent in tlie world. 

And now a special word to farmers. Air. Farmer, wake up — Ibat 
is if yon want to g(d more })rofit out of yemr farm than you are doing 
at present. 

Do you realise what you are losing in your orchard by not keeping 
a few swarms of bees? 

Do you know that if you grow fruit, buckwheat, beans, peas, etc., 
you can increase your yield by 25 per cent.? Your American cousins 
do it- 

Do you knoWvthat honey is one of the most nutritious of foods for 
yonrself, and more especially for your children? 
can either soil or, better still, use np in your own household, 
ea neither sell or, better still, use up in your own household. 

Air. Farmer, get your good wife to make a cake, using honey instead 
df sugar, and you will confess you have ncyet tasted anything better. , , 
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Very few people have tasted really nice honey : learn to proJin o it 
You will derive prolit yourself and give pleasure to others. 

Stings did you say? You dare not keep bees on aet'omii of (lie 
stings? Well, everybody who keeps bees will get a certain iwimber of 
stings; but with modern applia]n*es and ordinary care lliese are re- 
•dueed to a minimum. The writer lias not liad a sting ior three moriihs, 
and is working with his bees every week. 

One last word, Mr. Farmer. Tliird luird, and if \oii want fnrtlu'r 
infmanatioii send a line to the Secr<darv. 

Ilie siibs(‘riptioii is vs .(><1. per annum, and Unit is tlie whole <.>f 
your liahility. 

Now, Avhat do you get for your 7’s. (Id.? Well, to begin with, you 
receive 12J ]>er (\mt. discount ofT all bee goods purcliased at Sliippey’s 
stores, Steel, Murray t'fe Co., and Parker, Wood & Co. Now, tliat in 
itself will insure Die return of the first outlay to oven a liee-keeper who 
owns only one hive. 

You will receive the Af/rirnlturnl Journal fri‘e for one year. (If 
you are already in re(*t'ipt of this, a refund of the amount paid will be 
allowed.) 

You will 1)0 muMUiraged to exbi])it s]KM*imens of your yearV work 
at llie agriculitiral show, when valuable ])rixes are olTered. Members 
are allowed live entries free. You will be given an opportunity of help- 
ing the next man. 

Bee-keepers! we lutve iielped you. We tnade stiong represoutation 
to the late Natal CoverTinvent, urging ujion them the necessity to ])ro- 
hibit the importation of lines and honey whieh may be diseased with 
foul brood. 

Do you know wluit foul brood is? It is a foul disease which deci- 
mates thousands of colonies of bees in England and America aniiuailt^ 

The Coverjijueni listened to ih, and the law has been ])assed. Tliis, 
in all probabiliiy, could never liave been done without the Bee-Ke<.‘]>ers’ 
Assoeiation. We want your heh) and ('o-operation to yiroteei you and 
-others in any further way that may he necessary; therefore, ('ome and 
join our Assceiation witimut delay. 

sjt Jj: 

In future all corrcspoBdence will be conducted through llu^ nuMlium 
of the Agricultural JovrnaL Correspondents who do not wi>li tlu ir 
name to appear may use a pseudonym, but must enclose llicir real name 
and address, though not for publication. For re]>]y by return of pe-t 
enoloBe a stamped aedressed envelope. 

4* :i* Jf« 

A Polela correspondent writes:— have a hive nearly SvM of liees. 
<?aii I with safety divide this colony so as to make lao?" 
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Yes, this (‘nn bo oiisily aeeoiiiplisheci, 

O/U 'mHhod . — First of ail get six: brood frames filled with foiinda- 
ti(ai and lu-operly '.vired iii. Fix n])on the site for your new eolony; 
this, of . course, should be in the sliade of a deciduous tree, and n(iV(‘r 
ill the shade of an evergreen. Set four bricks on edge in such a inaiiner 
tlifit wiu'ii the boitcun board is plue(‘d in position two of the ])rieks Mill 
project at tiu* laiek four inehes. ()i)tain an Alexander feeder, and pack 
it up so that it is 1(‘V(d with the lo]» of the bottom board, and all is 
ready. 

Xow take the old hive and place it on tlie new stand. Itcmove two 
or three frames from, jiear the centre of tiic liite containing eggs not 
more than tlirc'e days old, and jdaee ilieni between, four of the wired 
foundations in the ikmv hive (that is now on rlu* old stand). Sei* that 
yon don't take tin* (]U(‘en M'ith yon. 

h'eplace M'itli full sheets oi foundation in tlie centre ol' tlu' old 
hive. Contract (.ntranccs, .Most of the Held b(‘es will return to the old 
stand, and will start building queen cells. 

Both liives shonld now l)e fed M'itli stimulating food, M’hidi is made 
l)y mixing equal quantities of sugar and Mater, until they wrv ready 
for the supers, M’hieh should bo in about four or five M'eeks. 

Yon must, of ('oursc*, examine th.e noM^ hive fre(jU(‘ntly to make sure 
that the (piocn is safe and laying properly. Should she liave received' 
au accident or l.een killed in her marriage flight aiKUluT franu‘ eon- 
tuiuing eggs ihust iimncdiatcdy be given to tli(‘ colony. This is prolmbly 
tlic siniph'st iHotliod for you to pursue, but next month f shall publisli 
Alexanders method for general information, which is ri‘cogniscd as 
the best by more advanced apiarists. 

TO PBEVENT BEES FHOM SWARMIiVG. 

Bees can bo prevented from sxvarjnhig in the following way: — The- 
>"iuethod is to visit every hive and remove tMn frames of tlie sealed brood,, 
substituting tun frames of foundation, lieing careful at the same time to 
leave the queen in the brood nest. This is, of course,, taking for granted 
that, after the flrst extraction was made, all Bolid fraiues of honey were- 
removed and brood combs were given in exchange in the r entre. The 
brood removed may be used for making inerease, or if this is not de- 
si red^ a super may be placed on the top, so that an increase xvill have- 
been gafined from this brood when it hatelies out. Such a plan will 
prevent increase being made too late in the season, with the consequent 
loss, and the extra work, in order to prevent desertion. The use of 
'swarming cells is not advised, as this tends to cause the bees to swarm 
all the more. The fiiring of room in the way that has just heeti stated 
. is said to be the best means of livoiding the evils of swarming. — Jmimat 
4)f i}te Jamaim Aqrimliu^ M 
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Science and the Farmerm 


NOTES OF IN'TEliEST TO FAILMLNO 


EXl’EllTS. 


.1 \( rii.\T(>iis luav iistHl in liaieliiiig turkey but iiiy advice is, learn 
tlic old-jai^liiojud way lirst. The luiteliiug k vi\>y enough, but the dis- 
t<» roam infike&: the rearing oi' it in eonfmemeiil so far impossible. 
dLKi;i!!:i;T M^uk’K ('‘7'///7.77/.s- and Ilair fo (imv: The fid'). 


lurMOA ri N<; Lrem;xr.. 

The critical time with lucerne is the firsi six w(*elvs of its growth. 
Flooding during this period is quite certain to give the ])laiits a back-set 
from whi(di they seldom fully rt‘cover before the second, and sometimes 
Jiot before the third year, and it is not often in the arid States that rain 
falls with sudieieut frequency to dispense with the necessity for irrigating 
tlii' plants while small. l>y soaking the earth from thirty-six to forty- 
eight liours before s(*(‘ding. howeveu'. tlie j»lanis will make vigorous growth 
uutil they are ten to iwidve incites high, aftam- which they may me irrigated 
wiili safety. — L utu Wiia^tx k'l rri[/<flinn F(fnnfn[f' ) , 


J»ur>nN(i Tunt-’S r(»n Ti?axsi>l\xtixo. 

>fo matter how carefully a tree juay Ik* dug many of the roots will 
he injured, and with trees that have been dug several weeks, as they often 
are when jmrehasod from- a (‘onsideralde distanei', nearly all the feeding 
roots are destroyed, and can supply hut a small amount of sa]) to re])]ace 
the moisture tlmt evaporates front tlu' large numlHU’ of hranehes and buds, 
so tliat growth starts wry slowly or the trees fail entirily. By removing 
the hrmudies and buds in ])roporti<m to the in jury of the mots a balance 
is ereat-ed. (\,)iisiderahle heading in of tlie t(q> should he done evem if 
there arc hut few roots injured, and only a small surface of hranehes and 
buds to be su])plied with saj), for there will be a much better chance of 
the remaiiiiiig buds starting, and they will grow witli greater vigour than 
if no pruning were done. — SA.>[ri:n T. ir.vYXAint {‘^Jjamheapo. and 
(Mrdcriinq^^) , 


Dairy Ftkxsils. 

Ifot all of the bacteria that find tlndr wav into milk come from the 

./ •' 

cow or the barn. Often milk pails, strainers, cans, and other utensils 
used for liandling milk are the source of such troulde. Faulty const ruc- 
tion of these vessels is very' eominon. There should Tte no hidden, in* 
Accessible places in milk vessels. The seams should be sf)lclered over 
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smoothlj', inside and out. Cheap tinware is not usually well soldered, 
nnd if such is pureliased it should be taken to the tinner to have all 
seanis carefully goiu* over, closing up all that are open and cannot be 
cleaned. Galvanised iron is soinetiines used for milk pails and otlier 
dairy vesscds^ but it should not be, as tlie galvanising is rough on tlie sur- 
face and aiiords hiding places for inuinerable bacteria. Wooden vessels 
sliouJd not Ik‘ tolerated, under any condition, for holding milk, for it is 
impossible to keep them clean. Rusty tinware, besides its effect in im- 
parting rusty or metallic flavour to the milk, objectionable foi* the same 
reason, (rood tin is the only jmielicable material for milk vessels, and 
this must be ke]>t sliining and bidgld.— E dwtnt \V. Wi:n.^TT:u. M.S., 
Chief of Ihn'nj Division, T.N. Bureffu of Anunal Industry. 


Ti?an\si‘laxtix(j CjTias 

The system of lifting the <‘itnis trees witli a ball of earth si ill re- 
maining about them and then encasing this in a sack is an excellent one. 
The trees may be trans])orted long distances and plant ( mI out without 
even wilting the foliage, if the work is carefully done. To lift the t retvs 
u trench is dug along one vside of the nursery row, about eighteen inelies 
deep /iiid six or (*igl,it inches away frtan the trees. In digging tins trench 
the layer of lateral roots are cut off, and at the bottom tin' iap-rnot is 
fijerved. l^lie to]) soil is th(‘n removed so as to barely evpos^* ili** r-rown 
roots and a sharp spade is thrust into the soil on the uncut si(1(*s to sever 
the renuiining laterals. lien all l!ie ro<its have Ixhoi mil the tree is care- 
fully lifted from its place. The angles are rounded off and tlie tree i'* set 
on a |)iece of burlap snffleiently lai’ge to eomplotcly cover the hall. • The 
burlap is carefully drawn round and tied about the earth. The size of 
the ball should correspond to the size of tlie tree. Smaller trees have 
aliout forty pounds of earth, larger ones about sixty. Tliis meiljod of 
digging trees cannot be pursued on loose, sandy soils, but only on tliose 
vvbich have sufficient eday to make the hall well about the rooi,-. — IT. 
IIaIiOLD TIt'vjt: C^Cifrus (wd iheir Culiitre^) . 


Gheex MAxrnixn . 

The praidlee of ]doughing under green crops as manures is not very 
general, and we do not know as much as we should like to kno-w' of the 
value of the nietlHnh Some crops do not thrive Avlien smvn on laud into 
wdiieli a green crop Ims mx^ntly been ploughed. This is particularly true 
of those crops that Rkci a solid seed bed, or which are sensitive to acide. 
When a heavy green crop is ploughed under, it goes through a fermenta- 
tion not Tinlike that which ocemrs m a barrel of kraut, resulting in the 
formation of a eonsideralJe amoiiint of acid. Lueerne is particularly 
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■seusitive to acids, and it also requires the laud just betore seeding to 
lucerne. The cereals, particularly wheat and rye, do not do well alter a 
green uiaimre. On the other hand, potatoes and maize are not seriously 
injured by green manures. In fact, potatoes are benetited by them, since 
the resulting acid condition of the soil prevents the development of 
potato seal), (generally speaking, when it is desirable to })lnugh in a 
green crop before fall-sown crops, it should be done a month or six weeks 
before planliiig time, and the soil should be harrowed frequeuily or 
otherwise compacted. A few good rains will wash out most of the acids 
and aid in compacting the soil. The acid may also lx* coiuitjo-acted by 
adding lime. — \V. J. SvnA.yiASj Af/rU ufl uri<l In Chnrfjr, of h'^nin M'lnotje- 
7n(^nt I nrrs^Hfpnliniu^ l\S, Hureau of l^inni hidnslrif. 


More ‘^DoxT’s” for Poultry-keepers. — Don't neglect kecidng fowl- 
honses dry, clean, and free from vermin. 

Don’t, fail to let plenty of sunlight into your fowl-house. 

Don't fail 1o keep oyster-shell or lime, and sharp grit, always before 
your ])onltry. 

Don't, forget that long-legged birds arc seldom good layers, and, as 
a rule, are deficient in breast-meat. 

DonT breed from loose-feathered birds; the tight and abundantly 
feathered are usually the best layers. 

Don’t forget that the breeding-pen must be dry to get a good per- 
centage of fertile eggs. 

Don't fail to give your birds green feed if the grass lias become long 
and rank 

Don't fail to grow all the green feed required if you have space. 

Don't grow lieavy-boned birds: it is meat that is wanted, not bone. 

Pont forget that a medium-sized bird of its breed is generally the 
best layer: large birds are prone to fat. 

Don’t compel good layers to support the drones: an idle h#^n is Tiever 
a good layer. 

Don’t go into the poultry business if yon have to depend entirely 
upon hired lielp ; do the technical part of the work yourself. 

Don’t waste time trying to cure persistent cases of disease. 

Don’t feed chicks for forty-eight to sixty hours after they are 
hatched ; feeding too soon will cause indigestion and bowel-trouble. 

Don’t forget to feed chicks a little and often ; the drier the food the 
better. 

Don’t keep an old hen because she lias some peculiarity about her:' 
there should be no sentiment about poultry-keeping when it is a question 
of making a living out of it — {Agric. Gazette, liondon.) 
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The Poetiion of Ernst Geest Fever, 


()i:tj.'b,eaks dujuao (x:'i’oinii{ axd aovkmbek. 


TifE (/liief ol' tlu* Votcrinary Division (Mr. W. M. rnwor) furnishes the 
following list ot out breaks of East Coast Fever that oeeurred during 
the period 2Jst Oetober to 15th jSov(‘inber: — 

Neu'cmtie Division , — Outbreaks on tlie farms ‘‘‘Laiigklip,*' west of 
line; “Zuurbult/* w'est of line: “Welgedachi;’ wt'st of liiu*; ‘vDroogdal/' 
west of line; ‘*\\"aag Alles/’ west of line. 

Eslrouvt Division . — Outbreaks on the farni^ ‘'‘Xo(»tlliiilp/ ' ‘*Cathkiif^ 
(snl)-divisioiT of “Oppermann's" Kraal), “Jiill Grove/* ‘vBhu‘ Bell” (sub- 
division of “Doorns])niit”), “Lot 115” (snl)-di vision of “Plessis Laager”), 
“Smallhoek” (sul)-dmsion of “Driefontehi”). 

Vnivoii Division . — Outbreaks on the farms “Xi'^vstead” (sub-divi- 
sion of “Cragieburn”), “Setatin” (sub-division of “Petrus Vlei”), Louis- 
dale’* (sub-division of “'Brief ontein”). 

Polrla Division . — Outbreaks on the farms “Si,*’ “SS,” “S9/' “SIO,” 
^Sll.*’ 

Richmond Division . — Outbreak on tin* farm ‘‘Meym’V llo( k.” 

Dundee Division . — Outbreaks on tl)e farms “Vlei Poort,” wt‘st of 
line; “Cragieburn,” east of line: “DroogdaJ,*’ west of line. 

Klip River Division . — ^Outbreaks on the farnis “Honn^ Farin’* (sub- 
division of “Small Hoek”), west of lim*; “Lombardis Kop” (sub-division 
of “Modderspruit*!), w'est of line; “Black Crage” (sub-division of ^^Quag- 
geFs Hoek,” adjoining “Waterldoof”); “iTursky’’ (sulf-clivision of 
“Danse KraaF). 

Lower TJmzinikvJu Division . — Outbreaks on the farms “Beedale,” 
“Beedale C.” (sub-division of “Bcedale’’). 

Alexandra Division . — Outbreaks on the farms “Omdunnan,” “Pnl- 
uinbane,” “Mayfield” (shown on the map as “B.o.”). 

Weenen Outbreak on the farm “\'^risgeAvaagd.” 

Piefermnriizi%irg and Umgeni Division . — Outbreak on the fami 
“Braebuni.” 

/.repo ()utbreaks on the farms “Location” (adjoining 

^TJettsburg/’ and “©racourt”), “Gleveland” (consisting of “G.W.” and 
“Eavine ISTo. S”), ^‘^Seven Fountains” (consisting of “Crystal Manor” 
“Watershed,” “Barkley,” BJ?,,” “Goodlands” and -“Kedron”)^. 

^Oarrisbrook” (shown 0h map as 

LiofCs River //iVfaton.-— Outbreak on the fanu “Welterrreden.” 
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Conducted by ‘‘Arator.” 

MOiNTHLY AirnCLES, NOTES AND PARAGEAPHS ON 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 



I 


ANT) NATURE STUDY NOTES 

FOR 

BBOINNEHS IN AGRICUliTURE AND STUDENTS GENERALLY. 
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k‘ 

Mmiura ItoiBB ior OBOBtnbmrm 

The (lavfi are their longest, loveliest, for snniraer is the noon-diw of the 
year. Day after day. there is the same blazing siuishiiie, the same cloud- 
less sky, the same heat-haze on the hills. It is the time of fullest foliage^ 
and tile gardens are a l)laze of colour. 

I'iie yellow i‘oadv;ay loses itself in the tall grass, which has also 
burst into flower. The short, twisted, tlat-crowned trees that dot the 
slopes throw faint shadow on ilie green sward, Init here and there there 
are elimijjs of bush t])at lie wholly in the shadow of the hills, and forests 
of young l>ainl)oo.s that atford pleasant dwelling for tlu' fairy folk. 

The flowers pass in quick suecession, each more wonderful, more 
brcnitiri!l. than tlu' last, from the cieainy sprays ol wild asparagus to- 
the strawlierry-colonred blossoms of the ])vight flamlioyant that croAvn 
the summer. 

In the winter, when tlie bougaiivillea is in blossom, there are foot- 
paths, but when sumuier comes with its flood of blossom it sweeps them 
out of sight, and there is just one broad sheet of colour — the gaillardia 
is like a field o5 marguerites, dyed all the colours of tlie rainbow; tlu‘ 
cannas wear their gayest robes, red checked with yellow, yellow flamed 
with red. 

There are gay flowering shrubs from many lands with rare and 
cairions fle^vers and old familiar lilooms; carnations and dahlias aiul fox- 
gloves, full of memories of a land where the sunsets are less gorgeous, 
no flaming red and gold, hut quiet, grey, and tender. 

But Father Christmas has come, in best fur cap and giant muff, and 
he smiles from out his frosted beard at the, thermometer registering 
100 (leg. in the" shade! M. E. 

THE VOICES OF NATURE. 


** The voice of the sen is the voice of sorrow, the voice of the mountain is the- 
voice of prayer, the voice of the forest is the voice of Jove." 


I — ^The Voice of the Fokest. 


Have we not all heard the whispering of the woodland wihch lures us 
deeper and deeper into the hidden places, with hinted promises that we 
dial] there at last find our heart’s desire ? 

As children ire have felt the fascination of those fairy teles, which 
told of enchahted irasties and spellbouKd palaces hidden asmy in the • 
heart of a v^>od; ahd we have entered into the spirit of the fSiry prince,, 
who fought hia way ; throagh hriar a tangle, and thorn arid thiehet, 
mntil-at .last he Jdisi^riOlridyithe'lleeping .beauty .who^awajted''hi^l';'^herec' 
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And even cliildren of a later growth feel the spirit of that fairy 
prince still stealing over them wlien they stand in the midst of a forest 
on a summer’s day. Then suddenly all the stories of chivalry and 
ronianee become possible. Forest l<»vers may l:)c found resting* under 
any gentle knights may be seen pricking across any glade. Each 

tree wliispers to us its magic secret : eaeli grassy path beckons us to 
follow it until we find oiir beloved awaiting us in a banqueting house 
where<'f the beams are of cedar and the rafters fir. 

K\erv ])iJgrim of life at some time or oilier passes through Arcady; 
every wanderer’s path goes by way of the Forest of Arden; and even 
thoiigli we may ha\c travelled a long way since tlien, and our feet be 
and our faces worn, Arden and Arcady come back to us once 
more when wo stand on a suniiners day in tlic heart of a wood. — E. T. 
Fowler. 


THE (‘OLLEGE GAEDEX. 


“ (rod Almighiy firai planted a garden^ and indeed it is the purest of human 
pleasures: it is the greatest refreshment to the spirit of man^ ^vithout which buildings 
and palaces are but gross handiworks, and a man shall c7H’r see that, when ages groiv to 
(ivitity and elegance, men come to build stately sooner than to garden finely, as if gat^ 
deninfi were the greater perfection." 


Thk wif^on d'etre of one of the earliest Botanic Gardens — that of the 
famous ‘Mardin des Plants,” in Paris — is said to have been the supply 
of fresli })Ouquets to court ladies. Scientific reasons have since then 
outgrown the artistic, Imt there is no reason why these should not be 
united in our College garden. 

Giir first task is to see the ground as it is. Our second task is tO'' 
imagine what it might bo, and our third to make it a Plaisance a place' 
of delight, of sweet scents, and pleasant shade — the garden of our dreams. 

After much discussion, and repeated failure, we succeed in drawing 
a map to scale, showing the principal natural orders, with some regard* 
to such questions as situation, soil, and aspect. On one point we arc 
all agreed — that here, by the sliiit, our bog garden and nursery must 
be. From the water lilies, with their large floating stems, from our 
prostrate mosses by the waters edge, we come to those plants that 
stand erect, and here our reeds and nishes, flags and arums, find their 
home. From those that grow by the water side we pass to others that , 
like the gay tritomas, have climbed upon the bank, but still love mois- 
ture and shade. 

Here, in some lew-lying spot, our ferns will grow;, and make a little 
/jpreeh world by the — a shady, cool retreat, in wdiieh eyes, tired’ 

of atndy, will x^st and be refre^^ The lilies wt shall plant upon the 
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sunny aslope; their poor relations, the grasses, on the lower side; their 
grand friends, tlie gay orcJiids, on the higher, Lilies — what a wonderful 
succession! First, the lire-lily, a tongue of ilanie; Ifafa lilies, with 
fairy trnmjxds, gold and silver; stately Heur-de-Iys, bearing aloft their 
purple crowns; yellow’ day lilies, catching the sunbeams in their golden 
cups, and dying with tlie light; lilies pale and pendulous, casting per- 
fume on the night; lilies gay and fearless, rolling l)ack their leaves of 
scarlet-orange to the sun-lit day. 

By the path, yuccas with silver bells, cycads, and palms; here a 
tall aloe towering overhead, and there a beautiful Htrelitzia, wlmse 
flow'er the cliildron call “the bird of Paradise.'’ Beyond is the ro.-e 
garden; the path to the left the garden of conmierce, where we shall 
grow ceonomic plants, jilants used for food, and medicinal plants, tea, 
coffee, and castor oil; jilants like eotloji, licinp, and indigo, that are 
useful to man, and some, like the Bermuda Cedar, used to make pencils 
for our artists. 

The path to the right leads to the Arboretum. Here you may sit 
and listen to the rustling of the leaves, lor tliere are leafy trees from 
other lands — from England and Australia, from li.dia and Japan. 
Flow^eriiig trees Ihere must le, like the Jaearanda, the blue tree from 
Fairvhind, and. (^assia, a busli of yellow' flame, the si ra wherry-coloured 
Flamboyant, the lilac Cape Chestnut, the deep-red Sehoiia, and llni 
scarlet Kafir-boom. Climbers we shall plant from the strong Bougan- 
villea, with* its long green boughs, all blossom jaden, the gay Solaniims, 
and s\vcct-8cent(^(I IjioiiH’as, to svve^d jieas ‘‘(drcling all about with fairy 
rhigs." 

Here, set in tlie quiet green lawn, are flow'ering shrubs like Brun- 
felsis (Francesa)L and Beaumontia, Tecoma, aitd Uhdea, and bore our 
representative flower beds — our Natural Orders, our type Botanic Gar- 
den. On the right, the time-worn buttercup, wdth its cousins and second 
cousins, edematis and anemone, larkspur ami peony. On the left, the 
daisy flowers, wdth their relations, cosmos, and sunfiow'ers, gaillardias, 
zinnias and coreopsis, dahlias and chrysanthemums. On the one side, 
hibiscus, abutilon and high hollyhock; on the other, stately foxglove, 
“tail mullein, snapdragon and mimulus, bright salvia, lavender and thyme, 
marjoram and rosemary. And others, such as wall-flowers and nastur- 
tiums, poppies and carnations, pansies and mignonette, flowers full of 
haunting memories of th<i, Homeland. 

But this is nbt all. There are by-paths in our garden, as in our 

science, even more delightful than the highways. A floral clock, for 

instance/ it>uhd the eundk^^ marking, by the opening and closing of 
the blossoms; the passing a garden of memories, where eirnh 

tsiudent, on ^ a favourite flower; a poet’s garden^ 
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Sltellcy’s gljy, sensitive plant, and tlje violets Shakespeare loved; and 
all plants famed in song and story, Pomegranate, Lotus, and Asphodel. 

Surely health and happiness await ii< liore. Jn actual contact with 
Mature, and our hands in the warm brown earth, there is mucli to 
Jearn, much to enjoy. Our love of flowers grows more and mere as our 
knowledge of the wonders and inysteries of plant life widens and in- 
creases, and at all times of the day there is inucli to be seen and done 
from the first faint flush of dawn till the sun sets golden at the gates 
'Of the west. 

Will fri<*iKls i]) all parts of the (^>lo]iy Indp us by forwarding seeds, 
cuttings, bulbs, or roots; anytliing that will iraiisronn our barren veld 
and aid us in tlie realisation of our dream. 


]\IEPCUJSTON SCHOOL GAKDKN. 


‘•Pj.kase may 1 have a garden?’’ 

This is a retiucst md to be refused, so a consullation is held as to 
how the applicant (.an Ijave a <‘orner to work in and cultivate his own 
plants. This |)rob]cm being solved by making a group of bmy workms 
u little larger, nnotlier happy face is added to the throng. 

OJj! the r<a>ting-up, digging, delving, pianniiig, and planting iluit 
goes on! It u;ust be surjudsing to the plot of ground that luis always 
had its one gardener io work it in a quiiU, leisurely way Avilhoui inulue 
bustle or excitement. 

Nowadays It is quite an event when a carnation bloom or any other 
ilower 1)egins to unfold; probably its proud owner immediately picks it 
to present it to ’^‘Sir/’ who smilingly dedares it will be nece>sary to 
have at least u doxen buttonholes made on eacli ddo cd* his coat to hold 
the daily floral tri buttes. 

Alas! all plants do not reach the supreme cousummalion of flower- 
ing; many are cut off in their early youth. 

Hot winds blow* for a whole day just as a lovely bed of baby seed- 
lings has been planted out; or, sadder still, in our anxiety io eaiv for 
and nourish the nurslings, they are fed and iended '‘not wisely but 
too well/’ 

One litik bed was devoted to sweet peas. The owner Iiad visions 
of uniinuted blooms of every hue; mam^ times daily it was visited, and 
n whisper went around that some of the seeds were unearthed and 
ininutely oxaminod' At last the little 
shoots Car^^ and attention was redoubled: hopes ran 

at least tliree inches above the ground; stakes 
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were prepared i or tliem; all went merry as a marriage bell. But what 
happened? Some insects discovered the succulent little shoots, and 
made a furious attack on them. 

Stringent measures had to be adopted, and one evening, going 
round tlio corner, a pngent odour greeted our nostrils and almost drove- 
us back. Curiositj", however, braved the strong scent, and we discovered 
a band of workers diligently dosing the sweet peas with sheep dip. 
Gentle reader, ^^If j^oii have tears prepared to shed them now, for, as 
my companion has since observed, 1 never knew sweet peas till the day 
before they died.” Sweet peas arc but a tender memory this season. 
Never mind, we have just planted a regular forset of Hilton daisies, and 
hope to have an absolute blaze of colour in our garden before long. 

Fiercely mu?t we wage war with the weeds, wilich grow so quickly 
aud threaten to smother onr treasures, so to-day we played we were 
great giants and rooted up whole forests of them. When we had 
finished the garden looked so bare we had to implore an ordinary mortal 
to take a ricksha and big basket to a friend and beg for cuttings, roots, 
and layers to fill np the bare spaces. Now vre are causing groat floorls 
to cover the land in older that they may grow quickly. — J.W. 


TRANSPLANTING POPPIES. 


The early heat in parts of America made the growing of many of the 
larger annuals a great difficulty, as they could not be sown out of doors 
early cuougli. But one lady, deierinined not to be lenten, grew the 
single seeds in empty cgg-sbells stuck into boxes of sand. When the 
time came for planting, and the little seed had grown, the shell was 
just broken, and the wliole thing dropped into the ground where it was 
to grow'. In this way she got poppies, etc., to flourish — plants that wdll 
not bear moving at all as a general rule. 

This is an example of the whole spirit of gardening — a patient con- 
quering of difficulties. Riding on the crest of the wave that trios to 
submerge us is one of the phases of our existence that makes life most 
worth living, and is, indeed, the secret of all progress. — ^Tot PoirRur, 

l^ROK A SttRREY GaBBEN.^^ 


Mow io Ormw m Ptmn to Scotom 

ir 


The first thing to bp nnderstoocl before an existing plan can be “read” 
or a new plan madp is the use of scales. Every plan or rnap is dra^ 
to scale — that is, every inch or portion of tin inch repreisfints an eqaiyft'«' 
lent distance on thp! ^ormfi, foot, yat^ mile, as the casfe 
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scale used depends on the size of the plot. To make il quite simple 
say that one incli on the paper represents one foot on the ground. On 
an ordinary sheet of foolscap we can draw the plan of a plot 6 ft. x 
12 ft. — i.e, G in. x 12 in. on the paper. If tlie plot to be represented 
is larger, we must choose a different scale, and make 1 in. represent 
2 ft., 10 ft., 15 ft., 40 ft., 80 ft., or more. 

If the plan is drawn to the scale ol' 1 in. to 1 ft., and the distance 
between two points on tlie paper is 2 in., then the distance on the 
ground is 2 ft. Again, if tlie scale he 1 in. to 4 ft., and the distance 
between two j)oints on the paper be ^ in., then the distance on the 
ground is 2 ft. 

The scale to whicli a plan is drawn is generally shown on the plaii 
or a note is made that the plan is so many feet to the inch. Tlic divisions 
anri suh-di visions should be numbered. The numbering begins on the 
rigid hand side of the snl>-dividc(l portion, the* inches reading to the 
right and the suh-divisions to the left. 

Although tlie scale should always he drawn on the plan itself for 
refiTence, it will he found very much easier to use a detached scale. 
This detached st ale can l)e laid directly on the points and the distances 
read off at once. 


Notes of Exoat^sfonsm 


Wr, vent to the (iardens yesterday (15tli Xovember, 1010) — twenty-eight 
of us liille girls and two t(‘achers — and had a perfectly lovely time. It 
was a bcnutifiil day. The (‘ar leaves at twenty minutes ]vast one, but 
we left at one to b(? in time. The car hurried along, and in ten minutes 
we were in tlie country, green grass and dear little l>abv lambs and liabv 
foals. Tiion niinutes more we reached the (iardens. Tlie water was 
lively, 8])lashing over the stones and all the ferns and lilies. We locked 
at all the trees that were in flower; round all the flower-beds, colum- 
bines, and larkspurs, and foxgloves and .-napdragons, and at some lovely 
crimson lilies from the Cape; then to the pond to feed onr friends the 
kliieks, to the tree with the chucks’ nests — found t\V(^ nnfiii’slied ones — 
then to the river. It is really only a big stream. There are stepping- 
atonCxS, and it was great fun getting across. Then we sat down and 
talked about leaves — sleepy leaves, and thirsty leaves, and shady leaves. 
It was so lovdy we decided to eateh the later car, so we scattered and 
gathered wild flowers and ferns to put m the scliool garden. — ^IIT 
Stakbabo, lionginatket Street Girls’ School. 
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SpHn0 SiuMeSm 

111.— LEAF BUDS AND BABY LEAVES. 

Howeveh much wo may be expecting these tiny leiif-buds, they are 
almost certain to take us by surprise. One after another they come 
peeping out as though each in itself held the joy of the spring. 

The mother tree takes great care of the baby budS;, aa)d wraps them 
up tightly that they may not catch cold. You have seen the pale pink 
shining leaves around tlie buds, stiff like scales, so like, indeed, that 
they have been called bud-scales. These scales protect the buds until 
” the spring. 

On some i)lauts they survive and grow into foliage leaves, but 
usually when the spring comes the bud-scales drop otL Tlie [U’etties^i 
bud-scales to be seen here are those on the fig trees, panieularly on the 
Ibeautiful Ficus niacrcphylla or Morton Bay Pig.*** 

Home young leaves ai'e watetproofed over with an ‘^xudaiion oT 
resinous varnish; otliers are \varmly lined Avith epidermic' down. The 
mulberry leaves, for example, come in tight-fitting Avaterproofs, while 
the young locjuat leaves arrive in hoaA’y greatcoats richly lined Avith silver 
fur. The bcHis gather this varnish from the buds rn the? early morning, 
and use it to make their hives Avatertight. They seal up every (riu'k 
and crevice jvith it until there is not an opening h'ft large* cnongh to 
let in a rain drop. 

When the bud -scales droj) off and the buds un|old we ol/serve the 
different Avays the leaves are folded in the Imd. There is no need to 
dissect the buds; all w^e have to do is to Avatch them as they open of 
their own accord. ** For the closer examination of a bud Ave might take 
a cabbage and split it in two. Jn the centre there is a portion of stem 
tapering to a groAving point, and round it, springing from different 
levels, layers of crowded crumpled leaves covering the groAving point, 
layer after layer. Just as the older leaves of the cabbage enfold the 
3nunger ones so with the bud. The cabbage is a giant Imd. 

But the leaves are not always crumpled. There are various Avays 
^in Avhich they are folded and packed up in the bud. Sojne are rolled, 
some twisted, some folded flat (Kafir boom), and some fan-wise (vine). 
The fern is curled inAvards; the canna is rolled round on itself. The 
young banana leaf forms a long green telescope, a favourite place for 
the bats to make , 

Some leaves are arranged apposite each other in opposite pairs 
(TTlidea), soine are alternate (ivy), many are arranged spirally (^voiaadp 
pear) like the scales pn::a 

* :Vmi';pass a. tow: , tiful tr ’ B'eacib ^ 

D^rbia*-' V , ’ '■ J A 
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It is easy to make a model of this spiral aiTangemeiit by means of 
aja elastic cord and paper leaves. Let the elastic cord stand np for a 
stem. Wind round this in ascending spirals at regular distances a string 
bearing paper leaves. Allow the elastic cord to contract, and the leaves 
will bend to assume the position such as occurs in Nature within the 
bud. Twist the cord, and the leaf spiral becomes more crowded and 
complex; the leaves, therefore, more perfectly packed one upon another. 
In this way by twisting tightly we may produce the growth s])irals of 
different plants. 

What is the use of this spiral arrangement? It determines the 
position of the leaves on the future stem. Thus each leaf, by being kept 
out of the shadow of its ])rodecessor, is al)lc to o'hiain its full share of 
the sunshine. 

You liave .heard people say that babies are all alike. As tliey grow 
older tliey differ more and more. »So with the leaves; tliey are much 
more alike wlien ilie} are young than wlien they are lull grown. As the 
young l(‘ave> unroll each tr(M‘ acquires a beauty and character of its own. 
It is itself to its finger tips. 

As a rule most leaves are a lirigbt, fresh green, luit not always. 
Some are grey, some golden, oihers crimson-tipped, llecall the liriglit 
red leaves of the castor-oil plant, the rich coiiper colour of the Mrginia 
creeper, or the locpiat and Uhdea's silver grey. Sometimes the colour 
is so pronounced as to alter the whole appearance of the tree — e.r/., the 
warm sepia of tlie mango leaves, the bright copper of the clierry tree'. 
We have seen, then, how the young leaves are (1) protected, {^) folded, 
(3) coloured. 


Agricultural Ohamlstry for Boginnera* 


B.y ABcntnAT.D rKviiCi:. 


OHAPTEH XIT. 


THE CONSTITFENTS OE PLANl’S. 


The life-history of plants begins with the seed, and in most eases tin* 
seed consists of -at l^t two parts — the germ or true seed, from which 
th.« future plant is developed, and a store of plant food to nourish the 
youi^ pltait until it has guned sufficient strength to forage for itself. 
J^^aseed^M^ favourable conditions of warmth and 

■ ^ info life, and grows in two directions, sending roots 

ddtm ^td the pit and a stem upwards towards the air and light. Tf we 
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take almost any seed and place it japon flannel, always kept moist, it 
will germinate and grow freely for a short time, but will soon die. This 
early growth can go on only so long as the plant can find food in itself; 
when its store is exhausted it starves to death for want of its appro- 
priate nourishment. Let us examine of what this nourishment consists. 
First of all, if a fresh green plant be dried in an oven or in any other 
effective manner, we shall observe that it loses a very large proportion 
of its weight, often as much as 90 per cent. This loss represents the 
amount of water it contains. The remainder, or dry substance, contains 
all the otlier constituents; for the rest of the present chapter i1 is to 
be understood that in speaking of plants they are referred to in Ihe dry 
condition. 

If a whole plant, roots, stem, leaves, and all is rodutcd to ashes, 
we shall find these to he hub a very smaJl part, from one io .^even or 
eight per cent, of the whole; the larger portion of the plant, then, is 
clearly composed of organic substances, which, as we know, are dissi- 
pated as gas by the action of fire. Now the remaining ashes, ilie mineral 
or inorganic portion, form, with slight exceptions, the contriimtion 
which the plant has demanded from the soil; the organic portion, con- 
sisting chiefly of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, has, with the 
exception of the last been derived from the air and water which the jilant 
has used during its life. It will thus be seen that com]>arativ».‘ly a small 
quantity of mineral food is required; but it is just as necessary for thci 
plants growth as the larger proportion of organic n>aterial; one \rill 
not do without the other, nor will an increase in the one compensate 
for a deficiency of the other. 

To find out of what substances the inorgaaiic food of a plant con- 
sists we naturally subject the ash to a searching analysis. In this way 
we find great differences existing between various kinds of plants; prac- 
tically all kinds are found to need the same substances, but the propor- 
tions in which they need them vary ven^ considerably. The largest part 
of the ash of plants is found to consist of potash, lime, phosphoric acid, 
and carbonic acid; with these are found small proportions of magnesia., 
4 soda, silica, iron, chlorine, eulphnrie acid, and occasi( nally traces of 
other elements. Accordingly the first four of these will, be the sub- 
stances which exercise the greatest influence in encouraging plant 
growth; the fourth, being derived from the air, is unlimited in amount, 
and the practical outcome of this is that in manuring soil the first three, 
together with nitirogen/ are almost the only substances taken into ac- 
count. The minor are needed in much smaller quantity, 

and are so generjany icmnd in soils in sufficient amount that their appli- 
cations as manure is 

The root of a plant it tha organ m of which it 
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aaourisliiiient from the soil, and the absorption takes place principally 
at the point of the hue root-hairs and fibres into which the iiiaiii root 
divides itself. These are couiicctcd with the upper portiojis of the 
plant by a system of delicate tubes, and it is evident froin tliis fact that 
it is only wheji its food is in a liquid forjii tiiat a plaiib can absorb its 
nourishment. Hence arises the atientioii which is always to the 

solubility of the substances of whhdi plant-food is con^posed. To assist 
in reduci.:g‘ these substaiiees to the soluble form liie roots of plants are 
jjrovided with a sap which is slightly acid, and by this jneans jnany <'oni- 
pouiuls which are not soluble in pure water are dissolved and rendered. 
avaiJalde. Sucli a one is the reduced or di-calcie phosphate. Still, this 
acid is very feeble, and its effect is sekloin powerful enough to provide 
the jdant wdlli a full supjdy of nourishnienl from a soil (‘ontaining most 
of its nutritious elements in the doriuajit condition. Tlic plant must 
be assisted by otlier agencies, siieli as the application of soluble manures 
and the active tillage of t'le soil. 

Besides the conslituenis .lonnd in the ash of plants, there is one 
other which tlie soil has to supply, and that is nitrcgcii. T\u) nitro- 
genous compounds found in plants are entirely organic; accordingly 
they an* doeomposed i»y tlie process of ]>urning, and the nitn'g(.‘ii dissi- 
i:at(‘d, .^o that no Iraei's are .found in the ash. The nitrogen is whcdly 
obtained by Lite action of the roots, and idinost entiiely in the* form of 
nitrates, as has been explained in treating of these salts. The further 
powern of absorbing nitrogen possessed by leguminous plants liave also 
been discussed. 

Tile organic compounds found in plants, while legion in nninl.)er, 
are principally < omposed of oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, together 
with the indis])ensalde carbon. Still, nnim*rous as they are, they can 
nearly all be divided into classes, tlie momberrs of which closely ri*senible 
one another, Itolii in (.oinposition and ])roper1ies. Of these elasst*s the 
first and most iinportjint includes a group of bodies known as tlie carbo- 
hydrates, (Oiisisting of carbon united with oxygen and hydrogen in the 
same proportions as tlu‘y arc found in water. In this- group are (‘(‘llulosi?, 
starch, sugar, and gum. Celhilo.se, or woody iibre, fornis by far the 
largest portion of the plant, and is found in almost a pure state* as 
cotton-wool and linen. Starch is the next most (jomiuon of this group, 
and is found in large qtian lilies in most grains, in many tubers like the 
potato and arrowroot, and also exists in less propoition in nearly all 
parts of the plant. The sugars are mostly found in tin* juiiros; there 
are a number of different varieties, such as cane-sugar, found in sugar- 
eaiJe# imphee, piaize, etc,; glucoose, found chiefly in fruits, and others 
of less common occurrence, Keariy all are eapahle of being fermented 
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— that is, of bciog (/oiivertod by the action of ycast-geims into alcohol 
and carbonie acid, 

• TJie sc(^ond groiij) contains the oils and fats, which are present to* 
a greater or less amount in all plants, but chiefly in the seeds; in sointv^ 
seeds, sucli as linseed and cotton-seed, 4he proportion is very large, 
llicse fatty substances are similar in composition to the animal fats; 
they consist of a very large proportion of carbon, over 75 per cent, in’ 
many (as(*s, the remainder being oxygen and hydrogen. 

llie third group consist of the substances called albuminoids of 
proteids, containing, in addition to carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, about 
16 per cent, of nitrogen, together with small quantities of phos)»horus 
and sulphur. Albuminoicls are found in the animal bccly as well as in 
plants, and the best known examples are the gluten of wlmat, the white 
of egg. and the casein of inilk, 

Tliesc' throe groups of organic comjmnnds, the carbohydrates, the 
oils and fats, and the albuminoids, form, together wuth the mineral or 
ash constituents, almost the whole of thci substance of plants. The chief 
object of gi’OMdng agricultural crops is to provide food eitlmr for the 
human race or for live stoc^k, and for this reason the above classification 
of vegetable constituents has been chosei) as the most suitable for our 
purposes, because it illustrates and explains a subject of the widest 
inferest to the farmer — viz., the properties of various foodstuffs, wirieh 
wdll lie disenssod in the next chapter. 


WhMi I s Ens IlBtfB 7 

The term Itlnsilage designates the system of storing green food by ex- 
clusion of air. The most general method is to^ store the food by com- 
pressing it in a sflo: but many are now suocessfuriy making stack-silage- 
green food built into an ordinary open-air stack, and pressed by meehani- 
eal or other pressure so as to expel aand keep but the air. 

The silo is usually lined in the sides and ends with concrete; and 
while some have erected wholly new silos at considerable outlay, others 
have transformed pre-existing buildings into excellent silos at very 
little expense. 

The food is put into the silo, either chaffed or long, in a green con- 
dition, full of its tiatural sap. It is spread evenly over the silo, and 
tramped firmly by ihen as the filling goes on. ... Crops of great 
variety, and several of tham in character, have 

been tried in the 4lo, nnd, as a rule, the results have been satisfiwtbry. 
Soft "iiefily^^ as prickly comf rey and turnipift^p^ 

have not donb vetches, maize, all ‘l&is df 

;'cerealsj"’'libp-vihd^^ all been ensifed, 
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ThB PrInolpiBB Bf ManuHng^ 


VllL— XITBATE OF SODA. 


Tif-i: next manure to which we may devote our attention is nitrate of soda,, 
or, to use the correct chemical designation, sodium nitrate. This is now 
the chief artificial nitrogenous fertiliser in use. This manure and sulphate 
of ammonia (wliich we shall consider later on) have taken the place that 
Peruvian guano once occaipied on the market. Nitrate of soda is obtained* 
from large deposits found chiefly in South America. Commercial 
nitiate of soda, wliich contains about 95 per cent, of pure nitrate of 
soda and about 15i per cent, of nitrogen, is equal to 19 per cent, cal- 
culated as uramonia. One of its remarkable properties is tlie readiness 
with which it dissolves and becomes diffused in the soil. 

Nitrate of soda is chiefly applied as a top-dressing, in order to 
minimise the risk of loss by the washing down of the nitrogen by rain. 
On account of tlie great degree in which nitrate of soda spreads through 
tlu‘ snih it i.s of valiu* in encouraging the growi:h of deep roots, sincje the 
manure naturally sinks to the lower levels of the soils and the plants 
send duwn tlieir roots after it. This means that the plants are lietter able, 
on ai.-count of their deeper roots, to withstand drought than are plants 
that have shorter roots. In this conned ion it may he remarked that 
nitrate of soda is considered to be a ])ettei manure to apply in dry seasons 
than sulphate of ammonia, because it is supposed to liave an effect upon 
the mechanical proportie^s of the soil, increasing its power of absorbing 
inoisriire. At tlie same time we mu.ct remember that only very smalt 
quantities of the manure are applied as compared witli the bulk of the 
so'il, and its effect iqion the mechanical conditions of the soil cannot be 
very great. That it has .some small effect is very possible, but we should 
not go further than that. 

Nitrate of soda is a valuable manure for cereals, for the purpose of 
giving them strong, healthy stems, without which tliey cannot form and 
develop the maximum quantity and quality of grain. At the same time, 
the use of nitrate of soda, or of any other commercial nitrogenous fer- 
tilisers, is not to be unreservedly recommended for this country, for 
Yarious reasons. It is better, in most eases, if it is required to add nitro- 
gen in the soil, to dr) so cither by green manuring, or by first growing a 
leguminous crop such as soy beans, oowpeas, ordinary field peas, beans 
bt earth nuts, wdrich leave a residue of nitrogen in the soil obtained from 
the?! atmosphe or another plan which has been recommended Is to 

in conjunction with the cereal — say, mealies— 
in Alternate rowSk I am desc^ the various commoreial nitrogenous 
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iertilisers so that the reader may not be ignorant of tliese various manures 
.and of their value when occasion may require the uses of them on his land. 

. For root crops — mangolds, swedes, sugar beet, etc, — Jiitrate of soda 
is used by many y aiiie for tliese ( I’ops i-s not universally 

admitted. For l>eetroots, however, it appears to be a valuable manure, 
and experiments have shown also its value for mangolds. For all crops, 
however, it may be safely used, of course with the exception of leguminous 
plants, which are able to o])tain their nitrogen for thejnselves from the 
air. From 1 to IJ cwt. is the usual rate of application, which quantity 
may be imu’eased to 2 cwl. for strong clay soils; and for mangolds eveJi 
as much as o and 4 cwt, to the acre has been profitably em]>lnycd. lu 
-order to secure uniform disfrilnition it is as well to mix it with dry earth 
before a]>plying it. 

{To he continued,) 


SomB OrdBt*s of Insoois^ 


By CLAimi: Pru.inr. 


(Continued from Page 


OnTiiorTKUA. 

So far we have dealt with the smaller order of insects, and we now 
come to one of the great orders, the Orthoptera, or straight wing.-. Six 
families constitute this order, all of which are common and familiar 
creatures, known- as cockroaches, Hottentot gods, stick insects, grass- 
hoppers, tree-locusts, and (u-ickets. Our first illustration is that of a 
praying mantis, or Hottentot god. The straightness of the upper wing 
cover is seen, and unler it lies the flying wings folded in straight plaits 
like a fan. Here is shown the same creature feeding upon an insect 
w^hieh it has captured, and holds with its pair of remarkable raptorial 
forelegs. These insects, being predaceous, are generally to be regarded 
AS beneficial, and their meek devotional attitude is extremely deceptive. 
The eggs are laid in masses covered by quantities of secreted matter, and 
these are shown in the next picture. Tlie young, immediately upon 
emerging from these eggs, cast their skins, and assiimo a form very like 
to that of their pf^ents; indeed, one of the characteristics of the order 
Orthoptera is that the young ve^’^ much resemble their parents when 
born, and gradually arrive at maturity without any violent change of 
: appearance or entering upon any resting stage, as do the moths and 
hntteriias> for instance. 
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The members of the next family are peculiar for their likeness to 
sticks, a resemblance vliich gives them a passive means of defence 
againat their natural enemies. Many have some geneial likejiess to the 
Hottentot gods, especially the winged forms, hut they are quite different 
in their habits, feeding upon green foliage, and dropping their eggs 
singly upon the ground, whilst the fore-legs are, of: course, of a very 
different nature. 

The next family is that of the grasshoppers, willi at least uue species 
of which, the red wing plague locusts, we in Xatal are only too familiar. 
This insect and its confrere, the brown lodisi, Ivwv been resp<msible 
for enormous l(jsses throughout South Africa for y^^ars ])a>t, hut, chiefly 
owing to the example set by Xatal and tlie practical jneans of dealing 
with this pest develo])ed by the Xatal (tovei nnuait, hotli ])ests are to- 
day under control. Although the future is ])ound io bring with it fresh 
visitations, it may ])e said that no Government, with llio results of the 
past Ijefore it and tlie benefit of coni]det(‘* oi^ganisation at Imncl, will 
stand by and let them get the footing and hold that they have had in 
past years. Further, witii tlie ri'sults a(.hie\(Ml at hand, it is now the 
duty of the South African Government to study this ].)est far afield, 
and, if any abnormal development is discovered, to finanee its destruc- 
tion whore it is breeding rather tlian wait for any stmtluvard migration. 
The next slide shows a form of parasitism to wliich locusts are fre- 
quently veiy subject. The parasite shown emcrgijig is a large hemaiode 
worm, wliich, in an earlier stage of development, was no donlit aequired. 
by the loenst in feeding. Of course, many hematodo worms are injurious 
both to vegetation and animals, but their invasion of insect^' bodies is 
ofttn difficult to “xplain, as such as attack insects usually spend their 
first stage in water, often having intermediary hosts before they gain 
an entrance into tlie insect. 

Leaving the grasslioppers, we next come to tlie loenst idae. or long- 
horned grasshoppers, or, better still, the true locusts. It will bo seen 
that there is quite a mix up as regards the nomenclature of tliese two 
families. Our illustration shows an insect known as a ‘fivatydul'^ in 
America, because in their c]iirrn]>ing they seem to say ‘Txaty did, I\aty 
diet, Katy didn’t/^ but what she did or did not do must, I am afraid, 
ever remain a mystery, for our little insect friend is very discreet, and 
never says more than what 1 have told yon. This picture also supplies 
us with an illustration of protective resemblance, the insect resembling 
a leaf both in cokur and in the venation of the wing covers. The tree 
locusts lay their eggs in a row in or upon the margin of leaves, and 
never in pods in the ground, as do the grasshoppers and plague locusts. 
The last family of straight wings are the crickets, with wliich all are 
familiar, and of which are desti^ctive. 
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Hemipteha. 

\\"e now pass to the next great order of insects, and one which 
contains many diversified forms, all more or less related, however, and 
forming a natural division. The prominent lamilies of the order are 
the true hugs, the cicadas, or singers, tlie frog-hoppers, the scale in* 
sects, and the aphides. These insects are all suctorial, pumping up 
their food (whether animal or vegetable) tlirough beak-like mouths, and 
ill a liquid form. Further, the}^ resemble the orthoptera insomuch that 
the young are like their parents, and their growth is one gradual evoliv 
tion from youth to maturity. 

The true bugs, of which a few tyjncal illustrations are shown, are 
distinguished froiu tlie other inemhers of the family, first by the struc- 
ture, and, secondly, l)y the method of folding the wings, which are folded 
lioriznntally on the IkkI}’, the tips, of the forewings overlapj>ing. They 
are further differentiated by the fact that tlie beak arises from the tip 
of the head (soldier bug). TJie remaining meniliers of the order carry 
the wings slanting pentvvise over the back, and have the beak arising 
from the hinder and lower portion of the head. Our next illustrations 
show the development of the cabbage bug, and a small bug closely allied 
to a species which does eonsiderabe damage to wattle.s in Natal, and 
belongs to a group wdiich have the abnonual habit of lad ing eggs within 
the stems of their host plants. At tlie liead of the next section of the 
order we haT»e the cicadas, or singers, as they are called in this country. 
In the words of the aii(?ient Pliny: ^Tlappy cicadas, thy females have 
no voice.^' The adults illustrate the peculiar attitude in wliich the 
wings are carrie^d. The cicadas are very interesting in their habits and 
edvelo-pment. In the first place, with the aid of a rasping ovipositor,, 
they insert their eggs into the sterns at the tops of trees. Sometimes, 
when in a hurry, the females have been seen making an energetic but 
fruitless endeavour to cut into fence post<^ and iron standards, showing 
a va.*t want of appreciation of the limits of their capabilities. The 
young, on emerging from the egg, fall deliberately to the ground, into 
which they Imrrow with the aid of their strong digging forefeet. Here 
they live, feeding upon the juices in the roots of the plants. In time, 
perhaps in t\velve months, perhaps in sereral years — ^in one case no less 
than sevehteen~they arrive at their full growth. x\t this stage they 
burrow upwards, eiuerge from the soi]> and climb up some adjacent 
plant, iHUoli reseml^tog in form chrysalis. Haying climbed 

some way, they then the outer skin hardens, slits 

the baeJ^ ahd the These hard^^ast shells pf 

moiilt arc even more Natal than are the 

: ■Next/we 
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<jreaturos, wliich /eed upon tlie juices of plants. Our best-known frog- 
hopper is the spittle bug, which is frequently met with showering drops 
of watery secretion. The next two families are represented by the 
psylla, wdii(*h so frequently distorts the foliage of cilrue trees, and the 
white fly, commonly met witli upon palms. These insects must resemble 
scale insects in their earlier stages, and the psyiiids are not unlike 
aphides when adult. 

Idle next family, tlie j)Ja!it li( e or aphides, supply jiiany plant pests. 
Th(‘y are small delicate creatures, injurious only because of the hoards 
of them that occur u]»oii the infested Our ijlustraiion shows 

a very connnon form of aphis attack — that of the rose aphis, d'he num- 
bers in w'hich aj)hids suddenly apear are duo to the mode and rapidity 
of reproduction whicli is ( haracteristic of the family. All the cTeatur^^^ 
seen upon the rose buds arc stem mol hers. These creatures reproduce 
their kind automat ic'ally, so to speak, for there are no males. When four 
days old they staii giving birth to five to ten young ones a day, and 
so an original stem Jiiotber ha< nut to live very long before she is many 
limes the great grandniotlier of aiillions of descendants. Like the. 
Duke of Danzig, she luis no sooner arrived ‘‘than she is an ancestor.’' 
The diagram here shown is (om]>i!ed upon a very moderate cstiinau', 
and based upon some original studies made in Maritzlmrg upon the 
reproduction of the jieacdi aphis. Jt sh(»ws m the simplest ]nanmn' pos- 
sible that twenty-six days after its lu’rtli a single peach apliis, with still 
another tveek or ten days' life b'cfore it, has no less than 3,liey,os;> 
desee idants. An Americjui investigator lias sliow'n that, in tlie ease of 
the woolly apliis of the apple there arc twelve generations prodiuod in 
four and a lialf inonllis. In our warmer climate it is quite reasonable 
to snjipose tbat tlmiv is an even greater nnniber of generations i:i tlie 
season, but allowing iwcdve generations only, and estimating the im-rcase 
•each time as a Imndredfold, which, 1 may slate, is well witliiii the pos- 
sible number, tlu^ twelfth geiU'ration from a single agamic femah^ would 
amount to a million million million millions. Allowing ea* h iudi\if;nal 
a sixteenth of an ineli square^, this wo)nld sufiice for a layer live deep 
over the entire land and water surface of tlie earth. There is, of r<»nr-e, 
no necessity for me to point out the utter absurdity of imagining that 
ii millionth part of such an increase w^ould ooeur, but the compntaiion 
assists one in realising how it is that a tree can so quickly hec^mic badly 
infested, and with figures such as these before ns we may almost ]iard‘m 
the man wiio clahns that spontiuieous generation is tlu' one and o])ly 
A^xpJauation of the phenomenon. TTnfavourable ( lunatic conditions 
emrte ti) our aiA are very sensitive fungus 

.parasitesy and man 3 vin^^^ also destroy them. Chief among those ire 
the ladyMrds and snrphns fly maggots. The pcaeh ajilus in Natal i.s 
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subjec^t of the attack of a minute wa£p parasite, and it has been very 
abundant this season in and around Maritzburg. In our illustration are- 
shown the remnants of aphides after the parasite has cut its wa)' out 
of tlie empty skeleton, having used it as a cover for its transforniatioiiJi* 
after destroying the soft integunient. 

It is a common and prevalent belief that ants feed upon sc^ in- 
sects and aphides, a mistaken idea that originates from the fTG/j®ncy 
with which ants are seen moving amount them. As a matter of fact, 
the ants collect the sweet honey dew which the plant li(‘e secrete, and 
the relation between the two is better described by calling the aphides 
the milch cattle of the ants. Our illustration shows this associati »n> 
end tiie milking j)roress will be observed, the Hht tickling wdlh its 
antennae the cornicles of the njihis, so as to stimulate the sec reti m. 
In some eases this secretion is so (‘opious that it collects in a film ui)on 
the upper surfaces of the leaves, and ther forms a nidus in which a 
black fungus grows^ the most conspicuous and well-known case being 
that of the soft scale of the orange. There is no doubt that ants appre- 
ciate the value of aphides to them, for during the adverse periods of 
the year they look after them. The eoni aphis, for instance, is carried 
down into the warm nests of tlio ants to pass the cold winter through,, 
and replaced on the j)hvnts in the s))ring. With us, too, the peach aphis 
is covered over bv the ants with a little liouse of triturated matter, sueii 
as tiiat now showji. These ant eowbvres are at times very perfect: 
there is only one small entrance for the ants, and this is guarded. Ap ot 
from this active and interested protection, it is very probable that they 
ants crawling amongst the aidiids also passively protect them by 
frightening off the parasites. 

The last division of the great bug family comprises the mealie bugs 
and scale insects. Tliese are our most insidious pests, and, as such, 
worthy of a lecture all to themselves. 1 shall, therefore, not do more 
than make this passing reference to them. 

We now come to the popular order of butterflies and moths, illus- 
trating my remarks by a series of pictures showing the development 
and vicissitudes in the life of the lucerne butterfly and the life-cycle of 
^the silkworm. Here are several cases of protective mimicry, and several 
conspicuous pests, the maize stalk borer, cutworm, and codling moth, 
all of which belong to this order, 

Biptera. 

Leaving the Lepidoptera, we pass to the order of two-wdnged in- 
sects, the true flies (Diptera). Flies play many parts, some most wiekod 
indeed. As parasittet on insects a number are distinct^ 

b5?neflcial. Others aid in^ of flow^ers, and^ m 
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scavengers^ consuming both animal and vegetable decaying matter.. 
Many also are tiresome and noxious; others destructive to fruits andl 
vegetables. 

The fruit fly, now sliown in its various stages, is one of the most 
destructive pests to fruit in South Africa, and for a long time its prac- 
tical control seemed impossible. Whilst its habit of feeding upon the* 
Iioney dew secreted by aphides was observed some ten years ago, and its 
partiality for sweet fluids long known, it is only recently that the proper* 
method of disposing poisoned bait to destroy the adult flies has been 
discover'd and proved most efficacious. It may now be said with a good: 
deal of confidence that anyone who will properly and thoroughly carry 
out Imiting with arsenate of lead and sugar as prescribed will be very 
well rewarded. 

Most pernicious of all flies is the enteric* or typhoid fly, morO- 
gem rallv known as the house fly. This insect breeds in a variety of 
moist debris and general refuse, bnt chiefly in horse dung. The rate of 
reproduction is very ra])id, not only on account of ihe number of eggs 
laid, but also because that from egg to adult only occupies the remark- 
ably short period of twelve days. Both in town and country there is- 
little excuse for the ])revalenee of this fllthy ]50si, and it is extraordinary 
that (.»ur municipal authorities do not engage more actively against it. 
Tlie enteric fly is a carrier of disease germs, which cling to the numerous 
hairs tipon its feet. Of course, the real reason why the creature is so- 
pestiferous is that it ])reeds in and frequents all the filthy matter in 
which these germs abound, and then visits dining-room, kitchen, and’ 
pantry at meal hours, crawling over everything, and often coming to* 
rest in the milk. 

Among stock posts we have the stomach rot of the horse, and the 
sheep gadfly, a relation to the fly which attacks wildebeestes in a similar 
manner, ^Mention must also be made of the tsetse fly, nor must its 
first cousin, the notorious carrier of sleeping-sickness, he overlooked. 
Equally noxious flies are the uiosquitoe.«, some of whieli act as the 
intermediary hosts of disease.^ like malaria. Everyone will he familiar 
with the life-cycle and development of mos(juitoos, which is now por- 
trayed upon the screen. 

Insects and ticks act as agents in transmitting diseases of animals 
in two different ways. The house fly simply carries the germs, and they 
fall from it on to foodstuffs, and so, in a sense, it is a passive agent. 
There are seX'eral other illustrations of this nature to be found, of 
which mention may be made of oplithahnia. In those cases the dis- 
eases are due to tWe vegetable organisms known as bacteria. Tbe 
other group of diseases, such as malaria, malignant jaundice of the dog. 
East Coast Fever, heart-water 6f sheep and goats, *ngana, sleeping- 
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^iekness^ yellow fevor, etc., are due to animal organisms which, under- 
,going a pariial development in one animal, cannot complete that de- 
velopment withoTit being transmitted to another animal. Thus the 
•organism of East Coast Fever is equally a parasite of certain ticks and 
-bovines, that of redwater a parasite of the common blue tick and bovines, 
that of malignant jaundice of the dog lick and the dog, whilst that ot 
malaria is a parasite of certain anopheles mosquitoes and man. What 
has to be appreciated in these cases is that the organism must midergo 
certain changes or devclopincnt in one host before it can, when trans- 
mitted to the other, continue its development. Thus in tlie case of 
malaria the organism develops up to a stage which, if imbibed with tlu'. 
blood by a mosquito, becomes a parasite of the jnseru. It is, tlicrefnrt\ 
possible for a mosquito to feed upon a licrson with malaria withonl 
Requiring the parasites — that is, it may imbi[)c numerous imimnurr 
organisms, and these are digested wilh the blood. If, however, the 
parasite has acquired the crescent form, then upon reaching the stomarh 
of the moscpiito its development proceeds, and it becomes a parasite in 
the wall of the insect’s stomach. This parasite produces nuineroiH 
progeny, wliicli pass int othe salivary glands of the mosquito, and fr<nn 
thence to the i)lood of man, should tlie mosquito again feed u]>on one. 
In this order fleas also find a place, and it is to be remembered thai it 
is to one of these that w'o ^arc indebted for the transmission of the 
bubonic plague. 

Poultry Matos* 

Use sifted aslics for floor of fowlliuuse. 

Do not keep liioj'c liens than you have room for. 

Pick up ail fcal]u*i> daring the moulting season. 

The profitable hen iias a ilry, weil-vonlilated, clean house. 

Beware of feeding turnip-tops to the hens: tliey will spoil the eggs. 

Xo one grain will keep fowls in' condition; thv.‘y imiftt have a variety. 

To in-breeding, or, rather, to careless breeding, deterioration is 
mainly due. 

A lump of rock brimstone in the drinking water will keep the birds 
in good tone. 

' Coal ashes throAvn about the ponltry-houso are sure death to the 
blood-sucMng mites. 

All farmers; having young turkeys and goslings should now get 
them on the stubbies. 

Soft-shell eggs too fat Cive less grain and more veget^ 
^.ablos and, -green : 

'Do. not' stnjf ''he^hs^/i 
-|'’'!lhrow:ioe.d in -The'li.tte^ ^ 


'ithinking that. ;yoti'"- can -''make .'-them' -Isy.,. 
pa^'theinv'ivbrk for i 
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Hotem anil Notions^ 

“ The world is so full of a number of ihinif s.” 


(.^KiTiciHM. — Thm* is a wiiisjicred criticisni that Xatiiro-sHidy is 
only ai)Out majinro. Far from it, Init it begins with mannro. in this 
it is one \vitli arehiteetiire — the cent ral and supreme art jiossihle to 
mortals, tlie very inystery of masonry wliieli has its Ijcginniniis 

in the lunnhlest drudgery, the .seavenging of ‘liri, the disposal of manure, 
in tile anxieties of calculation and the ]H‘rpl('xiti<*s of jdan, in the 
chaotic heaps of quarry, in tJio decq) and toilsome^ Jah-our, the uncontli 
massiveness of the foundations, yet steadily riircs to shelt(*r and sacred- 
jitiss of licartii, to gloom oT tower and glory of pinnacle, to h‘a]> of arch 
and doai <.>f fame. — J\ (J. 


“South Afrii'an ( Inrdiming'^ is the title of a new jaqun* whidi will 
he welcomed l»y all interested in >iatur(‘-studv» Tlie first nuinher (con- 
tains a number of interesting articles hy experts hi liortienli lire in tlie 
various J*rovinees, and ram-h information that will b(‘ Indpj'ul to ev(^rv- 
one who knows the diHiculties of “making lln*ir garden grow.*’ It is 
jmldishcd hy tlie Central Xews Agemy, Box dolianm'slnirg. 


t)nce upon a time a little boy ran away fn in bis imive, and lay in a 
shady plaee at the very end of tlie garden near tli*^ bush. Tliere w’eiv 
a great many trees there, and the leaves Avero rustling overhead. After 
a time he thought he could mak(‘ out what they were saying, so ho shut 
his (‘ves that they might not sec him (he was a very little hoy) and 
listened. 

‘‘No/*’ one *was rustling, “you grow’ close to the stem, so you are 
sessile, you are, you are, and I am AM'tiofate, hoi'iUAse I have a short stalk. 
Besides, I am ex-stipulate, because I Imve no a])})onadges and lancc‘olate 
that means sharp like a lance, serrate, sharp-toothed all down the edge, 
And acuminate feel the point of me! Petiolate, ('v..sti])u]iile, hnneolate, 
serrate, acuminate — that^s me! 

At this the little boy w’as very much afraid; indeed, be was almost 
ioo timid to open his ej^es, and might h^ave been lying there yet had ho 
not suddenly remembered the sweetie-cake Longolollo liad iiromised to 
3)ake for tea. 
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NOTES PBOM OUR JUNIORS. 


One day I was in tlie garden, and I saw something grey in a bush of 
grenadillas, which I took for a hare. The dog chased it out of the clump 
of grenadillas, and I saw it was a buck (half-grown). It ran cut of the- 
gate to the velt, and the dog caught it and let it go again, as he w^as 
a pet dog, and did not want to kill it. The buck made for a neighbour’s 
garden, and Ihe dog caught it again, and the Kafir boi^s eame and took 
it from the dog, and the owner of the place came and pnt it in one of 
his fowl runs. It has got all right, and is eating grass and cabhago-^ 
Init it still very wild, and mashes again'^t the wire when 1 go to feed it. — 
KKiTir Arbuthnot. lyFercbiston. 


Sl'TDKJJS AND THEIR WAYS. 


Tiiifs was the title of a deliglJful hn-iure delivered in the Y.M.C.A. 
Hall, Maritzburg, on the 21st of last uiontli, Ijy the Rev. N. A]»raham,. 
elf (.Ireytown. The lecture was well il lust rated by means of a S(M*ies of 
fine lantern pictures, all of which were prepanai hy 1!k‘ lecturer hiiriself. 
(iris Hono%ir tlie Administrator, who pn>^id(‘d, said in Ids introductory 
remarks that he hoped Mr. Abraham would be able to spin a web strong 
enough to hold the attention of his andicnco. and there was little doubt 
tliat the leetuiTer sncceodrd in doing thi«, in spib" of the fact tliat the 
audience wtis a very large one. 

We are unable to juddish the snbstanee of the lecture in the present 
issue, as we are about to go press, but we hope to be able to do so next 
month. 


Copies of Nature Study Syllabus, approved by the Natal Educa- 
tion Department, may l>e had on application to W. H. Bennett, Esq.^ 
Secretary of Education. 


Correspondence, whether in ihe form of notes, comments, or in- 
iqmries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest mil he ptdh 
Msh0 and replied to in these pages. All coynmunications should he addsmsei 
|& C.o. Editor, Agriotiitural Journay^ 
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Meteorolooicai, -HkI'UKNS. 


M0i0oroiogteat t^turrnsm 

Meteorological Observations taken at the Govt, Stations for the Month oj Oct.^ h)iq 


\ 

STATIONS 

Temperature (Fahr. Deg.) 

Rainfall (In Inches) 

1 

1 Means for Month 

1 Maximum 

1 for Month 

Minimum 
for Month 

Total for 
Month 

Heaviest p 2 . « r 

, rainfall in } ^ 5 ? i.o 
[•S, ! .day. , 

l;i!:Fanl Da>-l 

Maximum 

Minimum| 


^Observatory 

74-0 

90*9 

81 

53 

4*39 , 

1 

18 

1*21 

IMth 1 

9*27 ; 

U)**JI 

Stanger 

Verulam 

79*9 1 

64-4 

92 

52 

3*60 

10 

•82 

23r(l 1 

6*55 i 

11*62 

76-4 i 

6U*6 

91 

63 

4*29 1 

15 

*80 ! 

24th 

8*49 i 

H*«6 

Dmbogintwini 

7*-4 ! 

59*6 

85 

51 

4*20 1 

18 

*95 

26th 

10*88 ! 

12*00 

Winkle Spruit 

74*1 i 

58*7 

84 

44 

4*06 1 

13 

1*22 

26th 

9*94 1 

11*16 

Um^e-mto .. l 

81-9 1 

63*8 

87 

60 

4*53 1 

12 

1*07 

25th 

11*30 , 

11*48 

JMid-IiJovo 

t>9*U f 

6*2*9 

80 

43 

4*77 1 

21 

1*20 

26th 

10*37 { 

9*78 

Bulwer j 

94*9 1 

46*5 

83 

36 

6*42 

21 

0* 3 ; 

•28lh 

9*07 • 

_ 

Richmond . . i 

70*9 ; 

51*4 

92 

40 

6*12 ; 

17 

1*13 1 

26tb 

12*82 i 

10*93 

Krantxkloof . . ’ 

70*8 ! 

67*4 

84 

46 

6*35 i 

20 

1*39 

27th 

11*44 ! 

10*28 

.P.M.B., N.G. Asylum 

74*4 1 

53*3 

94 

42 

3-44 

16 

*82 

17th 

8*24 i 

6*56 

Uowick 

73*3 ' 

50*0 

91 

39 

4*41 1 

15 

*83 

17ih 

9*11 ; 

5*67 

New Hanover . . ‘ 

77*2 ■ 

63*9 

95 

40 

4*05 

17 

1*05 

17 th 

8**37 

6‘U 

Xrantxkop 

791) i 

57*0 

90 

61 

4*61 1 

14 

1-06 

17th 

8*06 i 

4*69 

Greytowm 

7tl*n 1 

51*6 

92 

40 

5*26 1 

17 

1*34 1 

17th 

9*86 , 

6*34 

Lidgetton 

75*3 ( 

35*7 

91 

30 

4*64 

17 

•09 

1 ith 

9*78 : 

6 *05 

Nottingham Road .. 

70*8 

43*9 

89 

35 

3*96 

18 

*73 ; 

i;th 

8*28 ; 

3*30 

Ladysmith 

8(.»*7 

53*7 

98 

42 

6*00 

17 

2*28 : 

17th 

7*41 

3*78 

.Nqutu 

88*2 

49*5 

93 

43 

4*23 

9 

i**io ' 

28th 

1 


Dundee 

80*3 i 

51*4 

91 

43 

5*22 

I 8 

1*33 , 

24 th 

1 7*19 i 

5*94 

Newcastle 

HO *2 ! 

37*4 

94 

27 

6*37 

t 11 

1 *50 

2Hth 

, 6*79 i 

4*96 

Charlestown . . 

70*8 i 

1 46*6 

86 

34 

7*24 

i D 

1*7*2 

23rd 

9 35 1 

4*46 

•Utrecht 

H(i‘i 1 

60*5 

91 

38 

4*09 

1 10 

i*i*i ; 

22nd , — 

3*07 

Vryheid 

68*5 

51*6 

96 

37 

4*88 

. 14 

1*16 

24 th 

1 7*80 

5 -20 

Paulpietersburg 

79*9 

61*4 

89 

45 

3 88 

1 15 

1*11 

23rd 

i 6*77 

— 

Ngomi Forest 

67*3 

49*9 

84 

42 

8*79 

i 27 

1*16 

24th 

i 17*39 

12 *06 

Ubombo 

75*9 

63 9 

88 

60 

9*6‘i 

, 10 

2*9i) i 

24th 

i 1416 

S*44 

Non^oina , . 1 

74*9 

53*3 

86 

45 

6*38 

, 15 

1 6) > 

25ch 

8*32 

?.*75 

Hlabisa . . 

7ti*0 

66*6 

88 

5) 

8*63 

i H 

3 20 

26th 

13*9 1 

10*12 

Mahlabatini 

77*7 

dO-7 

91 

35 

4*60 

j 14 

1*03 

24th 

8*13 

6*14 

Enipaiigeni 

82*1 

61*8 

9o 

50 

7*23 

! 12 

2*89 

25th 

12*86 

13*78 

Mtunzini 

H4*9 

63*4 

9o 

50 

5*75 

! n 

1*70 

25th 

17-5S 

22*83 

.Eshowe 

771* 

49*2 

95 

38 

3*97 

< 10 

1*05 

27lh 





^ Rainfall Stations — 
Point . , 


- 

1 

5*17 

i 17 

i 

1*03 

24th 

12*72 

1 

i2*Sl 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations Jor the Month of Oct,^ i^io. 




Temperature 
(I n Fahr. Degs. ) 

Rainfall (In Inches) 

STATIONS 


1 5 

B 

s -c 


iA 

s 

Heaviest ! 
rainfall in ! 

til 

1 



•pS 0 

S fc c 
*5^2 o 

3J 

Q 

U. 

0 

1 

day j 

f d: J 

15 ^ ^ 

LS, J 
15 ^ c S' 



cs es, 

**;? 4E 

(2* 

6 

\C 

Fall 

Day : 


ill 

r*' »:w. 

31arttzburg, Botanical Gardens 


94 

39 

3*20 

18 

■79 

17th . 

7*73 

0*93 

Ottawa ' .« 


— 

— 

4*77 

1*2 

1*07 

26th : 

!»-86 

10*05 

Mount Edgecombe 






4*71 

13 

*74 

17th ! 

9*53 

11*71 

«Cornubia . . 




6*03 



, - : 

1 1 **2 

12*12 

Mtlkwood Kraal . 





4*76 




— : 

s*y8 

S*09 

Blackburn 





4**29 





h'GH 

10*6*2 

JSaccitarine . . 




, , 

4*52 



— , 

11*2 

10*29 

.Umainto* Beneva 




4*66 

17 1 

ri4 

25th ; 

10-24 j 

S-73 

Riet Vlci 


„ 


4*12 

13 

1*03 

18ih , 

6*95 

3*19 

Cedara— Hill Station . , 


88 

39 

4*74 

18 

*89 

! ‘27th i 

9*18 

3*82 

«Cedara-»Vlei Station •• 


01 

34 

4*65 

19 



9*05 

— 

Winkel Spruit 


81 

44 

4*06 

13 

.1*22 

25th 

9-8S 

11 46 

Wcenen 

<Hant*a Castle « 


97*5 

42 

6*41 

12 

2*60 

I7th 

32*97 

2*76 


66*4 

45*3 

4*93 

16 

•80 

15th 

7*67 

5-36 

DtnMangent 

.... 

— 



14 

2*j8 

26th 
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Return of Coal Raised and Labour Employed at the Natal Collieries for the month of October, ^ 910 .:’- 




1 

Average Labour Employed 











Out{.ut 


COLLIERY 


Productive VV ork 








Un- 

productive 

Total 













Above 
<i round 

1 Below 

Ground 

1 Total 

Work * 


> Tons CivL 

Natal Navigattoti 


S76 

726 

1,IU4 

8 

1,112 

28,383 

1 

Durban Navigation 


S44 

773 

1,M7 

8 

t,(»25 

22.227 

— 

Elandslaagte 

01enc<»c (Natal) 


» »00 

onu 

989 

22 

1.018 

20,281 

15 


i 1»2 

476 

640 

29 

662 

15,754 

8 . 

Natal Cambrian 


18« 

467 

655 

27 

682 

1.^,788 

10 

St, Oeorge’s 
' South African 


1227 

867 

624 

8 

632 

13,3\)4 

— 



428 

616 

I.*) 

631 

12,213 

7 

Hlobane 


141 

825 

466 

52 

518 

U*.350 

2 

Burnside . . 


261 

229 

560 

41 

601 

2,042 

9 

Dundee 


2»7 

898 

685 

— 

I 635 

7,882 

14 

Hatting Spruit 


lie 

225 

411 

4 

1 415 

7.317 

7 

Newcastle .. 


76 

308 

384 

11 

395 

6,.4(»3 

— 

Natal Steam 


76 

127 

272 

5 

277 

6,348 

12 

Ramsay 



154 

243 


243 

4,651 

18. 

Utrecht 



46 : 

22 

187 

272 

8,112 

6 

Talana 


67 

24 

161 

— 

161 

2.851 

13. 

Ballengeich 

West l^nnoxton ^ 


7» 

85. 

164 

16 

IHO 

1.874 

17 


62 

78 

125 

— 

125 

1,687 

6 . 

Dcw'ar s Anthracite 


17 

17 

34 

7 

41 

2 u 0 


Mooikltnf 

Vryheidt 


1 ~ 



— 

..... 

249 

2 


'8 

» 

6 


6 

15 

— 

Totals 

- 

I 2.244 

6,254 

^ 2,128 

447 

9,645 

186,588 

7 

ir> 

Corrftspcmding Month, ’09 

. 2«861 

5,3(16 

7,887 

543 

8,41(1 

151,044 - 



Productive Work 

V"‘. 

Total, 
Aug., 1910 

Total. 
Aug.. 1909 

: 

Above 

G round 

Below 1 
Ground 

1 1 

Total 

Work 

Europeans.. 

241 

804 

445 

58 

1 

432 

Natives 

1,088 

4,007 

5,045 

812 

1 5,804 

i 4,455 

Indians 

Ii6<l5 

8 ,(^ 

8,708 

75 

1 8,788 

1 8,516 


* Cost cbarf^ to Capital Account. t Includes September return. 


U. P. SWINBCRNE. 

Afines Department. Pietermaritzburif. Actinif. Inspector of Mines*. Natal. 

7th''No%'ember. 1910. 


RETURN OF i'OAL PUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal Bunkered and ExpotM Irotn the Pori of Durban for the month of October^ 1910: — 

Tons. Cwt. 

Bunkm^Coal .. / .. - »MeT. n • 

Coat Eaportsd. , •• — -- 3t,W4i IS 


lotal 


US,4SS ti 


A..D..C..AOKBW*, 

tor.CoUocto! bfCust»H»ibN|^^ 

Syu, ^iSt^^Noeembm' ' 








Return op Farms Under Licence. 


Rmiurm of Formm mt Proooot uotfor Lloonoo tor 
Lungoloknooo ontf Soabm 


STOCK Inspector. 


A. P. Oraw 


A. P. Omw and 
Murdoch 


Ladyamith 


Ladysmith 


PoTtit»n of Estcourt 


A. G. WmiauiH 


L. T. Irenor 


».Wln|ffeldStTatfordj 
»ad Havemann .. 


Newcastle 


Disease. 

Owner. 

Scab 

Native.^ 

«. 

H. Nicholson 

.. 

Natives 

»i 

B. J. Neiiiaher 


D A. Henry 

P. Grant 

H. W. Ntl 


H. Friwhley 


Nat ves 

\ •* 

» 

9f 

W.’m. J. Bny.H 


T. Allison 


N Meyer * 


C. Cove .try 


G . 1. Perry 


J. Bruscott 


Hatting 


G. Spearman 


P. van dei Meru'e.. 


W. Preto ill 


Natives 

•• 

O. J. Meyer 


I). M. M Pfaff .. 


Native-j 

Lungsickness 

J. i’. Clothier 

R. Fynn 

*• 

Natives 

SciVb 

99 • • 


Natives 


W. Osborn 


G. M rais 


Ciikiiown 


C.G. H. Laas .. 

»• 

Natives 

H. J. Hearn 


J. V. Wade 


D. N. van Rooyen.. 


Natives 


E. Saunders 

»» 

O. Plutz 

H.S. Miller 


A. ourle 


A. Vanderplink .. 


F. Meyer 


A, J. van Wyk 

*• 

M. Collyer 

*• 

A. M, van Niekerk 

J. A. C. Morris 


M. C. Adendorff . . 

•» 

C. J. de Vill ers .. 

F. Meyer 


C. Hodso'i 

»* 

B. J. Whiggs 


F. J. Ooethuysen .. 


A. M. Croiue 


Dr, A. J. Abraham 


H. J. A W. Yutsman 

v« 

’ »» 

A.J. Vys 


Houslioom 

KCK>ipi>OTt 

Me herton 
Di iefunteiii 
Elandslaagte 
Tylden 
Kiivofjrel Vlei 
i own Liind4 
Li vest Mome 
Avonford 
Ihivel’s Uoek 
Foiirie's Kra»I 
Mattwana’ Kt»pK. 
Gevcitideii 
Ruit Kuil 
Jacob’s Ladder 
Klipport 
Frauipti 11 
GlaHton Bag 
Elands Spruit 
Boonikop 
Woodlands 
Vaalbank 
Boiint Alice 
ama 

S))arklsprfiit 
Goedehoop 
Spitzkop 
We terseden 
GumtreeGr ve | 

Goede Hoop 
Whitecliff 
Hughende > 
lAoeation No. 2 
No. r 
Mt. Hello 


Location No. 2 

UfN» pojnt 

Koii ngsberg 

Nt riiandien Pound! 

Kedcliffe 

No inandien 

Blackmore 

Macclesfield 

lies Kop 

Jubilee 

Horse hoe 

On derland 

Cblagh 

Majuba North 
Kaglescltff 
Shepherd’s Busl»i 
Genton 

Tatham’s Camp 

spHskop Ni». 6 

Erin 

Kendal 

Waterfoid 

L o Kip 

Garden Villa 

Leicester 

River Bank 

Vlatslaagte 

Surrey 

Fountain Dale 
Blaauhosch 
O eXree ^ 
Fountain Dale 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDfeR LICESCE.-t'CoaHnueiiJ. 


Stock In^pbctok Distkict 


«G, Dani«ll 


Jf. K. Cooper . . Xkancllila 


m, Varty 
fl* Mayne 


JL H. Ball 


'R. J. Marthall 


Wentem Umvoti •• 


f^Iaatem Umvuti A 
Ktantzkop 


•J. van BtnslNirir f Nj^odilie 



Naltvefi 
D. Swart 
W. Landman 
Natives 
F. Hfmmons 
Nativps 
0. Van Rooyen 
Native 
H. Gunter 
NttI Bro«. 

Nativee 
J. Rad ord 
L. Kanya 
Natives 
D. De Bruin 
Natives 
J. H. Krland 

T. W. Dukes 

IL O. van RtM»yen 
Native 

U. Ha', ing 

Lu Bezuimienboist 
Native 

B. J. Human 
Natives 
Petrus Mate 
Natives 


F. H.N«l 

ll A. Oharlewood . . 
J. F* S, van Rooyen 


P. P. van Rooyen.. 
L. J’ van Rooyen . . 
T. it. van Rooyen . . 
Native 

W. ,W. Harding,. 

. M. L^er 
F. H. van Rooyen.. 
A. Jansen 
L. Badenhorst 
A.J.G. Meyer 
Native 


ITnknown 

' F. J. G. Liversage. 
P. J. Swart . 
M.J.Herbet 
O. J. van Rooyeii . 
Natives 


'Irado 
AUh^ mi hi 
Driv li .ca 
'Tot^iis 

HarUibuesibu.t 

Berlin 

Nooiigegren 


V'^elgenoeg 

Dubbelrecht 

Welge egen 

R oiiepoort 
Meiselfooiein 
I Gondrij 
Orootgew'curht 
BraaAsloot 
Wel/relegen 
Prosperity 
Nooitverwviuht 
Dubbebmi'ht 
Overshob 
Ben genevontn 
TeJese HiU 
Itela Hill 

lOHUZi 

Saiidwaua 
Siyongo 
Bmpattdlile 
N'HUtu Town La ds 
Maeelo 
lood River 
Mkoitiane 
Seluisbana 
MagiVbeni 
N<ttitu Fort 
Noiidwetti 
Blo <1 Kiver 
atelii 

Telezi Hill 
Nquiu Town L nds 
Vermaak's Kraal 
C aigiebiirn 
Tfoomview 

Bigliia 
Kmatimatolo 
V eltevred ii 
Groenkop 
Hngeiegan 
DobniKloof 
Bellev.e 

Zypherfontein 
Milietu n 
Wate fall 
BttlTalo Hnek 
! Sheeplidge 
KUj^teln 
Doomkop 
Chttbemend 
Moy 
Diimain 
Wkterlal 
i Pttudee Pound 
Toveranartue 
Rietfontain 
Kbpdlg 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LlCESCE.—CContinuedJ. 


Stock Inspector 

IIISTRICT 

Diseahr 

Owner 


Farm 

EW.Larkan 

Ctiuilnga .. 1 

i 

! 

Peab 

•t 

Natl e 

•• ; 

Gordon M moria 
Jobekop 

Vernia tk’« Kraal 

K. Ripley 

Kmtonjaneni 

i 


•• 

*• 

Kwaniagwazfi 

K'*]iiiittid>erg 

C E. Walker 

Portion of Entcoutt ; 

' 

>• 

»» 

* t 

Wm. McFie 

S. F/Boshoff 

S. B. oollatt 
U. J. K. Miller 

S. C MaraiR 


Mighlanda 

Lowlands 

N ekerksfonie n 
iStanger'S Huek 
Beacon Hit 

Malaii Spruit 

A. Hair .. 

i Cityaiul Fingeni .. 

t j 

•t 

Native 
j 04>vt. Bact. 
Natives 


Biabepstowe 

Golf Liiika 

/wfiartk<*p lrfH’atiou> 

.7 Ridf^nl (autirijs) 

Piiu'pieteri^bnrg .. 

f* 

H. Hohrs 


A toiui 

K. W. Biiwlen 

Ixopo 

1 Bevgville .. 

f* 

f • 

C. J. Webb 

W. Whitelaw 
Natives 

•• * 

Rocky Glen 

Glenmaize 

McKenziV 

J. W. SUfwart 

i = 

P9 

F. s^ttnekel 
Mia^der A <ons 
l>. I>, Newton . 

’ • 

1 eaiiline 

Zuur Plaats 

Rootiebult 

E. .1 B. Howkitii? . . 

Kiulimond 

St 

A. Wrigiit 


Haniilion 

If. vuti Ko«*ycu 

BiibaiKingo 

i 


Native.** 

•• 

1 Ouveigenoge 


OMmlon ofAgHoutiureNoiieeB, 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


It h hereby notirted that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinatiors from the 
Government laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance \\ith the foF 
owinsj scale of fee.s, which is subject to revision : — 



Sc: 

lie 

I. 

Sea 

lie 

11. 

Minerals Tested for Phosphate : 


s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

(lualUative 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Ouantitaiivc ... 

0 

10 

() 

0 

7 

6 

Complete 

Fekhliskrs and Fekdini; Sti ffs : 

\ 

I 

0 

0 

CS 

0 

Determination of i constituent 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Determination of 2 <.ir 3 constituents 

0 

«5 

1 

0 

c 

10 

0 

Complete analysis 

I 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

Soils ; Partial analysis of a .soil in relation to its fertility 

1 

I 

0 

0 

lO 

6 


Complete analysis of a soil 220 iio 

Complete analysis of &i «$oil, with mechanictil anal) sis 330 2 2 o* 

Water : Irrigation and drainage 1100 o 10 6 

Vegeiablr Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. i 10 o o 15 o 

MitK, Cream, Butter : Fat only .. ... 050 026 

»i •* Complete ... ... ... o 15 o 076 

Wattle Bark anp Tea : Tannin <>50 026 

Cattle Dips : Qualitative analysis of i to 3 principle 

constituents oioo 050 

QuanUtative analy$ts of i to 3 principal constituents i i o o t o 6 

iNSBCTtClDBS : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent 050 026 

Quantitative „ „ o 10 o 050 

Scale t is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where- 
(Tilt iutemts are involved. 

No. a is applicable to sasn(des forwarded by h&na fide Farmers and Gardeners. 

AH fees aie imyam^ 
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Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufKcient public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
-of the Director to remit s-ny charges hereunder. 

All samples must be addressed to the Chemist, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara 


TREES FOR SALE. 

To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
*<>overnment, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
-the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per too trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of .scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus .stock, when available, will be 
•charged at special rates, which will be furni.shed t>n application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packel. i*rice per pound, which ductuates, will lie 
•furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted for a smaller number than 1 00 trees. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 

With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, otifers arc invited 
from persons having locally-grow n seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a .specimen bearing seed ve.ssels or dowers .should be sent for identi* 
4fication purposes. 

SILVER POPLAR. 

Root suckers of the Silver Poplar (^Pofiu/us aibti) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
•^s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 

1 1 . 

PERSIAN SHEEP. 

An imported Woollen Persian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee of at 
hirer’s risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
4 or futnre delivery. 

WOOLLED SHEEP. 

Offers are invited for young imported Rams being Rambonillet Merinos, Lincolns, 
/Hampshtres, Shropshires. Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 

COBRESPONDENOE. 

Communications ttJating to the following subjects should be addjres»«<l in the hrsl 
4ila(^ to the olScers responsible : — * ^ ^ 

Admitrnnce ^ Students to the School of jl3griculture.---«IIouse Master> Cei^h« 

Analyses of Fertilisers, etc.*^AnaiysC Cedara, 

FsHiM Uaiat ^' Sections mi Squett^’ in 

AgHcultur»l\Sebd’^ .etc. "Manager, C.X.F.^ Cjsidam*'’ ■ 
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Tropical Plams, Seeds, etc. — Manajger, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 
Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Inigation Farming. — Curator, Govt Station, Weenen. 
Fruit.— Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woolled Sheep, Woolled Classings, &c. — Wool Expert, Cedara. 

Apiculture^— Auiarist, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture, Cedara, 


'Oovernment GoM Stores anS Ahattolrsm 

PIETEBMABITZBUBG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or^such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re- 
<|uired to make their own arrangements for (he sale of the meat of cattle sent in for slaughter, 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received fur slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, DurV^an, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold .storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of th ? meat oi cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these re.spects, and the 
Government is unalde to accept responsil>iIity in ehher regard at Durban. 


Charges in respect of Cattle and the 
Meat of Cattle. 


Calves 
up to one 
year old. 


j Cattle over one year olck 


Rate per 
; single head. 


After reach- 
ing lOo head 
in month. 


Abattoir* 

1. Receiving, per head... 

2. Killing and Dres.sing, per head 

3. Disinfectants 

4. Cleaning Tripes, each 

5. Sets Feet, per set 

6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each ... 

Bagging Charge 

1. Per Body of Beef ... 

2. Bagging Labour, per body 

Hessian, 3d. per yard. 


s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

0 

3 

0 6 

0 3 

2 

0 

.36 

•2 9 

0 

1 

0 I 

0 j 

0 

6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 

6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 

9 



1 

3 

2 6 

* 9 

0 

3 

0 6 

0 3 


i 


Special Sioragt Bates fir Chilling up to 


72 hours. 

1 . Chitling Beef, per body 

* 3 

2 9 

* 9 

2. Chtllfpg Offal, per aet ... „. ' 

0 6 1 

1 0 

0 6 


A charge of is, per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof. 

M For further pardculars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Tlej^tisieiit of Agriculture, Msritsburg, aist December, 1908. 
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Emtpi^ymmui Burmmu* 


Tbe Department of Agriculture has receii^ed applieatioiHl from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to beoonie assistants or apprentiees on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from fanners willing to take young men as assistants, and to 

? lace them in correspondence with the various applioants. Communioaitons ahonM^ 
e addressed to the office of this Journal. 

No, 110.— Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and eheese-making, and holds good' 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Dou^as, Chairman of the Boyal Agricultural 
Society of England (1906). 

No. 126. — Colonial, 35 years of age, desires to obtain a position as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has been for some years v'*ith first-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best birds in the Cape Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
of incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 127. - An expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an engagement after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low w'ages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape where he is at present. 

No. 131. — Age 20. Was a student at College of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
he gained a diploma. Has also won prices for butter making at the Roscbank and 
Port Elizabeth Shows. Has been in the services of the Orangia Creamery Co., 
Bethlehem, which he left on account of conditions of employment not being suitable to 
his requirements. 

No. 132. Age 37. Has had nine years experience as Assistant and Manager on 
Tea Estate in Assam, and has a thorough practical knowledge of tea making in all 
Its Departments. Would like to obtain an appointment in a Tea Garden in Natal. 
Has a know ledge of several Indian languages. 

No. 133. — Desires appointment as Farm Managf^r. Has had a thorough knowledge 
of growing and packing fruit, also lucerne grow'ing and hay making. Has also had 
experience in Ostrich and Stock farming. 

No, 134. Age 37. Wishes to obtain experience on an Ostrich farm for a year 
Would be willing to invest £700 at the end of the term of probation, and on the expiry 
of a year’s partnership would be willing to increase that sum to ;^t.ooo. 

No. 135. — Age 35. Has a know ledge of poultrj^ and bee-keeping. Total abstainer. 
Non-smoker. Good references. Is anxious to get on lo a farm. 

No, 136.— Wishes to secure employment on an Ostrich farm. Very good references. 
No, 137.— UnderstanOs carpenlr)" and w'agon making. Is anxious to secure a 
position on a farm, 

Na 139.— Age 25. Seven years' experience in mixed farming in Springfield District. 
No. t4t,-*>A married man seeks employment on a farm, has had much experience 
w>;ith stock. Understands Native language* 

No, 142.— Age 36, Tea Planter, twenty years experience, India, Ceylon and Natal. 
First class references and gold medalist. knowledge of Tea factory engineering, 

planting, and manufiacture — New openings a speciaiity. Fluent Indian linguist, and 
capable business man. Wishes to Uke oyer charge of large Tea concern. 

; Liberal salary expected, and first class wc^ gaaratiteed. Correspondence invited from: 
Companies or Capitalists. 

No. 144.— Desires employment on a farm In any capacity. Is the son of a farmer 
in Wiltshire, and has been in S, A. since 190b. Has had .some experience on farms in this 


country,'' -■■■< 

No^ i45v^An expeiienced Naitid fam finds H necessary to leave hk farm on 
account of &e near app^ch of East Coast Fever^ and would be glad of a position as 
manager on ad esIAte # wpric one on shares Has a good knowledge 
agriculture* and all ktndS of live stock, which he was accustomed to liaiidle Ofi*< 
Ausir^tan Stations^ '■.'''V';-::'';','' 

No. position on a 

Speak, and writes Dutch mil 

Also speaks Zukt aiim lO a^tklOitied to of coolies* Good refhrenees^ .v 
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No. T47.— Desires to obtain a situation as manager or under manager on a farm. 
Has had a great deal of experience with all kind of farming, stock, mixed, and coast. 
For the last ten years has been 'manager of a farm on the Coast, and prior to that he 
was engaged in farming in the Dundee and Harrismith districts respectively, when 
he took many prizes mr stock on various Agricultural Shows. He has had much 
experietiice w’ith machinery also and understands building. Offers first-class references. 
Can .speak, read and write Dutch and can s{>eak Kaffir. Is accustomed to managing 
Coolies. 

No. i48.-~Has a fairly good practical knowledge of farming in Ireland, and desires 
to obtain a situation on a farm in this Country. 

149. — Understands farming and is a good Zulu linguist. Desires situation on a 
rm more especially as manager. Holds a certificate for book-keeping. 

No. 1 51. — Is anxious to obtain a situation on a farm ; has not had any experience 
in farming. Can speak Kafir and understands bookkeeping. Is not afraid of w’ork. 

No. 152. — Is anxious to obtain a position on a farm. Has not had any experience 
in farming. Is a carpenter by trade. Is not afraid to w'ork. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 

The Minister of Agriculture has received a letter from the Chairman of the Trans- 
vaal Land Settlement Board, stating that he has been asked by several correspondent .s 
in England if there are any Opening.s in South Africa, such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Bromsgrove Comnial College and other such training centres in England. 
We should be glad to bear from any institutions or farmers in. Natal who may be in a 
position to offer situations to girls who have been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall be phs'ist'd to place them in communication with the Chairman of the Transvaal 
Land Sett 1 < men t Board. 


Farm Mppraaiiaea' Bureau, 


The following is a list of the applicants w hich have .so far been received by the Editor 
of the Natal Agriculiuml Journal from boys desirous of obtaining po.si.ions on fann.s. 
Farmers wishing to get into commOnication with any of these applicants should address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 


No, 

3 - 

Age 

24. 

,, 


Age 

* 9 - 


^ 5 . 

Age 

23 - 

»♦ 

27. 

Age 

19. 

»« 

53 * 

Age 

* 7 - 



Age 

20. 

»♦ 


Has 

had 


Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

Is desirous of learning farming. 

Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

Has had one year’s experience on a farnt in the Cape Colony. 

Has had 1 8 months' experience of farming in Zululand. Speaks 
Zulu. Understands cattle and horses. 

Strong, tall and healthy, good rider, fond of stock, and has had 
some years experience of general farming. Small salary 
requirtsj W'ith lK»ard and lodging. 

two years experience on a farm. S^Kaks Zulu and ha.s a slight 
knowledge of Dutch. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 


PREMIUM OFFERED. 

We have received ai\ appllcatloii frotti London in which an applicant expresses his 
to loaw farming fn Ivatal, for which be is willing to pay a premium to a first-class 

farm. He has had some training at 
ki ^rtghind. We shall be. glad to hear from any Natal farmers 
nifhi^ w enter into an agreement with our correspondent tor this purpose. 
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NoTiFtCATiOK is contained in the Pimdncud GajgeHe of the sale, unless' previously 
releasedy of the undermentioned live stook on the dates specified : — 

On the 218 T DbcembeVi. 

Howich (Lions J^ivsr } — Cream or dirty white stallion donkey, about 12} hands, 
branded on right hipi like} D, and three notches in right ear. Probable value, 
Impounded on 9th November by James Buchanan, jun., Rama Kop. 

Tkomville Junciion (Ui^geniJ’— Light brown or mouse coloured mule mare, clipped 
tnane and tail, hames.s marks op shoulders, branded on near hip. 


Land and ’dgHeuMurai Loan Fund, 

The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been /established, and the Board are 
prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed prof>erty. 
Applications must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
with full particulars as to the conditions under which advances arc made, from the o^ce of 
the Fund, Colonial Offices, Pictermaritaburg. 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the SecretiMPy, Land f and Agricultural Loan 
Fund, P.O. Box 357* Pietermaritzburg. 


Diamond DHUingm jp / ; 

■ 

ScoCB of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to 
tenns of hire may be obtain^ from the undersigned. . 

U. P. SWINBURNE, 

Acting Initpector of Mines, Natal 
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DISEASES AND PESTS. 


present chapkT is (lie lons^est of all the chapters into which I have 
divided tlie various laws affecting farmers and landowners. In view of 
its great lengtli, the most convenient method of dealing with the various 
laws which it (omprises will he to take each section of the chapteri 
separately; ])iefacing tlie section with a few introductory remarks on tlie 
laws contained therein. In the same way, instead of giving a list of 
llu‘ laws at the head of the chapter, as I have done in the other chapters, 
J will enumerate tlie laws at the head of each section. 


I.— GEXEBAL. 


(Laws.— L aw 29, 1874; Act 38, 189.1; Act 3, 1897.] 


Provision is made in Act Xo. of 1804 for preventing the spread 
of contagious and infectious diseases among animals. This Act refers to 
all contagious and infetdious diseases. Steps are prescribed to be taken 
in tlie ease of an outbreak of disease, which from considerations of 
spat e I do not propose to go into, either in the present ease or in those 
of laws r(*h»rre^l to in succeeding sections, Pro\ision is made for the 
issue of orders by the Governor in Council prohibiting the introduction 
of stock from other countries in which infectious or contagions diseases 
exist. 

Atd; Xo. -5 of 180T |>ermits the seizure by any constable or guard 
of any cattle from outside Xatal which have passed through any fence 
that may have been erected for the exclusion of cattle. The same A t 
prescribes punishment for tlie crime of wTlfully spreading any cattle 
disease in Natal Law Xu. of 1814 deals with the luirial of the 
carcases of dead animals. 


Act Xo. 38, 1894. 

*^For preventing the spread of Contagions and Infectious Diseases mnong 

Anitnalsf^ 

Short Title: Animals Di.seases Act, 1894.” 

3, — Special Laws not Affected hy this Act. — Xothing in this Act 
shall be construed to repeal the provisions of any special Law or Act re- 
lating to the disease of lungsiclaiese, glanders, farcy and scab.’*' 

* As amended by Act No. 30 , 1899 . 
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Abstract of Agricultural Laws. 


4. — Isolation of Animals. — Every person who shall have in his pos- 
session or under his charge any animal affected with or showing symptoms 
of cattle plague or rinderpest, foot and mouth disease, or any other con- 
tagious or infectious disease, save as is in the third section of this Act ex- 
cepted, shall immediately isolate such animal, and forthwith give notice 
of the disease to the owners or occupiers of adjoining properties, and to 
the Magistrate of the Division, who shall thereupon pass on such notice 
to the Colonial Secretary. 

.5. — Enquiry and Inspection. — ^Whenever it shall appear to any 
Magistrate that there is reason to suspect that any animal in his Division 
is affected as aforesaid, he shall cause such enquiry and insi)e<'tion as may 
be necessary to be made. 

6. — Examination. — On receiving information that any animal ap- 
pears to be affected as aforesaid, the Magistrate may cause the suspected 
animal to be examined at the place of its isolation by a Veterinary Sur- 
geon, and by two landed proprietors in the district, and in the event of 
there being no Veterinary Surgeon available, then by three landed pro- 
prietors in the district. 

7. — Isolation or Destruction. — Immediately after such examination 
the Veterinary Surgeon and the said landed proprietors may issue an 
order for the isolation or destruction of such animal at the place at which 
the animal is. isolated. 

8. — Diseased .Inimnl not to he Removed. — Xo animal showing 
symptoms of any such disease as aforesaid shall be removed from the land 
on which it is wdien found in such condition, unless it be found upon a road 
or thoroughfare, or in a town or village, or on a commonage, outspan, or 
other public place, in which case it shall be removed l>y the nearest way 
to an adjacent place to be isolated or destroyed. 

Save as last aforesaid no such animal shall be driven or otherwise 
conveyed or taken upon any road, railw’’ay, or thoroughfare, or unto or 
across any other land than that on which it was found in such condition. 

9. — Proclamation of Infected Districts. — Whenever any contagious or 
infectious disease exists among animals in any district, the Oovemor in 
Council may, if it shall seem proper to do so, proclaim any district or 
place defined in the Pioclamation to be an infected area, and may by such 
Proclamation forbid the removal from or bringing into such area of any 
of such animals as are named in the Proclamation, whether such animals 
are or are not affected with any disease: Provided that the Governor in 
Council may by such Proclamation make such exceptions as may appear 
expedient in regard to animals not affected with any disease. 

10. — Prohibition of Introduction of Stocl' from Proclaimed 

tries. — The Governor in Council may, by Proclamation, prohibit the in- 
tioduction into Xatal of any stock from any country in which any of the 
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diseases nieniio»ed m Clause 4 of this Act are found hy^ the Government 
to be prevalent. 

11. — Prohibition of Importation of dmased Animals. — It shall not 
be lawful to import into Natal by sea or over any inland border any 

4iniinal suffering from, or showing symptoms of, any infectious or con- 
.iagious disease, or the carcase or any pai-t of the carcase of an animal 
whicli has died from an infectious or contagious disease. The owner, or 
.agent of the owner of an animal imported in contravention of this section 
shall be deemed guilty of the contravention, if he has accompanied such 
animal, or shall have been present at the time of importation, or shall 
Lave had reason to know tliat sucli animal was so diseased ; otherwise the 
person in charge of such diseased animah shall be deemed guilty of the 
ctmtra vent ion. 

12. — Isolation of Animals. — The Magistrate is liercby empowered, 
upon the recommendation of the Colonial A'^eterinary Surgeon, or other 
A’elerinary Surgeon, or majority of landed proprietors aforesaid, to direct 
tlie isolation at such places as he may determine, of any animals whicli lie 
shall be satisfied have Vicen in contact with an animal affected with a con- 
tagious or infectious disease, for such period and under such restrictions 
as he may deem necessary. 

13. — Dcyiruetion of rtensifs, eiv , — The Tolonial A'eteriuary Surgeon 
may by himself or by any A’eierinary Surgeon or officer acting under him, 
give orders for the disinfection or destruction of utensils, clothing, cover- 
ings or other articles likely to’ disseminate disease, and for the purification 
to his satisfaction of any vehicle, building or place where a diseased 
animal has been kept. 

14. — Officers, — The Governor may appoint officers for carrying out 
this Act, who shall be officers of the department of the Colonial A’eterinary 
Surgeon. 

15 . — Regulations, — The Governor in Council may make regulations 
for carrying out the purposes of* this Act. Such regulations may provide 
for penalties for contravention thereof, or of this Act, not exceeding in 
any one case £50 with the alternative of imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, until the payment of the fine, such imprisonment, however, 
not to exceed the term of three months: provided that no sueli regula- 
tions shall have effect until after promulgation thereof in the Xatal 
Government Gazette. 

16. — Compenmtion. — If upon examination of the earease of any 
animal destroyed under the provisions of this Act, it shall be asoeriained 
that such animal was not suffering from a contagious or infectious disease, 
the owner shall be entitled to be paid from the Public Revenue the value 
ot such animal immediately before death. 
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Abstkact of Agricultural Laws. 


17. — Assessment of Value , — In determining the value of an animal 
which has been imported into Natal, the Court may take notice of the 
ac'tual cost of the purchase and importation thereof, due regard always 
being liad to any other circumstances which may affect its value. 

18. — Prosecuiiotm — Every contravention of this Act or of the 
Ecgiilatious, shall be cognizable, and may be tried in the Court of tlie* 
Iicsidcnt Magistrate of tl)e Division in which the contravention occurred, 
or in which the person accused may be. 

Law No. 29, 1874. 

VP move nuimnces from fhc Puhlu Ponds, and to prevent the spread 
of infectious and contagions diseases amongst cattleP 

1. — Magistrate mag authorise the Pemoval of Carcases. — It shall he 
law’^ful for the Lieutenant-Governor to authorise any Resident Magistrate 
or rdlier |KU‘son to cause the carcasc^s of any dead animal to be removed 
from the public road at the public expense. 

2. — PariaJ of Dead Animals. — It sliall be lawful to bury any deaff 
animal on any farm on which siicli animal may have died, or on any farm 
adjoining the road near where such animal may have died: Provided any 
such animal be not buried in cultivated or enclosed land, nor within five- 
hundred yards of any dwelling-house: Provided also, that such animal 
shall be buried at least three feet below the surface. 


Act No. 3 , 1897 . 

^^To contxnve. vith amendments, the Cattle Diseases Acts of 1898P* 

2. — Cattle Breaking through Fences may he Seized and Forfeited . — 
If any cattle from outside the Colony shall l>e driven through any fence- 
erected for the exclusion of the cattle from the Colony or shall be allowed 
to break down or pass through such fence into the Colony, in violation of 
any prohibition, proclamation, etc., such cattle shall at once, and without 
any adjudication of forfeiture, become forfeited to and the property of 
the Government of Natal, and may he seized by any constable or guard 
or like officer and be destroyed or dealt with as Government may direct. 

3 . — Punishment for Wilfully BpreadUng Cattle Disease. — If any per- 
son shall wilfully introduce, or attempt to introduce, any cattle disease- 
into Natal, or wilfully spread such disease in Natal, he shall he deemed 
guilty of an offence, and upon conviction in the Supreme Court or a 
Circuit Court shallbe liable to be imprisoned, with or without hard 
labour, for any term not exceeding five years, and all liis property, mov- 
able and immovable, shall become forfeited to Her Majesty. 

• These Acts (Nos. i and .-ia of 1896) were continued hy the above Art No a 
tintil the 3rst December, 1S98. They were not continued after this date has havei^ired^ 
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4. Forfeiture Mf Offender s Properly. — If any such person be be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Xatal, his property witiiin 
the (Joiony may be seized and attached, and he may be sued for the for- 
feiture thereof. 

The word “cattle'^ in this Act shall include all 
horned cattle, sheep, gcat^, swine, .horses, asses, dogs and any other 
minima) which may be further included by a Proclamation. 


11.— HAST COAST FEVKH. 


[Laws. —Act 32, 1903 ; Act 54, ; Act 6, 1907; Act 32, 1908; Act 20, 1910 | 


J lie lirst At't passed by the Natal Parliament for preventing the 
sprea ol East Coast Fe\er was Act No. 3,^, llMjlL * This was amended 
^!igllt]y ill by Act No. 54 of that year. Provision for compulsory 

.fencing was made by an Act (Xo. b) passed in PbE ; and all tliese Acts 
were sui)j(‘cied to sliglit furtiier ainendincnts and extensions in 1908 by 
A(*t No. 3:.N,f that year. Act No. '^0 of 1910 authorised loans by Govern- 
ment for tbe <'onstru(‘tion of dipjung tanks and for the erect imi of fences 
extending tlic provision of tiie existing East Coast .\('ts. 


Act Xf). 32, 1903. 

^^For preventing the spread of the disease Inoivn as Rhodesian Redirater/' 

, Short Title: “The East Coast Fever Act, 1903.*'* 

1. — Inierpretution. — In this Act the expression “the Minister” means 
the Minister having charge of the Department of Agriculture. The ox- 
prission “the disease'' nutans the disease eommoiily known as lihodesiaii 
Kedwater, or East Afruan Coast Fever. 

2. — Quarantine or Desftruciion of Infected Cattle. — The Minister 
shall have power to C[uarantine or destroy or dip any cattle which may 
be reported to liini to Ikj Infected with the disease, or to have mixed or 
been in contact with infected cattle, or which there are reasonable grounds 
for believing to have been upon infected land (that is to say, land on 
which infected cattle have }:)een kept or pastured or over which tluy may 
Rave passed), or in any other way exposed to the risk of contracling the 
disease, or whenever he considers it necessajw to do so in order to ]u*e- 
•vent the introduction or spread of the disease in the (\)lony. 

3. — IRepealed by Act No. 34, 1906.] 


Sec Act No. 54, 1906, post. 
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4. — Mwii^ter may Define a Zme from which Cattle shall be Re*- 
proved, — The Minister shall have power to define a zone of eountry along 
nhv border of the CN)lony, or around any infected area, or at any part of 
the Tolony wliere it may 1)0 considered iieeessary, and to order tliat all 
sneli cattle or other animals as he may direct shall l)e removed from any 
such zone, and that no «5iieh cattle or other animals shall he allowed to- 
enter or to be in such zone. 

n . — Poirer of Prinvipal Veterinary Surgeon to Quarantine and 
order Dipping, — TIic Principal Tcderinary Surgeon shall have power, 
subject to the approval of the Minister, wdiich shall be obtained as soon 
afterwards as conveniently may be, to c|uarantine any c«Mttle oi other 
animals wlion lie considers it necessary to do so, and to order any cattle 
0 / other animals to be dipped or dressed in siudi way ns he may direct for 
destroying ticks, before allowing them to be removed from a ([narantino 
or an infected area. 

fi . — Minister may order Dipping. — Tt shall be lawful for the Minister 
to order that all cattle in the Colony or in any district thereof, and such 
other animals as he shall determine, shall be dipped or dressed at su?h 
time or times and in such manner as he may prescribe for the purpose of 
destroying ticks. 

7. — Itemoral and Tsolafioir of Cattle wUhin an hiferfed Area. — The 
Minister shall have power to ord(‘r tlic removal of cattle or other animals 
firm one ]>ortioa to another of an infected area, and to enforee the isola- 
tion of cattle or other animals on any specified ])ortion of an infected 
area: Provided that no cattle shall he removed to or across a farm oc- 
cupied hy clean cattle. 

8. — Prohibition of Removal of Hay. Fodder, etc., out of an Infected 
Area. — Tlic Minister sliall have power to i)roliil)it the removal from an 
infeteted area into any otlicr part of the Colony, or from one place to 
another within an infected area, of hay or fodder, or of any other thing 
wldch he considers likely to convey ticks or cause infection. 

0.~[Repealc(l hy Act Xo 54, 15)00.] 

10. — [Repealed by Act Xo, 54, 1900.] 

11, — Governor in Covncil may Order Adoption of Particular Method 
of Inoculation . — The Governor in Council may, by notice in tlie Govern- 
ment Gazette, order that any method of inoculation or treatment de* 
ficribecl in such notice shall be adopted for the prevention of the disease. 


♦Section as amended by Sec, 13, Act 32, 1908. 
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After the pubJication of such notice, 

^ (a) The Principal Veterinary Surgeon, or any District 

Veterinary Surgeon, may order any cattle to be inoculated 
or treated according to the method described in the notice, 
if he sliall have reason to believe that they are infected with 
the disease or have been exposed to the risk of infection, or 
are likely to spread the disease. 

(6) The Minister may, by notice in the Government Gazette, 
order tliat all cattle in any area or part of the Colony, shall 
be inoculated or treated according to the prescribed method. 

Tlie Kegiilations hereinafter provided for may prescribe the mode 
and conditions of effecting the inoculation or treatment, and in all 
matters necessary to be observed in connection therewith. 

12. — Enforcement of Orders. — Any order of the Minister or Prin- 
cipal N’eterinary Surgeon may be enforced by an officer of the Veterinary 
Departinenl, or by any person whom the Minister may appoint for the 
purpose. 

13. — Failure to Obe[f Orders. — The owner of any cattle or of any 
animal, or the [person in whose possession or charge the same may be, shall 
promptly obey and carry out any order given for the isolation, quarantine, 
dipping, dressing or removal thereof, or any other lawful order made under 
this Act or th(? reirnlation.s. If he shall fail or neglect to do so, the District 
Veterinary Surgeon, or other officer, may carry out the order at the cost 
of the owner or sueii other person as aforesaid, who shall not thereby be 
relieved of any liability to punishment as hereinafter provided; and suca 
cost shall be recoverable in .the Court of the Magistrate of the Division in 
wliieh the order shall liave been so carried out, or in the Supreme Court 
oC 11 k* Colony. 

1-1. — Duration of Qunraniitre. — Quarantine or isolation of cattle or 
other animals under this Act shall continue for such time as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Minister or Principal A^eterinary Surgeon. 

15. — Consrtruction of Public Dipping Tanks. — ^The Minister may con- 
struct tanks at public expense in any part of the Colony for dipping cattle 
or other animals, and may make such charges for dipping as he may see 
fit, and recover same from the owners of cattle or other animals dipped, 
or from the persons in charge of the same. 

10. — Kegtihtiions . — The Governor in Council may from time to time 
make regulations for carrying out the purposes of this Act. Such regula- 
tions may, amongst other things, prescribe tlie mode of quarantine or 
isolation of cattle or otlier animals and the means to l)e used in enforcing 
the same, and may define the authority and duties of guards and the 
like,* 


•Sec Sec. 8 of Act 54, iqo6, post. 
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17. — Publicaiion thereof. — Any regulations made under this Act^ 
and any order declaring an infected area, or detining a zone in terms of 
Section 4, or ordering compulsory dipping in terms of Section 6, shall 
be published in the Government Gazette as soon thereafter as possible. 

IS. — Compensation for Destruction of Healthy Animals, — If upon 
the examination of the organs of any animal destroyed under the pro- 
visions of Section 2 of this Act it shall be ascertained by the Principal 
A'eterinary Surgeon, or any District Veterinary Surgeon, and certified by 
the Minister that such animal was not suffering from the disease, the 
owner shall be entitled to be paid from the public revenue the value of 
such animal immediately before death: Provided that the payment shall 
in no case exceed the rates set fortli in the Schedule to this Act. 

ilh — Compensation for Loss by Creation of Zones, — In the event of 
any person suffering any loss or damage in consequence of the creation 
of a zone in terms of Section 4 hereof, he shall he entitled to he paid from 
the public revenue the amount thereof : Provided that in the event of any 
dispute arising between such person and the Government as to the 
amount of such loss or damage the same shall be referred to a Board con- 
sisting of the District Veterinary Surgeon and two landowners, to he 
elected at a public meeting of landowners called by the Magistrate of the 
Division, who shall make a report thereon to the Minister, whose decision 
shall he final. 

20. — Punishment for Contravention of Act or Regulations, — Any 
person who shall contravene this Avt or any of the regulations, ur who 
sJiall disrihev any order made thereunder, or who shall neglect to carry 
out any duty imposed upon him by the Act or the regulations, shall be 
guilty of an offence, and shall be liable, upon conviction in the Court of a 
Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding One Hundred' Pounds (£100 ), or to 
imprisonment, Avitli or without hard labour, and wuth or without the 
option of a fine, for any term not exceeding six months. 

21. — Saving of other Lanrs or Acts, — I^^othing in this Act shall i)c 
deemed to repeal or lessen the effect of any other Law* or Act relating 
to diseases of animals. 

New Clause, f — The Minister may at any time when he considers it 
necessary to do so to prevent the spread of the disease, order the removal 
of cattle from an infected area or from any place adjacent to an infected 
area, and dispose of them for immediate slaughter: Provided, however, 
that the owner of any such cattle shall have the alternative of disposing 
of the whole of the same by private treaty, for slaughter, within one week 
after notice has been given him in writing. If the owner shall so dispose 


* Section as amended by Sec. 9 of Act 54, 1906. 
t Added by Act No. S, 1907. 
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-of such catlJc lie must con form to all Government requirements, and all 
rules and regulations which may be in force regarding the removal of 
cattle. Cattle so taken shall be paid for at the rates specilied in liio 
Schedule to this Act. 


Yearling oxen or bulls, up to 2 0 0 

Y^earling heifers, up to -1 d 

2 y(‘ar old oxen or hulls, up to d 0 0 

2 year old heifers, up to 4 o 0 

3 year old oxen or bulls, up to 4 0 0 

3 year old heifers, up to o 0 0 

(k»wfi, 4-8 years, with calves, up to 7 10 o 

Cows, 4-8 years, without calves, up to 0 10 0 

Oxen, over 4 years, up to T 0 0 

Cows, 8-12 years, with calves, up to \ . . . d 0 0 

(*ows, 8-12 years, without calves, up to 3 0 0 

Old cows, with calves, up to 4 0 0 

Old cows, without calves, up to '1 0 0 

Bulls, 4 years and over, up to 4 0 0 


Act No. 54 , 1900 . 

amend Art No, 190S, entUuled \irf for prerrnting the , spread of 
ihr difiCaAP I nov n nx Tihodp^irtn Rp/Jfrntrr/ ” 

1. — Comirnction of Art, — This Act shall b<» read and construed with 
Act No, 32, 1903, as one Act. 

The said Act No. 32, 1903, may be known as the East Coast Fever 
Act, 1903, and is in this Act referred to as the principal Act. 

2. — Rpprah. — Sections 3, 9 and 10 of the principal Act are liereby 
rtpealed, without prejudice to anything ordered or done, or any regula- 
tion made, or any liability incurred thereunder. 

Any reference in this Act, or in the principal Act, to an infected area 
shall Iwj understood as a reference to an area declared to be an infected 
-area either under this Act or under Section 3 of the principal Act before 
the re|>eal thereof. 

3. — Powers in Regard to Infected ArecLS, — The Minister shall have 
power to declai'e any area to be an infected area within the meaning of 
this Act, and to prohibit tlie ingress or egress of cattle or other aninils 
into or from an infected area, to order or prohibit the removal of cattle 

or other animals from one part to anotlier of an infected area, to enforce 

# 

^ Aj$ amended fir»t by Act No. 54, 1906, and subsequentJy by Act No. 8, 1907. 
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the isolation of cattle or other animals on any specified part of an infected? 
area, to fence off any area declared to be infected as aforesaid, and in all 
respects to control the movement of cattle and animals in, into, from, or 
over an infected area. 

The Minister may also make such orders as may be required for giv- 
ing effect to tlie powers conferred by this section. 

The Principal Veterinary Surgeon or any District Veterinary Sur- 
geon or Stock Inspector shall have power, pend&ng the instructions of 
the Minister, to exercise the powers given by this section to the Minister. 
He shall promptly report any order so made to the Minister, who shall 
take such action thereon as he may think proper. 

The Governor in Council ma}' from time to time make regulations 
for carrying out the provisions of this Act. Such regulations shall 
amongst other things make provision for tlie formation of (-'ommittees la- 
the different Magisterial Divisions for the purpose of advising and assist- 
ing the Minister in all such matters arising out of this Act and Act No. 
32, 1903, as may be submitted to them.* 

4. — Branding of Cattle. — The Minister shall have power to order any 
cattle within an infected area to be branded in such manner and with, 
such marks as he may direct. 

5. — Quarantine or Destruction of Cattle. — The Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon oi any District Veterinary Surgeon may order the destruction 
or quarantining of any animal which shall have been brouglit into this 
Colony in contravention of this Act or of Law No. 13, or A(4 Ni>. 
3S, 1894, or wliioh may stray into, out of, or within an in (Voted area, or 
which may be removed into, out of, or within an infected area without 
the written permission of a District Yeterimirv Surgeon, Stock Inspector, 
or other person authorised by the Principal A'eterinarv Surgeon for the 
purpose, and no person shall he entitled to Cf)Tnpensation or payment in 
respect of any animal which may be so quarantined or destroyed. 

6. — Powers of Landlord in respect of Cattle Trespassing. — ^If any 
cattle not exceeding five in number shall stray into or cross any land 
within or immediately joining an infected area, the owner or occupier of 
the land may destroy such cattle unless they are travelling along a public 
road or right of way and the person in charge of such cattle is in posses- 
sion of a permit to move the same granted by a District Veterinary Sur- 
geon or Stock Inspector, or any person authorised by the Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon to give such permits, and the cattle are being mo^ed 
in accordance with the permit; and he shall not be liable to pay com- 
pensation for any cattle so destroyed unless it shall appear to the Court 

^ ^ . . 

♦ Advisory Commtitee Regulations were published in the Gtn*ernmeni GaMctte for 
June 20| 1908 ; November to, 1908 ; and Septembei 7, 1909. 
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tl*at they v/ere destroyed recklessly or wantonly, and without reasonable 
cause. 

If tlie number of cattle so straying on to or crossing the land exceeds 
fiv(* th(‘ owner or occupier of the land may secure them and report the 
case to the District A'c-terinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector, w'ho may deal 
with them in manner as provided in Section 5, witliout any liability for 
compensation. 

In addition to any liability for damages or otherwise the owner and 
any otlier person responsible for the cattle which may have so strayed on 
to or crossed the land shall be liable to pav the expenses of and incidental 
to tlie detention and destruction or quarantining of the cattle. 

('attle so taken shall be paid for at the rates respectively set forth 
in the Schedule of this Act. 

7. — Interference with Fences, — Xo person siiall, under pain of con- 
travention of this Act, remove or in any way interfere with any fence 
or maintain(‘d for any purpose connected with the suppression of 
the disease, wliether such fence be his own property or not, unless he shall 
liave first obtained the written consent of the District Yeterinarj’ Surgeon 
OT Stock Inspector. 

This section sliall apply to any ilagisterial Division which may be 
iif.ined in an order made by the Minister and published in the Natal 
Ocvernntcnt Gazette declaring such Division to be brought within the 
operation of this section. 

Any such order may be revoked, varied or renewed by the Minister 
from time to time. 

fi. — Uegulaiiuns under, the Principal Act, — Tlie regulations under 
Section IG of the principal Act may, amongst other things, prescribe the 
conditions under which cattle or other animals may be moved from place 
to place at any time when it may' be considered necessary to regulate their 
movement in order to prevent the spread of the disease. 

9. — Amendment of Principal Act, — ^The words “shall be referred to 
arbitration’^ at the end of Section 19 of the principal Act are hereby ex- 
punged, and the following substituted therefor: “Shall be referred to a 
Board consisting of the District Veterinary Surgeon and two landowners, 
to he elected at a public meeting of landowners called by the Magistrate 
of tlie Division, who shall make a report thereon to the Minister, whose 
decision shall he final.” 

10. If any question shall arise whether any regulation made by the 
Governor in Council, or any order made or act done by the Minister is 
within the powers conferred by this Act cr by the principal Act, or as to 
the lawfulness or authority of any act or order of the Principal Veter- 
inary Surgeon or of an officer of liis department, and if a certificate under 
the hand of the Minister is presented to any Court before which such 
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Kjr.etUon is brought, that in tlie opinion of the Government there is urgent 
in the public interest for such regulation, act or order, the Court 
’Shall not have power to make any order restraining or interfering witli 
ihe enforcement of such regulation or order, or the carrying out of sucli 
Act. 

Any sucli question shall be deemed to be brought before a Court if 
any suit, .appeal, or application is made in which the validity or lawfui- 
nesR of a regulation, order, or act is either directly or indirectly brought 
into question. 

11. The Schedule of the Principal Act is liereby repealed and the 
Schedule of tliis Act is substituted therefor, and Section 18 of the Prin- 
-cipal Act shall be (?onstrued accordingly * 

Act So. b, 1907. 

provide for the compuhory fencing of lands within the Colony of 

NataV^ 

2. — Erection of Fences. — (a) For the purpose of prcveiuing the 
spread of the cattle disease kiiowm as East Coast Fever, and notwith- 
standing anytliing contained in the Fencing Law, 1887, or the Laws and 
Acts amending the same, the Minister of Agriculture may, with the ap- 
proval of the (iovernor in I'ouiicil, cause to be erected fences along the 
Ixuindaries of any farms within an infected or suspected Hr<‘a or (*f any 
native locati/m or of any town lands within sm h area. 

(b) The term “fence'’ in this Act sliall mean a fence approved by the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

3. — Cost of Erection and llecovery . — (1) 'Fhe cost of erc(*ting any 
fence along the boundaries of any farm shall be in tlie first instance de- 
frayed out of moneys voted by Parliament. Hucdi cost shall be repaid, 
together with interest thereon at the rate of five per centum per annum, 
by thirteen yearly instalments, the first payable two years after the fence 
is completed. Such instalments shall be calculated and fixed so that the 
said cost with interest thereon shall be wholly repaid within a period of 
thirteen years from the date on which the first instalment falls due. 

(2) Such repayments of cost and interest shall be made by tlie owner 
of any farm fenced under the last preceding section or if tiie fence divides 
the farms of adjoining owners then each such owner shall pay one-balf 
the cost of the part of the fence dividing such farms together with the 
interest aforesaid. 

* The amended Schedule referred to in this Section was itself repealed by Act No* 
8, 3906, and a fresh Schedule substituted. From considerations of .space this later 
Schedule is not printed here, but will be found at the end of Act No. 34, 1903 antt^ as 
well as, of course, in conjun^toii with Act No. 8, 1906* 
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(r>) TIu; term ^Unrnrr^^ in thi^^ and the followinj? sections sliall mean 
the person registered as the owner in the ofTiee of the Registrar of Deeds, 
and the term ^^fffvrn^’ shall inelude any portion of a farm. 

(4 ) Should any farm or area be bounded by any river bank, donga 
or spruit, the Minister of Agrieiilturo shall have the power to erect the 
feme along some more convenient lino. In such event the cost of the 
fem e shall be borne solely by Government, who shall have the right to 
dispose of or remove the same when desirable. 

(r>) Where the adjoining land is Crown land or held by the Xaial 
Xative Trust, the Government, or the Xatal Xative Trust, as the case may 
be, sliall bear one-lialf of tiie cost of the fence. 

4. — Cns!f to ho a Lien on the Properfij Fenced, — The Minister of 
Ajjrievilture shall notify in writing to tiie Registrar of Deeds the amount 
due by any owner under this Act, and the Registrar of Deeds shall upon 
receipt of sueli notification note the said amount in the Land Register 
and shall deliver to the Minister of Agrieiilhire a certificate setting forth 
such amount and the date of the note. The cost of such fencing shall be- 
a first charge ami lien in favour of the Government upon the lands so- 
fenced, and such lien shall have priority over any existing mortgage there- 
on. An entry shall he made by tlie Registrar of Deeds in the Public Debt 
Register of the ])articulars of such debt due to the Government, and of 
the lien u])on the land. 

5. — Additional Rent Charge in ca^e of Lea>ies, — Where any such farm 
aforesaid held under lease has been enclosed by a fence erected under this 
Act during the tom of the lease, the le.-^sors shall be entitled to re(!eive 
fi’iuu the lessee as from date when such farm beame so enclosed a jiay- 
ment of five per cent, per annum on any ^^uni he may liave paid to tli2 
Minister of Agriculture under Section 3, and such payment shall be made 
with the rent of the farm and shall be deemed in law to be part of such 
rent. 

fi. — Municipal, Corporations and Loral Boards, — ^Whenever the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture shall have incurred any cost in resnect of the fencing 
under this Act in respect of any town lands which may have become 
vested in the Corporation of any Borougli or the Local Board of any 
Township, the cost shall be repayable by such Corporation or Local Board 
in the manner provided by Sub-section 1 of Section 3 of this Act. 

7, Contributions of Material and Labour a Set-Off. — Xothing in the- 
foregoing secdlons shall be deemed to prevent any person liable for the 
oosi of the erection of a fence under this Act from contributing ap- 
proved material or lal)Our or transport towards the cost of such fence, and 
My such contribution shall be set off again>it tlie amounts mentioned in 
thr said sections respectively according to a value to be determined iw 
the absence of agreement by the Magistrate of the district. 
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8 — Fencing Roads, Boundaries, etc . — The Minister of Agriculture 
may cause to be fenced (1) Any roads, whether public or private, travers- 
ing any part of the Colony; (2) Any boundaries of the Colony or outspan 
in the Colony ; and the cost of any fence erected under the powers of this 
section may be defrayed entirely out of the moneys voted by Parliament 
for the purposes of this Act. 

9. — Act to be Construed with Fencing Law . — This Act shall be read 
and construed in conjunction with the provisions of the Fencing Law of 
1887 and the amending Acts so far as the same may be applicable thereto; 
and the Minister of Agriculture shall have power to direct owners to 
properly maintain and keep in good repair any fences; and, failing tlicir 
compliance, he may carry out such repair at the owner^s cost, subject to 
the provisions of Section 3 of this Act. Xo person shall remove or in any 
way interfere with any fence erected or maintained under authority of 
tl;i« Act. 

10. — Regulations . — The Governor in Council may from time to time 
make regulations, and any person who shall contravene such shall, upon 
conviction in the Court of a Magistrate, be liable to a fine not exceeding 
Ten Pounds (£10), or in default to imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for a period not exceeding one niontlu 

11'. — Punishments . — Any person who shall contravene Section 9 of 
this Act shall, upon conviction in the Court of a Magistrate, be liable to a 
fine not exceeding Twenty-five Pounds {£2r>), or to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for any period not exceeding six months. 


*• Act Xo 32, 1908. 

^^To amend the East Coast Fever Acts.'* 

1 . — Powers of Committees to Order Erection of Gates and Fences . — * 
Any committee appointed in pursuance of the regulations under Section 
3 of Act Xo. 54, 1906, shall, whenever they consider it necessary, in order 
to prevent the spread of East Coast Fever, have full power within the 
district for which such committee is appointed: 

(a) To require any person to erect one half of such boundary 
fences on his farm or land as they may direct and to ketjp 
the same -in good order and repair* : 

The fences shall be of such kind and standard as the 
committee may prescribe, but not of a more expensive char- 
acter than those required by the Fencing Laws Xos. 30 and 
* 36, 1887; 


♦ Sub-section as amended by Sec. 6 of Act So. ao, 1910 . 
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(6) To authorise or to require any jxjrson to erect gates across 
any main or public road or any by-road and to maintain 
them in good repair; 

The gates shall be of such kind as the committee may 
direct: Provided that any gates which the committee may 
under their compulsory powers order to be erected shall be 
in keeping with the character of the fences which the com- 
mittees arc by this Act authorised to require. 

Any order signed by the chairman or secretary of a committee shall 
he sufficient j)roof that the same has been made by the committee. 

The word '^committee'’ wherever used in this Act shall include sub- 
<‘ommittees. 

2. — Gates on Main Roads. — Gates erected across main roads shall be 
swing gates not less than fourteen feet wide; such gates shall have a 
balance catch or other free fastener, and shall be of such construction as 
the committee shall determine. 

3. — Cost of Fence or Gate. — The cost of erection, maintenance and 
repair of any fence or gate required under this Act shall be borne by the 
owner of the land, provided that in so far as any fence substantially con- 
stitutes a dividing fence between land belonging to different owners, the 
person erecting the fence may require the other owner to pay him half 
the cost of erecting and maintaining such dividing fence or gates. 

Where in the opinion of the committee the owner is unable to under- 
take the cost of erecting such fence with any gates that may have been 
ordered, the Minister may in his discretion, and subject to the provision 
of the necessary money by Act of Supply, direct that the cost be defrayed 
in the first instance by the Government, and in such a case the provisions 
of Section 3 of Act Xo. 6, 1907, shall apply in regard to the repayment 
of tlie cost with interest. 

•1 — Atiendanis at Gates. — It shall be the duty of the committee by 
whose orders any gate lias been placed across a public road to place at-; 
tendants in charge of the gate at all times, whose duty it shall be to pre- 
vent any cattle from passing without the proper permit which he 
required for that purpose. 

ju any case in which a gate has been aiitliorised by the committee on 
application to them the duty of placing and keeping attendants in charge 
shall rest with the applicant. 

5. — Mumter to ial*e Advice of Commiiiees. — Before making any 
order under the authority of Acts Xo. 32, 1903, and Xo. 54, 190fi, or this 
Act, the Minister shall, if time permits, inform the committees for the 
districts affected thereby of the proposed action, in order to receive their 
advi(^ thereon. 

6. — [Repealed by Act Xo. 20, 1910.] 
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7. — Funislmcnt for ^YUfull^J Conveying Ticl^s, — Any person found 
in possession of, or who knowingly conveys, a tick or ticks from any place 
to any other without the authority in writing of the Minister of Agri- 
culture, or who knowingly and wilfully does any act calculated to spread 
the disease of East Coast Fever, shall be guilty of an offence cognisable in 
the Court of a Magistrate and punishable by imprisonment with or with- 
out hard labour for a term not exceeding five years. 

8. — Powers of Committees. — The regulations under Acts No. 32, 
1903, and No. 54, 1906, may empower the several committees, subject 
always to any orders or instructions given by the Minister, to exercise the 
following powers wuthin their respective districts : — 

(a) To decide all matters relative to the movement, quarantine, 
isolation, branding, dipping, or cleansing of catt-le, and of 
things likely to carry infection, and to issue and enforce 
such orders for that purpose as tlie Minister is by the afme- 
said Acts empowered to make. 

(h) To appoint permit officers for the issue of any permits re- 
quired for the removal of cattle or for any other purpose 
for which ixrmits may be required. 

Ic) To order and enforce the destruction of cattle under the 

» the provisions of Section 6 of Act No. 54, 1906, 

9. — Disobedience of Orders, — Any person who wilfully disregards 

tlie order of a commiltec made under the provisions of this Act shall he 
liable to the same penalties as are provided for the disobedience of orders 
made under Act No, 32, 1903, and if any person fails to erect or main- 
tain in good order and repair any fence or gate as required under this 

Act the committee may engage any other person to do the work and may 

recover from the owner of the land the whole cost of such work done and 
any costs incurred in a suit in the Magistrate's Court at the instance 
of the chairman. 

10. — Charges and Rates Leviable by Committees, — A committee may 
make charges for the issue of ]>ermit8 for the removal of cattle and for 
any other permits issued by any member thereof or by any person ap- 
pointed by them for that purpose, such charge not to exceed one shilling 
for each permit issued. 

A committee may also levy a rate on cattle owners, other than Natives 
wl'io are not landowners, in the district, such levy not to exceed sixpence 
per head per annum on the cattle owned by such persons. 

Such charge may be enforced by process for recovery by civil suit in 
the Court of a Magistrate by the Chairman of the Committee exercising 
authority over the district in which the cattle owner resides or in which 
such owner’s cattle are found. 
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The monies so received shall form a fund for defraying the expenses 
iiicurred by the committee, including payment of railway fares of mem- 
bers w'hen travelling on committee business, but not including personal 
(expenses of members, in carrying out tlieir duties. 

11. — L\vclusiun of Native Locations and Ileserves , — The powers given 
by this Act or the regulations to committees shall not extend to any 
Native location, or any Native reserve in the Province of Zululand, or to 
any Native mission reserve.* 

12. — Minish*}' may Prohibit CaMe Dealing vnthout Permit . — The 
Minister may from time to time, by Order published in the Natal Govern- 
ment Gazette, direct that no person shall buy, or acquire by barter, or 
gift, or otherwise, any cattle within any specified part or parts of the 
(■olony, except under and subject to the conditions of a permit granted 
])y the Minister for that purpose. 

Every such permit shall state tlie division or district within which it 
is to be used, and the conditions, if any, to be observed. 

The issue of a permit shall Ix^ in the discretion of the ilinister and a 
permit may at any time be revoked by him. 

IM. — Amendment . — The words *'or from one place to another within 
an infected area" shall In* insert(‘<l after the word ^volony'" in Section H 
of Act No. PH)3. 

14 . — Holding over Land after Expiration of Lease . — (1) Any tenant 
of land wlio keeps theiwn ten or more liead of cattle and wlio 
at the expiry of his lease is prevented, in consequence of an 
order made under any of the Acts relating to East Coast Fever 
or other cattle diseases, from removing the cattle to another 
place- where he would otlierwi^e l)e able to keep them, shall have 
Ihe right to hold over and retain the land in the same manner 
as if the lease were extended until the disability occasioned by 
the ordt?r ceases, 

(2) N(dhing in this section shall be deemed to relievo any per- 
son from the other obligations of his lease or to prevent ids 
being ejected on account of a breach thereof. 

(3) If the cireumstancos are such that the w'hole of the land n«>t 
required by the tenant for the purpose of keeping and gra/^iug 
bis cattle, but that a part thereof can he set apart (including, 
in those cases where the tenant rix^^ided on the land during tlv» 
lease and stabled his cattle there, a suitable residence for the 
tenant and accommodation for his cattle), the landlord may, 
at his option, upon the expiry of the lease, resume the remainder 


♦ Section amended by Se . 4 (i) of Act No. 20 1910, 
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of the land, and the tenant shall be required to pay him such 
rent only as bears the same projxn*tion to the whole rent under 
tlie lease as the value of the part retained to the whole. 

(4) Tlie word lease as used in this section refers to any written or 
oral agreement of lease, sub-lease, or the like, and where a 
tenant is authorised to remain in possession of land previously 
held under a sub-lease, the owner of the land and all intervening 
lessees shall be required to allow the land to be retained in ac- 
cordance with this Act. 

(5) Any question arising under this section may be brought before 
the Magistrate by way of application on notice. The Magistrate 
may take or call for such evidence as he may require, and may 
refer any question for the report of some competent referee and 
may adjudicate upon the question at issue. The costs of all pro- 
ceedings and expenses of reference sliall be borne as the Court 
shall direct. 

15 . — Value of Cattle Taken . — If the i)rice to be paid by the Govern- 
.^nent for any cattle taken under the provisions of At*t No. 8, 1907, be not 
agreed between, the Government and the f)\vncr, it sliall be derided by 
the valuation made by three persons, one app{)inteil by the Distri'-t 
Veterinary Surgeon, or in his absence by the oifi(‘er representing tlic 
Department, one by the owner, and one by tlio Chairman of the C^)mmittee 
for the district. The valuation shall he decided hv the votes of a majority 
of the three person.^ aforesaid, provided that the valuation .shall in no case 
exceed the rates appointed by the schedule of the said Act. 


Act No. 20, 1910. 

authorise loans by Oovernmeni for the construction of dipping tanks 
and the erection of fences and to extend the provisions of the East 
f Coast Fever A cU.*^ 

1 . — Minister may Advance Cash or Supply Fencing Material on 
Loan . — The Minister of Agriculture may, ujion application, make loans 
to owners of land, or to lessees or ether ociupicrs of land, to assist them 
in constructing dipping tanks for cattle and in erecting fences within the 
bcundaries of their farms. Any person, other than an owner must furnish 
approved security for the proposed loan. The Minister may, in ])lace of 
making a loan for purposes of fencing, supply fencing material, and in 
such case the price charged by the Government for such material, together 
with all cost of carriage and incidental expenses, shall, for the purposes 
of this Act, be deemed to be a loan. An aecoitnt certified by the Chief 
Accountant of the Department of Agriculture shall be sufficient evidence 
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oi the amount of 8uch loan. Tlie regulations under this Act may pre- 
flcribe all details and procedure in connection with the granting of loans, 
but no loan for the construction of a dipping tank shall exceed £100, and 
payment will not be .made until tlw? tank is satisfactorily completed and 
ready for use. The word “owncr,^’ as used by this Act, means a registered 
owner or the holder under certificate of sale or allotment of land bought 
from the Government. 

2. — Efpaijment of Loam , — All such loans shall be repaid, together 

with interest tliereon at tJie rate of five per cent, per annum, by thirteen 
equal yearly instalments, the first payable two years after the date on 
which tJie loan is made or tlic fencing material is first supplied by Govern- 
ment, subsequent instalments biung payable at the end of eacli period of 
.twelve montlis from the due date of the first instalment. Nothing in this 
section sliall, how^ever, prevent a borrower from paying off liis whole lia- 
bility, wdtli interest to date of payment, at any time if lie sliould wish to 
do so. • ‘ 

3. — LiahUlty of Surcessive Oirners for Paj/nirnt , — In the ease of a 
loan to an owner, the un])aid in'^talnients, with interest, shall be payable 
by the owner for tlie time heiiig of the huid i!j><)n whieh the dipping tank 
w'as constructed, or the fencing erected, for wdueh the loan was made. 
-Every su(‘h owner shall accordingly be liable for the instalments and in- 
terest as they fall due in tlie same way as if the loan had been made to 
him, and he shall be entitled to .re<*over any sums whieh he may have paid 
irom the jwrson to wliom the loan was actually made unless such claim 
has been mutually adjusted in tlie price of the land or otherwise. In the 
case of a loan to a tenant, he and his successors in the tenancy shall, to- 
gether with the sureties, be liable for the instalments falling due during 
the tenancy and for tlie interest thereon, and any further instalments, with 
•the interest thereon, shall be payable by the owner for the time being, in 
accordance with the provisions of the first paragraph of this section. 

4. — Amended System of Local Option in regard to the Enforcemcnl 
*of Dipping, — (1) Section h, and the reference thereto in Section 11 of 
Act No. 33, 1908, are hereby repealed. 

,(2) The Minister, acting with tlie Advisory Commission established 
under this Act, may by notice in the Oovernmmt (hizeile^ divide 
any Magisterial Division into two or more distric ts for the pur- 
poses of this section. 

‘.(3) The Magistrate of any Division shall, upon receiving a requisi- 
tion signed by not less than fifteen persons, being rc'gistereJ 
voters and owning cattle in tlie Division, or in any sucli district 
as aforesaid, call a meeting of cattle-owners, being registered 
voters of the Division or district, as the ease may he, to consider 
Idle question of enforcing the dipping or cleansing of cattle.. 
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(4) Notice of the time and place appointed for the meeting shall 
be published four times in some newspaper or newspapers cir* 
culatiiig in the Division, the first notice being published two 
weeks at least before the appointed time. 

The Magistrate or his deputy shall preside at the meeting. 
Any person being a registered voter and owning cattle within 
the Division or district as the case may be, may attend^ and vole 
at the meeting. 

The meeting may be posljnmed to a convenient date, if 
neeessaiT, on account of stress of weatlier, or for any other 
reason wiiich the Magistrate may consider ]>ropei’. Notice oC 
such a po'^tponement of tlie meeting shall be published as afore- 
said at least twice. 

(5) If tlie meeting be attended by not fewer than thirty persons 
entitled to vote (of which the Chairman shall (h^cide), and a 
resolution be passed by the majority in favour of compulsory 
dipping or (*leansing, the Magistrate shall report the same to the 
Minister, who shall thereupon issue an order making it com- 
pulsory for all cattle within the Division or district, as the casO' 
may be, to be dipped or cleanse<l in such manner and at such 
intervals as he may prescribe, and such order may be enfonjed 
by the several Advisory C’ommittees within the Division or dis- 
trict, or l)V any persons whom the Minister may direct to execute- 
such order. 

If the meeting be not attended by the prescribed number of 
qualified persons, or if such resolution ns aforesaid be not passed, 
tlie Magistrate shall not l>e again required to convoke a meeting 
within the next three months. 

^6) For the purposes of this section, every municTpal borough or * 
township established under Law No. 11, 18R1, or a like Act, 
shall be regarded as a district w'ithin the meaning of the preced- 
ing sub-sections, and the remainder of the Magisterial Division 
in which such borough or towmship is situated ^Imll be treated 
as if it were an entire Division. 

(7) In every borough or towmship in which a resolution has been 
passed, and an order made by tlie Minister as aforesaid, the 
Town Council or Local Board shall be required to construct and 
maintain so many good and sufficient dipping tanks for cattle 
as may, in the opinion of the Principal Officer of the Veterinary 
Department, be required for the dipping of cattle in such 
. borough or township. 
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Should any Town Council or Local Board fail to construct 
the required number of tanks within a time to he iiotitled by 
such ohicer afUir the issue of such oJ“der as aforesaid^ or to main- 
tain thcuii jxnidy and lit for iise^ the Minister sliall he empowered 
to construct such tanks or to repair or maintain them, and tiv? 
e.xpense incurred sliall be recoverable from the Town (Council or 
Local Board. 

(8) The Natal Native Trust shall, in like manner, be rc(iuired to 
creed; and maintain dipping tanks in any Native Location or 
Mission Eeserve whereof they are trustees, situated within a 
Division or district in wliiidi a resol ntinn lias been jiassed and 
an order made as aforesaid. 

.5. — A<lrlftijnf ('onnni\ss‘lon . — The Oovernor in Council sliall, in the 
month of Man ii in eaeli year, or so soon thereafter as may be, appoint live 
persons liaving a. ])raeiieal knowledge of cattle-farming, and m»t l»eiiig in 
the (n)\ eminent employ, to he an Advisory (^nnmission, the function 
whereof shall lx* to oiTer advice to the Minister’ upon any subject connected 
with tlie admin istrat ion of the East Coast Fever Acts and the suppression 
<d’ tlie disease. The Coinmission may elect its own chairman. 

d. — AvunnIiHfj of Cowinifirc fo Or/h^r Fruchuj. — Suh-seoiion 

(n) of Section 1 of Act No. 32, PK)S, hcrehy repealed, and in place 
(luieof is enaet(d llie Iddlowing sub-section: — 

(e) 3'o require anv person to erect one linlf of sueh boundary 
feiK'es on Ids farm or land as they may direct, and to keep 
the saine in good order and repair. 'Flie fences shall be of 
sueh a kind and standard as the committee ttiay jiresoribe, 
but not of more expensive eliaracter than those required by 
the Fencing Laws No-^. 30 and 30, 188T. 

7. The Governor may from time to time make any la^gulations re- 
quired for the purposes of this Act. 


III.— LUNGSTCKNESS. 


{Laws. — Act 30, i8<)7 ; Act 15, 0)07. | 


Act No. 30 of 1897 is the principal Act in existence for the pin- 
pose of dealing with Lungsiekness. It provides for the n]>]Huntment v>f 
Inspectors for the purpose of examining cattle, and for the granting of 
licenses to the owmers of infected herds for periods of three montivs, tlie 
license being renewade at the end of three months if the disease has not 
been eradicated by drenching or inoculation or by other means within 
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that time. Tliese licensed cattle have to Ik* isolated, and tile owner ia 
liable for any damage caused by the trespass of such cattle. In all sales,, 
public* or private, the responsibility lies with the vendor; and recently 
inoculated or drenched cattle are not to be put up for sale. Lungsick 
cattle found in public places may be destroyed. The Act also makes 
provision for the declaration of infected areas . Provision is made for 
dealing with infected cattle in pound’s. 

The above does not exhaust the provisions made by this A(‘t, but in- 
cludes all tbe more important ones. 

Act No. IT) of lh07 merely amends tbe above Act in so far as com- 
pensation for tbe destruction of cattle by order of tbe A'eterinary de- 
partment is eoneerned. 


Act Xo. .10, 1807. 

*‘For fhe heifer pret'?niion of LungfiicVuess among fhe Cafllc of flic 

Colony*' 

Short Title: ^‘The Lungsicknes^i Prevention Act. 1807.’' 

— Interpretation of Term ft, — In tliis Act the expression ^^owner.’’ 
wdien used with reference to tbe ownership of cattle, slinll mean the* 
actual owner, or the* person in whose possession or control such cattl(‘ shall 
be for tlic time being, or the occupier or 1cssi*c of land on wln’clj the cattle 
shall t])cn be with bis knowledge and consent: and in cases M'licre cattle, 
the ownership of which is in dispute, belong to, or are running with, tbe 
cattle belonging to any Native kraal, tbe expression '’hiwner*' shall mean 
and include the headman of ilie kraal or group of kraals to which such 
cattle may belong, or at \vln(*h sncii cattle may he running or may be 
kraa](*(i : and where cattle shall be found gracing or running on land the 
properly of any borough, or township proidaimed under Law No. 11, 
1881, or on waste lands of tbe Crown, or on any lands set apart for any 
township or village, the expression ^'owner^ shall mean tbe person in 
whose use or possession, or under whose control, or in whose charge such 
cattle last were or liad been wdthin one month previous to the time of 
their ])eing so found grazing or running. 

Tlie expression ''owner” is furthermore to "include^ a partnership, 
company, or corporation.”* 

1 he w(»rd vendor^ in this Act shall, in all cases where the person 
insinidinsf an.y ogcnt or auctioneer to «ell any cattle resides within this 
(,olony, he taken and deemed to mean the prson so instructing the said 


* Amendment introduced by Sec. i of Act No 15, 1907. 
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agent or auctioneer; but where the pernon so instructing the said agent or 
auciioneer resides beyond the boundaries of tliis (‘olony, then the agent 
01 auctioneer so instriioU'd shall betaken and deemed to be the “vendor” 
of such cattle for all the purposes of this Act, unless, in the case of an 
auctioneer, such auctioneer shall, before offering each lot of cattle for sale, 
announce that such cattle are from beyond the boundaries of the Oolony: 
l')*o\i(led, however, that this exception in favour of an auctioneer shall 
not aj,ply in any case where it shall be proved that the auctioneer, during 
the that the cattle in question were being offered for sale, refused to 
ill form any person whether the said cattle were from beyond the Colony 
on such persons making enquiry of him to that effect. 

'Phe terms “tattle” and “animal” include all animals of the ox tribe. 

The term “Magistrate” shall include any Assistant Magistrate. 

The term “herd” sliall include a single animal, or any niind)er of 
cattle mnning together. 

The term “inoculation” shall mean the suk-utaneous introduction 
into the system of cattle of the specific virus of lungsiekness. 

Tlie term “drench” shall mean the internal administration of virus 
tiiken from the lung or chest of the animal infected with lungsiekness. 

'Tiungsii kness” shall mean the disease known as pleuro-pneumonia. 

4 . — ticaponsihiliitj of P.V, A<iir(jeon . — The Principal Veterinary Sur- 
geon of the Colony shall he responsible for carrying out the ]>rovisions of 
tliis Act, and ot any orders, rules, and regulations made und(‘r authority 
of this Act tlirougliout this Colony. 

— Appoiuimcnt of Inspectors ^. — The Minister of Agriculture may 
from time to time appoint an Inspector or Inspectors of cattle for this 
Colony, or for any district thereof, and may from time to time remove or 
dismiss siu h Inspector or Inspectors: and every person so ap]>ointed shall 
have full piover, sliould h<‘ liave reason to believe that any (‘attle may be 
infected with lungsiekness, at any time to inspect such cattle within this 
Colony, or tlu^ distriot thereof for which he shall he appointed, wherever 
mieh cattle may he kept, driven or depastured, and shall have, exercise, and 
difeharge within this Colony, or the district thereof for which he shall be 
appointed, the several powers, authorities, and duties hereinafter men- 
tioned, and if any person sliall refuse to allow any Tnspe^dor to enter 
upon his land, pasturage, or premises, or to examine any cattle belonging 
to him, or in his care or possession, or shall attempt to impede or hinder 
any Inspector from examining such cattle or shall give false information 
regarding the last outbreak, or shall not, when required by any In- 
spector, render him every reasonable assistance, or. after demand made 
by the Inspector, shall fail to collect and produce to him within 


As amended by Sec, 3 of Act No. 15, iqo?- 
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reasonable time his herd or herds of cattle, such person shall, 
on (‘onviction before any Magistrate, forfeit and pay any not 
exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling for each offence, or in default of payment 
thereof, be imprisoned for any period not exceeding two months. 

6. — Ai)pointment of Other Officers , — The Minister of Agriculture 
may, from time to time, appoint, and remove. Inspectors to enforce and 
carry out in Native Loc*ations tlie provisiojis of this Act, and such other 
officers throughout the Colony as may be necessary for the purposes of 
this Act, all which inspectrirs and officers shall be officers of tlie Depart- 
ment of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon of the Colony.* 

7. — Offence of Obstructing Officer in Execniion of his Diifg . — If any 
}>erson obstructs or impedes an officer acting in execution of iliis Act or 
of any oi-dcrs, rules, or regulations tliereunder, Ijo and every person aid- 
ing and assisting him therein shall he gniltv of an offence against Ihis 
Act, and tlie office, r, or any person Avhom lie calls to liis assistance, may 
seize the offender and take him before a Magistrate, to be dealt with ac- 
cording to law. 

8. — License to Keep Infected Herd , — In tlie eviuit of any herd being 
declared by a Covcrninent Veterinary Surgeon or such Inspector to be 
infected witli the disease of lungsickiiess, tlie owner of such iicrd sliall be 
granted a license, conforming as near as may be to the form of license 
set forth in Schedule B, to keep such cattle for a period of three months 
for the ynirposo of drenching or inoculating the herd and at once vlest rov- 
ing any animal Avliich a Government Veterinary Surgeon or Inspector 
declares to be shoAving symptoms of Inngsickness. Every such 
license shall contain a condition that the cattle thereliy li(*ensed shall, at 
the oAvner's option, he at once drenched or inoculated to the satisfaction 
of the Inspector, and that all animals showing symptoms of the disease 
shall be immediately destroyed. At the expiry of such license tlie Govern- 
ment Veterinary Surgeon or Inspector shall re-inspect sucli herd, and 
should there have been a case of lungsickness in such herd Avithin the 
period of the license, the license shall be rencAved for a further period of 
three months, dating from such last appearance, and such inspection shall 
be 3’enewed every three months until such herd is found free from the 
disease. No cattle shall be alloAved to be removed from the land on which 
they are licensed nntil the Government Veterinary Surgeon or Inspector 
shall declare the herd clean, under a penalty not ox(?eeiliiig Twenty-Pive 
Pounds Sterling, or, in default of payment thereof, to imprisonment not 
exceeding three months.* 

9. — Own'er to give Notice of Ouibreah of Disca^se . — On the outbreak 
of lungsickness in any herd of cattle, or, should there he no outbreak, in 


As amended by Sec. 3 of Act No. 15, 1907. 
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tlie case of jnoeulaiion or drenching, the owner of such cattle shall forth- 
with give notice of the disease, either ])}' word of mouth in presence of a 
witness, or in writing, to the owners or occupiers of adjoining properties, 
if resident, and, if not resident, tiien to tlie servants of such owners or to 
any other person oecnpying the land, and to the District Yelcr inary Sur- 
geon, or to the Local Inspector apphnted under this Act, wiio shall tliere- 
upon inform the Principal ^’'eterinary Surgeon of the (.'olonv. In case of 
neglect or failure to comply with the requircmciits of tiiis section, the 
-owner of such cattle shall, on conviction. In* ** liable to a line not cxeccding 
Twenty Pounds Sterling for each such ‘dlcmc, and in default of payment 
he im])risonod for a period not exceediitg tluee monrlis/’^'^* 

10. — Limned Cattle to he Isolated . — All cattle so licen-ctl siiall be 
isolated hy herding, or otherwise, at a distance m)t less than ten yards 
from tl)e boundary of the property on whirl) tliev are licen-cf]. and from 
any ]>uhlic n)ad. 

For every breach of this yuovision tlie owner shall be Jiabjo. upon 
eonviidion in tbe Court of a Magisti'an\ to a iine not exceeding Thirty 
Pounds Sterling, or, in default of p«aynient, to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for any term not exceeding six months: 

Provided that should it he proved to the satisfaction of the CovvU’n- 
ment A^etor inary Surgeon or Inspector in the ease where a farm is inter* 
Reeled hy a juihlic road or roads, that it is absolutely neecssarv for licensed 
cattle to (u’oss or be driven along sucli road or mads on sncli farm tbe 
Inspector is empowered to allow such removal under tbe ivstrietions eon- 
taintal in Section 13 of the principal Act.t 

11. — Liahililjf of Oa'iier for Damage Camrd hg Tresj)aM>! of Collie . — 
Any owner allowing cattle from a licensed herd to trespass, shail be liable 
for all damage caused by such trespass to any herd with which the diseased 
cattle so trespassing may have come in contact: Provided always, that in- 
fect ion h(‘ proved by tbe outbreak of lungsickness, to have been comnmni- 
cated within twenty-one days by such contact, and that immediate notice 
has been given to tlie owner, if known, or as soon as known, of such cattle 
so trespassing. 

12. — Destruction of Infected Cattle not heing on their Owner's Land. 
A~lf any eattle being on or driven along any public road, highway, or 
street, or on lands set apart as commonage for any town or village, or for 
public outspan, or on land which is not in the lawful oceupnti<m of tlie 
owner of such cattle, should show symptoms of being infected vvitli lung- 
sickness, the person in charge of such cattle shall immediately destroy 


* As amended by Sec. 4 of Act No. 15. J907. 

** As amended by .Sec. 5 of .Act No. 15, 1907. 
tAs amended by Sec. 7 of Act No. 15, 1907. 
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such cattle, and have them buried or burned, or otherwise destroyed ; and* 
in ease of his failing to do so, shall, on conviction, pay a fine not exceed* 
ing Twenty-five Pounds Sterling, or in default thereof be imprisoned for 
a period not exceeding three months. 

13. — How Remainder of Caiile are to he dealt with. — The remainder 
of such cattle shall not be driven along any public road, township, out- 
span, street or village, without the owner first informing tlie nearest 
Magistrate, Fieldcornet, or Inspector, who shall place such cattle under 
license, and who, at his discretion, may order such cattle either to be 
isolated, as provided for under Sections 8 and 10 of this Act, or forwarded 
to their destination under supervision, and by sending a person or persons, 
at least one hundred yards in advance of such cattle, to warn travellers 
of the approach of infected cattle, and to prevent such cattle coming in 
contact with any cattle that may be at, on, or near, a public road, outspan, 
highway, street, or village, under a penalty not exceeding Twenty-fivt; 
•1‘ounds Sterling, or in default of payment thereof, to imprisonment for 
any period not exceeding three months, and shall further he liable for any 
damage caused through infection, as provided in Section 11 of this Act. 

14. — Apflicaiion of Section 12 to Cattle Seized by Officer of Govern- 
ment — The provisions of Section 12 of this Act shall apply to any cattle 
seized, levied on, or forfeited by any officer of the Government or of the 
law, and to any person who may remove any such eattl(‘. 

,15. — Ruhlic Anciion: Implied Warranty against Lungmvhtess — ■ 
Whenev(*r any i*attle shall he sold at any ])ul)1ic auction, or by the marker 
master at any public market, the auctioneer or markid-master sball l )0 
bound to warrant, and shall he deemed to have warranted, all and every 
such (-attle to he free from Uingsiekness, and if any such cattle shall die 
of or exhibit symptoms of being infeeded with such disease within fouv- 
foen days from date of sale, exclusive of such da}") the auctioneer or 
market-master may be sued under such implied warranty for restitution 
of tiic price paid for such diseased cattle. The provisions of this section 
shall not apply to sales of cattle by poundmasters under the provisions of 
the Pound Law, 1874, or Law No. 16, 1880.*“ 

16. — Linhiliiy of Vendor in Public Sales. — If any person who shall 
purchase cattle at any public auction, or at any public market, shall prove 
that he has sustained damage from^ lungsickness which may have broken 
lout witliin thirty days after the date of such purchase in the herd which 
was in his possession at the time he bought such cattle, and that any of 
tlie cattle so bought have shown symptoms of lungsickness previous to any 
animal belonging to the said herd showing such symptoms, and if it shall 
be proved that the vendor was aware, or had sufficient opportunity to be 


Both these Laws were repealed by Act No. 42, 1898. 
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aware, that any such cattle were so diseased, or had been running among' 
cattle 80 diseased, at or within two months previous to the time of sale, 
then such vendor shall be liable to make good all loss or damage which 
the vendee may have sustained by reason of such diseased cattle so pur- 
chased communicating such disease to cattle the property of the purcliaser. 

17. — Private Sales: Implied Warranty hy Vendor , — In all private 
sales of cattle the vendor shall l)e deemed to have warranted the same, 
and shall be in all respects liable under such implied warranty as if such 
cattle had been sold at a public sale, unless it shall have been otherwise 
stipulated and agreed in writing between the vendor and vendee, or their 
agents. 

18. — PecentVy Inoculated or Drenched. Cattle not to he brought to 
Public Sale , — It shall not be lawful to expose for sale, or to sell at any 
public auction, or at any public market, any inoculated or drenched 
cattle, unless tlie same shall have been inoculated or drenched not less 
than six weeks previously to the day of sale: and if any person who shall 
purchase any such cattle shall prove that the same have been inoculated 
or drenched within six weeks previous to the day of sale, he shall be en- 
titled to annul the sale, and sue the vendor for restitution of the price 
paid for such cattle, and for all loss or damage which the vendee may sus- 
tain in tlio event of such diseased cattle communicating lungsickmess ic» 
other cattle. 

lib — Private Sales: Implied Warranty against recent Inoculation, 
etc , — Wlitmever inoculated or drenched cattle shall be sold in any private 
sale, the vendor shall be deemed to have warranted that the same have not, 
been inoculated or drenclied within six weeks previously to the date of the 
sale; and if the vendee shall prove that they have been so inoculated or 
drenched within such period of six weeks he shall be entitled to annul tlie 
sale, and to sue the vendor for restitution of the price paid for such cattle ; 
and if it shall ho proved tiiat the vendor was aware that any sucli cattle 
had been ino(aihited oi drenched within the period of six weeks prior to 
the day of sale, then such vendor shall, in addition, ))e liable to make 
good all loss or damage which tlie vendee may sustain in the event of siicli 
cattle communicating lungsickness to other cattle: rrovided such war- 
ranty may be waived or modified by written agreement between tlie vendor 
and the vendee, or their agents. 

20 . — In Action for Damages Vendee to prove steps taJecn to Prevent 
Spread of Oiscose , — It shall be incumbent on tlic vendee, wlien suing for 
damages, to show that he has taken precaution to prevent the spread of 
lungsiekness amongst his herd as soon as he saw any symptoms that such 
disease had broken out amongst the said purchased cattle, and that he 
had, with that view, taken care, as far as possible, to keep the said pur- 
chased cattle separate from the said herd, after the discovery of such 
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syinptoBis^ as aforesaid, and ilie extent to which such precautions shall 
have been taken shall be considered by the Court when awarding damages. 

21. — Forms and Proceedings to be taken by Vendee , — No action for 
restitution of the ]iiirchase price of any such purchased cattle which may 
have shown syniptoius of Jimgsickness, or for damages caused by sui-h cattle 
communicating the disease, shall be sustained under the provisions uf this 
Act, unless, within forty-eight hours of the first symptoms of liingsirkness 
having been seen in the said cattle by the vendee or any of his servants, 
the said cattle shall have"' been examined by two witnesses, and unless 
notice that such sy]n})toms have been seen has been given within forty- 
eight hours as aforesaid to the auctioneer or market-master and to the 
vetidor. Such notice shall not be considered given unh‘ss it shall have 
been delivered at the usual residence of the person for W'honi it is iii- 
tended, or if such residence is more than twenty miles from T]l^^ place 
where such diseased cattle then arc, the said notice shall have been sent 
by telegraph where availabhi or through the post in the usual way, of 
which sending proof may be demanded; but if two witnesses do m‘)t 
examine ibe said diseased cattle, as provided in this section, liie said 
action shall l)e sustained if information that such cattle show symph)n)s 
of lungsickness shall have been delivered to the nearest Magistrate, Field- 
cornet, or Inspector, within seventy-two liours of such symptoms liaA ing 
been seen as aforesaid, who shall cause the said cattle to be inspected, an<l 
if either of the said otHcers, or anyone on his behalf, or either of the said 
witnesses shall have reasonable cause to believe the said cattle to be 
affected Avitli lungsickness, such j^erson shall destroy one of tlie said 
cattle, and shall (‘\aiuine it to ascertain more certainly whether it was 
affected with lungsickness; and if such person find the said cautle to be 
so affected, he shall take the necessary steps to identify the said pur- 
chased eatth* aud all other cattle in the possession of the vendee with 
whicli su(‘h purchased cattle may have been ninniug, and the Court when 
awarding damages shall take into consideration all reasonable expenses 
wdiich may have been incurred by the vendee or in his behalf in connection 
with such purchased cattle. 

22. — Landowner or Occupier may Destroy Lungsich Caith found on 
his Land , — Any person finding any cattle, showing symptoms of lung- 
sickness, on any land, his property or in his lawful occupation, may de- 
stroy such cattle on his own re>sponsibility, and shall open and examine all 
cattle so destroyed in the presence of disinterested and competent wit- 
nesses: Provided, that the owner of such cattle so destroyed shall not he 
entitled to recover compensation for such cattle if the person so destroy- 
ing them can prove, by his own evidence and the evidence of two of the 
said witnesses, that such cattle were infected with lungsickness when so 
destroyed; and also provided the person so destroying such cattle shall 
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report that lie lias done so, by desjiateliing eitliei* a veilial (»r written. 
juessa,i^e to the Magistrate or Inspeet(jr of the district in whicli lie resides 
.within, tvvenh'-four hours after the killing of sueli eatth*, and statiiiix in 
such re[>ort the marks of the cattle so killed. 

23. — De,9lruction of Lungslcl' Cnllle found on Puhlir II If/Inray, elc. 
— Any cattle showing symptoms of lungsickness lieing on. or driven along 
any public highway or street, or on lands set apart as ('omnionage for any 
town or village, or for public outspan, mav be destroyed by any persoyi 
on his own responsibility, on the conditions provided in the last preced- 
ing section, or any person may send information respecting such cattle to 
the nearest Magistrate, Fieldcornet, or Insjiector, and such offieer shall 
loi'thwith cause such cattle to lie destroyed if *^11011 ofFicer or the ]>ers«»n 
sent on his behalf to destroy such cattle has reasonable cause to believe 
them lo b(* infeided with lungsickness, and such officer or jiierson shall 
fiu’thwitii cause such (‘attic so di\stroyed to be opened and examined, and 
should the said cattle be found to be free from lungsickness, compensa- 
tion shall be granted as provided for under Section 24 of this Act; and 
ea(‘li Magistrate or Inspector shall keep a record of all cases of cattle so 
destroyed within his distriert, and shall furnish a copy thereof to the 
Priru ipal Veterinary Surgeon. 

24. — Compensation for Destroying of lleaJlhy Aniniais *. — If upon the 
examination of tlie organs of any animal destroyed under the provisions 
of this Act, it shrdl lie ascertained that su(*h animal was not suffering 
from lungsiekiiess, the owner shall ho entitled to he paid from the public 
revenue the value of such animal immediately before death: Provided that 
the payment shall in no case exceed the rates .^('t forth in Schedule C. 

2 .“. — Control of Infected Cattle , — Any owner of cattle who may 
allow, or cause the same to be driven or herdcnl, or permit the same to stray 
on any public road, street, market, or on any land other than such as is his 
property, or of which he is the lawful occupier, knowing the same to have 
been inoculated or drenched within six weeks previous thereto, or to be 
aff(‘cted with lungsickness, shall, on conviction, pay a fine not exceeding 
Twenty Pounds Sterling, or in default thereof he imprisoned for a period 
not exceeding three months. 

26 . — Declaration of Infected Area. 9 , — ^AVhenever it shall come to the 
knowledge of a Magistrate that any animal within the Divisicui is affected 
W’ith lungsickness, it shall he lawful for «U(di Magistrate, upon notice ro 
the occupier of the land on which such animal is, to declare such land or 
any portion tliereof an infected area, and to prohibit the removal of any 
animal from such land for a sufficient period, to he stated in such notice, 
to enable the Governor, if he thinks fit, to issue the proclamation referred' 
t) in the next succeeding section. 
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Such notice sliall be published in some newspaper circulating in th© 
Division and posted at the office of the Magistrate. 

From and after such notice and prohibition, and during such period, 
the owner of any such animal in such infected area who shall allow any 
«uch animal to stray, or be removed out of such infected area shall be 
guilty of an offence against the provisions of this Act. 

27. — Governor may Proclaim Infected Areas, — ^Whenever lungsick- 
ness is known to exist among animals in any Division, the Governor may, 
by proclamation, declare such Division, or any area embracing or forming 
part of such Division, to be an infected area, and may by such procjlania- 
iicn order and direct that it shall not be lawful to remove any anirnnls 
ficm siudi area, whether the same arc or are not infected with lung- 
•sickness. 

28. — Repeal or Alteralion of such Proclamations, — The Governor 
may, by proclamation, repeal or alter any such proclamation as in. the last 
preceding sec*tion is mentioned, or may declare any proclaimed area or any 
part thereof to be no longer an infected area. 

29. — Onus probandi in cases of Disputed Ownership, — In all cases of 
disputed ownership of cattle under this Act the onus of proving that some 
other person is owner shall rest upon the occupier or lessee of the land on 
Natives or the headman of the kraal or group of kraals to which sucli 
rmttle may 'belong, or at which such cattle may bo mnning or may bo 
kraaled, and in cases of cattle found grazing or running on town, village, 
or waste lands of the Crown, on the person in whose use or posseesion, or 
under whose control or charge such cattle shall have been or had been 
within one month previous to the time of their being found so grazing 
or running. 

30. — Lungsiclc (battle in Public Pounds io be Destroyed. — Every 
poundmaster shall, so soon as any animal in the pound appears to him 
to show symptoms of lungsiekness, cause such animal to be destroyed in 
the presence of two witnesses, and in the presence of such witnesses shall 
open and examine the said animal, to ascertain whether it had been in- 
fected with lungsiekness. 

Sl.—Poundmasier» io Report Outbreaks.— VomamRi^teTs are, under 
this Act, required to immediately report to the Magistrate or Inspector 
the appearance of lungsiekness in the pound, and the Magistrate or In- 
spector may order the slaughter of all cattle in the pound up to the num- 
ber of five, provided the poundmaster can prove actual contact has existed 
with the infected beast. If any number above five are in the pound at. 
the time, tlie conditions of Sections 8 and 10 shall he enforced. In case a 
pound shall ^come infected by reason of the pounding therein of in- 
fected cattle, it shall be the duty of the poundmaster to establish another 
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pound at a safe distance from the pound so infected. No impounding of 
cattle can take place in the pound so infected until such pound is declared 
by the inspector to be free from disease. The Inspector or Magistrate 
shall cause to be made known, by advertisement, the fact of the pound 
being infected. 

32 . — Poundmaslers to declare date of last case in Found before Sale, 
— The poundmaster shall not sell any cattle at the pound, unless he shall 
have first publicly, at the time of such sale, declared at what date the last 
case of lungsickness occurred in the pound. 

34. — Fenaity on Foundmasters for Neglect, — For each act or neglect 
oC any part of his duty under this Act, the poundmaster shall be liable, 
on conviction, to a fine not exceeding Five Pounds Sterling. 

35. — Infected Areas within Commonages, — Every commonage of, or 
fSet apart for, any borough, township, or village, whether proclaimed under 
Law No. 11, 1881, or not, shall, for the purposes of this Act, be regarded 
as a farm, and it shall be competent for the Governor in Council to pro- 
claim certain areas within such commonages or lands to be infected, tlie 
owners of the cattle within such areas to be under all the obligations and 
penalties of this Act. 

3fi. — Destrnction of Caltle in Boroughs, — Any cattle destroyed under 
the authority of this Act within the boundaries of any borough, or town- 
ship proclaimed under Law No. 11, 1881, may be dealt with as the then 
existing laws or bye-laws of such borough or township may provide. 

37. — Introduction of Liungsich Cattle into Colony, — Any person 
bringing, or causing to l)e brought into the Colony, any cattle knowing 
them to be infected with lungsickness, or knowing that they have beim 
ino(‘ulated or drenched within six weeks previous to the date of the arrival 
of siu*h cattle in the ('/olony, shall for every such offence, on conviction, 
pay a fine not exceeding One Hundred Poiuids Sterling, or in default of 
pfAvment, be imprisoned for any period not exceeding six iiionths, and in 
addition shall be liable for damages caused by infection from such cattle, 
accruing within thirty days alter the date of such arrival. 

38. — Frohibiting Introdvrtiou of Cattle, — The Governor in Council 
may, by proclamation, prohibit the introduction into Natal of any cattle 
fiom any country in which lungsickness shall he prevalent. 

41. — Conf raven ions of Act, — Every breach of this Act, or any part 
thereof, and the omission to do any act, matter, or thing recjuired to he 
d( ne, and not so done, under ami in strict accordance Avith the provisions 
hereof, slmll he deemed and taken to be eontraven lions of this Act. 

42. — Penalties, — For any contravention of this Act for which no 
sipecial fine or other punishment is imposed, a fine may he inflicted, not 
exceeding, in each case, the sum of Twenty Pounds fSterling, or in default 
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of payment tlicreor to inijjrisoninent, witli or without hard labour, not 
exceeding three months. 

44. — Acf 'wns against Persons relying for iheir Authority on this Act, 
— An {u tion or proceeding shall not lie against any person acting or in- 
tending to act under the authority, or the execution or in pursuance of 
this Ai.i for any alleged irregularity or trespass or other act or thing 
done (vr omitted by him under this Aft, unless notice in WTiting (specify- 
ing the caus(‘ of the action or ]>roceeding, and the name and residence 
of the intending plaintitf or pros(*cutor, and of his attorney or agent in 
the matter) is given hy the intending plaintiff or proseeiitor to the in- 
tended (l(dendant one month at least before the eommencoinent of the 
aetion or proeeeding, nor unless the aetion or ])roeeeding is eonuneneed 
wdthin three months next after the act or tiling complained of it done or 
omitted, or in case of a eontinuaton of damage, wdthiii three months next 
after the doing of sucli damage has ceased. 

45. — General Plea Sufficient, — In any such action the defendant may 
plead generally that tlie act or thing complained of w'as done or oinitU‘(l 
by him wdien acting or intending to act under the authority or in the 
execution, or in the pursuance of this Act, and may giv(‘ all special nuitler 
in evidence. 

4(i. — Plaintiff restricied to his Notice, — On the trial of any such 
action the plaintiff shall not be permitted to go into tlic evidence of any 
cause of aetion ]iot stated in his notic(‘, 

47. — Tender of Amends or Payments into Court, — The plaintiff in 
any such action shall not succeed if tender of sufficient amends is made 
by the defendant before the commencement of the action: and in case no 
tender lia^? been made the defendant may, by leave of the Court in which 
the action is brought, at any time pay into the Court such sum of money 
as 1)0 tfiinks fit, -whereupon such proceeding and order shall he had and. 
made in and by the Court as may be had and made on the payment of 
money into Court in any ordinary action. 

•J3. — Powers, Bights, etc,. Additional to iho»e Conferred hy any 
other Law, — All powers, rights and remedies given by this Act shall be in 
addition to, and not in derogation of any other powers, rights and 
remedies conferred hy any other Law” or enaetmont, and all such powers, 
rights and remedies may be exercised and put in force in the same 
manner, and by the same authority as if the Act liad not been passed. 

49, — Prosecutions not to A ffect Civil Bvnedy, — A proceeding or con- 
Ticiion for any act punishable under this Act, or under any order, rule or 
regulation made pursuant to this Act, shall not affect any civil remedy 
to wliioh any person aggrieved by the Act may be entitled. 
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Sclivdnie 

I certify that a herd of (^date nutnbcr) (*attle helong- 

iiig to on the farm in \V}ir(i 


<.'cunty of are infected with iLingiiickne.-s, and 1 hereby 

grant to the j^aid license to keep tlie same tor tliree months 


from dale, for tiie purpose of complying with the conditions of Sections 
8. Ik and lu of Act No. 30, 181)<. as amended by Act No. 15, 1901, as 
endorsed hereon. 

Dated this day of 19.... 


Insi^eetor. 


ticked (lie C.** 

£ s. d. 

1. C/alves under twelve months 5 0 0 

2, Yearlings (Oxen and Heifers) 7 0 0 

.3. Two-year-olds (Oxen and Heifers) 9 0 t> 

4. Cows and Heifers, three-year-olds and upwards 11 0 0 

5. Oxo*n and Bulls 11 0 0 


Act Xo. 15 , 1901 . 

nwend the Lungsiclness Act of 1S97.' 

G. (Utmpcrisaiion . — In the event of an animal being destnyved by 
the order of a Oovernnient AYterinary Surgeon or Inspector under the 
provisions of Section 4 of this Act, compensation shall be payable to the 
owner of such animal at the rates set forth in the Schedule A of this Act: 
Provided that in the ease of the owner being guilty of any neglect in 
foiling to report or of any undue delay in reporting an outbreak, no such 
compensation shall be payable. 


• As amendf*H by Sec. 8 of Act No. 15, 1907. Schedule A I Ikivc oniitti d as it 
consists only of the numbers and titles of Laws repealed by the present Act. 

** As amended by Act Xo. 27, 1903. 

tThe amendments have been dulv made, and it is c^ccordingly only necessary to 
reproduce here Section 6 and the Schedule referred to therein. 
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Schedule A. 

£ s. d. 

Yearling oxon^ up to 2 0 0 

Yearling heifer?*, up to 3 0 0 

1hvo-year-ol(l oxen, up to 3 0 0 

Two-vcar-old heifers, up to 4 0 0 

Three-year-old oxen, up to 4 0 0 

Thrt‘e-Tear-old heifers, up to 5 0 0 

(^ows, 4-8 years, with calves, up to 7 10 0 

Cows, 4-8 years, without calves, up to (>10 0 

Oxen, over 4 years, up to 7 0 0 

Cows, 8-12 years, with calves, up to 0 0 0 

Old cows, with calves, up to 3 0 0 

01(1 cows, without calves, up to 4 0 0 

Hulls, under 4 years, up io 3 0 0 

Bulls, over 4 years, up to 4 0 0 


TV.— BTXDERPEST. 


[ I-AWs. — Act ,40, 1898; Act 28, 1903. i 


Elulei* the former of the two Acts notinl ahove' the sale of cattle 
is taken to imply a warranty against rinderpest, hut iliis provision docs 
not apply to pound sales. Act \o. 28 of 11)03 ])rovid(‘S for the isolation 
ami ino(ailation of infected or in-conta(/t animals, at t/ie (xi^onse of the 
<»wner. This Act als(» ('ontains provision in regard to cattle sales on 
similar lines to tliose of Act No. 40, 1808. 


Act ]Sro. 28 , 1903 . 

nude Special Provision in regard io ihr Disea^^e Jinown Binder- 

pcstP 

1. — Isolation' and Innculaiion of Infected, or Jn-cordaci Animals, 

If any Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector shall liave reason to be- 
liove that any cattle are infected with the disease known as Kinderpest, 
or have been in contact with an animal so infveeted, or have otherwise 
been exposed to the risk of infection, lie shall be empowered to direct that 
such cattle he isolated and properly inoculated. 
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2. — A I Owner' a Expense , — The owjier or, in liis abEicnee, the person 
Jjaving charge of any cattle shall be bound to carry out, at his own ex- 
jpeiise, such isolation and inoculation. Jf he shall fail to do so lortli- 
v/ith, the Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector may have the isolation 
and inoculation carried out at the expense of the owner, or failing him, 
f he person in cliargc. 

3. — Hxcrclxe of Autliorltp hij other Officers , — If no V'eterinary Sur- 
geon or Stock Jnsp(M;tor be immediate ly available, the powers under this 
Act 3i)ay be exercised by a Magistrate or by an oflicer of Police not being 
below the rank ol* Sergeant. Such Magistrate or Police ofliter shall, how- 
^CNcr, take immediate steps to infojtn the District Veterinary Surgeon or 
Stock .Inspector, wlio sliall as soon as possible attend in person.. 

4. — Mode of Inoculation . — The inoculation ot' any animal under this 
Act must in the first instance be ctfected with glycerinated bile or serum, 
and Slid] inoculation must be to the salisfactioii of ‘an ofTicor of tho 
Vettu’inary J )e])arlmcul, and as often as may in the opinion of that olficor 
h.‘ necessary. Jhnv bile may ]>e used for second and subAfqiicni inocula- 
tions, if so desiri'd, but tin day.< at least mii^t elapse before the second 
iiiceuiation. 

5. — liepnlations . — Tlie Uovernor in (’onndl juay from lime to time 
anake regulations for carrying out the ohjccts of this Act. 

t ). — offences and Pcfndties , — Atiy person who shall contravene thi;^ 
Ai‘t. or a regulation thereunder, or wiio sjiall disobey or disregard any 
lawful order made by a person having authojity. shall be liable, on con- 
vii lion before a Magistrate, to a fine not exeeiding .Fifty .l\anuls Sterling, 
with the allernatixo of imprDonment, with or \sithoul hard iaboni*, for 
any term not exceeding three months. 

''i.— Order for Paifmcnt of Expenses. — TIc' 'Magistrate, wlien giving 
judgment upon any such (‘barge, may al.so make an ord(‘r for i!ie payment 
of any expenses of isolaticm or inoculation to which the accused person 
may liave b(‘come liable as aforesaid. 

8. — Cattle Sold at Pnldic And ion to he Warranted . — Whenever any 
cattle shall be sold at any public amdinii, or by tlio market-master at any 
public market, the am lioiu'or t r market-master sViall lx* bound to warrant, 
and shall be di^eiued to have warraided, all and every cattle to be free from 
rinderpest, and if any such cattle sliall die of, or exhibit symptoms <'f 
being infected with, such disease within eight days from dale of sale, ex- 
clusive of such day, the auctioneer or market-master may he sued under 
such implied warranty for restitution of the price paid for such diseased 
cattle. 

9. — Liahiliiif of Vendor for Cous'fqucnl Pamarfes, — If any p(U*son 
wlio shall purchase cattle at any public ainiion, or at any public market, 
•shall prove that ho has sustained damage from rinderpest wdn'ch may Imvo 
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broken out within eiglit days after tlie date of Biicli pnrellase in the* 
lierd which was in his possession at the time he bought such cattle, atul 
that any of the cattle so bought have shown symptoms of rindei^pest pre- 
vious to any animal belonging to the said’ herd showing such symptoms,, 
and if it shall be proved that the vendor was aware, or had sutB(*ient 
opportunity to be aware, that any cattle were so diseased, or had been 
running amoing cattle so diseased, at or within one month previous to the 
time of sale, then such vendor shall be liable to make good all loss or* 
damage which the purcliaser may have sustained by reason of smdi diseased 
cattle so purchased communicating such disease to cattle the property of 
the purchaser. 

10. — Warranty by Vendor in Private Safes . — In all private sales of 
cattle the vendor shall be deemed to have warranted the same, and shall 
be in all respects liable under such implied warranty as if such cattle had^ 
been sold at a public sale unless it shall have been otherwise stipulatec^ 
and agreed in writing between the vendor and purchaser, or their agents. 

11. — In Suit for Damages Purchaser to Prove Precautions Tahen . — • 
It shall be incumbent on the purchaser,, when sueing for damages, to sliovv 
that he has taken precaution to prevent the spread of rinderpest amongst 
his herd as soon as he saw any symptoms that such disease had broken 
'out amongst the said purchased cattle, and that Ite had with that view taken’ 
<‘avt, as far as possible, to keep the said purchased cattle separate from 
the said heed after the discovery of such symptoms as aforesaid, and the 
oient to which such precautions shall have been taken shall be considered 
by the Court when awarding damages. 

12. — Conditions to be Observed for Action to he Sustained . — No 
action for restitution of the purchase price of any such purchased cattle* 
wluch may have shown symptoms of rinderpest, or for damages caused by 
such cattle communicating the disease, shall be sustained under the pro- 
visions of this Act unless within seventy-two hours of the first symptoms 
of rinderpest having been seen in the said cattle by the purchaser or any 
of his servants, the said cattle shall have l>een examined by two competent 
European witnesses, and unless notice that such symptoms have been seen 
has been given within seventy-two liours, as aforesaid, to the auctioneer 
or market-master or to the vendor. Such notice shall not be considered 
given iinless it shall have been delivered verbally, or by telegram, regie* 
tered letter, or by hand, at the usual residence or place of business of the* 
person for whom it is intended ; but if two competent European witnesses 
do not examine the said diseased cattle, as provided in this Action, the- 
said action shall be sustained if information that such cattle show* 
symptoms of Rinderpest shall have been delivered to the nearest Magis- 
tiate, lOovernment ¥etermary Sutton, or Stock Ihspeetor, within 
fieventy-two hours of such symptoms heTi% been seen as afdresaid/>bo^ 
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.shall cause the said cattle to be inspected, and if any of the said officers, 
or either of the said witnesses sludl Jiave reasonable cause to believe the 
said cattle to be alfected with Piiiderpest, such person sliaH <lestroy one 
of tJje said cattle, and shall examine it to ascertain more certainly wliclher 
it was affected witJi Jtindorpest; and if such person lind the said cattle to 
be so affected lie shall take the necessary steps to identify the said pur- 
(thased cattle and all other cattle in the ])ossession of the purchaser witli 
which such ])urchaBed cattle may liave been running, and the Courts wljcn 
awarding damages, shall lake into consideration all reasonable e\]amscs 
wJiich may have been incurred bv the purchaser or in his behalf in con- 
nection with such purchased cattle. 

13 . — Animals Diseases Act not Afecial , — .‘Nothing in this Act sliall 
be deemed to repeal any of the j)revisions of tlic Animals Diseases AA, 
1891. 


Act Xo. 40, 18!^S. 


1. — of (-'attic Implied Warranty against liindcrpest, — Wbcii- 
ever any cattle' shall be sold by private contract, }Mil)lic and ion, or by tii 3 
jnarket-inasicr at any publi(* market, the vendor, anctionet'r, or market- 
n\ast<‘r, as the case may be, shall, unless it be otherwise expn'ssly stipul- 
ated, either in the conditions of sale or by special agreement, in writing 
with the purchaser, be bound to warrant, and shall be deemed to have 
warranted, all sueli cattle to be free from tlie disease* of Ilinderpe^t, and 
if any such cattle shall die of or exliibit symptoms of being infecied with 
.Rindor])est within eight days from the date of sale, exclusive of sucli day, 
the vendor, auctioneer, or market-master may, in tlie absence of such 
es])e(‘ia! stipulation as alV)resai<l. be sued under sueli im]>1ied warranty for 
restitution of the price paid for such diseased cattle: Provided always, 
that the purchaser shall bo bound to use all reasonable means to keep the 
rattle isolated. 

2. — Forms, etc,, to he followed hy Vendee ^ — No action for restitu- 
tion of the purchase price of any such purchased cattle wliit*b may have 
shown symptoms of I?inderpest shall be sustained under tlie provi^ituis of 
this Act unless, within twenty-fonr hours of tlic first symptoms of Rinder- 
pest having been seen in the said cattle by the vendee or any of ])is 
servants, the said cattle shall have been examined by two witnes.ses, and 
unless notice that such symptoms have been soon has been given within 
twenty-four hours as aforesaid to the auctioneer or market-master or to 
the vendor. Such notice shall not be considered to have been given unless 
It shall have been delivered in writing at the usual residence of the 

for whom it is intended, if such residence he within twenty miles from. 
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ilie place where the cattle then are, or if such residence be at a greater 
.distance, unless the notice shall have been despatched through the post by 
legistered letter properly addressed to the residence of such person, or 
sl-.all have been despatched by telegraph where the telegraph is available. 

3 . — Act not to apply to Pound Sales or Cattle that have left the 
C(jlonij.~T\ie provisions of this Act shall not apply to sales of cattle by 
pDiindraasters under the provisions of any of the Pound Laws of the- 
Culony, nor to cattle which may have been sold and may have left the 
Colon}- during the said period of eight days referred to in Section 1 of' 
this Act, 

A.— Const ruction of dr/.— This Act and Act Xo. 38. 1801,*^ shall be 
cciistriied together as one Act. 


Y.^TrBEnCT^LOSTS. 


[Laws iSqo : Art 14, 1007 | 


The former of these Acts provides for tin* insptMd ion find examina- 
tion of cattle .arriving in Xntal hy sea wt^h n view t!> niTventinir tbe 
i’lf f*< dnetfon of fuheronlosis. All cattle, with tlic (‘xception of those eer- 
lidi'd hy veterinary officers approved of hy the Minister of Agricnltnre 
shall If rjiiarantinod and tested wilh tuhorcnlin, and animals found to 
have tiihoronlosis are to ho destroyed unless the owner wishes to re-shin 
them. These provisions do not apply to cattl(‘ imported solely for 
slaughter. Aei Xo. 14. 1007. amends and slightly extends the fore- 
going law. 


Act Xo 27, 1890. 


nroridp for the Tmprrtlon nnrl Eorainwation of Cottle nrrirmr/ m 
this Cdlony hy sen, and to prevent the Tnfrodurtiou of the Disease of 
Tuhercvlosi^/* 

1. — Meaning of ‘'Ca//Ze.’ — The word '‘cattle,” as used in this Act,. 
iihal] include all animals of the bovine tribe. 

2. — Importation of Cattle.— IS cattle shall be allowed to enter this 
Colony by sea or land except upon compliance with this Act.f 


* Included in Part i. of tbe present chapter, 
t As atnended by Sec 2 of Act 14, 1907. 
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3. — Examiners, — Ojie or more Veterinary Surgeons belonging to the 
Veterinary Department of the (Colonial Ciovernmeut, to be called 
^‘Examinej's/’ shall be appointed by the Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
as examiners for the purposes of this Act. 

Sections J 4 , 5 and 0 repealed by Act and the faUuwintj 

suhstiiuted therefor : — 

All cattle imported into Xatal by sea save those aceumpanied l.*y 
certificates gi\en by qualified Veterinary Officers approved of by tb,e 
Minister of Agriculture, shall upon tiieir arrival be quaraidiued until 
tested by tlie Examiner witli tuberculin, and shall not be released from 
such quarantine until the Examiner certifies them to be free from any re- 
action indicating their being infected witli tuhcreulosis in the form of 
till* sehedule to this Act. 

Cattle imported into Vatal over any inland border, may, at tlie dis- 
cretion of the Mini'^ter of Agrieulture, be required to be placed in quaran- 
tine at the ]>laee of entry, or upon their arrival at their destination, and 
there he tested with tulierculiri by an officer of the Veterinary l)(*pa]‘t merit, 
and slinll not he k leased from such quarantine until they Jire certified by 
sucli office!' to l»e free from any reaction indicating their being infected 
with tuIvuT'ulosis in the form of the schedule to Inis Act. 

7. — Oispnsaf of Cattle found to hare Tuhercnlosis. — In the event of 
any such animal proving to be affected with tlie disease of tiilKuvulosis it 
shall not l)e removed alive from the quarantine station, but shall bo de- 
stroyed then*: Provided that the owner may in cases of animals imported 
b} sen have the option of returning or re-shipping the animal, in which 
case it shall be taken direct from the quarantine station to the vessel.* 

8. — Disposal of Carcass. — ^The carcass of an animal so destroyed may 
be disposed of in such a manner as the owner may think fit: Provided that 
if the officer sliall consider that the fle'sh is unfit for food, it shall not 
b'? disposed of for sneli purpose. 

9. — Expense in he Borne hy Owner , — All expenses of inspection, 
quarantine, destruction, and otherwise shall be borne by the owner of the 
cattle. 

^2. — Obliyation to comply with Buies. — All owners or persons having 
charge of cattle brought to this Colony by sea or land shall comply with 
the obligations of this Act, and shall obey all lawful orders of the ex- 
aminer or quarantine officer, and all rules made as aforesaid: and for 
any disobedience or wilful disregard of such obligations, orders, or rules, 
they shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding Twenty Pounds Sterling, 
to he recovered in the Court of a Magistrate by the Principal Teierinary 
or any proper officer of his Department.* • 

*As Amended Hv Sec. 4 of Act No. 14, 1907. 

* •As amended by Sec. 5 of Act No. 14, 1907. 
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13. — Cattle Imported for Slanghier, — Tlie foregoing provisions of 
tins Act shall not apply to cattle imported solely for the purposes of 
slaughter, provided that before being landed they shall be inspected by 
the examiner, and the owner or the importer shall sign and deliver to the 
examiner an undertaking to the effect that none of such animals shall be 
used or disposed of for breeding or for any other purpose than for 
slaughter for food. 

14. — Offences. — Any person who shall give a false undertaking, or 
who shall use or dispose of any such cattle otherwise than for slaughter, 
shall, for every animal so used or disposed of or referred to iu the under- 
taking, he liable to the like penalties as are hereinbefore provided. 

, Schednle.^ 

Aet Xo. 27, 1899. 

Xo 

Date 

I hereby certify that I have applied the tnherculhi test to 


the property of imported 

by the ship and doihire the 


same to he free from any reaction indicating tlie existence of the disease 
of Tuberculosis. 

Signed 

Examiner. 


Act Xo. 14, 1907. 

^‘To amend Art No. 27, JSifO, enf Unled Art to provide for tlie inspection 
and examination of rattle arriving in this Colony hy sra,. and to pre- 
vent the introduction of the disease of Tuherculosis/ 

1. — Construction) — This Act shall be read and construed together 
with Act Xo. 27, 1899, hereinafter called the principal Act. 

6. — Inspection and Branding of Slaughter Cattle. — Any cattle which 
may have been allowed to land under the 13th Section of the principal 
shall be inspected and branded with a suitable brand decided upon by the 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon, and shall be slaughtered within a period 
of one calendar month from the date of landing in the Colony. 

In the case of cattle so imparted coming from countries where tuber- 
culosis is known to exist such cattle shall be quarantined until slaughter 
and their carcases or any part thereof shall not be removed until they 
have been passed, as fit for human consumption, by a Oovemment 
Veterinary SuTgeom \ 

*Keferi^ to Iyi amended 4. 5 and 6. 

have carried alt amendments made in the prlnctpa) Act and it U 
therefore ■<miy necessary 'to hew '''iSec^ ' 6. ' 
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If any such cattle are not slanglitered within one inontli, or witliin 
siieli longer period as may be granted by the Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon, tlie owner shall be lial>le in respect of each animal to a penalty 
as provided in Section 12 of the principal Act. 


VI.— GLANDKIbS. 


[Law. -Ajt 27, 

Act \o .27 of 1S98 obliges own.^rs of animals siispoctcd to be in* 
footed with glanders to isolate the animals and witliin 48 Icairs report 
Tl*e matter to their neigh])Ours and to tJie Magistrate, Stock Insp^rtoi* or 
''cierinary Surgeon of the District. Tlie diseased animals nmsi not !)o 
removed whilst they are under treatment. Destruction of the animals 
mao b(‘ ordered hy the Vei(‘rinarv Department. Tn-eontaet animals are 
to he isolate*! I)V order of the Veterinary 1 h'pailment. Hotel keepers who 
knowingly |>ennit the stahling on their premi'ses of any infected animal, 
ov wl.o may discover after stahling, that the animal is infected, and wdio 
do not have such stable properly cleaned and pitrified, are liable to a 
]>enaUy. 


Act No. 27 , 1898. 

inalr hviter j)rorkiori for Preventing the Spread af the Disease called 

GlandersP* 

2. — hfierpreiaiion . — In this Act the word ‘'‘anirnaP includes ail 
animals of the following classes: horse, mule, donkey. '‘Veterinary Sur- 
geon’' or “Stock Inspector,*’ unless the context shows a different meaning, 
jueans a Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector employed in the Depart- 
ment of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 

3. — Report of Disease to be made by Stock Owner . — It shall be the 
duty of every person being the owner, or having the charge or custody of 
an animal suspected of being infected with, or showing symptoms of, the 
disease known as Glanders, to isolate the said animal, and within forty- 
eight hours of such disease manifesting itself to give information to his 
immediate neighbour or neighbours, and to the Magistrate, Stock In- 
spector, or Veterinary Surgeon of his district. Such Magistrate or In- 
spector of Stock shall at once inform the Veterinary Surgeon of tlie dis- 
trict, who shall immediately proceed, on receipt of such information, to 
inspect and examine the case. 

♦See part vli. of tjits chapter, .Act 16. iqo6, tn reg-ard to the application of the 
' Qkilders Act in certain particulars to Epizootic Lymphangitis. 
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4. — Diseased Animal not to he Moved, — It shall not be lawful for any 
person to ride, lead, drive, or otherwise conduct any animal infected or 
suspected of being infected with glanders, or about to be examined or 
treated for tlie said disease; but the examination and treatment of any 
such diseased animal shall take place at or near to the place in which the 
disease shail have been first discovered, and in which place the animal 
sliall have been isolated. 

5. — Offence of Sending Diseased or Snspecied Animal hy ItaU. — Any 
person wlio shall send, or attempt to send, by railway any animal infected,, 
or wliifh he has reason to suppose is infected, with the disease called 
glauders, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling, or 
in default of payment to imprisonment, with or without tiard labour, for 
a period not exceeding one month. 

— Such Animal not to he sent to the Pound, — In no case shall any 
animal infected, or suspected of being infected, with the disease called’ 
Glanders be sent to any public pound, but it shall he isolated, together 
with any or all the other animals until such time as they have hoen ex- 
amined by a Veterinary Surgeon on the premises of the owner or person 
in wliose custody they are. .Any person, not being an owner, in whose* 
custody and on whose premises the said animals may be so isolated, shall 
be reiinhiirsed by the owner, and, failing the owner, by the Govemmeiil, 
for all necessary expenses he may be put to for feeding, securing, and 
taking charge of the said animals. 

7 . — Offence of Offering Diseased or Snspecied Animal for S(f{e. — Any 
person offering for sale, either pnldicly or privately, any animal infected, 
or which he has reason to believe may be infected, with Glanders, shall 
on conviction be liable to a fine not exceeding 'Fifty Pound'^ Sterling, and 
in default of payment to imprisonment for a period not exceeding three 
months. 

— Offence of talcing Infected Animal on Roads, Outspans, etc , — 
Any unauthorised person, whether the owner or not of any animal in-, 
fccted with glanders, who shall ride, lead, or drive, or otherwise? coiulucfc 
any such animal upon or along any public road, street, or thoroughfare, 
or into any common pasture land or any outspan place, shall incur, and 
become liable to, a penalty not exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling, and not 
less than Five Pounds Sterling, and in default of payment thereof to im- 
prisonment for any period not exceeding one month, unless he shall prove 
to the satisfaction of tbe Court Wfore w'hich the case shall be prosecuted 
that the said animal was, at the time and place charged, in the act of be- 
ing conducted to some particular adjacent place for the purpose of being 
destroyed. 

■, ^,i.r^Stray SsmreA for 'p^^ 
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eliall be lawful foi* any person who shall jind any animal infected, or sus-- 
peeted of being infected, with glanders, in or upon any public or private- 
road, street, or thoroughfare, or on common pasture laud or outspan place,, 
or running loose upon the place or ground of any person, and not in 
charge of any person, to secure sueli animal on the spot, if practicable, 
otherwise in some other place deemed more sui cable by such person, until 
it can be examined, as provided in the third section of tliis Act. 

10. — Report, Isolation, and Inspection. — It shall be lawful for any 
person who shall have secured any animal, as provided in the last preced- 
ing section, to report the same to the Magistrate, or to a Stock Inspector,, 
who will at once inform the Veterinary Surgeon. The said animal shall 
b( kept isolated and fed until the. decision of the Veterinary Surgeon shall 
be known regarding the disposal of such animal. 

11. — Powers of Vet. Surgeon or S.L to enter Stable to Inspect 
A n'unnls. — A A'eterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector shall liavo full power 
and authority to enter into any stable, or otlier building or ])lace in wln’ch- 
any animal infected, or suspected of being infected, with glanders is or* 
has been, for the purpose of inspecting any such animal, and if he think 
proper he may direct any animal to be isolated, with any precautions lie- 
may consider necessary. 

12. — Powers of Vet. Surgeon to apply Tests and ci/rnpel Isolation . — 
If, upon inspectioji of any animal, a Veterinary Surgeon is of opinio.u 
that it is infected with Glanders, he shall be empowered to apply a lest 
for t!ie juirpose of ascertaining whether it be so infected or not, and he* 
]uav order sucli animal to ]>e isolated, and to be submitted for furiber 
examination, as he may think proper. 

13. — Vet. may order Dcstniciion of Infected An’iinal. — If, upon any 
ariiination, a Veierinarv Surgeon finds that an animal is infected witln 

G!iinder.s, he shall liave full authority to order its destruction, and to en- 
force the execution of such order, 

14. — Examination of Carcase. — In the event of any animal being ‘de- 
stroyed by order of the Veterinary Surgeon as being infected with glanders,, 
the ow'iier may claim to have tlie carcase opened and examined in presence- 
of the Veterinary Surgeon and two or more disinterested persons. If the 
animal is found to have been infected wdtli Glanders, and the disease had 
openly manifested itself, at the time of the inspection by the A'eterinary 
Surgeon, then no compensation shall be claimable for the destruction of 
such animal. If the animal was so infected, but the disease did not be- 
ceme manifest until shown by a test applied by the Veterinary Surgeon, 
then compensation shall be paid out of tlie general revenue to the extent 
of two-thirds of the value of such animal : 

Provided that such compensation shall in no case exceed Twenty 
Tounds Sterling. If the animal bo proved not to have been infected with. 
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‘•Olanckra, iheu tlie coiupensatioji .shall be the Value of the animal im- 
Anedktel)^ before it was sUnighterech'but shall in.no ease exceed Thirty 
Pounds Sterling. The value of the animal so destroyed for which it is 
intended to claim compea|®ation, shall decided by two disinterested 
persons;, one of whom shall be appointed by the Veterinary Surgeon, and 
-one by the owner. 

Provided also that no eoinpensalion shall be claimable by the wwmn* 
ol; any animal wdiieh has been introduced into this Colony from the iicigli- 
bouring States or Colonies, or by sea within a period of six months prior 
‘tr» the application of the test as above provided for, and that, if called 
uiHHi to do so, it shall lie tvith the person claiming compensation to proAC 
to the satisfaction of the Minister of Agriculture that the animal was 
introduced prior to the said period of six months.*** 

15. — Isolation of ‘Hn~contacV^ Animals . — The Principal Yotorinarv 
Surgeon or other Veterinary Surgeon is hereby empowered to direct the 
isolation at such places as he may approve of any animals whieli lie shall 
be satisfied have been in contact with an animal infected with glanders for 
such period and under such restrictions as ho may deem necessary, 

16. — Burning or Burial of Carcases . — All animals which have died of 
danders, or have been destroyed either by the owner or otherwise, as lac- 
ing infected with Glanders, shall be immediately burned or bujied and 
well covered up by or at the expense of the owner, and at sucli }>laee or 
places as may be most convenient: Providied it be not within fifty yards 
of any dwelling-liouse, or within fifty yards of any stream: Provided fur- 
ther, that all animals which have died or have been destroyed within tlie 
boundaries of any borough or township shall be buried at such place 'yr 
places as may l)e fixed by the Corporation of such borough or the Local 
Beard of such township; and any person whose duty it shall be to bury 
such dead animal, and who shall refuse or neglect to do so, shall he liable, 
upon conviction, to a fine not exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling, and to have 
life said animal buried at his expense by order of the Magistrate. 

17. — Liahility of Hoiell^eepers for Stabling Infected Animals or ' 
Neglecting Precautions . — Any accommodation-house or hotelkeeper who 
shall knowingly stable, or permit the stabling on his premises of any 
horse, mule, or other animal which shall be infected with Glanders, or be 
suspected of being so infected, or who shall, after having stabled such 
animal, discover that it was so infected, neglect properly to clean and 
purify such stable and manger therein according to any rules which may 
'be made in terms of this Act, or who s^ll stable a horse or other animal 
of any visitor with any animal infected w4th glanders in the same stable 
or building, or udthout previbudy purifying and disinfecting, to the satis:- 

^Thts proviifO was adiki My Act No. iS 
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laction of the Veterinaiy Surgeon^ gueli stable and manger,. as aforesaid,, 
sl.'all, upon conviction before tlie Magista'ate,. be liable to a penalty not 
oirccodiiig Five Pounds Sterling. 

18. — Destruction of Infected Articles.^^fil clothing and utensils- 
whicli, in the opinion of a Veterinary Surgeon, art' likely to disseniiiiaie ' 
the disease known as Glanders shall bo destroyed or otherwise dealt with 
as (lii*eeted by the said Veterinary Surgeon. 

Ih. — Purification of Stables and Premises^— All stables and other* 
places in which animals infected with glanders have been stabled or kept 
sliall be dealt with by the Veterinary Department in such manner as to 
(‘usure their subsequent freedom from the disease. 

— Dufi/ of Person>f Keepifuj Animals io AJIoir Inspection, etc . — 
It slnill be the duty of all persons liaviiig the charge or custody of animals 
to allow and facilitate in every way the inspection, testing, and exainiua-- 
tion of all such animals, and to oIkw all lawful orders of a Stock Inspector 
or A'etei inarv Surgeon, and when so ordered, to destroy any animal, and. 
to buiy it promj>tly and with proper precautions. Any person wdio shall 
neglec't ov refuse to i)erform his duties under this section shall be guilty 
of a contravention of this Act, and shall, in addition to any other penalty,, 
bo liabh‘ to pay all expenses incurred through his neglect or disobedience 
in carrying out such orders. 

21i. — Offence of Knon'inghj AJ! owing an Infected or Suspected 
Anirnal to Strap, — If the owner of any ajiimal infected with, or showing 
the usual symptoms of (ilanders, ajid whicdi shall be found at large ani 
unsecured, as described in Sectioji q of this Act, shall be proved to liavo 
known or to have been informed that such animal was infected until. 
Glanders, or suspected to be so, and shall have refused or neglected t\o- 
isohite the said animal, or to act as required by this Act; he shall be 
guilty of a contravention of this Aet, 

22 . — Duty of Prix'ate Teterinary Surgeons to Report Suspicions 
Cases , — It shall be incumbent upon all private Veterinary Surgeons to 
report to the Principal A^terinary Surgeon of the Colony, or to the 
nearest Magistrate, Government A^'eterihary Surgeon, Stock Inspector, or 
Police Inspector, any case coming under tlieir notice which they may 
to !>e suspicious, in order that such case may be dealt with by the* 
Veterinary Department without delay, and any such case so reported to a 
Magistrate or otlier olBcer shall be at once brought under the notice of 
the Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 

24.^ — PunishmeMt of Confravenfions,~Any person contravening any' 
of the provisions of this Act or anv of the rules framed thereunder for 
no special penalty is provided, shall he liable to a penalty or fine* 
not exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling, or in default of pimnent to imprison-^ 
Vith or without hard labour, for a term not exc*eeding one month.- 
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VII,— EPIZOOTI-C LYMPHANGITIS. 


[Law.— A ct 46 , 1906 ] 


This Act extciids the provisions of the Glanders Act (^ee preceding 
.-section to the disease Epizootic Lymphangitis), with the provision that 
the A'eterinary Department may grant pennission to the owner of an in- 
contact animal to use the animal under certain conditions. In the case 
of destruction of an animal by order of the Veterinary Surgeon which 
.upon post-mortem examination is found not to have been infected with 
Epizootic Lymphangitis;, compensation not exceeding £30 is to be paid 
for the animal. 


Act Xo. 46, 1906. 

^^For prf/ventiiig the spread of the Disease hnowv os EpizooUc Lymphan- 

piV/s’.-’ 

1 . — Applleation of Glanders Act — The provisions of Act No. 27, 
1898, oiitituled Act “To make better provision for preventing the spread 
of the Disease called Glanders’^ shall apply to the disease known as 
Epizootic Lymphangitis in like manner as to Glanders, except so far ns 
they are varied by this Act, and subject to sucli exceptions the said A('t 
is incorporated with this Act.* 

2. — Open Quarauiinc of In-coniact Animals , — The following shall, 
for the purposes of this Act, be added to Section 11 of the (.Tlanders Act, 
1898 : 

The ATdorinary Surgeon or Stock Inspect dr may, in place of order- 
ing an in-eontact animal to be isolated, place it in open quarantine, with 
permission to the owner to use the animal provided that it is stabled no- 
wdiere else tlian at the place directed, and that it shall not be sold or 
passed into the keeping of any person otlier than the owner or person then 
having charge of it. He may also at any time add any other conditions 
to his order, and may revoke the order and direct the animal to be 
'isolated. 

He may also permit treatment to be carried out. if he consider it ad- 
visable, in respect of any animal affected with the disease. 

3. — Re Sec, 12 of Glanders Act , — Section 12 of the Glanders Act of 
1898, shall not be incorporated with this Act. 

4 . — Compensation for Destruction *^ — The following section shall, for 

the purposes of this Act, be substituted for Section 14 of the Glanders Act 
•of. 1898V ' , 

• The text of the fSlanders Act W® be found in .PaW Vf. of this Chapter (Act Koi 

1898.)' 
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In the event of any animal \yemg destroyed by the order of a 
Teterinary Surgeon as being infected with Epizootic Lymphangitis ' the 
■owner may claim to have the carcass examined in the presence of a 
A eterinary Surgeon and two or more disinterested persons. If the animal 
ds found to have been infected with Epizootic Ljftnphangitis no com- 
pensation shall be paid for its destruction. If the animal be proved not 
Ho baV^ been so infected, then compensation shall be paid out of tlio 
general revenue, in no case exceeding Thirty Pounds (£30) Sterling. 
The value of the animal so destroyed for which it is intended to claim 
compensation, shall be decided by two disinterested persons, one of wliom 
sl.all be appointed by the Veterinary Surgeon, and one by the owner. 


VIII.— SCAB. 


I Laws. — L aws 48. 1S87 ; .Act 19 1906.) 


Under Law 48, 1S8T, inspectors of sheep may be nppi>inted, whose 
duty it will be to inspect each flock in his district at least once every 
four montlis. The owners of infected flocks are to be granted their 
license to keep such sheep for the purpose of cleaning them in the 
manner prescribed. The license is to ])e rencAved for a further period of 
two months and the renewal coniiiiucd at light intervals until such time 
as they arc clean. Everv person Avho hecMmies possessed of a flock of 
sheep is to report the fact to the 1 11 spec lor of liis district; ho must also 
register at the Magistrate's oflice the brand which he proposes using. 
Tm brand 0(1 sheep running on Crown lands, native locations or com- 
monages are liable to bo impounded. Every owner of sheep which bc- 
enine inftM ted with scab must report tlio fact to the Inspector. There 
is a special provision in the law for dealing with infected sheep straying 
or intermixing with other flocks. 

The importation of infected sheep and the movement of sheep across 
the border, are provided for in Sections 14 to 20. 

Act Xo. 10 of 190G empowers the fJovernor to authorise the entry 
of slieep into Xatal from other parts of South Africa. 


Law Xo. 48, 1887. 

*'To repeal and re-enacl with amendwenis the Late Ko. 7 2, 1SS2. caHinled 
Law ^To repeal and re-enact with amendments Law .Vo. QG, 7S7S, 
entitiiled "Law for the better prevention of the Disease in Sheep 
called Scah/ ** 

Short Title: ‘The Scab Law, 1887.’* 

1,— [Repeal of Law Xo. 12, 1882,] ’ 
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2, — Appoinlmeni of hupeclon . — The Governor in Council may from, 
time to time appoint an Inspector or Inspectors of Sheep for this Colony^ 
or for anv district thereof, and may from time to time remove or dismiss 
such Inspector or Inspectors; and every person so appointed shall hase' 
full power at any time to inspect any sheep within this Colony, or the 
district tliereof for which he shall be appointed, wherever such sheep may 
Ik" kept, driven, or dena^t”’'o<l. shall have, exercise, and discharf^c 
witliin this Colony, or the district thereof for which, he shall he 
appointed, the several powers, authorities, and duties herein- 
after mentioned : and if any person shall refuse to allow any In- 
spector to enter upon his land, pasturage, or premises, or to examine any 
slieep belonging to him or in his care or possession, or shall attempt to 
impede or hinder any Inspector from examining such sheep, or shall not 
when required by any Inspector render him every reasonable assistance, 
or after demand made by the Inspector, shall fail to collect and produce 
to him within reasonable time his flock of sheep, such person shall, on 
ccnviction before any Resident Magistrate, forfeit and pay any sum not 
exceeding Ten Pounds for each offence. 

8 . — Duties of Inspectors , — It shall be the duty of each Inspector ap- 
pcinted under this Law to visit each flock in his district at least once in. 
four months.* In the event of any flock being declared by such Inspector 
to be infected with the disease called Scab, the owner of such flock sluiil 
be granted a license, conform, as near as may be, to the form of license 
set forth in the Schedule hereto marked 1), to keep such sheep for a period 
of two months for the purpose of cleaning (lie same. Every such license 
shall contain a condition that the sheep thereby licensed shall be properly 
dipped a certain number of tinjes, the first dipping to be made within 
twenty days from the date of such license, and the owncm shall he required’ 
to satisfy the Inspector that every sheep so licensed 1ms been properly 
dipped as required by the license. At the expiry of such license the In- 
spector shall re-inspect such flock, and should the same be still infected' 
with Scab, the license may be renewed for a further period of two montiis,. 
and the Inspector shall i?epeat his inspection every two months until such 
flock is found clean Every renewed license shall contain requii*ements 
as to dipping similar to those contained in the first license. The first 
license shall be given free of charge, for the second a penalty of Three: 
Pounds shall be charged, akd for every subsequent renewal of the license 
a penalty of until the fle^k is clean. And eypry owner who shall 
neglect or refuse to carry oiit the conditions of any such liceme shall, on 
conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding £5 for the first offence, £1^^^ I 
.for' the second 'offence; ^anjd''£J5 'for any ';eufes6qU0nt 
lioweyer, tliat’it^^ali 'be;Iawful for: 
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extend the period xo: dipping any slieep so licensed, whenever it may ap- 
pear to him that sucii dipping at the times required by the license would 
h(j dangerous or injurious to such sheep. All payments in respect ol 
renewals of licenses shall be made to the Inspectors for the respective dis- 
tricts, and if not paid within thirty days from the date of any such re- 
newal sliall he recoverable by them in the Courts of the Kesident Magis- 
irate'" having jurisdiction in sucli districts. Any sheep so licensed shall, 
whenever grazing upon unfenced land be attended by a shepherd, and for 
every hri'n^h of thi^ provision the owner shall, u})on conviction, forfeit a 
sum not exceeding £5. 

5 . — Possrsswn of Sheep to he Tie ported to Inspector . — It shall be the 
duty of e\ery person who may he, or ma.y become, possessed of a flock of 
sloop, to report tlie circumstance to the Inspector of his district within 
one month from tlie date of the commencement of this Law, or within 
one numtli from the date of his becoming possessed of a flock of sheep, 
a? the case may be, and at the same time to notify to the Inspector, in 
writing, the name of his farm and the number and brand of his sheep: 
rrovided, that Native owT.ers may give notice verbally. Any owner 
noglcciing to give such notice, or knowingly make a false return, shall 
forfeit, on (‘onviction. any sum not exceeding £.5. 

(5 . — Owner of Infected Sheep to give Notice . — It shall be the duty 
of every owner of slieep Mdiich are or may become infected with tlie disease 
called Scab, to give notice in writing at once to the Inspector of his dis- 
trict, and to every occupier of adjoining land who may possess a flock of 
sheep; and any owuier of infected sheep neglecting or dela3ing to give 
such notice, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding Twenty-five Pounds. 
And the Inspector, on receiving such notice, as aforesaid, shall thereupon 
issue, in manner and form afore-aid, a license to keep the infected sheep 
for the purpose of cleaning the same. 

7. — Return to he Made to Inspector . — Every owner of sheep within 
this Colony shall, whenever thereunto required by a notice in writing to 
be personally delivered to such owner, or left at his usual or last known 
place of abode in the said Coloiiy, fill up a printed form in terms of 
Scliedule hereunto annexed, marked A (which shall be supplied to liim 
by the Inspector), containing a correct account of all the sheep in his 
possession or custody, w-ith the marks and brands of such sheep, and de- 
liver the same, or cause the same to be delivered by post or otherwise to 
the Inspector. And if any stioh owmer shall not, ’within thirty days after 
the delivery or leaving of such notice, deliver such aeconnt, he shall for- 
feit ^nd pay, for every siibh offence, a sum not exceeding Five Pounds. 
And any person knowingly giving a false return to the Inspector shall be 
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fined a sum not less than Two Pounds nor more than Ten Pounds: Pro- 
vided that with respect to Natives it shall be sufficient that such notice 
shall be given and account rendered verbally. 

8 . — Compulsory Branding . — ^Every owner of slieep slialb within one 
month after becoming possessed of sheep, or after this Law comes into 
operation, if not already registered, register or cause to be registered at 
the office of the Resident Magistrate in and for the district in which the 
sheep are depasturing, a description of the mark or brand wliieh the pro- 
prietor of such sheep uses or purposes to use in marking or branding his 
sheep. Every owner now, or hereafter, of sheep above the age of six 
months kept or depastured on any land, shall cause all such sheep to be 
marked or branded with such mark or brand as aforesaid, not less than 
three inches in length, in a conspicuous way, with pitch, paint, or some 
suitable composition, and if any two proprietors of sheep have similar 
brands, the Inspector may require any owner of any such sheep to alter 
the brand or mark to prevent mistakes and confusion. And every owner 
who shall refuse or neglect to register or deliver such description in 
manner aforesaid, or to brand such shoe]) and keep them conspicuously 
branded, or to alter the brand when required by the Inspector ns afore- 
said, shall, on conviction, forfeit and pay a <?um not less than Two Pounds 
nor more than Ten Pounds for every conviction: Provided that there 
shall bo an interval of not less than one month hetwoen any two con- 
victions. And it shall he lawful for the Resident Magistrate to refuse to 
register a l)ran(l which shall have been already adopted and registered hv 
or for another sheep-owner; and a duly registered and authorised brand 
•or mark shall constitute prima facie evidence of ownership of any shov^p 
for the purpose oi this law. 

9. — Impounding of Unhranded Sheep running on certain Lands . — 
Every Inspector or flock-master shall he authorised and empowered to 
impound unhranded sheep found running on any Crown Lands, Native 
lioeation, or Commonage, in any caSvO where no one shall bo found to 
claim the same. 

The owner of any such impounded sheep who may desire to release 
them, shall make application to the Resident Magistrate, and shall furnish 
to him a writing supplied by the poundmaster giving particulars of 
•such sheep, and such Resident Magistrate, upon being satisfied as to the 
•ownership of such sheep, shall impose a sum not exceeding £5 by way of 
penalty, upon payment .whereof ho shall make an order for the delivery 
of such sheep to the owner, who shall he required to pay pound fees 
therefor before delivery. 

10. — Destruction of Dnbrarvded Infected Sheep Straying or Inter- 
ftnting with other Fhcls.—U any straying or trespassing sheep infected 
with Scab, which are nnhraaacled, shall be found straying on any private 
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land, or intermixed with any flock of sheep which are clean within tlie 
meaning of this Law, it shall be lawful for the owner of such land or 
flock, or his authorised agent, upon the authority of the Inspector, or, iji 
the absence of the Inspector, upon the recommendation in writing of two 
neighbouring sheep-farmers first obtained, to destroy such sheep so in- 
fected, provided they do not exceed ten in number; and, in the event of 
the Inspector not being present, the owner or persons causing such sheep 
to be de8tro3^ed shall forthwith report the fact to the said Inspector, wlio 
shall forthwitli report the same to the Resident Magistrate of his County 
or Division. But otherwise, and also in case such sheep shall exceed ten 
in number, then the owner of the land upon which, or of the flock into 
which, they have so strayed or intermixed, shall be empowered to at once 
dip and clean such sheep, and such sheep, after being so cleaned am* 
dipped, shall be sold by auction; the proceeds of such sale, after deducting 
expenses, to be devoted, first, towards the indemnrificatio(n for damage 
done, and payment of the expenses of the owner of the land or of such 
t!o(*k BO injured by their trespass, and the overplus, if any there be, to be 
paid into the Colonial Treasury: Provided that such sale shall not b(‘ 
made without tlio authority of the Inspector of the district, nor until after 
fourteen days’ notice of such sale has been given in the Government 
Gazeiie, And provided that such dipping shall not he carried out without 
ilio autliority of the Inspector, or, in the event of his absence, without the 
v/ritten reeoinniendation of two neighbouring sheep-farmers. All such 
pr<iceedings taken in the absence of the Inspector shall he reported to th.c 
Inspector by tlie ovrncr or person causing such sheep to he dipped, and 
Ihe Inspector sliall report the same to the Resident Magistrate. And in 
case siudi infected sheep are branded, and thtir owner he known to tlio 
owner of the land, or of the flock into which they have strayed or int?r- 
anixed, then and in that case the owner of such straying or tresj)assing 
sheep shall he lia])le to all the expenses of dipping and cleaning of tlie 
flocks infeeded by their trespassing and intermixing, and for any and all 
damages and expenses occasioned thereby; such damage to l)e assessed by 
two neighbouring slieep-farmers, one to be chosen by each party, these two 
having power to choose a third as umpire ; hut should the owner of the 
*diseased sheep refuse or neglect to choose an appraiser, then both sliall 
be chosen by the injured party: Provided that such damages are claimed 
'Within three months from the date of trespass : And provided further tliat 
notice in writing of such trespass of infected sheep shall he given as soon 
as possible thereafter to the owner thereof ; but if the owner of such tros- 
passing sheep shall not be known to the injured party, notice thereof shall 
tie given by the^ Resident Magistrate of the County in the Gorcrnnicjit 
gazette; and if within one month after the publication of such notice the 
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«l)cep Hliall not be claimed, then it shall be lawful to proceed in the same* 
way as in tlie case of those found without a brand. 

11. — ^Ivunitu! of ^"Infected FlockJ" — If in any proceedings under 
tliis Law, any one sheep in a flock is proved to be infected with the 
disease called S(*ab, all tlie sheep in such dock shall he deemed and taken 
to he so infected. 

12, — Movement of Sheep Infected or Dressed for Scab , — If any shee|K 
which sliall he or shall have been infected wdtli or dressed for the said 
diseas(‘ within a period of tliree months, shall, without the authority in 
V riling of an Inspector, he removed from any land upon which they shall 
have heen kept or depastured, and driven upon or along any road, oi- 
u]‘on, over, or across any land in this Colony not being in the actual oo 
ci. pat ion of tlie owner of siK'h sheep, and siicli road not being within the- 
honndarios of the land in the actual occupation of such owner as afore- 
said, the owner of such shoe}) shall bo liable to pay a pemilty of not less 
than Five Pounds, nor more than Fifty Pounds. And no Inspector shall 
grant an authority in writing as aforesaid unless lie shall have satisfied 
himself, by personal inspection or otherwise, that such sheep are free from 
tlie said disease, or unless the owner shall deliver a declaration to him, 
pi od iously made and subscribed by such owner before some Justi(*e of the 
Peace (which declaration smdi Justice is hereby required to take), that 
such owner believes the sheep iiiiended to bo removed to he tlion free fr(»m 
disease, and such authority in writing shall remain in force for a period 
not exceeding ten days: and the Inspector granting such authority in 
writing sliall at once notify in writing to the Inspector into whose district 
the sheep may he removed the fact of his having granted such authority 
in writing. 

13. — Sheep may he Sold under Certain Conditions, — ^If any person 
against whom any proceedings may be taken under this Law as the owner 
of any slieep shall deny that he is the proprietor thereof, or that ho has 
any right, title, or interest in such sheep, or if it shall be uncertain wlin 
is flic jiroprietor of any sheep in respect of which any proceedings for the 
recovery of a penalty may have heen i^tituted under this Law, or if the 
person against whom any owner of any i^ieep and against whom any order 
for the payment of any penalty has been made, shall not within three 
flays after the making of such order pay the amount so awarded against 
him together with the costs, then and in any such case any Resident 
Magistrate may make an order for the sale of such sheep or so many of 
them as may appear to be necessar>^ in respect of which such penalty has 
been imposed; and such penalty and the costs attending the recovery 
thereof shall be'^paid out of the proceeds of such sale, and the surplus, if 
;iiny, shall be paid to the proprietor of such SJbeep if claimed within three 
niontlis from the day of mqh sale; but if not claimed^ it shall he paid into 
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the Colonial Treasury. But no such order as last aforesaid shall affect or 
;alter the liability of any owner who may be convicted under the provisions 
of this Law. 

14. — Penalty for Jmporiation or Introduction of infected Sheep- 
except in Compliance with Law, — Any person who shall import or intro- 
duce by land into this Colony, save as is liereinafier provided for in this 
Law, any sheep, and shall cause or suffer it or them to leave the port 
where landed in this Colony, or the station at which tiiey were introduced, 
over the boundary into this Colony, at any place otlier tlian tliose defined 

this Law and by the regulations to be made tlierounder shall, upon 
convietion, forfeit any sum not exceeding Fifty ]^)^lllds.* 

[This Section applies to all sheep except those imported by sea or 
•exempted by Sec. 30 of this Law. — Act Xo. 19, 1900.] 

15. — Esdahlishmeui of Dippiny Stations. — There shall be establislied 
at Van Keenen’s Pass, on the Drakensberg; De Jager's Drift, on the 
Buffalo Itiver; and Hancock’s Drift, on the Umzimkulu Piver, and at 
such other places as the Covcriior in Council may, in his discretion, see 
fit to appoint, ports of entry lor sheep imported into this Colony, and at 
each such port of entry there shall be a dipping tank or tanks, together 
with the necessary appliances, for tlie dipping of all sheep for which per- 
mission in tenns of Schedule B liereunto annexed, to cross the boundary 
hereinbefore mentioned shall be requested.** 

16. — Appointment of Inspectors at Crossing Places. — Jt shall he law- 
ful for the Governor in Council from time to time to appoint an In- 
spector or Inspectors, wJio shall reside at any crossing places wliicli may 
be hereafter fixed npon, and* w*lio shall carry out the provisions of this 
Law as regards all sheep travelling across tlie Ijoundary at the places of 
crossing aforesaid, and shall porfonn sueli otlier duties as may from time 
t3 time be assigned to him or them by the Govoruoj’ in Council. Tlie said 
Inspector so appointed may from time to time be disrnissedi by the 
Governor in Council. Any person who shall in any way impede or liind.'r 
any such Inspector or Insiiertors from examining such sheep, or from 
hranding or dipping the same, or who shall not, when required liy any 
such Tn.spector, render eveiy reasonable assistance, shall he liable to the 
same penalty ns is fixed for a contravention of the Second Soeiioii of i]r,^ 
Law. 

* As amended by Sec, of AcT 19, 1906. 

** This Section has been amended by Act No. 21, 1895;. which enacts that: - 
Whenever it shall appear to th«* Governor-in-Conncil advisable in the public intciests. 
on the occasion of any approachinQ- Aifriculturel Show, Exhibition, or the like, to be 
held either in this Colony or elsewhere in South Africa, the said Governor-in-Council 
may relax the provisions of Law No. 48 1887, in so far as they require the dipping^ of 
sheep imported or broutjfht into this Colony and may order and determine that the said 
Law shall to that extent he suspended, and the requirement of dipping: sheep on being: 
imported or brought into tbi.s Colony dispensed with in such manner and for such period 
and for such purposes and under such conditions and precautions as may appear 
advisabV, and may be directed by the said Governor-in-Council, “ 
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17. — Inspectors may Brand and Dip Sheep. — Upon application made 
by an owner of sheep for that purpose, it shall be the duty of the In- 
spectors to cause the sheep in respe^ Of which such application shall have 
bt(*n made, to he branded with the registered mark of IJie owner, and alsc 
with a Government brand, and to be properly dipped in the dipping tank 
01 tanks established under the Fifteenth Section hereof; and it shall be* 
lawful for the Inspe(?tors to charge for such branding and dipping, fees at 
the rate of not less than One Penny nor exceeding One Penny-halfpenny 
l>er liead for every sheep so branded ani dipped.* 

18. — Branded and Dipped Sheep not to Leave Station without Per- 
mil , — tnienever such sheep as aforesaid shall have l)een branded and 
dip[K?d, they shall not be permitted to leave any such dipping station 
without a permit having been issued, in terms of Schedule B hereunto 
fir.nnexed, by the Inspector. xVnd each Inspector granting sucli permit 
shell at once advise the Inspector of the district to which any such sheep* 
are travelling of the granting of such permit. Such permit shall endure 
for ten days, to enable the sheep to reach their destination, and such sheep 
sliall from that time he under the sui>ervision of the Inspector of the 
district, who shall thereupon issue to the owner or person in charge of 
the sheep a certificate as iif Schedule C hereunto annexed, and the said' 
sheep shall thereafter be deemed to have been legally brought into the* 
district. 

19. — Sheep Arriving from Over the Border to he Dipped. — All sheop^ 
brought into this Colony over its borders shall upon arrival at their 
destination be dipped once, if certified by the Inspector of that district as 
free from Scab; if otherwise, they sliall be twice dipped, in manner as^ 
provided in SectioQ 3; the first dipping to be made as soon as possiblOv 
and the second dipping within twenty days thereafter. AJny breach of 
this clause shall be punishable by a fine of not less than £5 and not ex- 
ceeding £20 for each offence. 

[Notwithstanding the provisions of this Section, ‘‘it shall be lawful 
for the Governor to authorise the entry of sheep into this Colony from all 
or any of the Colonies of South Africa without the necessity of dipping- 
siich sheep, subject to such conditions ijs may be contained in regulationsr 
to be made by the Gov^rllcr in that behalf. Any such authority may at 
any time be suspended or revoked by the Governor.^^ — Sec. 1, Act No. 
19,1906.] 

20. — Special Provision for Winter Movement of Sheep in Klip River 
County . — Any flockmaster, being the owner or the lessee of land situate 


♦ As amended by taw No. % 1893. 
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in the County of Klip Eiver may bring his flock or flocks across the 
border into this county once during each year for the necessary pasturing 
of his flock or flocks on land situate in the said county during the winter 
months, without being obliged to enter the Colony at any port of entry 
or to comply with the compulsory dipping insisted upon on that ocjasion 
under this Law : 

Provided, however, that in all such cases the owner shall have ob- 
tained, and shall produce for inspection whenever required, a certificate 
signed by tiie Government Stock Inspector of the district from which he 
is bringing his sheep into Natal, showing that the flock has been person- 
ally inspected not more than ten days previous to the arrival of the sheep 
at the Nakl Border, ajid that the sheep are free from Scab.* 

[zVnd] Provided, that if such sheep shall be found by the Inspector, 
after their arrival at their grazing ground, to be scabby, the flockmaster 
introducing such sheep shall be liable to a penalty of not less than £5 nor 
jnore than £r)(». That in all other respects such flockmaster shall comply 
with all other provisions of this Law, and he shall not be allowed to re- 
move such flock or flocks to any other part of this Colony without special 
permission, for that purpose first had and obtained, from the Inspector 
of his district. 

21. — Dipping to he to t'^atisfacHon of Inspector, — The dipping pro^ 
vided for under this Law shall be to the satisfaction of the Inspector for 
the district in which the dipping takes place. 

22. — Private Marks on Sheep, — Nothing in this Law contained shall 
prevent any owner of sheep, over and above the brand required by this 
Law, from cutting his private mark in the ears of his sheep: Provided, 
that it shall not be lawful to cut (stump) through either one or both of 
the ears in such a way as would obliterate the private mark of the owner,, 
under a penalty not exceeding Ten Pounds for each sheep so unlawfully 
maimed or cut in the ears, and the forfeiture of the sheep to the informant 
or to the owner thereof, if they shall appear to have been stolen or to* 
belong to another person. Every such ear-mark shall be registered at the 
office of the Besident Magistrate of the district. 

26 . — One or more Sheep to constitute a Flock , — For the purposes of 
this Law, one or more sheep kept on the same farm shall constitute a 
flock • 


. .. proviso wa» added by Act No. 19, 1906, The second proviso is as it stood 

in the original Law. 
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Schedule A.* 

Eeturn for Sheep Inspection for Month. 


Owner’s 

Name. 

Farm or 
Farms. 

Number of 
Sheep. 

Clean 

Sheep. 

Sheep affected 
with Scab. 

Mark or 
Brand. 


! 




1 


Schedule B t 

No. i8 

Permit used 

1 certify that Sheep, the property of 

, have been inspected and dipped, aiul are at liberty 
to be driven on the Public Road from to 

Brand 
Earmark 

This permit is in force for ten days. 

Inspector. 


Schedule C.'§ 

(No.) 

, Date 1 8 

I certify that Sheep, the property ot 

have been imported into the Colony from 
in the manner provided bj^ Law, and are to be driven to and left at 

Inspector. District 


Schedule D. 

License i;nder the Scab Law, 1887. 

No. 

I certify that Sheep belonging to 

on tarm , in Ward No. , County ot 

are affected with Scab, and I hereby ttrant to the said 
license to keep the same for two months from date in order to cle«in them. 

The said is hereby required to have the said Sheep 

dipped twice; the first dipping to be made within twenty days tiom this date; the 
second dipping fourteen days later. 

Dated this day of 18 

Sheep Inspector, 

Ward County of 


'•'Referred to tn Sea 7. 
t Referred to in Sections x$ and 18. 
§ Referred to in See* 18; 
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1 hereby certify that the Whole of the above flock of Sheep have been dipped on the 
• dates herein set forth : — 



First Dippinj^. ' 

Second Dipping:, 

Commenced 

Date. 

I }AtC, 

Completed 

i 


Date] 

Residing- at Owner. 

County of. 


Act No. 19, 1906. 

Amend the Scab Latv^ 

1. — Aui/iorlty for Entry of Sheep wUhoni Dipping, — Notwithstand- 
ing tlie provisions of Section 19 of tlte Scab Law, 188T, it shall be lawful 
for the (lovernor to authorise the entry of sheep into this Colony from all 
or any of the other Colonies in South Africa without the necessity of 
-dipping such sheep, subject to such conditions as may be contained in 
regulations to Ite made by the Governor in that behalf. Any such 
authority may at any time be suspended or revoked by the Governor. 

2. — [Ainendniont of So(', 20 of Scab Law — ^whicli has been made 
accordingly,] 

3. — f Amendment of Se.c. l-i of Scab Law — which has been made.] 

4 — Regiilationff , — The Governor in Council may from time to time 
make regulations dealing with any matters necessary for the pi’oper carry- 
ing ont of this Act. 


TX.— RABIES. 


'l.AW. — .Act U)03.] 


In making provision for preventing the spread of rabies in dogs. Act 
No. 29 of 1903 makes it lawful for any person to destroy any dog show- 
ing open symptoms of rabies. This applies also to other animals besides 
dogs which may be liable to the disease. I'his Act also contains pro- 
vision for the compulsory muzzling of dogs in ])ul)lic thoroughfares dur- 
ing any period which the Governor may direct. This does not, liowever, 
apply to dogs during such time as they are being used for sporting piir- 
vposes or for the herding of sheep and cattle, so long as they are in 
-charge of a European* Unmuzzled dogs, with the exceptions named, 
are liable to be destroyed during the currency of such muzzling order. 
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Act No. 29 , 1903. 

^‘To make provision for preventing the, spread of Rabies in DogsJ^ 

Short Title: ^The.Eabies Act, 1903.^’ 

2. — Destruction of Rabid Dogs. — It shall be lawful for any person to 
destroy any dogs showing open symptoms of Kabies, or which is known or 
reasonably believed to have been bitten by a rabid dog or other rabid 
animal. 

3. — Powers of Authonsed Persons to Order Destruction. — Any 
Veterinary Surgeon, or Police Constable, or any person having authority 
in that behalf from the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, may destroy,^ or 
order and enforce the destruction of any dag which he may believe to be 
dangerous, upon evidence to his satisfaction tliat such dog lias been iir 
contact with a rabid dog or other rabid animal. 

4. — Liability not Affected by Wilful Destruction. — Nothing in this 
Act shall be deemed to affect the liability of any person who destroys a. 
dog wilfully or without reasonable grounds as required by this Act. 

5. — Application to other Animals. — Any reference in the foregoing 
sections of this Act to dogs shall apply also to any other animal liable to 
the disease of Rabies. 

6. — Orderjs as to Muzzling. — The Governor may at any time by notice 
in the Natal Government Gazette, order that no dog shall be allowed to- 
be in any street or road, or anyv/h.cre except upon private premises unless 
it is muzzled. Such order shall state the period for which it is to be in. 
fcrce; and may be made for tlie whole Colony, or any part of it, or any 
town or place specially mentioned: Provided that dogs being used for 
sporting purposes or for the herding of sheep or cattle, shall, if under the 
control of a person of European descent during the time they are actually 
used for such purpose, be exempt from such clauses of the Regulations as 
may refer to the muzzling of dogs. 

7. — Definitions. — The expression ^^muzzled,^’ as used in this Act,, 
means wearing a muzzle of a pattern approved by the Government, and 
securely fastened so as to admit of the dog breathing and drinking with- 
out obstruction. “Unmuzzled” means not muzzled according to the re* 
quirements of this section. 

8. — Destruction of Unmuzzled Dags during Currency of Order . — 
Any dog which during the currency of an order made under this Act is 
found unmuzzled in any street or road, dr anywhere, except on private 
premises, inay be taken and destroyed by any Police Constable, or by or 
under orfers of any Magistrate^ Police Officer, or officer of the Veterinar^T 
pepartment. 
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9. — Kegulations , — The Governor in Council may from time to time- 
make regulations for any of the purposes necessary for the proper carrying 
out of this Act. 

10. — Offences and Penalties , — ^Any person contravening a regulation, 
made under this Act, or knowingly allowing an unmuzzled dog to be away 
from private premises during the currency of a muzzling order, shall be- 
liable to a fine noC exceeding £10 Sterling. 


X.— LorrsTS. 


[Law, — Act 40 . 1904 . | 


Act No, 40 of 1904 makes general provisions for the destruction of 
It’custs. Regulations ma}’ be made from time to time for giving effect to^ 
tills Act. Any portion of the Ih-oviiice may lie declared a locust areay 
and occupiers and owners of land therein may be ordered to assist in the 
extermination of the locusts, failing which, the Chief Locust Officer may 
cause the lands of such person to be cleared of locusts and recover any 
expenses occurred from the owner or occupier. The wilful driving of 
locusts off any property on to any neighbouring property vx liable to 
punishment by a fine of £50. The ingredients and iippliances for use in 
connection with locust destruction arc to be carried free of charge by 
the railway. 


Act No. 40, 1904. 

provide for the Exferminviion of Locust^P 

Short Title: ^^The Locust Extermination Act, 1904.’' 

2.— (Act No. 33, 1895, Act No 30, 1898, and Act No. 42, 1901,. 
repealed.) 

8* — Definitions , — In this Act: — 

^^MinisteP^ means the Minister charged with the administration' 
of this Act. 

includes a firm, company, society or corporation. 
^^Locustsi^^ meaiK’ the insects called respectively "Acridium. 
pupuriferam’' and ^Tachytylus migratorius,” while in the^ 
stage known as Hoppers or Voetgangers. 

; **OwneP^ includes the person holding land under lease from 
the Croirn, and the purchaser of Crown Lands not yet 
transferred. 
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^^Owrter or occupier^^ includes joint owners or occupiers, and the 
agent or manager of an owner or occupier. 

‘‘Land*’ includes all Crown Lands, Native Locations and lands 
of the Natal Native Trust. 

"^Farm” means any rural property, inclusive of Crown Lands 
and lands of the Natal Native Trust, and applies lo Jiiuro- 
peans, Natives, Indians, and others. 

""Officer” means any officer appointed under the provisions of 
this Act or of the regulations. 

4, — Rales. — The Governor in Council may make and alter rcgula- 
(ticns. The Governor may make and enforce all such orders as may be 
meccssary. 

o. — Officers. — The Governor in Council may from time to time ap- 
point a Chief Locust Officer and such other officers as may be required to 
•carry out this Act, and may delegate to him or them such of the pow’ers 
and authority hereby conferred on the Governor as he may think proper. 

(i. — Proclamation of Locust Area. — The Governor may, from time to 
time, by Proclamation, declare any portion ot tlie Colony to be a locust 
area, within the meaning of this Act. 

7. — Occupiers and Owners may he Ordered to Assisi. — The Governor 
’may at any time order the occupiers of land in any locust area, and, in tlw. 
♦case of unoccupied lands, the owners thereof, whether Europeans, Natives, 
Indians, or others, to concur in such steps and to take such action as he 
may order for exterminating locusts upon the lands so owned or occupied. 

8. — Chief Locust Officer s Powers. — ^AVlieu any such order shall have 
'been made by the Governor, the Chief Locust Officer shall have authority 
i:o carry out the same, and to make, issue, and cause to be served upon tlie 
persons affected thereby all orders and notices required for giving effect 
thereto. When any person upon wdiom an order or notice is required to 
be served is absent from the Colony or cannot be found, service may be 
made upon any known agent. 

9. — Failure to Comply with Orders. — If any occupier of land, or the 
owner, as the case may be, or his agent, shall fail to forthwith comply 
with tlie directions contained in any order for the destruction of locusts, 
duly made and served upon him, the Chief Locust Officer may, by direc- 
tion of the Minister, authorise any officer to enter, with such assistance as 
“he may require, upon the lands of such person at all reasonable times and 
to carry out such orders. Any costs and expenses incurred in or about the 
<3arrymg out of such order may he recovered by the Chief Locust Officer 
fiom tlie owner or pcxiupier as the case may be. Nothing done under 
this section shall be deemed to relieve an owner or occupier or any other 
•person from any prosecution or penalty to which he would otherwise be 
Ikble. 
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10. — Cutting of Grass and Brushwood, — Any officer, and any personi 
acting in aid or under the authority of such officer, may| from time to 
time, upon such notice as may be prescribed by the regulations, enter into 
and upon the land of any person and may cut grass and take brushwood, 
thereon or therefrom, and do all other things necessary for the purpose of 
carrying out the objects of this Act. 

11. — Government and Governor not to he Liable. — The Ciovernment 
shall not be liable, nor shall the Governor be personally liable, for any 
less or damage arising from, or caused by anything done under the 
authority of this Act. 

12. — Officers not Trespassers and not Liable, — The Chief Locust 
Officer and any officer or other person lawully acting under the authority 
of the Minister or of an officer in the execution of this Act or the Regula- 
tions, shall not be deemed to be a trespasser by reason of entry upon any 
land, or liable for any damages occasioned by any act done under such 
authority or in the execution of his duty. 

a. 13. — Plea in Prosecutions, — li! any person is sued or prosecuted for 
anything done by him in pursuance or execution, or intended execution 
of this Act, or of any regulation or order made thereunder, he may plead 
generally that the same was done in pursuance or execution, or intendecL 
execution of this Act, or of the regulations or order made under authority 
of this Act, and may give the special matter in evidence. 

l:fi. — Offences. — Where any matter or tiling is by this Act, or by any 
regulation, order, or notice under tlie authority hereof, directed or for- 
bidden to be done, or where any authority is given by this Act to any 
person to direct any matter or thing to he done or to forbid any matter 
or thing to be done, and such Act so directed to be done remain^ undone^ 
or such Act so forbidden to be done is done, in every such case eviery 
perv'^u!' offending against such direction or prohibition shall be deemed 
guilty of an offence against tins Act. 

lo. — Punishment for Driving Locusts to Oilier Property. — Any per- 
son who shall wilfully drive, or be a party to the wilful driving of locusts 
off any property on to any neighbouring property, shall be liable upon 
eenviction to a fine not exceeding Fifty Pounds Sterling, or, as an alterna- 
tive, Ir imprisonment, wth or wthout bard labour, for any term not ex- 
ceeding six months* 

IG. — Punishment of Offences under this Act, — Every person guilty of 
an offence against this Act or any regulations passed thereunder, shall, 
except as otherwise specially provided, lie liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing Twenty Pounds Sterling, and, in default of payment thereof, shall be 
imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for any period not exceeding 
three months. 
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11 . — Enforcement of FenaUy,-^T\\Q enforcement of any penalty may 
l)G either by prosecution or by a civil suit at tlie instance of the ckief 
Locust Officer, who shall have the discretion of demanding, accepting or 
suing for the wliole or any part of such penalty. 

18. — Legal Proceedings, — All prosecutions or suits for penalties 
undej* this Act or the regulations shall be cognisable in the Court of the 
Magistrate of the Division in which such olfence shall have been com- 
mitted or in which the offender may be found. 

19. — Ingredients, etc.. Carried Free by Railway, — All ingredients, 
mechanical and other appliances, used in the destruction of locusts and 
tlie carrying out of tliis Act shall be carried free of charge over the Natal 
< 1 0 vern men t Ra i 1 ways. 


XI.— NOXIOUS PLANTS. 


[Laws. — Law 38, 1874; Act 20, upi ; Act 12, 1904.] 


Law No. 38 of 1874 was framed to make provision for prevouling 
iiie s'l'^read of the bini’ weed Xnnihinm spinosnrn, hut the provisions of 
this law were extuided by Acts No. 20 of 1901 and No. 12 of 1904 th 
Xanikhnn slrnmarinm and Cnirns diamnfha. The principal law pref-j 
vides a ])cna]ty for the allowing of bnrv wecul to grow and bear seed, M; 
the case of uiux-cupied lands, or if, after tlio occupier has paid thd' 
penalty referred to above the weed is still found growing, the Mgaistratej 
of the Division is empowered to cause the weed to be destroyed at tlie 
expense, in the first instanee, of the public Treasury, the amount- of, 
suoli expenses to be eventually recoverable from the owner of the land. 
Municipalities are liable to double penalty. In the case of public lands 
outside municipalites the Magistrate of the Division is required to cause 
the weed to be destroyed at public expense. Road Inspectors and Over- 
seers are required to destroy the weed within 100 yards of public roads. 


Law no. 38, 1874. 

’^‘To repeal and re-enact tviih amendments Law No, 20, 1861, cntilnhd 
Law ^To prevent tJhe spread of the growth of the Xanilmim, Spinosum^ 
Burr Weed,^^^^ 

1.— [Repeal of ijaw No. 20, 1861.] 

•See Acts No«. ao, rqoi, and 1%. 1904, which make the prnvisiotvs of Ibiii laiir 
applicable to the Weeds, Xanthium Strufnarium '^nd Cnims respectively. 
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2. — Penalty for leaving Burr Weed Growing , — From and after the 
date on whicli this Law shall come into operation, all occupiers of private 
land being persons of European descent, or in default of occupation by 
Europeans, all XativevS or other coloured persons, whether they be tenants 
or squatters, residing upon any such land upon which the Xanthinni 
Spinosum, Burr Weed, shall be found growing and bearing seed shall, * u 
conviction before any llesident Magistrate Inning jurisdiction, be liable to 
a penalty not less than Twenty Shillings, and not exceeding Five Pounds 
Sterling: Provided that whenever land is occupied both by Europeans and 
Natives or other coloured persons, the penalty herein alluded to may be 
inflicted on both or either of them, in respect of the portions of land 
occupied by them respectively or conjointly: And provided also that sindi 
prosecution may be renewed, and the penalties again imposed, at intervals 
of not less than six months. 

3. — Magistrates may in certain cases Employ* J^ahourers to Destroy 
the Weed , — If the said weed be b)und growing on any private land whicli 
is not occupied, or which may he occupied hy servants only, or if occupied, 
as provided in the foregoing Clause 2„ the weed shall he still found grow- 
ing after llie owner or occupier shall have been convicted and fined a 
second lime, or after having a second time tendered and paid the mini- 

^ mnrn fine rcjquired liy this Law, it shall he laAvful for the Besident Magis- 
trate of the Division in which sneh land is situated, to emjdoy such num- 
I her of persons as ho may deem necessary for the purpose of destroying 
^ it, and the expenses incurred tliorein shall, in the first instance, he de- 
frayed from the Public Treasury, and are hereby made cnargeable upon 
such land, and the same shall he paid, together with interest at tlie rale 
of G ])er eemtum per annum before any transfer or mortgage of sucli land 
he passed before the "Registrar of Deeds; and the Eesident Magistrate is 
hereby required and direeted forthwith to fnrnisli the Eegistrar of Deeds 
with a statement of all charges incurred under this Law upon each pro- 
perty respectively, in order that the same may he recovered hy him at 
the time of transfer or mortgage. 

4. — Nearest Kraal Liable to Penalty in Locations and on Crown 
Lands , — If the weed he found growing and. hearing seed within the limits 
of any Native Location, or upon Crown Lands occupied hy Natives, the 
inhahitants of the nearest kraal, or any of them, shall he lialde to the 
penalties nrovicle/1 in Clause 2 of this Law. 

5. — Double Penalty when found Growing on Mun'icip'd Lands , — 
"Whenever the said weed shall lie found growing on Municipal Lands, tlie 
Mayor and Council of the Borough within the limits of which it shall he 
found, will he liable to double the penalty hy the Second Section provided, 
and the same may eradicated and destroyed hy the Clerk of the Pence 
within such Borough, who is hereby authorised to engage labourers for 
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that purpose, and to defray the expense from the Public Treasury, and to* 
recover double the amount of such expense incurred from the said Mayor 
and Council, and pay the same when recovered into tlie Public Treasury. 

6. * — Magistrate to cause the Weeds to he Eradicated on Grown Lands, 
etc . — ^^Should the said weed be found growing upon any unoccupied Crown 
Ijands, or upon any piiblic outspan place, or in any public road, or any 
town lauds or commonage, not within any municipality, it shall be lawful 
for the Kesident Magistrate of the County or Division, and he is hereby 
required to employ convict labour, or to engage free labourers, and cause' 
such weed to be eradicated and destroyed, and all expenses necessarily in- 
curred in the destruction of the said weed shall ))e defrayed from the 
Public Tieasury. 

7. — Colonial K>ecrcfan/ to Publish a Xolice in AuguM iusiructing 
TieldcorneU to Warn all Persons , — On the passing of this Law, and iii 
,the inontii of August in every year, the Colonial Se(*rctary shall cause 
a. notice to be published in the Gorernweni Gazelle, instructing Field- 
cornets and Constables to warn all ])ersoi)s against any infringement of 
the provisions of this Law, and the Kesident Magistrate of every County 
or Division shall cause a similar notice to be posted at the door of his 
ioffice. 

8. — Fieldcornets and Others Required to Inforw the Magistrate 
udiere the Weed is Growing , — Every Fieldcorner,. Policeman, Constablev 
or N’ative Copstable, is hereby required to give information to the Kesi- 
dent Magistrate of his Division or County of any occupier, or, in default 
of occupation, of raiy owner, upon whose land the said Xanihium 
spinosnm sliall be found growing. 

9. — MagisG'aie may Engage Labourers to Destroy the Weed on 
Private Lands , — In addition to any penalties inflicted under this Law, it 
shall be law^ful for the Kesident Magistrate, or any person or persona ap- 
pointed or engaged by him, to enter upon any private lands within his 
County or Division upon which the said weed may be found growing and’ 
bearing seed, and to engage labourers at the charge of the occupier or 
owner for the purpose of eradicating and destroying the said weed grow- 
ing thereon, and all expenses neeossarilv incurred thereiu shall he defraye<T 
from the public Treasury in the first instance, and be recoverable from 
the owner or oernpier as aforesaid in the Court of the Resident Magis- 
trate, at the suit of the Clerk of the Pence, or other officer acting ns such. 

10. — Bold Inspectors and Ovenseers to Destroy tlw Weed within 100 
Yards of the Boad,^Eveirr Yloni Inspector or Overseer of Boad Parties 
employed by the Government is hereby required and directed to cause the 
wrrkiug parties under his direction to eradicate and destroy all plants of 
the said weed growing upon or within one hundred yards of any roacT 
upon which the said party is at work, or along; which it ma^ be travelling. 
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11 . — Governor niwj/ Appoint Jmipec tors' in each Counitj during I ho 
Bummer i^eason, — The Lieutcnant-CfOVtM'nor may, from time to time, 
when it sliail a])p(iar to Jiim to he iieeessary to eiit'oree tlie execution of 
this Law, ap])oint one or more persons ii: each County as Inspectors, 
temporarily, during tJie suihmer season each year, who shall be paid at 
the ratci of ten sJiiliings per day, e.xc]usive ol‘ travelling exi)enses, whose 
-duty it shall be to inspect all such localities where they may have been 
informed, or may liave reason to suspect, that the Xanthlum spinosum 
38 growing; and for that i>urpose the said Inspectors shall have free access 
ic/ ail such lands or preanises during the daytime; and, finding the said 
weed there growing and in seed, the said Inspectors shall forthwith make 
a report thereof to the' Clerk of the lVae(‘, nnk^ss the minimum finc^ re- 
quired by this Law shall be tendered, in which case the said Inspiictors 
sijall receive the fine, and pass a receipt for tlm same, and at the canJ of 
^^ach. montli the said Inspcctcrs shall ac'count for and pay over to the 
Ihsidont Magistrate of such County all such fines, to h(» by him at counted 
for to the Treasnrer-Cieneral, specifying in each case the name of the party 
fiom wliotn each fine was received, the date when rec^eived, and the 
amount; and also describing tluf land or locality where the weed was 
found growing. 

13. — Inspectors to Make Monthtg lie ports. — The said Inspectors 
shall also, on the first day of every month during the time that tliey shall 
Ik* employed, send in a Report to the Resident Magistrate of the CVmnty, 
sitting forth the number of da.ys they liave travelled, the pla(*es or locali- 
ties inspe ted, where and to wliat extent the weed was found growing, hy 
whom the land is occupied, -and the probable amount that w^ould have to 
ho expended to eradicate and destroy the said weed in each case. 

— Unpaid Penalties . — All penalties imposed under this Law may, 
unless paid within ten days, be levied by warrant of distress and sale of 
the goods and chattels of the offender. 

16. — Inierpretation Clause. — In the construction of this Law the 
-words ‘^occupier^^ and ‘‘owner’’ shall, unless otherwise specially defined, be 
deemed to include Kafirs, Coolies, and any other prsons hona fide resident 
on such lands, not being servants in the employ of such owner or occupier. 


Act No. 20, 1901. 

include the JSCanthinni Sirumariurn Burr Weed in the Xanthium 
Spimsum Law No, S8, 187 

1.— The provision of the Xanthium Spinosum Law 38 of 1874 shall 
^pply ae fplly and effectaally to the Xanthium strumarium burr weed as 
euch weed had been originally included in the said law, together 
Xanthiutn ep^mum burr weed. _ 
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Act No. J 2, 1904. 

*''Tq atnendy and exiemh iha provwiom of the Xanlliium Spinomm Lavr 

of 187Jltr 

1. — The Srolcli llmlle. — The provisions of the Xanthium Spinosuin’ 
Law^ No. 1874, shall apply to the thistle known as Cniem diacanihu.. 

2. — A ppointmeni and Jurisdiction of Officers, — The Governor may 
ap]X)iiit sneli officers as may he re(|uired for carrying out tlie provisions 
of Law No. 38, 1874, and such officers shall perform the duties and 
everc'ise the authority given hy the said law to Magistrates in other than 
judicial matters, and to inspectors without limitation as to the summer or 
otlier season. 

3. — Cunsiruvion of Law , — Law No. 38. 1874. Act No. 1901, and. 
til is Act sJiall he construed together as one Act. 


XIL— PLANT DISEASES AND PESTS. 


[Law. —A ct 45, 1904.] 


This Act enables the Governor to ])rohihit. from time to time, tlie 
introduction of any plant into Natal likely to introduce disease. The 
destruction of plants in nurseries affected with any specified disease may 
be destroyed by order of the (h)vernor, or isolated as may he direet( <l. 
All nurseries have to be registered at the beginnit)g of each year. The 
owners of nurseries are also retpiired to })rovide fumigation ebambers. 
The sale of any plant is deemed to ])e a guarantee in itself that tlie plant 
is free from disease. Plants affected with disease that arc being iui* 
ported into Natal are lialde to sei^jure, and to destruction if the disease 
cannot he satisfactorily eradicated. The same applies to plants in transit 
or exposed for sale. Compensation is provided for destruction of 
liealthy plants only. The diseases referred to in this Act will he found: 
in the schedule to the Act. 


Act No. 45, 1904. 

prevent the Introduction and Spread of Diseam in Planfs,^^ 

Short Title : ^The Plants Diseases Act, 1904.’^ 

2.-— [Law No, 15, 1881/repeale<L ] 

$,-^I)efimtion , — Jn thi^l Act:— 

‘TlauP^ means any tree, shrubs or vegetation, and the fruit,, 
leaves, cuttingsi, or product thereof what- 

soever, whether severed or 
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^^Diseasc’^ means any of tlie insect pests or plant diseases men- 
tioned in tlie Schedule of this Act, and any insect pest or 
plant disease which tlie Governor in Council may by pro- 
clamation declare to be a pest or disease within the mean- 
ing of this Act. 

^"Diseased" means affected with such disease; and 

‘“Healthy'' means not sc affected. 

“aVurscry" ]neans any land or ])rcmises w.hereon are grown any 
plants intended for sale or distribution for the purpose of 
being grown elsewhere. 

“‘Ofchaid" slmll mean any land or premises where are grown 
and cultivated any fruit-beaidng i:>laDts or trees, and ex- 
tends to and includes a garden or vinery. 

“Minister" means the Minister of Agriculture. 

“Board" means the Honorary Board of Advice. 

— Hie ^Minister may from time to time appoint In- 
fipectors and other officers necessary for the carrying out of this Act. 

5 . — Hoard of Advko, — The Minister may, from time to time, appoint 
an Honorary Board of Advice. 

(\. — hit rod action of Pfanf'<. — 4'lie Governor ma}' from time to time, 
by Proilamation, proliihit the introduction into ]Shital of any plant which 
may b(‘ considered likely to introduce any disease. Such Proclamation 
may either be absolute or subject to such conditions or excejitions as may 
senn ]>roper, and may apply to tlie introduction of plants either gener- 
ally or from any sjiecified ])lace. 

7. — Destruction of — The Governor )nay from time to tiuu‘, 

by Proclamation, on the advice of the Board, order that all plants in 
nurseries thn'iighout the (Ndony which may he atfocted with any specified 
disease shall he destroyed, or th.at th.ey shall be isolated and treated in any 
specified manner. 

8. — Ihdes . — Hic Governor in Coiuicil may troni time to time make 
and alter regulations for all imrposros necessary for (*arrying out this Act, 
and ftvr giving full effect thereto. 

b. — Registration , — Every nursery shall be registered by the occupier 
thereof at the office of the Magistrate of the Division on or before the 31st 
day of January in each year. 

10. — InspecUon, — An Inspector may at all reasonable times enter a 
nursery or orchard, with his assistants, for the purpose of making an 
inspection or carrying out any other duties therein. 

11. — Measures for Eradicaiion of Disease, — The Minister may, on 
the advice of the Board, make an order requiring the occupier of a nur- 
aery or orchard to take, iritliin a specified time, all such measures for the 
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eradication of diseases as may be prescribed in the order. The Minister 
may in like manner make an order placing any nursery or orchard under 
quarantine. 

12. — Quarantine, — So long as an order of quarantine applies to a 
nursery or orchard, it shall not be lawful to remove any plant or any 
pert or product of a plant therefrom, except with the permission and 
under the direction of an Inspector, and the occupier shall comply with 
all instructions contained in the regulations or specially prescribed by an 
Inspector, with the approval of the Minister, for eradicating or pre- 
venting the spread of the disease. 

13. — Fumigation, — The occupier of every nursery sliall provide 
proper and approved chambers for fumigating with liydrocvanic acid gas, 
and it shall be his duty to fumigate all plants immediattdy before delivery 
in accordance with the regulations. 

14. — Diseased Plants, — No person shall send out from a nursery ajiy 
plant affected wdth disease. If any plant is so sent out, the occupier of 
the nursery, as well as every person actually ordering or superintending 
the sending out of such plants, shall be deemed guilty of a contravention 
of this Act. 

15. Sale of Plants, — Every nurseryman selling plants sJjall bo 
deemed to have warranted the same as being free from disease, and he 
shall not be entitled to receive or recover payment for any plant which 
may be so diseased: Provided that no defence or claim for the restitu- 
tion of price, other than such as would be maintainable if tliis Act had 
not been passed, shall be competent to a purchaser unless he shall show 
that he gave written notice of such disease to the vendor or his agent, 
either delivered personally or by telegram, or sent by registered post 
within three days next after the day on which the plants actually reached 
the purchaser. 

16. — Treatment, etc., of Plants. — ^When any disease considered hy 
the Minister, on the recommendation of the Board, to be a source of 
danger is prevalent in any nursery, orchard, or fruit garden he may, if he 
ceems such measure necessary in order to prevent its spread, order the 
special treatment and, if necessary, the destruction of any specified 
kinds of plants therein, whether such plants be diseased or not: Provided 
that compensation shall be paid for healthy plants so destroyed. The 
amount of compensation shall be fixed as provided for in this Act. 

Powers of Inspectors. — Any Inspector appointed under this Act 
or any officer of the Ourim may nem any plant which is being imported 
into the Colony and.^hfeh is sitspected of being affected with disease; 
and any Thspectdr may insp^t the same and require it to be disinfected 
his setisfaotibn, and if he is satisfied that it is diseased, and that the 
disease Wnnot otherwise lae aatisfac^ may hai^ the 
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plant destroyed, together with any box, basket oi* package in wiiieh it 
lias beeii packed. An Inspector may similarly seize and deal with any 
plant which may be found in transit or exposed for sale in the Colony or 
w'hich is being sent out from a nursery, and appears to be diseased. 

18. — Compensution , — No person shall be entitled to receive any com- 
peusation whatever for the destruction of plants ordered to be destroyed 
on account of disease, except that w'here healthy plants are ordered to 
be destroyed as a measure of precaution, the owner shall be entitled to 
receive ])ayment of their value from the public revenue. Sucli value shall^ 
unless agreed, be assessed by tw’^o persons chosen by the Inspector and the 
owner respectively, and, failing agreement between them, it shall he de- 
termined by tlie award of a competent person mutually chosen by the 
assessors. 

Ilk — Trenjms . — No Inspector and no person acting under the direc- 
tion or (»r(1ei* of such Inspector sliall be deemed to be a trespasser liy 
reason of any r*ntry or destruetioii under this Act or be liable for any 
(hmiages ix c'asiouod by carrying out the provisions of this Act unless tho 
same were (lecasioiiod maliciously and without reasonable cause. 

2('. — Obedience of Orders, — Ever}'^ owner of plants, nurseryman, or 
occupier of ]>rcmis:es, and every person representing him, or having charge- 
of any plants or premises under him, shall be bound to obey all lawful 
eiders made by the Minister or by an Inspector, and shall give the In- 
spector every assistance in carrying out such order, or shall himself carry 
it out if 90 required. 

21. — Obligations. — Any obligation ])laced by this Act upon the- 
occupier of a nursery or other land shall in hi? absence or default, or if 
there he any doubt as to who is to bo considered as the occupier, be equally 
binding upon every person having charge or superintendence of such 
nursery or land. 

22. — Offences. — Every person shall bo guilty of a contravention cf 
this Act who: — 

(rt) In any manner obstructs or impedes any person in the 
execution of any of the powers conferred by this Act or 
refuses any assistance w’hlch he is required to give ; or 

(h) Disobeys or neglects to comply wdth any of the provisions of 
this Act or the terms of any regulation, order, or proclama- 
tion made thereunder. 

23. — Penalty. — ^All persons contravening this Act, or any re- 
flation or lawful order thereunder, shall for each offence be liable to a; 
penalty not exceeding Twenty Pounds (£20) Sterling, to be recovered in 
the Court of a Magistrate hy the Clerk of the Peace or by an Inspector 
or other proper officer of the department. 
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SCHEDULB.* 

Insect Pests. 

Codling moth {Carpocapsa pomonella). 

San Jose Scale {Aspidiottis perniciosus). 

Pear Slug (Selandria cerasi). 

Cape Fruit Fly (Oeratitis capiiata). 

Apple Mussel Scale (Mytilaspis pomorum). 

Orange Mussel Scale {Chionaspis cttri). 

Parlatoria of the orange (Parlatoria ziziphm and Parlatoriu Per- 
gandei). 

Glover^s Scale {Mytilaspis gloveri). 

Plant Diseases. 

Orange Yellows and Peach Bosette. 

Crown Gall. 

Fusicladium of the Apple. . . 

*Refcrre<3 to in second paragraph of Section 3 of the above Act. 
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PKOTJlOTlOiSr OP ANIMALS AND ANIMAL INDUSTEIES 
(INCLUDINO GAME LAWS). 


[Laws. — IVild Birds; Act 33, 1896; Act 13, 1904; Act 26, 1910. Game Laws : 
•Law j6, 1891 ; Act 8, 1906 ; Act 33, 1909 ; Act 18, 1910. A n^ora Goats : Act 29, 1908. 
^Ostriches : Act 29, 1907 ; Act 33> 1909. Miscellaneous Animal Products : Act 15, 190U 


In going through the laws concerned with the protection of animals and 
ani.'iial industries, we are able to classify these according as they refer to 
the protection of game and of wild birds, export of Angora goats and of 
ostriches, and imports of miseellaneous animal products. 

As regards the protection of birds. Act No. 33 of 189G constitutes 
the cliief piece of legislation, the su))sequcnt Acts noted above merely 
amending and extending the provisions of the main Act. The killing or 
catching of certain birds is prohibited under pain of a penalty, and the 
Governor in Council is empowered to add to the list of protected birds 
from time to time. Certain scheduled animals and birds, regarded as 
•^arne, arc also protected similarly, a close season being provided from 
ICth August to 30th April. Protection of game, induding ‘;big game,^^ 
is also indirectly afforded -by Act No. 33 of 1909, which prohibits the 
fCPcport of elephant tusks weighing less than eleven pounds, and pre- 
e^rihes an export duty of 20 per cent, ad valorem on the horns, hides 
‘and skins of certain specified animals and on the tusks of elephants 
and hippopotami. 

The mohair and ostrich industries are protected, the former by Act 
No. 12 of 1908, and the latter by Acts Nos. 40 of 1901 and 29 of 190 V. 
The export of Angora goats is prohibited except to such other parts of 
South Africa as have similar legislation governing export; and the same 
restrictions exist in respect of ostriches and ostrich eggs. 

It was chiefly with a view to protecting the bee industry by endeavour- 
ing to prevent the entry of the disease foul brood, that Act No. 15 of 
1909, lojown as -^^The Exotic Animals and Animal Products Act, 1909,’^ 
was passed. This Act provides that no animals such as are usually in- 
♦cluded among zoological specimens, bees and their larvse, honey, beeswax 
(including foundation comb), or honey and other unmanufactured pro- 
ducts of apiculture, niay be imported into Natal by sea or land except 
with the consent of the Minister of Agriculture. A heavy penalty is pre- 
scribed for contravention. 
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T.— WILT) BIRDS AND GAME. 

Act No. 33, ISOG. 

**For the Profeciion of cniain Insectivorous and other Wild BirdsP 

1. — Prohihitiou of Killing and Tilling of Birds specified in Sche- 
dule, or their Eggs. — No person shall kill, catch, shoot at, or attempt to 
kill, catch, or aid in killing, catching, or shooting at any of the birds speci- 
fied in the schedule to this Act, and no person shall at any time take, injure, 
or destroy the eggs of any of the said l>irds, except by express permission 
of the Governor for the purpose of scientific research. Every permission 
so granted sliall specify the particular birds or eggs thereof to whicli the 
same shall apply, the time for which it sliall endure, and in what division 
or divisions it sliall have effect. A return of such ])ennits shall be laid 
before the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly at the next 
ensuing session. 

2. — Governor in Council may add to the list of Birds, — It shall and 
may he lawful for the Governor in (Council to add to the list of birds 
fspecified in the schedule to this Aet the names of any others which it 

•may he deemed desirable to protect, and npon promulgation to that effect 
ih the Katal Government Gazette, the provisions of this Aet shall he taken 
to apply to sucii additional birds in tlie same way as if they were eiuiiner- 
nted in the schedule hereto: Prrhided always, that a list of any sncli 
additions shall he laid before the Legislative Ciuincil and Legislative 
Assembly during the next ensuing session. 

3. — Punishmeni of Offences. — A?iv person contravening any of tlio' 
provision.s of this Act shalh upon conviction, forfeit a sum not less than 
Half-a-Crown, and not exveeding £1 Sterling, and in default of payment 
thereof, shall be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for a period 
not exceeding one month : Provided always that it shall and may be law- 
ful for any Resident Magistrate, before whom ahy case is brought, to 
discharge any juvenile offenders or those offending for the first time with 
a reprimand. 

A.-^Prosecniions . — All contraventiems of this Act may l)e prosecuted 
by any person l^efore the Court of the Magistrate of the Division in which 
the contravention of the Act took place, or in any Branch Court in mdh 
Division. - 

fi , — Arrest for Anw^^p contravening any of the 

provisions nf this Act may be stained by .any constable, 
occupier of land upon which trespass is bei% made; imless lie 
thereto bis full name and ad|(i^s. Any^^^^^p^ 

■false name and.address shallbelii^e 'te a 'painty 
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Schedule. 


Eiuflish Xat^e, 

Lociist-biril (large) 
Locust -bird (small) 
Tick-bird ( rcd-bcjik) 
Swallows (all varieties) 
Wagtail 
Will to Stork 


Kafir Xaiuc, 

Iwaiiiba 

Ijivankonu) alias ibUdam vula 

I Idalanyati 

iiikojane 

rievomvo 

Igolanteto 


PaoCLAMATlOX No. 22 , lbOr>. 

(Dal (a/ 17lh Vrhrunrif, 7Pr;.'7.) 

Act Xo. 33, sball bo taken to apply to tlie birds omimeratod in 

ibo Si fiodule attached bereio, in the same way as if they were enumerated 


in (lie Schedule to tiie said Act Xo. 33. ISPG. 

Enr/lish Namr. Kafir Name^ 

Black-lieaded Oriole (Oriolus larval as) rtugiriJCjongo 

Large Dronko Shrike (Bachaafja assimilis) Irtengu 

ISniall Droiigo Shrike (l)icrari(s ladwtgii) Intengwana* 

Durban Wood Shrike (Bradtjorms tvoodwardi) , 

Black Wood Shrike (Bradyornis aier). 

Helmet Shrike {Prwnops talacomo) T]KMnvu 

(irey Oookoo Shrike (Graacalus caeskis). 


Hartlau))'s Cookoo Shrike (Campophaga hnrtlaahi). 

Black Cookoo Shrike (Campophaga nigra). 

Bed-winged Bush Shrike (Telophonas senogahis) . . . . Inqupan 
Large Piiff-baeked Rush Shrike (Dryosopas ra firm iris) Tboboni 
Lesser Puff-baeked Bush Slirike (Dryosopas rnlda) . . . , ITmhlopekasi 
Large Grey-headed Bush Shrike (Lanalrius poliorephalas) IThlazi 
Orange-breasted Bush Shrike (Lafiairias sulphereipestus), 
Beddy-breasted Bush Shrike (Lanairivs rahiginosas). 

Olivaceous Bush Shrike (Lanairias quadricolor) .. .. .. Fgongoni 


Fiscal Shrike (Lanim eollaris) Tqola 

Black-backed Shrike {Lanim colurio). 

White-flanked Flycatcher (Batis wolitor) Tnewaba 

Spotted Flycatcher (Mmeicapa grisola), 

Blue-grey Flycatcher (Mmeicapa coend mms). 

South African Paradise Flycatcher (Terpsiphone perspiciU 

data) ,, TTve 

Broad-billed Flycatcher (^mithomis mpensis). 
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English Name. Kafir Name. 

Natal Thrush (Geociclila guttata). 

•South African Thrusli (Geocichla liisitsirupa). 

.Natal Mocking Bird {Cossipha bicolor) Monainla 

Natal Chat Thrush (Cossipha natalensis) . 

*Cape Chat Thrush (Cossipha caifra), 
iBar-throated Warbler (Aphlis thoraica), 

IFawny-headed AVarbler (Dryadromas fulvicapiJla) . . . . Fgigi 
Short-tailed Bush Warbler (Sylviella rufescens). 

Brown-throated Bush Warbler (Eremomela mticoUis). 
vCreen-backed Bush Warbler (Camaroptera oUvacea) .... Inibuzana 
ifGrey-backtd Bush Warbler, Tailor-bird (Camoroptern sun- 


devalli) iTJboii 

iSmith^s Fantail Warbler (Cisiicota aherrans) Ngceta 

^Common Fantail Warbler (Cisticol terrestris) TJdogwe 


Jardine’s Babbling Thrush (Crateropus jardinii). 
Natal Fantail Warbler (Cisticola natalensis). 
Homing or Carrier Pigeons.* 

Black and Wliite Titmouse (Farm niger). 


Sunbirds, all varieties. 

Wliite-eye (Zost crops virens’) TTmlilwane 

iarks, all varieties. 

Bush Weaver Bird (Spcoprotus bicolor) Ttilongo 

Hoopies, all varieties. 

Nightjars, all varieties. 

Bee-Eaters, all varieties. 

ICingfishers, all varieties. 


African Trogon (llap-alodernm natina) ITmjeninengii 

Cuckoos, all varieties. 

Hamnierkop, Mud-lark {Scopus umbretta) Itegwana 

Woodpeckers, all varieties. 


Act No. 13, 1904. 

^To amend Act Noi SS, 1896^ eniituled Act 'for the protection of certain 
Imectimrms and other Wild Birds.^’^ 

1. — Word expunged . — The word ‘Vild” wherever occurring 

in Act No. 33, 1896, shall be exptmged. 

2. — Addition of 1Ioming Pigeons,--^TAom\iig or carrier pigeons shall 
1)6 added to the list of birds in the Schedule of Act No. 33, 1896. 

'' by Act 
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3. — Magiaindo/s J nr ml k I ion. — The Magistrate before whom any 
person is convicted of killing, catching, or shooting at homing or carrier 
pigeons ina}^, in passing sentence, adjudge such person to pay to the 
owners of tlie pigeons the value thereof or of the injury which may 
have been done iheiii, not exceeding Five Pounds (£5) Sterling, and any 
sum so awarded maybe levied in execution of the Magistrate's judgment, 
together with the cost^ incidental to tlie levy. 


Act No. 26, 1910. 

authorise the suspension of Act No, 1S96, in regard to the Tide 

Bird:^ 

1. The (lovernor may from time to time by Proclamation suspend 
the operation of Law No. 33, 1896, in regard to the bird known as 
Buphaga erythrorhyncha, the Tick Bird (red beak) or JIdalanyafL Such 
Proclamation may extend to the whole of the (colony or to any specified 
part or paits, and may be revoked by a like Proclamation. 


Law No. 16, 1891. 

(JonsoUdate and Afneml the Laws relating to (janic/^ 

2. — Definitions , — In this Act — 

means any of the animals or birds mentioned in Sche- 
dules B‘ and C of this Act. 

includes a corporation, local board, trustee, and any 
person having charge of lands under statutory authority, 
or private trust or the like. 

^'Occupied'' includes any person liaving shooting rights over any 
land under a written agreement. 

^^Native Trust Lands^^ means lands belonghig to the Natal 
Native Trust or held in any public trust for Natives. 

means the Minister whose department is charged 
with the administration of this Act. 

The expression or catchy^ or any like expression, includes 
intentionally disturbing, chasing, shooting, or shooting at, 
injuring ov destroying, in whatever manner or by what- 
ever means, and also includes any attempt to do any of 
such things; and also includes aiding or being knowingly 
a party to any of such acts. 
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3 . — Close Reason . — Tlie close season under tiiis Act begins on the six- 
teenth day of August, and continues to the thirtieth day of April, in- 
clusively, in each year. The Governor in Council ma}’, however, by pro- 
• clamatioii, vary tlie close season for any species of game mentioned in the 
proclamation. 

’4 . — Prohibited Methods of (hipture * — Xo person shall at any timo 
kill or catch any game by means of nets, springe, gins, traps, snares, pit- 
(falls. or sticks, or have in liis ]:M)ssession for the purposes of killing or 
catching any game, or set any such thing as aforesaid for such purposes. 

The sceti(»n shall not, however, apply to the destruction of the birds 
included under Schedule !> by Xatives by moans of sticks within a native 
location at any time out of the chjse wseasoii. 

Xo person sfiall at any time kill or shoot at witli a shot gun, that is 
to say a gun discharging more than a single hullet at a lime, any kind of 
antelope or deer except rlu^bok, boschbok, bluebok, klips])ringer, duiker, 
^rysbolv, inhlengane, and imbalala. 

5. — nesfnctions on Rilling Game . — Xo })crson sliall during the close 
season kill or catch any of tlie game mentioned in Scliodnle B of iliis Act. 

6. Xo person shall at any time kill or catcli any of tlie game men- 
tioned in Slchedule C of this Act except under the authority of a ])ermit 
signed by the Minister, who shall, subject to the special provisions of tin's 
Act. have full discretion to grant or refuse sucli permit. 

Application for a permit shall he made to the Minister in writing. 

Every license to kill game in a reserve, or to kill any of the game 
mentioned in Schedule i), sliall bear stamps up to a value (calculated ac- 
cording to the r.at(*s icspectivelv shown in SiHdion 8 and S(‘liedule I) so 
far as they may apply, and sufficient to cover all game for which tlie per- 
imit is granted, hut in no case shall the stauijis befof a less value than 
Hive Pounds (€5). Xo refund wdll, hcj made in th(» event of the holder 
of the permit being unsucc^essful in killing or catching any of the game 
’mentioned. 

Xo such permit shall be granted for or l>e available at any time 
except from the first day of May to the fifteenth day of August inclusively. 

Xo such permit shall include roan antelope, buffalo cow, or koodoo 
cow, more than one black rhinoceros, one hippopotamus, one Imffalo bull, 
two waterbuck, one koodoo bull, two inyala, and two impala. 

The permit may contain such special conditions as the Minister may 
think proper, or as may be x^qiiired by the regulations. 

The permit shall be personal and not transferable, and shall specify 
the description and number of each class of game to be killed or caught, 
the tinie during which it will be ayailabie and the place in whicik tt is to 
be nioro than one |)erim5l shal^^ person during" 

;■ /any .-one year. , , 
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The permit must be produced to the Magistrate of the Division in 
which it is to be used for endorsement liy him, and it shall not be avail- 
able for use until so endorsed. 

Kvery person hunting under the authority of a perniil shall be re- 
‘paired to produce it whenever so required by a constable or other person 
having authority for the purpose of inspecting lieenses. 

7. No person shall at any time kill or catcdi any of tlie game men- 
tioned in S(*hediilc E, nor shall any such game ]>e irnduded in a permit. 
The (lovernoi* in (‘cuncil may, by proclamation, add to the list in 
^schedule E any game to which it may in his opinion ho necessary to give 
special protection, and this Act shall apply to game so added as if it 
were included in Schedule E of this Act. 

8. — — VennHs, — Reserves, within which it will not be 
allowed to kill or catch game at any time without a special permit granted 
by the Minister, for the varieties of game specified, therein may from time 

"to time be established by the Governor in Council by notice in the N(dal 
Government Gazette, Such notice may from time to time be varied or 
revoked by a like notice. 

All Reserves heretofore established in the Province of Zululand shall 
be deemed to be Re.ser^es t^stablisbed under this Act. 

Every vSiKdi special permit will be granted upon the sam(‘ terms, and 
under the same (jonditions, and subject to the limitations in regard to tlie 
game which may he included in the permit, as are hereinbefore provided 
with regard to permits to kill and catch the game mentioned in 
Schedule C. 

Every such permit shall bear stamps to the value of Ten Pounds 
(iMO) irrespective of, and in addition to, any special sum appointed by 
Schedule D. 

Any person found in a Reserve in circumstances indicating tliat he 
was unlawfully in pnisuit of any gr 4 me, shall be guilty of a contravention 
‘Of this Act, unless he shall satisfy the Court that he was not there for 
-any such purpose. 

9. — Cancellation of Permits, — ^Axiy permit under this Act shall be 
•cancelled by the Magistrate if it is found that the person to whom it was 
granted has made a fraudulent or illegal use of it, or has killed or caught 
any game in excess of or other than that specified in the permit, or has 
broken any of its conditions, or if he refuses, or fails without just excuse, 
to produce it when so required by a person having authority for the 
purpose. The i>ermit shall thereupon become void, and no refund will 
he made of the money paid for it. 

10. — Special Permits for Killing certain Destructive Game, — It shall 
he lawful for any Magistrate, notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this Act, on the application of the owner or occupier of any land who 
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shall satisfy him that harteljeest, buschbok (male and female), duiker,, 
hares, partridges, or guinea fowl, are causing loss and damage by destroy- 
ing trees, plants, or standing crops, to grant a special permit to the per- 
son applying to destroy in whatever manner he may please such harte- 
beest, boschbok (male and female), duiker, hares, partridges, or guinea 
fowl upon suc h land only, during a time to be specified in the permit, but 
not exceeding six months in duration and renewable from time to time- 
upon further application of tlie owner or occupier. 

11. — Killing Desfrneiive Game in Zulnland , — The Minister shall 
have I'ower to grant permission to residents of the Province of Zulnland, 
t'> kill sraiue during the close season, if it proved to his satisfaction that 
/the game is doing damage to crops, or in times of scarcity. Such ])er- 
mission may exclude any specified kinds of game, and shall in no case in- 
clude elephants, white rhinoceros, eland, roan antelope, buffalo cow, 
koodoo cow, or springbok. 

12, — Killing Game on Croirn Lands, eie , — Tf any person shall kill 
or catch any game upon Crown Lands, or Native Trust Lands, or go upon 
any Crown Lands or ‘STative Trust Lands, with intent to kill or catch 
any game, without having first obtained from the Magistrate of the 
Pi vision a written permit for tlie purpose, or if he shall kill or catch any 
game otlierwise than is authorised by such permit, he shall l)e guilty of a 
coutravention of this Act. 

Permits . — Idle permit sliall specify the game to ho killed or 
caught, the locality in which tliC permit is to be used, and the time for 
whicli it is to be availalilc. The Magistrate may revoke a permit, and 
from that time it sliall cease to he of any anthority. 

Nothing ill this .section sliall be deemed to dispense wuth the iieces- 
.sity of obtaining a permit from the Minister, in the cases hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

18 . — Trespassing in PursnU of Game . — If any person shall, with in- 
lieut to kill or catch any game, trespass upon any land, other than Crown 
Land, or Native Trust Land, without the consent of the owner or occupier, 
he shall be guilty of a contravention of this Act. 

14. Any person so going upon Crown Land or Native Trust Land, 
or tres.passing upon private land as aforesaid, may be required, in the 
case of Crown Land or Native Trust Land, by the Magistrate or by a con- 
fitabJe, or game conservator, or any other person authorised by the regula- 
tions, and in the ease of private land by the owner or occupier, or his 
agent or servant^ to forthwith quit such land, and also to state his name 
end residence; and if he shall refuse or wilfully delay to quit the 
Juid, or to give his true name and address when required to do so, he 
jphair he of a contravention of this Act. 

Pomsmn of and imih Oame^Any person 
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who shall during* the clo.ye season possess, carry, sell, or offer for sale, any 
game, dead or alive, mentioned in Schedules B and C of this Act, or who 
siiall at any time possess, carry, sell, or offer for sale, any game, dead or 
'alive, tor which the Minister's permit is required, shall be guilty of a 
t f»:.ti*a\ention of this Act, unless he shall prove* that the animal or bird 
was either killed or caught, or bought or receiv(‘d during the period in. 
wliicli such animal or bird eould be legally killed or caught, or that it has 
];<.‘en lawfully killed or caught in pursuance of a permit, tlie case may 
he, or tliat it has been imported by 

Any person who shall ])e found in tlu* possession of any of the ganie* 
autlinrised in Scliedule K, dead or alive, shall be guilty of a eontravention 
of this Aet, and shall ])0 liable to the same punishments as are ])rovided for 
killing or catidiing such game as aforesaid, unless he shall sliow that lie- 
heeame lawfully possessed thereof, and that tliere was no infringement of 
tins A(d in resptud of the killing or catching of such game. 

in, — FovfeiiuriK — Any game, or the carcase thereof, or any skin, 
liide. horn, tusk, or ether part of the carcase of any game, found in the 
prssission of any poison, mav he seized and forfeited to the Government 
without any adjudieation of forfeiture being required, unless it is shown 
tluit it has ])eon obtained witiiout infringement of tliis Aet. 

11. — of Xfflire.^. — Xo person shall employ a Native to 
liunf ganu*. A person holding a permit or oilierwise lawfully engaged in- 
h.nnting game may, however, employ Xatives to assist him, but such 
Natives shall not use firearms. 

IS. — J^eyiildiions. — The Governor in Council may from time to time 
make rt'gulations for any of tlic purposes of this Act. 

Tlie contravention of any sucli regulations shall he punishable by a 
fine not exceeding Five Pounds (1^5). 

19. — Punishment of Contraventions, — Any person guilty of a contra- 
vention of this Act for which no special punishment is appointed shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding Ten Pounds (f;10), and in default of pa\^- 
ment to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any term not 
exceeding three months. 

In cases where the contravention is in respect of game imduded in 
Schedule D, or killing or catching game in a Koserve without the neces- 
sary^ permit, the person sl.all, in addition to any penalty which may be 
imposed, ]ye adjudged to forthwith pay to the Magistrate the amount of 
any license or permit, which in terms of this Act should have been first 
obtained. 

20, Any person who shall kill or eateh any of the game mentionecT 
in Schedule E, or who, without having the proper permit by the Minister, 
duly endorsed by a Magistrate, shall kill or catch any hippipotamus or 
ilack rhinoceros, shall bo liable to a fine not exceeding One Hundred^ 
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Pounds (£100), and in default of payment to imprisonement, with or 
without hard labour, for any term not exceeding six months. 

^1. — ImpriHomnent , — In any prosecution under this Act it shall be 
lawful for the Court, upon a second or later conviction, or if the Court 
is of opinion that, having regard to the circumstances of the case, a fine 
W'ould he an inadequate punishment, to impose such sentence of imprison- 
ment as is appointed for the offence without giving the option of a fine. 

23. — Zululand . — The Governor in Council may from time to time, 
by proclamation, remove any specified game from the lists contained in 
Schedules B or (') of this Act, as regards the Province of Zululand, and 
may transfer such game to the list in another schedule, for the purposes 
of the said Province. Such proclamation may from time to time he 
varied or revoked hy a like proclamation. 

Subject to the poAvers of alteration given as aforesaid, the following 
game shall, as regards the Province of Zululand, be excluded from the 
Schedule C and included in Schedule B of this Act: The imbabala or 
female bosc]il»ok, the rooi rheebok, the male rietbok, the steenbok, the 
inkumhi or red boschbok, tlie paauw, koran, and crane. 

[Dated 29 ih June, 1906. 


Schedule A. 

[List of enactments repealed.] 

Schedule B.* 

All varieties of the birds undermentioned, and known in this Colony 
as the partridge, pheasant, dikkop, wild guinea fowl. 

Hares and all varieties of the antelope genus, generally known in this 
'Colony as the rheebok, boschbok, bluebok, duiker, grj^sbok, inhlengane; 
also the zebra and blue wildebeest. 

Schedule C. f 

The hippopotamus, commonly called seacow, steenbok, klipspringer* 
ihartebeest, eland, koodoo, rietbok, impala, inyala, blesbok, ouribi, rooi 
rheebok, female boschbok, commonly known as imbabala, red boschbok^ 
coniinonly known as inkumbi, buffalo, waterbuck, rhinoceros, Java or 
"Mauritius deer, gaauw, korhan, evime, tod ostrich. 

to tti Secticms A and 15 ; anil af amended by Act iS, 1910. 

T|ad£9!rred to ill Sa^t;i 9 Uaoan tod amtrnded A$t >8, 
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Schedule 

Stamp (iutie.-r u^joii ijermits to shoot game: — 


For each Hippopotamus £30 

For each Black Bhinoceros £20 

For each Buffalo Bull £10 

P'or each Koodoo Bull £10 

For each Klaiid Bull £5 


Schedule E.f 

Elephant; White Bhinoceros; Eland Cow; Roan Antelope; Spring- 
bok; Buffalo Cow"; Koodoo Cow. 


Act No.. 18, 1910. 

“JV) amend the Game Act No. 8, 1906.^* 

1. A Magistrate shall, upon application by any landowner in his 
llivision, grant him a pennit for the destruction of hares upon his land 
during the close season of any year. 

2. The Klips])ringer shall ])e transferred from Schedule B to 
^Schedule C of the Game Act Xo. 8, 1900. 

Act Xo. 38, 1909. 

regulate the export of elephant tail's and the horns, hides and sl'ins 
of certain ganie.^^ 

1. — Export (if Tusl's under It Tbs. Prohibited. — Xo elephant tusk 
[Weighing lesvS than eleven pounds shall be exported from the Colony. 
Any }Ku*soii exporting or attempting to export a tusk in contravention of 
this Act shall be liable on conviction before a Magistrate to a fine not ex- 
ceeding £50 and the tusk shall, if found, be confiscated. 

2. — Export Duly on Certain Hides, etc. — The horns, hides or skins 
of the animals mentioned in the schedule to this Act, and the tusks of 
elephants and hippopotomi shall be subject upon export from the Colony 
to a duty of twenty per cent, of their value at the port of export. 

Any person exporting or attempting to export any hides, skins, tusks 
or horns as aforesaid in contravention hereof shall be liable on conviction 
before a Magistrate to a fine not exceeding ten pounds sterling for every 
auch article exported or attempted to be exported, or in default of pay- 
ment thereof to imprisonment with or without hard labour for a period 
not exceeding three months unless such fine be sooner paid. 


furred to In Sections 6 and 19, 
tRefetred to in Sections 7 and 20. 
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3. — Gusioms Laws Applied, — The export duties under this Act shalJ 
be paid to the Collector of Customs and the Customs laws and regulations 
applicable to the collector of import duties, seizure and forfeiture of 
articles liable to sucli duty, and all other matters incidental thereto shall, 
mutaiis miUandis, and as far as may be practicable, apply to such export 
duties and articles liable thereto, subject to any special alterations which 
may be made by the regulations hereinafter provided for in order to 
adapt such and regulations to the purposes of this Act. 

4. — Reyulatwns, — The Governor in Council may from time to time 
make regulations for giving effect to this Act. 

Schedule, 

Elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, giraffe, or cameleopard, buffalo, 
eland, koodoo, hartebcest, bontebok, blesbok, gemsbok, rietbok, klip* 
springer, zebra, quagga, BurchelFs zebra or any gnu or wildebeest of 
either variety. 


Tl.—AlSrGORA GOATS. 


Act No. 29, 1908. 

amend the Tjuw relating to the Export of Angora Goats’^ 

Short Title: ^The Angora Export Act, 1908.” 

1. — fRepeal of Angora Export Duty Act (No. 12). 1907.] 

2, — Export of Angora Goats Prohihited except in certain cases , — 

(1) On and after the coming itno operation of this Act, it shall 
not be lawful to export from this Colony, save as in this 
section provided, any Angora ram or ewe. 

(2) Nothing in this section contained shall apply to the export 
of any Angora ram or ewe from this Colony to any Colony 
or territory in South Africa in respect of which the 
Governor shall declare by proclamation in the Government 
Gazette that there is a law in force in such Colony or 
territory prohibiting, under penalties equal to the penalties 
hereinafter mentioned, the exportation tlierefrom of An- 
gora rams or ewes, except to a Colony or territory in South 
Africa which is in like manner exempted from the prohibi- 
tion contained in such law.* 

See Government GasteUe for Nov. i.yand Dec. 23, 1908, for the application of this 
sub-section to the other S. A. Cotomes, etc. 
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3. Pofiialty jor Contraveniion. — Any person wlio shall contravene 
^Le provisions of this Act shall be guilty of an o lienee, and shall be liable 
on conviction to imprisonment with or without liard labour for a period 
not less than one year and not exceeding two years. 

[Dated 17 ik Oct,, lOOS, 


Act Xo. 19o:. 

proltihit the E.rjjorl of Ostriches and Ostrich Days. ' 

Short Title: ‘'TJie Ostrich E-\port Prohibition Act, 

2. — Export of Ostriches or Eggs Prohibited, — It shall not he lawtul 
lo export any ostrich or ostri(!ji egg, except as hereinafter provided, to any 
place beyond the limits of this (.'olony, or to any country separated there- 
from by sea: Provided, however, tJmt this prohibitioij shall not apply to 
the export of any ostrich or ostidcli egg to any neighbouing Colony or 
Etate which shall, by its own Legislature, have similarly prohibited the 
•exportation of ostriches and ostrich eggs, subject to the aforesaid ex- 
•emption, to any neighbouring Colony or State, and under a penalty not 
less than that provided for by this Act: And provided also that nothing 
in this Act shall prevent the export of the shells of ostrich eggs the con- 
tents of whi(di have been removed, or of ostrich eggs which have hi^en 
rendered unfertile, provided that in the latter case a permit to export 
shall have been obtained from the officer a])]>()inted by tlie (lovernnumt 
for that purpose. 

3. — Penalty, — Every pei*son who shall eoiitravenc tlie provisions <.)f 
this Act by exporting any ostrich or ostrich egg (ex(‘(‘pt as licrcinbeforo 
excepted), shall on conviction he liable to iniprisonment with or without 
hard labour for any term not less than twelve months nor more than two 
years. 

4. — Jurisdiction of Conrf, — All penalties under this Act may be en- 
forced in the Court of the Magistrate of the Division in whicli the 
offence was committed. 


Act No. 15, 1909. 

control the introduction into A^(ftal and to reguTaie the disposal of 
exotic animals and animal products^ 

Short Title: ‘'^The Exotic Animals and Animal Prodmds Act, 1909.’^ 

1. — Introduction Prohibited, — animal or animal product men- 
tioned in the schedule to this Act shall be introduced into the Colony by 
sea or land save with the consent of the Minister of Agriculture pre- 
viously obtained, and under such conditions as he may prescribe. 
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a . — Confiscation or Destruction . in case of Contramntion. — Aay 
aiiiinal or tiling which may he introdueccl into this Colony in contraven- 
tion of this Act or the regulations which may be framed thereunder 
shall bo confiscated and destroyed or disposed of as the Minister in charge- 
of the Agricultural Department may direct. 

— Penal ty, — Any person who may contravene any of the pro- 
visions of tliis Act or of the regulations whicli may be framed thereunder 
shall, on conviction in the Court of a Magistrate, be liable to a fine not 
exceeding one hundi^ed pounds sterling, or, in default of payment, to 
imprisomnent, with or without hard labour, for a term not exceding six 
montlis, or to both such , fine and imprisonment, unless he shall prove to. 
the satisfaction of the Court that the introduction was made by him un- 
knowingly and without negligence on his part. Offences under this 
Aci shall he cognisaide in tbe (Quirts of the Magistrates having juris- 
diction. 

4. — fearing of Existing Laws — Nothing in this Act shall be deemed 
to repeal the provisions of any Law or Act relative io any disease of 
animals. 

Schedule. 

Bees and their larvjr, honey, heesvv.ix (incliuliug foundation comh),. 
lioiieyeomb and olher unmanufactured products of apiculture. 

Such animals as are usually included among zoological specimens. 
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BRANDING AND EAR MARKING. 


(Laws. — Law 22,1882 ; Law 13, 1889 ; Act 40, 1901. | 


. 1 


; 


1^)0 laws with which we are concerned in this chapter — namely., tliose 
relating to In-anding and ear-jnarking — liave been framtM for the protec- 
tion of stock-owners, to prevent the obliteration or alteration of brands 
and ear-marks on live stock. There are tliree laws in existem-e on the 
Fuhjei t, 102 ., Law No. 2'Z of 1882, Law No. \?» of 1889, and Act No. 40 of 
1901. Under the si'coiu] of these the marking of cattle in any way with 
intent to defraud, or tlie olditeration or alteration of marks to the same 
end, renders the guilty person liable to conviction on the charge of falsity. 
Furthermore, tlu' removal of the ear or any part of it from an animal 
(which would obviously render the obliteration of ear-marks an easy 
matter), is also liable to a penalty, under L.iw 22 of 1882. Ostriches are 
pr()tc(‘te<l chiefly by Act No. 40, 1901; but also by Law No. 13 of 1889. 

, ‘1 /• 

Law No. 22, 1882. 

declare fliV; Jaiw relating to the FnandiUent Marking or Branding of 

Osfriche.^ and Cattle^ and the Fraudnlent Ohliteration or Alteration 

of Brands or Marks on Ostriches and Cattle. 

1. — Fraudulent Branding ConstiUiies Falsitg, — Every person who, 
with intent to defraud, or to enable another to defraud, any person, shall 
mark or brand, or cause or protaire to be marked or branded, any ostrich 
or cattle, with any mark, brand, or earmark, shall be guilty of the crime 
of falsity. 

2. '^fraudulent Ohliteration nr Alteration of Brand Constitutes 
FdUity. Every person who, with intent to defaud, or to enaljle another 
to defraud any person, shall obliterate or alter or cause or procure to ho 
obliterated or altered any mark, brand, or earmark, on any ostricli or 

, cattle shall be guilty of the crime of falsity. 

o. Tuterpretation of ^^Cattle ,^^ — In this Law ‘‘^cattle^’ %hall be taken 
'Hnt demed to mean any bull, bow, ox, heifer, or calf, and any goat, ram, 
^heep, ewe or Jamb, and any horse, mare, gelding, colt, filly, mule, or ass. 
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liAW Xo. 13, 1889. 

prevent ike practice of cutting ike, ears of certain animats for the* 
purpose of mal'ing or ohliferating distinguishing earmarks/* 

1. — Ears of A 7 nmals not to he cut , — It shall not be lawful for any 
person to out off or remove the ear of any slieep, goat, horse, donkey, 
Tiiulc, or other animal, for the purpose of a private mark. Any person. 
oontra\ening this section sliall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £5. 

2, — Permit g for Oht iterating or Removing Private Maries , — Any per*- 
son who shall cut off or remove the ear or any portion thereof, or shall 
pierce or stump the ear of any sheep, goat, horse, donkey, mule, or any 
animal belonging to the class of homed cattle, being the property of any 
other person, witJi tlie intention of obliterating any private mark, or in 
such a way as would obliterate the private mark thereon, shall be liable* 
to a penalty not exceeding £50, or imprisonment, witli or without bard 
labour, not exceeding one year, or botli fine and imprisonment. 

4 . — Oivnership of Animals Defined for Purposes of this Lair, — When’ 
any animals, such as is in this Law referred to, shall he found to have its 
ears cut, slit, stumped, or otherwise marked in contravention of this Law,. 
Ithe owner or person in Avhose pos-^esison such animal may be shall be 
deemed the person who has so contravened tlie law unless he shall prove 
that is has been done without his consent. 


Act No. 40, 1001. 

^^For the Protection of Property in Ostriches' and Ostrich Feathers.’^ 

1. — •Ostriches to he Subject of Property as Domestic Animals are , — 
Ostriches shall lie the subject of property and ownership in the same 
manner in all respects as domestic animals, and their ownership shall' 
not be lost merely by reason of their having strayed or being temporarily 
out of possession or control of their owners. 

2. — Witd Nature of Ostriches no Defence to Crimiml Charge , — 
Upon any charge of theft of ostriches or of ostrich feathers, or of malicious 
injury to or killing of ostriches, or any other offence in respect of’ 
ostriches or ostrich feathers, no exception or defence shall be competent 
on tlie ground of any presumption that they are ownerless by reason of’ 
the wild nature of the ostriches. 

3. — Registration of Brands, — Everj^ owner of ostriches shall, within 
one month after being possessed of ostriches, register a description of the* 
brands whigh he uses or intends to use for branding his ostriches. Xo two* 
persons shall be allowed to register the saine brand or brands so siiuilair 
as to l>e likely to be mistaken for each other. 
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4. Ostriches to be Branded. — Every owner of ostriches shall cause 
all ostriches a))ovt* the age of twelve months to be branded with his regis- 
tered brand on the thigh. * 

5. — Penalty for Failunt to Brand. — Any owmer who shall fail to 
register his brand or to brand his ostriches and keep them well branded 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £10: Provided that there shall be 
an interval of not less than two months between any two convictions. 

0- — Evidence of Otcnersliip Founded on Brand. — If any ostrich is 
branded with the registered brand used by an owner of ostriches sucli 
))rand shall be prima facie evidence that the ostrich belongs to the per- 
son wdiose brand it bears; and in a criminal case, upon proof of the theft 
of an ostri(di so branded, the burden shall rest upon an accused person 
in whose possession such ostrich is found, of proving that the same was 
lawfully or innocently in his pose«sion. 
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STOCK THEFTS AND POUNDS. 


[Laws .— Thejfts : Act i, 1899 ; Act 1, 1904 ; Act 41, 1905. Pounds : Act 42^ 
1898; Act 12, 1905] 


Thb principal law framed for the detection of stock thefts is Act No. 
1 of 18J)9, but two amending laws liave subsequently been passed — Act 
^o. 1 of 1904, and Act No. 41 of 1905. 

Live stock cannot be moved from one place to another in Natal with- 
out a pass signed as provided by Section 0 of the principal law. Animals 
can, however, be removed by European*^ without a pass under certain con- 
ditions which are laid down under Section 20, 27 and 28 of Act 1, 1899, 
in which other special circumstances, in regard to Natives, are also pro- 
vided for. 

There are certain observations to be regarded in the pundiase of 
cattle from Natives and Indians, which will be found set forth in the 
third part of the principal law; and Part IV. of the Act obliges all 
traders in ‘cattle, whether butchers, auctioneers, merchants, or others, to 
keep recjords of their transactions. 

The head of any Native kraal near wliich are found traces of any 
stolen cattle is made responsible for the theft; and the owner of such 
cattle has the right to search for the cattle anywhere in the kraal near 
which the tracks of the animals are found to be obliterated, and he can 
claim the assistance of the Natives for the purposes of the search. For 
further details see Section 40 of the pnncipal Act; whilst the responsi- 
bility of suspected kraals is dealt with in the sixth part of the same law. 
Part VII. deals with the offence of harbouring cattle stealers; and 
Part VIII. is concerned with matters connected with evidence and trials, 
and the compensation of owners. 

Of the Pound Laws, Act No. 42 of 1898 is the principal Act, the 
second of those noted at the head of this chapter being purely an amend- 
ing one. This Act provides for the establishment of pounds for the re- 
ception of straying stock.nnder certain conditions. The procedure to be 
followed in connection with the impounding of stock is laid down; and 
compensation for damage by trespassing cattle is provided for. The 
poundkeeper is responsible for stock whilst they axe in his pound, and lie 
i$ entitled to charge for so doing. TTnclai^^ cattle are to be advertised 
andfsold by public auction, after having been first branded. The proceada 
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of the sale are used to defray all lawful expenses in connection with the 
impoundment, and the balance is lianded ov(*r to tlie Mag“istrate pending 
its claim by the owner of the stock sold. Provision is also made for cattle 
that are too wdld to be driven to the pound. Attempted rescue of im- 
pounded cattle, and also illegal hnpounding of cattle, are subject to a 
penalty. 


J.— STOCK THKFTS. 


Act No. 

'"For the better prevention of Hattie Stealing and kindred critnesJ^ 

Short Title: “The (’attle Stealing Act, 1899.” 

Fart /. 

3. — [Pepeal of Laws 10, 181 (i; 30, 1884; 4G, 1884; and IT, 1891; 
and Acta 13, 1895; 21, 189G; 22, 189G; and 24, 189G.;i 

4. — Governor in Council mag exclude Zulnland from Operaiion of 
Act. — The Oovernor jn Council may from time to time, by pruclamaticm, 
dec'lare that tlie Province of Zululand, or any named part thereof, shall 
ho excluded from the oj^eration of any specified provisions of this Act, 
and ill the same manner to revoke any such proclamation, cither wholly <u’ 
in part. 

5. — Definition of Terms. — Unless the context otherwise requires the 
following words in this Act have the meanings assigned to them in tliis 
isection. 

shall mean and include animals belonging to any of 
the following edasses: Sheep, goat, liorse, ass, mule, pig, 
ostrich, and all horned cattle. 

^%\ittle KUUtuf' and kindred words shall include killing of 
cattle, and any stabbing, wounding maiming, poisoning, or 
the infliction of any physical injury on cattle. 

^^Cattle Stealing"'* and kindred words shall include the stealing, 
theft, or robbery of cattle, or any portion thereof, whether 
flesh, skin, horns, head, hoofs, or carcass, or any other part, 
or ostrich feathers, as also receiving cattle or any portion 
thereof as aforesaid, or ostricli featliers, knowing the same 
to have been stolen. 

"Courf” shall mean the Court or Judge liaving jurisdiction in 
the matter referred to, wdiether it be the Supreme Court, or 
the Native High Court, or any Circuit Court or any Judge 
of the Supreme Court or of the Native High ( ■curt, or the 
Court of the Magistrate. 
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^^EnropHnr shall, for the purposes of this Act, mean any 
person other than an Asiatic or Native. 

shall include all aboriginal natives of Asia, and their 
descendants. 

shall include the hut, house, residence, or place of 
abode of whatever description of any Native. 

^^CoUcction of Kraals'^ shall mean any number of kraals built or 
erected in the same neighbourhood. 

shall mean and include all members of any of the 
aboriginal tribes of Africa south of the Equator, including 
Griquas and Hottentots, and shall also include illegitimate 
children of mixed European and Natfve parentage, and 
their descendants. 

A Native wdio is exejupted from tlie oi^eration of Native Law 
shall net bo deemed to be a Native within the meaning of 
this Act. 

^^Spoor"’ shall, in addition to its ordinary meaning, include any 
mark, or impression on, or disturbance of, the surface of 
any ground, or any mark or impression on or disturbance- 
of any grass, lierbage, or MT)od, on such ground, or any 
matter or substance left or found upon such ground, grass, 
herbage, or wn)cd, indicating that any person or persons or* 
any cattle have been at the place, or liave passed along in 
any particular direction. 

Part IL 

6. — Pass Required for Removal of Pattle. — No person shall remove- 
cattle from any place to any other place without a pass for that purpose, 
which pass shall, save as is hereinafter excepted, be signed by the owner 
or tenant, being a European, of the place from which the cattle are to be- 
removed, or by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace (hereinafter referred 
to as ^^proper ofBccrs’^), or by the oumer, being a European, of the cattle to 
be removed.* 

7. — Synopsis of Pass. — Every such pass shall be upon a printed fornu 
^approved by the Government and supplied by the Magistrate, free of 
charge, and shall contain the following particulars: — 

The name and address of the person by whom it is granted; 

The date of issue: 

The name of the owner of the cattle ; 

The number, description, and brands, if ahy, of the cattle ; 

*The passes required W this Section for the removal of cattle may be iasuedby 
aity person appointed by Govemment for the purpose. fStc* 5, 
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^ place from wliieli and the place to which the cattle are tO' 

be removed ; 

Tiie name of the driver. 

8. — Period of ] ahdif if of Pa-^ses, — So such pass shall be valid for 
lonsrcr than twenty-one days from the date of its issue, unless an extension 
of its period shall be endorsed thereon by a proper officer or police- 
ccnstable. 

9. — Conserrl, and Conditions for Grant of Pass. — The person to whoim 
af»}>li(;ation is made for a pass for the removal r>f cattle shall not ^rant such 
pa>> unless he is satisfied that the cattle are iilie property or in the lawful’ 
]>ossession of the person desiring to remove the same, and unless and un- 
til there be delivered to him the written consent of the owner or tenant 
of tlie place to which it is intended to remove the cattle. He shall also 
be rerpiired to carefully preserve such consent for a period of six months. 
The j provisions of this section regarding consent shall be understood as- 
referring to cases where cattle are being removed from the place on which 
tl.ey have been living to scuuc place where they are intended to remain^, 
and not to cattle being brought from a place where they have been put 
for a special and temporary purpose, or being taken to some place for a- 
fimilar jiurpose. Such consent shall also not be required in the case of 
cattle intended to be removed to a Native Location or to Crown Lands oe- 
cu]>ied by Natives, or to any lands not occupied by Europeans. 

10. — [Certificate of ownership from Jlagistrate entitles Native 
owners to dispense with pass,] 

11. — Duration of Certificate, — No such certificate shall endure for 
rnojo than one year, but a fresh eeitificate may be obtained from time tO' 
time. 

12. — Poiver to Call for Pass and Impound Cattle. — It shall be lawfuh 
for any proper officer or constable or any landowner or occupier through' 
whose land cattle may be driven, or any keeper of a toll bar, or any per- 
son specially authorised by any Magistrate wlio may find any person 
removing cattle as aforesaid, to call upon him to produce such pass aS' 
aforesaid, and, if he* shall fail to produce such pass, or if the number and 
the description of the cattle being removed, or the manner and direc- 
tion in which they are being removed, or the name of the driver or 
owner shall not correspond in all material respects with the pass produced,, 
then any such proper officer, constable, landowner, or occupied, toll-bar 
keeper, or any person specially authorised thereto by the Magistrate as 
aforesaid shall, if he be able to read such pass and know the same to be 
incorrect, be entitled to take possession of such cattle and cause the same- 
to be conveyed to the nearest pound, there to remain until liberated by 
order of the Magistrate, or oiherwise disposed of as hereinafter provided- 
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13. — Notice and AdvertiaenK^rit of Impounding^ — Any person sc caus- 
ing cattle to be impounded as aforesaid shall communicate in writing to 
the poundmaster the circumstances under which the same were seized, 
and the poundmaster shall forthwith inform the Magistrate of the 
Division, and shall also as >soon as possible notify, by advertisement to be 
published and made knowm in the manner in which the pound noth es for 
such district are published and made known, the number and deHc:riptiou 
of the cattle, and such information regarding the same as the pers ai 
causing such cattle to ])e impounded shall have communicated to him. 
The Magistrate shall at once inform the Police of the impounding of 
*auch cattle. 

14. — AppHvaiion to Magistrate for Release of Cattle , — The person 
tfrom wliom tlie cattle have hcen so taken, or any other person claiming 
cattle m impounded as his property, or lawfully in his possession, may 
apply to the Magistrate of the Division or to. a Justice of the Peace for 
an order for the liberation thereof, and such officer shall encjiiire into 
the case, and if satisfied that siudi cattle are the property of ihe claimant, 
or were lawfully in his possession, then sueli officer shall give an ord('r, Jn 
writing, directing the poundmaster of the pound in which such cattle 
shall be impounded to deliver the same to the claimant upon payment <»f 
the pound fees and charges; and the poundmaster sliall, at the time of 
the delivering of the cattle, grant a pass for the protection of such cattle 
until the 'arrival tliereof at the place to whicl) it is intended to remove 
the same. 

— Impounded Cattle mag be Sold, — Should the person claiiiiing 
any cattle so seized or impounded as aforesaid fail to sIkuv to the satis- 
faction of the Magistrate or Justice of the Peace that the cattle claimed 
are his property, or were lawfully in his possession, or should the cattle he 
unclaimed for a period of one month after notice given by such pound- 
master as aforesaid, then the same shall be dealt with in all respects as 
if 8U(di cattle were impounded under the provisions of the law's for the 
time lieing in force relative to the impounding of cattle; and the proceeds 
of sale of any such cattle shall be paid into the Public Treasury. 

16 . — Natives Removing Cattle Without Passes^ Uahic to Arrest, — It 
sshall be lawful for any Magistrate, constable, or proper officer, ox any 
other person specially authorised thereto in writing by the Magistrate, 
or any toll-bar keeper, or any landowner or occupier through whose land 
any cattle may pass whiJn nh his lands, to stop and arrest any Native re- 
moving, driving, or leading such cattle, who is not provided with a pass 
in terms of the preceding provisions of this Act, and also to stop and 
arrest such cattle until he or they shall be satisfied, or have made enquiry 
AS to the ownership of the cattle, and as to any circumstances which shall 
in ,bis or their opinion gm rise to suspicion, and tbereupon,^ if satisfied^; 
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lo r<4easc siu'li Native an^l tlio cattle, or otherwise, at liis optioD, to sencF 
sue!) cattle to the nearest pound, informing the poiindniaster of such ini- 
])oiin(Iin.u, and thereupon the provisions of tlie Sevtions II and lo, and 
all other a})pli(‘al)le sections of this Act, shall apply to such cattle in the- 
sarne way cs if they hud heeii imjuninded under Section 12 of this Act: 
Provided always that any Native so stopped or arrested shall not be de- 
tain»‘ 1 in eustody hy any ])ers(>n not otherwise* authorised to stop and 
arrest liim except for the purpose of fortliwith deliverin'^ him to some 
jMcper authority upon some definite ohar^e of an offencf* as^ainst the pro- 
visions of this Act, made houn fuh' and upon reasonable <^ro\iiuls, against 
sue]? Native. 

K. — Xtt/irrfi Dtatf ArrPKf vndpr Cprfniti Cimnn.^inurr .^. — The in- 
I'.ahitants (»f a kraal sliall ]iave the riirht to stop any Xative drivinp^ cattle 
pasi sncli kraal, and to demand from him information repfardin^ the 
cattle, their owner, and the cireiim stances of tlieir removal. Tf the per- 
son driving: the (attic shall not satisfy them that he is lawfully drivinpr^ 
such cattle, tlie inhabitants of the kraal may arrest him and detain tlu3 
cattle. Such arrest and detention shall he at once reported to the Magis- 
trate or the nearest police staiion to be eommiinicated hy the police to- 
the Jlagistrate. 

Ih. — Li(fbilitij f(fV Wrongful Arrest, — Jf any j>erson round driving, 
cattle shall, upon being lawfully required thereto, produce to th(‘ person 
requiring the same, a pass complying in all material respects witli this- 
Act, and, iiotwitlistaiidiiig tlie same, the cattle found with such person 
shall he eoiiv(‘yed to the pound upon the allegation that tlie |)ass productnl 
is Hot ])roper and suflieient. or if anyone shall, without reasonable and 
probable cause, wrongfully impound any cattle, or arrest any Native,. 
Tinder colour of the provisions of this Act, then the owner of the cattle, 
or anyone entitled to sue in place of the owner, or such Xative, as the- 
case may be, shall be entitled lo recover compensation from such person 
for any damage which he may have sustained by reason of the impound- 
ing of such cattle (including all pound fees payable or already paid), and' 
by reason of such arrest, if any, 

20. — Maliciom Impounding of Cattle or Arrest of Natives, — Any 
person who shall wilfully and maliciously and without ])roi)a!)le cause 
ivrongfully impound any cattle, or arrest any Xative, under colour of 
the provisions of this Act, shall be deemed guilty of an offence, and in 
addition to any other punishment to which he may be subject shall also' 
be liable to pay to the owner of such cattle, or anyone entitled to sue in 
place of the owner, or to the Native arrested, such damages as the Court 
before whom the case is brought sliall award, and as shall not have been 
Awarded under the preceding section of this Act. 
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21. — Residing Arred or Impounding of Cattle, — Any person who 
shall, by force or violence, or by threatening to use force, or violence, 
prevent, or attempt to prevent, any proper oflicer, i‘onstable, or landowner 
ur tenant, or keeper of the toll-bar, or any person specially authorised by 
the Magistrate, from arresting any Xative or cattle as aforesaid, or from 
•conveying to the pound any cattle in cases in wlii(‘h he shall be entitled 
so to do under this Act, or who shall rescue, or attempt to rescue, any 
isuch Native, or such cattle, against the will of the person in charge 
thereof, either on their way to the pound in terms of this Act, or after 
the same shall have been impounded with any poundmaster, or otlienvise, 
«kall be guilty of an offence. 

22. — Offence of (rranting FnUe Passes, — Any person who shall 
knowingly grant any pass recpiired by this Act which shall contain any 
wilfully false statements or description in respect of any material matter, 
•Or who shall grant any such pass in contravention of the provisions of 
this Act, or who shall fraudulently alter any such pass, or who shall 
procur any such pass by wilfully false statements or representations, shall 
T)e guilty of an offence. 

23. — Saving of Poiver.s^ to Arrest under other Lairs. — Notwithstand- 
ing anything contained in this Act, any Magistrate. Justice of the Poaco, 
Police Officer, or other such authorised person, shall possess tlie same 
powers or arrest of persons, and the same powers in respect of seizure and 
detention of any cattle which he may have 3'easona])le ground for su im- 
posing to have been stolen, or which he may by any other Law or Act 
be specially authorised to detain, as he possessed before the passing of 
this Act. 

24. — Catth to he Driven along Puhlir Road. — Any Native when re- 
moving cattle shall, so far as circumstances permit, drive them by the 

•nearest Avay to a public road, and shall keep upon the road so far us pos- 

sible towards his destination. 

25. — Definition of Offence. — Any person, save as is excepted in tlie 
next section, who shall remove cattle in contravention of tlie foregoing 
sections of this Act shall be guilty of offence. 

26. — Saving as to Europeans and Police Force. — This part of the 

Act shall not apply to cattle removed by Europeans from one place to 

some other place within the Colony distant less than ten miles there- 
from, nor to cattle used by Europeans, under saddle or pack saddle, or 
for the purposes of conveyance or transport, nor to cattle in the possession 
of any member of tlie Natal Police Force in that capacity* 

27. — Exemptions from Arrest or Detention^ — Notwithstanding the 
provisions of this part of the Act, any person riding a horse or driving 
cattle ahell in the following circumstances, the proof of which shall rest 
with him, he allowed to proceed without being molested for not carrying 
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.a pass, unlcfej! there are reasons for believing tliat tlie horse or cattle 
-have been stolen; — 

(a) If he is driving the horse or cattle to the pound \inder the 
provisions of this Act, or of the Laws relating to pounds. 

(?>) If he is engaged in a matter of emergency tliat will not 
admit of delay. 

(c) If he is a i!^ative Chief, or accompanying a Xative Chief as 
part of his escort, or acting as messenger of a Chief. 

(f/) If Ik* is lawfully driving cattle to or from a Court for bo/ta 
‘ pdc purposes of evidence, or under a letter or direction of 

the Court. 

(e) If the cattle are drawing any vehicle used for transport. 

(/) If the cattle are being driven to or from tlicir place of 
working or pasturage, such place being distant not more 
than three miles from the kraal of the* owner of such cattle. 

,28. — Hesfriction of Meaning of Removal, — Xo cattle shall he deemed 
to be removed witliin the meaning of this part of the Act merely by 
reason that they are found moving from place to place within tlie limits 
of tlie land occupied by the owner of such cattle, or of which he has 
the lawful use, for tlie 2 )ur])ose of keeping, grazing, or watering such 
-cattle. 

29. — Certain Sections to Apply to Asiatics, — The provisions of Sec- 
tioms 16, 19, 20, 21, and 24 of this Act shall apply to Asiatics in every 
respect in the same way as to Natives. 

Part III, — Purchase of Cattle from Native or Asiatic. 

30. — Passes to he Produced, — Whenever a Native or Asiatic, while 
removing, leading, or driving cattle for which a pass is required under the 
provisions of the preceding part of this Act, shall offer to sell or dispose 
•of any of such cattle, the person to whom such cattle shall be offered for 
rale and disposal, and the person acting or intending to act on behalf of 
any such Native or Asiatic in selling or disposing thereof, before making 
Buch purchase or sale, as the case may be, shall he required to demand 
•and receive from such Native or Asiatic a pass in terms of the provisions 
of the preceding part of this Act in respect of each and all such cattle, 
and to satisfy himself of the genuineness thereof, and in every case to 
use all reasonable precautions to satisfy himself that such Native or 
Asiatic is the owner of such cattle or otherwise rightly en, titled to sell 
the same. 

Zl,~ReienUon of Pass hy Receiver of Cattle, — The person receiving 
such cattle as aforesaid shall retain the pass accompanying the same, and 
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if the pass shall refer to and include any other cattle than those which 
he. shall so receive, he shall he required to furnish to the JSTative or Asiatic 
an exact copy of the pass, stating at the foot or on the hack of the copy 
the num])er and description of cattle which he has received, and certify- 
ing tlie sauie under his own name; or if he be unable to write, then he* 
«duiil he required to obtain a eojyv certified by some trustworthy person, 

1^2, — Purchasinf/ Catth* wilhont a Pass an Offence , — Any person 
purchasing from or selling on behalf of a Native or Asiatic any cattle* 
without first complying witli the foregoing provisions of this part of the 
Act, or any person failing, neglc(*ting. or refusing to furnish any Nativi^ 
or Asiatit* witli a certified copy of the pass in cMunplianoe with the pro- 
visions ill the thirtv-first section contiiiimd, sliall he guilty of an offeiui*. 

o3 . — LabUitif of Agent or litreiver in Fraudulent Sale , — Wliencver 
any cattle shall have been sold or disposed of in fraud of the rightful 
owner or the person rightly entitled to possess the same, any person who 
shall liave received the same from a Native or Asiatics or acted on be- 
half of such Native or Asiatic* in selling or disposing of tlic same may, 
on being sued in a competent Court, In' adjudged to make good to the 
owner or person rightly entitled to ]>ossess such cattle, the value of sucli 
cattle, unless he shall sati.sfv the Court that he had com]>lied with tlie 
provisions of this Act: Provided that nothing in this section shall he 
deemed to deprive any person, whose cattle have been so sold or disposed 
of, of any right or remedy which would otherwise lx* competent to him. 

Part IT, — Batchers and Auctioneers, 

/:34 . — Butchers to Keep Begistrr of Cattle . — Every butcher shall 
keep at his place of Imsiness a register in the form of Schedule 2 of this 
Act, in whicli shall he recorded, according to the tenor of the headlines 
of the several columns, the particulars of all cattle purchased by him 
or received or used for the purposes of his business. 

35. — Auctioneers, etc,, to K&ep Register . — Every auctioneer and 
every merchant or trader or dealer who shall as such buy or sell the 
cattle in the way of trade shall keep a register in the form of Scliediile 3 
of this Act, in which shall lie recorded, according to the tenor of the 
headlines of the several columns, the particulars of every such sale or 
purchase of cattle. 

36. — Butchers, AMciioneers, etc,, dealing with Natives and Asiaiks, 
— In the case of cattle purchased from Natives or Asiatics for which a 
pass is required in terms of this Act, the pass or a duly certified copy 
thereof, when taken from the Native or Asiatic, shall be numbered by 
such butcher, auctior.eer, merchant, trader, or dealer with the same 
number as that inserted in the kt«t column of the s'^id registers, and 
shall be kept for not less than one year after such purchase or sale- 
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37. — Inspection of Eerjisters, — Every sucii register and tlie pasties 
therein relerred to may at all reasonable liours be inspected by any 
member ot tlie Police Force or any person duly authorised thereto in 
writing by a Magistj*ate or other olHcer of polu'O holding rank equal or 
superior to that ol a sergeant. 

3S. — Failure to Keep Register, — Any such Initchcr, auctioneer, 
merchant, trader, or dealer, wlio fails to keep a register as aforesaid, or 
refuses or fails to allow the same, together with the passes, to be in- 
spected as hereinbefore provided, or to give to a member of the Police 
Forc*e or any other person dnlv authorised as aforesaid, any information 
which he may have in regard to cattle so pinvhased or sold, shall be 
deemed to hc.ve committed an offence against the provisions of this Act. 

39. — Manager of Rust ness HahJe as in 11 as Principals. — The managu’ 
or other person in eharg(‘ of tin* hntcher's hiisiness*, auctioneer's Imsine-s, 
or iner(‘hant's, tradei‘'s or <lealcr's business, or the ])ran(*h thereof at 
wliieli rlie 1 ‘egisler should he kept, shall ))e under the same obligations 
and liahilil ies, and ho sulqect to the same punishments, as are herein- 
before provided in regard t(» sucli faitebers, auctioneers, merchants, 
traders, or dealers. 

Part P . — Provisions as to Spoor of Catile. 

40 — ResponsihiJii fi in respect of Animals u'hosv Sjtoor is Traced (o 
a Kraal. — Whenever the spoor of any cattle wliicdi liave disappeared 
under eircumstances indicating tlio ])rol)abilitv of tlieft (wliich cattle aro» 
in this and the next parf of tliis Act referred to as stolen cattle), or of 
any person driving stolen eattle. or of any animal used in driving them, 
is traced to any Xative kraal or close neighl)ourhood thereof, responsi- 
bility in respecd of sueb stolen cattle shall be determined as is herein- 
after provided, that is to say: 

((0 Tlie head of any Native kraal (nmnumuzana) shall be 
responsible for the value of any stolen cattle, the spoor of 
which is traced to such kraal; wdien corroborative evidence 
is fortbeoming, to the satisfaction of the Court trying the 
case that the theft in question was committed. 

(b) The owner of any stolen eattle, the spoor of which has 
become lost or obliterated in the close neighbourhood of 
any Native hut, kraal, enclosure, oi* lands, luns a right of 
seareli for any traces of any such cattle in any such hut, 
/ ' kraal, enclosure, or lands, and any person wlio shall un- 

duly prevent anv such search, or cause any wilful obstruc- 
tion, or shall wilfully cause the loss or obliteration of any 
Spoor, may be convicted of an offence under this Act, 
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(c) When the owner of nny stolen cattle is on the spoor of 
such cattle, it shall be lawful for such owner to demand 
from the Natives living in the neighbourhood all reason- 
able assistance in follo\ving up the spoor, and whoever 
neglects or refuses to give sueli assistance, may be (jou- 
vieted of an offence under this Act. 

{(1) When such spoor cannot be traced to any s^pecific Native 
kraal or kraals, but is lost, or becomes clditerated on any 
lands, tlien the responsibility for the value of any such 
stolen cattle shall devolve upon the heads (abanuinuzaua) 
of the kraals adjacent to, and surrounding tlie spot where 
snch S])oor Ims been lost or ohlitorated: and it sluill he 
lawful for the Magistrate so to fix such responsihility hy a 
penalty not exceeding two head of cattle, or tlieir money 
value, to })e levied by such Magistrate. Any sum so levied 
shall he paid to the ]niblie revenue. 

(c) Whenever a spoor is traced to or vvitliin tlie confines of any 
locality occupied by any Native kraal, or kraals, or to or 
within an area occu])ied hv any community or section of a 
tribe, if tlie Native occupying such kraal or kraals or 
locality, or constituting such community or such section of 
tribe, without lawful excuse, neglect, or refuse to receive, 

, to take over and follo>v such spoor, they may he convicted 
of an offence under this Act. 

41 . — Preceding Seri ton to apply to certnin where Spoor onhj 
of Natives can he Traced , — The preceding section shall apply to the 
following cases where there is corroborative evidence to the satisfaction 
of the Court that the offence was committed, in the same way as if the 
spoor therein mentioned had been that of stolen cattle traced to such 
kraal : — 

{a) Where it shall appear that cattle have been stolen or re- . 
mox’^ed without any spoor of the cattle being left, but where 
the spoor of the persons stealing or removing ihe same 
shall be traced from the place from which the cattle have 
been stolen to the kraal intended to be made responsible. 
(6) Whene cattle have been killed; and the spoor of some 
Native leads from the body of the animal killed, or the 
place of killing, to Ihe kraal intended to be made re- 
sponsible. ! 

4k%.-^Fraudident Oreation of Spoor or mahing Mdlircwns 

Whoever intent to injure another shall create anjr. 

or shall malicionaly and without ^asonable ^ 
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referred to in Sub*seciion b of Section 40, shall, on conviction, be liable 
to either or both of the followiiig purnshDient.-^ namely ; — 

(1) Iinprisonnient with or without hard labour for any period 
not exceeding one year; 

(2) A lino not exceeding Fifty Pounds Slerling, and in de- 
fault of payment, to imprisonment, with or without iiard 
labour, lor any j)erio<! not exceeding one year. 

rirri VI. — Ile.sponsihlliltf of Huspected Kivais. 

4f‘h — Noiice of l^u^plrion of ifjIibouruKj KraaL — Where the eatt!<; 
of any person have been stolen or killed, and the delimjuent cajiiiot 
otherwise be discoverevl, but such peison sliall suspect the delinquent to 
hv an inhahitant ot one or more neighlK)uring kraals, he or some per- 
son on his behalf may 11ieT(*u])on give* (41 Ian* to the Magistrate or to a 
jnember of the iXatal Politic Forc(.‘ (who shall transmit the san)e foidii- 
willi to the Magistrate) a written noiice of the stealing or killing of his 
calthi, and of the kraal or kraaU suspCi'ied, and thereupon the Magis- 
trat(,i, if satisfied hy the adidavit referred to in tlie next seiuion, or iiy 
further eiujuiry, that tluMe is nai^onahle ground for suspeoting sucli kraal 
or kraals, shall forthwith give, or cai!S(t to be given, a notice to the 
head or heads of .sueli krna! or kraals lliat it is su'^pia ted that siudi steal- 
ing or killing has been done hy an inhahitant ef siudi kraals or one of 
Fuch kraals, ami that in tlio event of anv more (ailtle belonging to sucli 
person being stolen or killed, and tlie offender not being discovered, such 
liead or heads of kraals may he made liable to pay a penally of the value 
of tlie eatllo stolen or kil1(3d. ‘ 

44. — Affidavit in Support of Noiice. — 1'he person whose cat lie have 
been stolen or killed shall in every (-ase, in addition to such notice, also 
ledge as soon as may be with the Magistrate or member of the Natal 
rolice F(m*e an affidavit setting forth the number, eharaiter, and de* 
i-rription, so far as p(.)Fsible, of the cattle stolen or killed, th.e dat(‘ of I he 
stealing or killing, the effort to disc’over the offender, and the name of 
the kraal or kraals suspected; and any person making any wilfully falst? 
’Statement in any such affidavit or notice shall be dimmed g^nilly of tlie 
offence of perjury. 

45. — Notice of LiabilHp in cme of Further ThofU. — If after such 
notice has been given by such Magistrate to the head or heads of kraals, 
other cattle of the. same person shall, within one J^car from the date of 
snch notice, have been stolen or killed, sucli pei*son shall, as soon as 
possible, if desirous of having the benefits of this Act, deliver to the 
Magistrate or a member of the Natal Po]i(?e Fon^e a like notice of sucli 
further stealing or killing and a sworn statement in the manner provided 
111 the preceding section, and thereupon such Magistrate, if satisfied that 
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there is reasonable ground for suspicion, shall give or cause to be given 
notice to such head or heads of kraals tliat furtiier cattle the said 
person have been stolen or killed, and that failing the discovery of the 
offender Avithin a reasonable period to be fixed by the Magistrate, not 
being less than one month, sucli kraal head or heads may be subji^cted 
t» a penalty of the value of the cattle stolen or killed. 

40. — (Police to iv>rward copy of notice to l\!agij^ratc. ) 

4T. — tSuspectcd Kraals sihiaied in different IJivLsions. — Where the 
suspected kraals lie within more Magisterial Divisions than one, any 
Magistrate within wliose jurisdiction any kraals may lie shall have power 
to deal Avilb tlie matter in the same way as if all of the snspeeiovl kraals 
were within liis jurisdiction. 

48. — Enquiry hy Magistrate, — if within the period appointed by the 
further notice tlie (dfeiider iias not been discovered or compensation j.as 
not been made, the Magi^lrate may, without any formality of pioc'odure, 
but in the presence of tiie kraal iiead^ emjuire into the case. 

4h. — Intinsiiion af iUmalty by (iurvvnar in i'ounvV, — U}K)ii receiv- 
ing a rejiort from the MagL'tialc that lu; is satislied that any of the 
inmates of the susjicctcd kraals committed the theft or killing, or had a 
share in it, or knew of it and took no steps to bring the offenders to 
jiisli(?e, it shall be lawful for tlie (Toverrior in Council to impose upon 
the lieads of each of the kraals .so implicated a penalty, apportioned 
among them as may 1 k^ eon.«iJored jiropor up to the value of the cattle, 
and the cost of the searcli and in<{uiry. Any such penalty shall be paid 
to the general revenue. 

50. — Apportionmint of Penalties , — Such ]>onaltv may be awarded 
against any one or more of such kraal lieads, and where the penalty is 
awarded against tlie heads of more than one kraal, such kraal heads shall 
be severally as well as jointly liable, unless the Governor in Council shall 
otlierwdse apportion tlieir mutual liability. 

51. — PepeiiUons of Offence, — Where tlie stealing or killing of further 
cattle shall have taken place more than one year, but less than three 
years, from the date on which the first notice shall have been given, then 
a further notice may be given as provided in Section 45, and the pro- 
visions of Sections 47, 48, and 49 shall apply, except that a penalty shall 
only be awarded against the head or lieads of the suspected kraals in ca^^cr 
the Magistrate shall report that he ho fully sativsfied that the inhabitants 
generally of the kraals were directly implicated in the stealing or killing' 
of such cattle. 

53 . — D^uiy of Ovmer to Keep TAsis of Cattle, — This part of the Act 
so far as concerns stolen cattle shall not be applied in favour of any per- 
son who shall not have kept sufficient of the class or classes of cattle 
from which thefts have .occurred during the period relating to the 
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.tion at Jhsue, and no s-ueli lists sliall be ileomod siiffieiont for llie purposes 
of this part of the Act unless they (Muiiuin a true record of the actual 
•counting of such cattle made at intervals throughout sucli period of not 
less than one month. 

Part VI I . — Ilarhouring Cattle Stealers and Cattle KiVers, 

53. — Offence of Harbouring Snsperled Persons . — If any inhabitant 
of any Xative kraal or collection of kraals shall knowingly, or having 
reasonable ground of suspicion, harbour or receive any person who shall 
have (‘ither stolen or killed cattle, or shall prevent the a})prehension of 
such person, or shall assist him to escape, such inhabitant shall be 
deemed to have committed an offence against tins Act; and where it 
sfiliall be j)roved that some inhabitant had sodiarboured or received, or pre- 
vented the apprehension, or assisted the escape of any such person, but it 
shall not appear which particular inhabitant was guilty of such offence, 
then the heaid of the kraal shall bo deemed guilty of an offence against 
this Act. 

Part VJIL — P Mormons as to Evidence, Trial, and Com pemailon in 
Callk’Stenling and Cat tie- .Kill in g Cases. 

54. — (■onviciion of a Theft sometimes based upon Finding of Car- 
case, Skin, etc . — Whenever there is reasonable evidence that cattle have 
been stolen and, upon any search, any portion (whether (aircass, liead, 
skin, flee(‘,e, flesli, horns, hoof, or any other part) of such cattle or any 
other cattle ohall he found in the possession or on the premises 
Oil’ in the bouse or place or -kraal, or in the immediate vicinity of 
the house, phu't*, or kraal, of any person, and it shall not be 
^inade to appear to the (’oiirt that siudo person came lawfully by 
the same, or that the same was on his premises or in bis bouse, place, 
or kraal, or in tlie immediate vicinity tliereof, without bis knowledge or 
•assent, then such person may, upon any indictment or charge of having 
stolen the cattle first referred to or otlier cattle belonging to some person, 
whether known or unknown, be adjudged to be guilty according io sucli 
indictment or charge. 

'55 . — Persons found in Posses.sion of Portions of Stolen Calilc . — If 
•any person shall be found in the possession of any cattle, or any portion 
thereof (whether carcass, head, skin, fleece, flesh, horns, hoof, or any 
other part) shown to be or to belong to an animal that is missing, or 
bearing a brand or mark shown to be that of someone else than the person 
in whose possession the same was found, such person may, unless it shall 
be made to appear to the Court that he came by the same lawfully, or 
ihat it was in his possession without his knowledge or assent, he ad- 
‘judged guilty of having stolen the said cattle. 
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5G. — Property of Naiite Charged with Stealing or Killing CaWe 
to be Attached. — On the apprehension or committal of an}' Native 
charged with cattle-stealing or cattle-killing the Magistrate having jurb- 
dletiou shall cause tlu* pro])erty of such Native (except proja^rty re- 
quired to support those dependent on Jiim) to be attached until sucdi 
time as such Native can he tried, and if sucdi Native shall be acquitted, 
<u if upon convic tion the Court shall mike no order imposing or grant- 
ing compensation, then such attachment shall, upon the? acquittal or con- 
viction of such Native, he at an end. 

ri7. — Punish rarntfi for Calf la-Sieal tag and Cattle-Killing. — Every 
Native who shall he convicted of cattle-stealing or cattle-killing shall be 
liable: — 

(a) On tlie first conviction to a whipping of not more tlian 
twenty-five lashes, or to iinjudsoiirnent, with hard lalxuir, 
for any term not exceeding five years, or to both s\udi 
whipping and imprisonment. 

(b) On tlie second conviction to imprisonment with hard lalv 
our for any tefin not less than three years and not exceed- 
ing nine years. 

(r) On a third or further conviction to imprisonment with 
hard labour for any term not less than «ix' years and not 
exceeding fifteen years: and 

(d) On each second or subsequent conviction to a whipping of 
not niorh than tliirty lashes, in addiiicm to any sentence of 
imprisonment : 


Provided alwavs: 


1 . That the punishment of whipping shall \n in no case ad- 

judged to l;>e inflicted upon women. 

2. That if at any time arrongeinents shall have been made by 

the Natal Govertimeiit for the carrying out in any other 
(lolony or country of sentences of transportation, tlien 
a second or subsequent conviction the convicted }>ef»on 
may, in lieu of any s»?htence of whipping or imprisonment^ 
he sentenced to be transported to such Colony or 
for any term not lesf than three years and not 
tyrfve, , , 

3. That in tlie ease of of ^ers who appear to be niidof 

■ of shall 

' rod,-' 
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58. — Compensation to Owner of Cattle /stolen or Killed, — The Court 
may adjudge any pemu who may be convicted of cattle-stealing or 
cattle-killing to pay compensation to the i>erson whose cattle have been 
stol(?n or killed for any damage which he may have sustained by reason 
of such stealing or killing, including any expeuses incurred in tlie search 
for such cattle, and any such judgment may be recorded and carried into 
effect ill the same manner and with the same privileges as if it were a 
judgment by such Court in a civil action. 

59. — Person Adjudged to Pay Compensation may Appeal, — Any pen- 
sion who may be adjudged to pay compensation under tlie provisions of 
the foregoing section shall have the right to appeal to the Supreme Court 
or to the Native Higii Court, as the case may be, against the order ad- 
judging such compensation. This section shall not he deemed to refer 
in any way to the verdict, judgment, or sentence in respect of the 
criminal charge. 

60. — Security in Case of Appeal, — The compensation so awarded 
shall not be paid over to the judgment creditor until the la])se of one 
month from the date of judgment, unless he shall give security to tlie 
satisfaction of the Itegistrar or the Clerk of the Court pronouncing the 
judgment for the repayment of such eomixmsation if it shall have been 
diniinisbed or annulled upon appeal: 

Provided always : 

(a) That if the judgment debtor give security to the satisfac- 
tion of the Registrar or Clerk aforesaid for the speedy 
prosecution of appeal against the said judgment, and for 
the due satisfaction thereof, so far as not reversed upon 
apfical, execution under any such judgment shall be stayed 
until the appeal shall have been disposed of or abandoned,, 
unless the Court shall otherwise si>eoially order; 

(h) That upon proceedings of appeal being instituted by any 
judgment debtor against any such judgment the same shall 
lie stayed unless the Court appealed from shall otherwise 
specially order, or unless the judgment creditor shall give 
security as aforesaid for the repayment of anything re- 
ceived under such judgment so far as the same may be 
reversed upon appeal, 

Bh^Evidence in Appeal, — The Court before which any of the cases 

sections are tried may at its discretion 
refer to the 'depositions in the case, and may 
or at some other appointed time, take further e\i- 
^ QueBtion of the compensation to be awarVled. 
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G2. — .¥ppodionment of Liability for Compensation. — Wlienever judg- 
ment for any tiompensation is given 'in terms of this Act against more 
than one person, such persons shall be jointly and severally liable there- 
under unless ihe (burt shall otherwise specially order. 

G3. — Liability of Parents or Guardians. — It shall be lawful for the 
Court to impose upon the father or guardian of any Native or Asiatic 
who uui\* bo convicted of cattle-stealing or cattle-killing, and who, in 
the opinion of the Court, may l)e under the age of fourteen years, a fine 
not ex(?eeding the lvalue of ihe cattle so stolen or killed, as well as to ad- 
judge such father or guardian to make compensation to the injured party 
in the same way ns if siu-li father or guardian Imd himself been (‘onvirted 
of stealing or killing the said cattle: Provided that sucli father or guar- 
dian shall not be liable to such fine or to make siudi compensation unless 
it appear that the offender was at the time of the <‘nimuission of the 
offence under his authority and (ontr(»I. 

fi4. — Certain Acts to be Presumptive Evidence of Intent to ^"^teid. 

' — Any person who shall be found within a fann or ]>art of a farm en- 
closed on all sides with a fence, or within any cattle kraal, upon or near 
which cattle-stealing is ])rcvalent^ and who, when so found, was not pro- 
ceeding along some road or thoroughfare traversing such farm uv part 
of a farm, and who also was on such farm or part of a farm, or in such 
kraal without the authority or consent <»f the owner or occupier or of 
someone who was entitled, or was hy the person ho found bona fide be- 
lieved to bo Entitled to give smdi authority or consenr. may be found 
guilty by the Court before wdiieh he is tried of an offence unless he shall 
satisfy the Court that he was not there with any criminal intent. 

Go , — Penalty on receipt of Stolen Cattle without rvfCsonahle hdCf 
in title of person dfdivariny them. — Any person who shall in any way 
acquire or receive into his possession any stolen cattle, without guilty 
knowledge of any theft, hut without having reasonable cause (proof of 
which shall be upon him) for l>elieving that the person from whom he ac- 
quired or re(*eived such cattle was lawfully entitled to dispose of the same, 
^hall be deemed guilty of an offence: Provided always that this section 
shall not apply to cattle purchased on a public market, or at any auction 
sale or sale held under order of Court, 

67. — [Bepealed by Act Ko. 41, lHOo.'j 

08.— [Repealed by Act No, 41, 1905.] 

70. — Saving of Itights to Prosecute other Offences. — No )>rosecntion 
or conviction for contravention of this Act slmll prevent a prosecution 
for any offence which, but for tMs Act, any person might be deemed to 
have committed : Provided thet no person be twice punished for the 
same act; and provided or conviction for tbA 
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Jllogal removal of cattle or for purchasing cattle contrary to the pro- 
visions of tins Act shall not prevent a prosecution of the same person for 
cattle-st(*aliiig it the cattle prove to have heen stolen, or for the crime of 
receiving such stolen cattle knowing the same to liave l)een stolen. 


Pu rt IX. — M isceiht n eo us. 

71. — HiijkU of Action not Prcjudicctl. — Nothing in this Act sljall 
be (leemcvl to take away any right of action to* remedy which would have 
been <‘onipetent if tliis Act had not heen passe<l. 

— .l/Tc.s/ irithout a Warrant. — Jf there be reasonable taiisc for 
believing that any person has stolen any cattle, i»r is or has Ijecii in 
unlawful possession thereof, it sliall he lawful for any police eonstal>)e 
to apprehend or cause to he apprehended sueh )K*rson without a warrant, 
and to convey Jiim or (*ause him to ('onveyed Ix^fore a Magistrate. 

— Powers of Search. — Any Magistrate*, dustiee of the Peace, or 
(/ojninissione<l, or Non-(.N)mmissioned Otticer of Police, upon i)eing 
satisfied that there is reason to suspect that any stolen cattle or carcase'*, 
or any ])ortion of the <*arcases of stolen cattle, *iiv ctau-ealed in any build- 
ing, Imt, kraal or enclosure, may search, nr grant written authority to 
any person apjdying therefor to search such huildiiig, hut, kraal, or en- 
closure at any time <hiring the day or night. 

li. — Powers of European Owners to Search, — Any Eun>}>caii owner 
or tenant <»f laml shall, in resjK*ct of buildings, huts, kraals, or en- 
closures, upon his own land, he entitled to exercise all powers conferred 
by tlie foregoing section uj)ori tlie officers theiTun mentiomHl, 

75. — Magistrate wag Grant Compensation in K.rress of his (h'dinarg 
Jnri^dlrtion, — A Magi'^trate who is under this Act auth(>rised !(► try any 
crime or otreiiee may, in all vases in whirl) the Court is entitled to award 
any etuupensatioii to tlie injured- party, give judgment for such com- 
pensation notwithstanding that the claim or the amount awarded may 
exceed his ordinary jurisdiction. 

7fi. — Reference to Vrandnleni Pass Act^ 1S9o. — The reference in 
Section 2, Suh-section (ft) of Act Ifi, 1895, to a pass under Laws Xos. 
4fi, 1884, and 17, 1891, shall l>e deemed to l)e a rtfiVrenee to a pass under 
this, Act, 

77. — Aitempfs . — Any referem-e in this Act to the crimes of cattle* 
killing or stealing shall be deemed to include attempts to commit the 
Baid crimes. 

Cattle. -—It sluill he tlie duty of every Native receiving 
cattle for sisa parposee to report such cattle to the Magistrate of the 
DitisioB in which lie resides, and also to the (Miief of his tribe. Such 
r€^]^rt Bhall state the name and residence of the owner of the cattle and 
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tlieir number and description. The Magistrate shall keep a register of 
all cattle placed out for sisa purposes. Any failure to report the sisa of 
cattle within fourteen days shall be deemed a contravention of tliis Act, 
and if any reason appears for suspecting that the cattle have been 
^olen, the Magistrate may order the head of the kraal not to remove 
them or allow them to be removed until the permission of such Magis- 
trate bo given. ^ 

ScheHnh No. J. 

[(List of Laws and Acts Repealed by Section 3 — already given in 
the r(‘ference to that section.)] 


Schedule No. 2. 

BtfrcHER's Register of Pcrch.\ses. 



Schedule No. S. 

Register of Sales bv Avctionekrs, Mkrchaxts. Traders, or Dealers (or 
Purchases, as the case may be). 
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Act Xo. 41, 190o. 

Anumd ihe Caiflc-Slenling Act, ISOS/* 

1, — Tiepenifi, — Section,^ flT and fiH of tlie Cattle-Stealina* Act, 1898, 
.and Sf*(‘tion 3 of the Proclamation No. 9, dated t]]e ^Ttli day of eTaimary. 
1903. shall be and the same are iiereby repealed. 

2 , — >' a m m anj J u risditf ion . — X f )tw it list a ii d i ng an yt h i ng contu in evl 
in the Pattle-Stealing Act. 1898, Magistrates shall have snminarv juris- 
diction in all cavses of cattle-stealing and cattle-killing as defined by the 
s{ id Act, and a remittal for trial shall not be necessary for the juirpose of 
treating smdi jurisdiction. 

3, — ^faxinium PuniHhmont . — A Magistrate may in any sucli ease 
imjiose a sentence not exceeding two years’ imprisonment, with or with- 
out hard labour, and with or without lashes, in fio case exceeding twenty. 

1. — Act Xo. 1, 1904, shall not apply to cases tried in a Magistrate’s 
Court. 

5. — Pams . — The passes required by Section 6 of the Cattle-Stealing 
Act, 1898. for the removid of cattle* may be i.ssued by any person ap- 
pointed by the Government for that purpose. 


Tr._P0T’XD LAWS. 


Act Xo. 42, 1898. 

amend ihe Law relating fo ihe hnponnding of Caiiie/' 

Short Title: ^'The Pound Act, 1898.'' 

1, — [Ref>eal of Laws Xos. 8, 1865; 25, 1874: and 16, 1880; and' 
Act 11, 1807.] 

3. — Interpretation of Terms, — In the construction and for the pur- 
poses of this Act, if not inconsistent with the context or subject matter, 
the following terms slvall have the respective meanings hereby assigned tch 
them, that is to say: — 

^ shall mean and include all animals of the following 

tribes: — Horse, mule, ox, ass, sheep, or goat, 

^^Sferd of CattU’' shall he deemed to include animals of tl^ 
horse, mule, ass, and ox tribes. ^"Sheep” shall also include 
goats, and the said terms shall be deemed and taken to 
mean, inehido, any apply to any one animal of the eaid* 
s^rai idnds. ■ 
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^^htallion^^ shall mean and include any entire horse above the 
age of two years. 

means any bull above the age of one year, 
means any ram above the age of eight Jiiontlis. 

"^Pomidkeeper*^ shall mean any person who may Bave the 
authorised charge of any pound. 

^^Occitpur*' shall mean such person as by virtue of any agree- 
mont, lease, or otherwise, is authorised to dwell upon or 
occupy any lands, either in person, or by any member of 
his family, or by his servants and stock. 

4 . — ^ot to apply to Municipal Borough, etc , — This Act shall not 
apply to any Munici|)al Borougij (»r any Township constituted under 
L*iw Xo. 11, 1881, nor to unfeneed lands of Her Majesty’s War Depart- 
ment, nor to any Xative Location, save so far as may be enacted in pur- 
suance of the provisions of Act Xo. 37, 1890. 

0. — Go^^ernor to EMahlish or Abolish Pounds , — Tt shall be lawful 
for the Governor to appoint convenient places in any part of tlio Colony 
for establishing, erecting, and maintaining public pounds, and from titno 
to time whenever it seem expedient, to abolish any pounds already es- 
tablished, or which may be established under tliis Act,' and estaVdish other 
pounds. ^ 

7. — Governor to Appoint or Remove Poundkeepers , — The Governor 
may appoint apy person to be the keeper of a public pound, and may re- 
move any poundkeeper at pleasure. 

8. — MsiahUshment of Pounds and Afgndnintent of Poundkeepns 
io he Notified , — A notification of the appointment or removal of any 
poundkeeper, or of the establishment or abolition of any public pound, 
shall lx> inserted in the Natal Government Gazette and in the Nat<d 
AgricttUural Journal, and such notification shall ))e deemed and taken 
for all intents and purposes to l>e evidence that such poundkeeper or 
pound has been legally appointed, femoved, established, or abolished, as 
in the said notification is mentioned, 

9. — Cattle Trespassing may be Impounded , — All cattle trespassing 
upon any private lauds, not being lands such as are mentioned in Sec- 
tion 4, may be legally impounded by the owner or occupier of such land, 
or by anyone in the employ of or instructed thereto by the said owner 
or occupier. 

Cattle shall not be liable to be impounded when staying upon un- 
leased Crown lands oi unfeneed lands of the War Department, not use! 
for grazing or agriculture : Provided that lends of the Crown which are 
built upon or otherwise continnouejy occupied and used for public pur- 
poses, 6hall> for the purposcR of thte Act be deemed to be private lands, 

■ iand cattle trespassing thOreoa^ n^^^ 
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10. — Cattle not to he Impounded when LawfuKt/ using Land in 
terms of Law 0, LS70, — Xo cattle sJiall be liable to be impouTuJecl whilst 
lawfully iiHiiig, in terms of Law Xo. 9, 1870, any land subject to the 
right of outspan : Provided always, that an^ cattle wdiich may have 
tres]>assed upon any garden or cultivaied ground, or have done any dam- 
age to any enedosure, dam, water eourae, hay, or corn .stack, may be law- 
fully imi»ouiided, notwithstanding their being the property of a traveller 
or jiorson who has outspanned upon the land: And })rovided further, 
tluil notwitlistanding tla* |»ro\isiojis of Sofdion lo of Law Xh>. 9, 18<0, 
cattle found straying unt<uuled on any public road or )>y-road may law- 
fully l)e impoinule<l by the owner or (Kcu])ie'r of iite land through or 
alniigside which >uc‘li road or by load pass<‘s. 

11. — Cattle Trespassing on Vnfeneed Landy in Unproefaimed 
Ttof;nship nnf in hr I a) poundt d . — In any townsbi]> not being a borough, 
and not lu ing a ttiwnship jireclaimed under Law' Xo. 11. 1S81, it shall 
noli hv lawful for the owner or occu{»ier of any erf <>r allotment to im- 
pjaind any cattle trespa>sing on such erf or allotment, or to recover 
damaLO's in respect of or arising' out of any such trespass, unless the said 
m-f nr allntment shall he proved to have been, at the time of such trespass, 
en(ln^»*d by a substantial fence as defined in tiie beming Law of 188i. 

]2. — Desrription to he given of Impounded Cattle, — Every person 
iniptfUiiiling cattle shall be bomid to send such cattle To liie nearest a(‘- 
ce-siblc pound and give an adequate description of the sauv*: F^*ovided 
always, that before a person shall be entitled to impound bis adjoining 
neigbl>our*s cattle be sliall be bound, l>efore so sending to the po\ind, to 
inform tin* owner of such cctile, by written or verl>ai notite. to the in- 
tent that tlie owner may tluni and there release, upon the payment of all 

damages. tla» cattle so seized for the purpose of being sent to the pound, 

such damages to be calculated according to the scale in Sootiou Id: 
Provided that such notice shall not be recpiired to be sent unless such 
cattle shall have law properly branded. 

— Ou:ner or Oevupier entitled to Charge Damages, — The owner 
or (io<‘upier of land on which cattle have trespassed shall, without being 
required to prove special damage, lw» entitled to charge as damages ac- 
cording to the following^ scale: — 

For trespass on grass land: 

For each bead of cattle except horses, sheep, and goats, 3d, 

^ For each horse, 6d. 

V For each $hcH?p, or goat, Jd. 

For trespass on gardens, crops, or other cultivated lands, four 

V times the above rates: 
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Provided that should he claim a greater amount of damages, such 
‘damages shall be determined by appraisenient as hereinafter stated in 
Section 30. 

14. — Persons Lmpounding Cattle to send a Note io Poundkevper 
describing Cattle unless lie J m pounds them in Person. — Any person send- 
ing cattle to the pound shall, unless he appears in person lH?fore the 
poundivcepers, write a note to the poundkeeper, aecpiainting him witli 
their description and number and the distance in miles, and if damages 
are clamed shall state also in liis note the kind of trespass, and when? 
committed, as also tlie amount of such damages: Provided always, tliat 
%vhen any animal shall ho taken to the pound by the owner or <»{‘cuj»ior 
of the property trespassed upon, in |»ers(m, tlicn l»is verbal statement 
sliall be iaketi, and be recorded by the p( undkoe]>ei*, and sliiill be the 
same effect as any such note in writing as aforesaid. 

16. — Mileage. — On delivery of cattle at the pound, the lumndkeypcr 
(if required ) shall at om-e pay the ]>er'^on delivering such i at tie mileage at 
the rale of scKpenee per mile for tlu* iirst ten miles, and tlireepciire per 
mile for cacli mile between ten «nnd twenyv miles, hut m/ver to more tloan 
f»ne pei&rm, except it shall be vShown to the satisfaction of the pimmlket per 
that more than one ]>erson was necessarily employed: but no mileage 
shall be allowed for any distance exceeding twenty miles, and no pay- 
ment shall be made for returning Lome of any perm} driving or taking 
such cattle to the pound. 

16 — Strange Cattle not to Ilewain on Land triihont (In ner's (Joa- 
sent. — Save as it is in this Act otherwise specially providech the owner 
or occupier of any land shall not allow any strange cattle to remain on 
his land for upwards of forty-eight liours, <‘xcepf >vith the cousent of 
the owner of such cattle, after ascertaining that ^uch cattle are running 
upon the land; and in default lie shall liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing Twenty Shillings Sterling for each head of such cattle, except sheep 
or goats, and for sheep or goats, so allowed to remain, two shillings for 
each such sheep or goat: Provided that such penalty shall in no ca^e 
•exceed Five Pounds Sterling. 

17. — Detention of Cattle . — A person who has seized cattle for the 
purpose of sending them to the pound shall he prohibit t>d from tying 
them up, or confining them in a kraal or other" endosure, without food 
and water, for a longer period than aix hours during the day time; and 
-shall be required to s^d them to the pound within twenty-four hdure 
after their seizure. 

l^.^Cattle not to ,^e Ridden, Worhed/or Furionsig ' 
person taking or sending any catfile to the pbhnd shall be allowed 
Pr ptberwise work such feridul drying or otherwise 

'|ul^ auch'eattle. ^ 
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19 . — Pouudkeeper io Erect and Maintain Pound , — The pouiidkeeper 
slmll, at his own expense, erect and keep in repair a pound or kraal 
sufficiently large and strong securely and safely to keep any cattle wliich 
may be sent to such pound. 

2i), — If retiuircd to Erect Sew Pound in icruis of the Lunrjyo.lincsii 
Prevention to be Com [jenmied , — In the event of tlie pounJkeeper 
being required to erect a new pound in terms of Section 31 of tic Luiig- 
sickness Proveniion Act he slial! receive compensation therefor lo 

an amount not exceeding £5. 

2L — PonndliCeper to turn (Jut tie out to Graze Daily, — The poiuid- 
kfcper shall take care of all cattle impounded and turn them can to 
graze daily on suitable grazing land for at least nine hours between sun- 
Tise and sunset and under the care of a laud. 

22. — Poundkeeper Iles‘poio<\hte for Cat He Lo,sf while I tnpouuded. 

The poundkeeper slnil! i>e responsible lor any eatlle which may be lost 
during the time they may Ik^ iinpotinded, unless he shall prove that >uco ^ 
1<»S8 was not cattFCM] by liis negleet or (arelessness or the neglect 'u* <*a!c- 
b'ssiu'ss of his Iterdsman or other person emjdoyed by him. 

Subsfiinte for Poundke^'prr , — Tlie poundkeeper shall take ca^e 
that in bis absimee some oilier peivon >ha!l be on the spot to act for him. 
for.wlmse i^mduet in the observance, of tlie duties of poundkeeper lu* 
sludl be responsible and liable as if he had been jiresent in person. 

2A.— Receipt lo he given for t'atile Impounded,— V\\c. pfiundkeei»ev 
shall at all times receive into the pound (except as hereinafttu* provided 
all cattle delivered at the pound as provided in the foregoing sections, 
and give a receipt for the same, signed by himself or someone acting on 
his iiehalf, in form according to Stchedule A of this Aet: imd ^ 
release of any cattle shall give a receird in hmn according to Schedule 

of this .\ct, , , ,, , 

2^,^Fees,—Tov the caillc so imiioundcd the poundkeeper -hall t>t. 

entitled to charge the following fees:— 


For every horse 

For all cattle, except horses, sheep, and goats, 

I I 

For every sheep or goat 

For Vnling the ponnakeeper shall charge a fee of i>er 

for head of cattle, except ^hjT> or an.l pigs ho 

ahftii cliaTge sixpew^ per head per daj’,* and for sheep oi sroa « i . 


x M^ £tJ.sL^ 5,srfc 2S2. 

»8^ are hereby ame^KleU acc >rdmi, y. 
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charge one lialf«penny per head per day for the iM?riod during which the 
said cattle, sheep or goats shall have been impounded, which shall be 
paid by the person claiming such cattle, sheep or goats: Provided, it 
shall be compulsory on poundkocpers to herd all stallions, bulls, and 
rams, apart from any mares, cows, or ewes which ma\' be in the pound, 
and the poundkeeper sl)all be entitled to charge herding fees as follows: 

— For stallions, One Shilling per head per day; for hulls, One Shilling 
per head per day ; for rams (either sheep or goats) Tlireepeiue jxjr head 
per day, 

2ij, — Cditlv to he Delivered up on Paymeni of Fees , — Wlien any per- 
son sliall claim impounded cattle sucli cattli* shall imniodiately be de« 
livered up to iiiin on liis paying ibc impounding fee, ihe herding fee, tiie 
mileage which may liave actually been Jisbursial by the })cniidkerper, and 
the damages payable under the provisions oi tins Act : Provded, how - 
ever, that the poundkeeper may re<jtnre ihe person so claiming the cattle 
to satisfy him that, such person is entitled to tlie ]>ossession of the cattle. 

27. — Diseosed Animnifi. — Should any animal sent to the pound be 
affected with any contagions or infectious disease the jamndkeej^er may 
refuse to receive such animal into the jvmnd : but if any animals so sent 
be affected with contagious or infectious disease the ])oundkeeprr shall 
deal with them as tin* law* directs: and in case any animal received into 
the pound: shall prove to lie dangerously vicious, tlje ]>onn{lke(‘|>er shall 
apply to the Magistrate, wlio shall make such order iltereupon as he shall 
see fit, 

28. — Poundkeeper not io n^e Impounded Cnltle , — The poundkeeper 
Btiall not, under pain of contravening this Act, use or cause io be used 
any animal sent to the pound. He shall, moreover, be liable to the 
owner for any damage done by him, or any of his servants, to any cattle 
impounded. 

129. — Poundheeper fnny Detain Cattle as Security. — Whenever tUo ' 
owmer of any impounded cattle, or anyone in his behalf, shall apply to 
the poundkeeper to release the same, but be unable at once to pay the 
pound fees and other charges law'fully made, the poundkeeper shall de- 
liver up the said cattle, only retaining a sufficient number from which to 
recover all such charges up to tl>e time of the release or sale of the num- 
ber so retained, as the ease may he. 

Tio# every ease in which daihT 

age shall be. done by any cattle to any garden or crop growling on eut^ 
tivated land, or trees, or to any enclo^re; dam. watercourse, hay, or c(^ 
stack, it shall be lawful for p or other 

on ''his ■' behalf, forthwith;' to /'estiinateyvW^^ ''iWo: 

terested petes' Mng ' 
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aucli damage: and sneli ejstiinate shall be ’?et furth in the note required 
l»y Section M of this Act to be trausmitUMJ to the poumlkeepcr along 
with the cattle: or if the cattle shall have l)cen sent to the jxamd befon* 
sfieh estimate could reasonably ho made, then such estimate shall be 
notified so sooJi as jxissible thereafter, and a l'(‘e not exceeding Tint c 
Shiliings Steiling. i]idci>endent of horse hire, if imairivtl, may be paid or 
contracted to he j>aid t<» each person employed to estimate sueli damage^; 
and sucIi persons shall sign an acknowledgment th<*rcof, ondorsed 
-such note, 

dl . — Cnttfo uttnf In' fis Srrnrifji fur Dinmnje . — Where -ucli 

damage? shall iiave* been so set forili in socli note, .the )>oniidki‘e]M'r sliall 
be (‘lUitled and bound to hob) a suttuient number of stu b cattle, lo be 
pointed nut liy the owner, if he shonM dcsir(‘ it, to cover the. anmum of 
suclrdamagf^: and he shall Jiot rclca-e theju on tlie lucre paynamt of the 
]>oundage charges, unless in adtiitioii thereto a sum of monev sullicienl to 
cover such damage shall lie dcpositevl in Ids hands, or sulTicient seruritv, 
hy a writttui guaratit(‘(‘, given to the satisfaction of the ponndkec]K»r « r 
the person impounding, for the payment of suclt damage, and tlie cost of 
assessing the same, or the |»<’rson sending 'Uic cattle to the pound >hall 
consent to their release, or sucli release shall be ordered by tlu' Magi-^- 
■^rate or oilier i‘ompetent antiiority. 

— Uinr Oe/oo* to prorml Klim u'iih Hsliiuuir < f 

Homoijvy. — AV'heii tlie owner or ]M*rso?i in ebarge of such <'an]e shall h* 
dissatisfied with the estimate so put upon smdi daimjge, or willi a charge 
made for trespass on cultivated land, wlien smdi charge is nioic tiiau tin* 
amount whiih would )>e ]>ayablc under tliis Aoj for tresspass on grazing 
land. h<‘ shall In* entitled, after due notice served ujion the person im- 
pounding sudi 1<» appeal, hy verbal application, to tlie Magistrat<‘ 

of th(‘ Division within which smdi damage sludl have been committed, or 
do the Magidrate of the Divi.don within whieli the ]>oimd to which such 
cattle sluill have lunm sent shall b'c situated: and sueli Magistrate, on l^ear- 
ing such evirieuci* as may he tendered, shall decide on ■^uch a]>plicati< n 
suTumarily, and may order such cattle to he released, although the ]>ound 
in which thev mav be impounded should not be situate witbin Ids 
Divisum. Any sm-h Magistraii* shall also make sucli order as to tbe i-osts 
of such application as he shall demn just: Provided always, that even 
after the amount of damages shall have been paid, it shall he lawful lor 
the owner of such r^attle or the }x*rson in charge of the same to appeal 
to the Magis»trate of the Division in whieh the pound mav he situate, 
or in which the trespass may have been committed: and in everv sucli 

the Magistrate may make such order for the repayment of any 
ammitit of the damages so paid, together with impounding fee, mileage 
-aiid sm»h cattle, and to make such order as to costs as he may 
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fiee fit: Provided further, that such appeal be noted and notice thereof 
given to the respondent within ten days after such cattle have been 
leased from the pound, or within ten days from the date of the appraise- 
ment of the damage caused, when no impounding of the cattle shall havi* 
taken place, and the decision of the Magistrate in any case under thi<> 
section shall be final, and not subject to review or appeal when the 
amount of such judgment or decision, exclusive of costs, shall not exceed 
the sum of Fifteen Pounds Sterling. 

33, — Mileage to he apportioned where cattle claimed hg differenfl 
personfi , — In every case where cattle impounded under tliis Act arc 
claimed or released by different persons, the poundket*per shall divide 
and apportion the amount of mileage fees and damage ineurn^d to be 
paid by the several claimants, a w ording to tiie num!>er of cattle respec- 
tively redeased by them. 

34. — fFiielaijned eattle to l)e advertised and sold. Pamages to be 
paid out of pro(*eeds of sab». Poundkeeper to require authority before 
paying.] 

3o. — Poundlrcperfi Cattle found Trespa<<iuq maij he sent to the * 
tie.rt Pound, — When cattle found trespassing or committing damage 
shall be the property of the poundkeeper, or ]>erson acting for the 
poundkeeper of the nearest ]>ound, it shall he ojitional to the per- 
son or whose ground thev .shall be so foiuul trespass! rtg or (onunitting 
damage, to send them to the pound \vlict>ee they lane strayed, or to tho 
next nearest pound, and if be should eI(H*t to send them to such next 
nearest pound, he shall l)e entitled to receive fron» such poundkeeper, or 
person acting for him. a sum equal te one-half of tlie poundage charges 
for such cattle, in addition to the mileage dues, irn*spective of 
damages to which he mav be entitled. 

, 3 ( 5 , — Cattle on their trap to the Pound to he released on tender of 
Damages and Mileage, — Wlumever any person claiming cattle seized for^ 
the purpose of impounding them shall tender payment of the damage 
legally charged or assessed, with fees due to tlie assessor, and mileage, 
if incurred, l>efore such cattle shall he impounded, the cattle shall be 
immediately released and given up, but such tender shall not debar such 
owner from 

37. ~[Poundkeeper to keep b«^ 

38. — fLisia of impounded cattle to to Colonial Seet^taiy 

■ and ..advertised.) : ' 

S9*^Brafiding 'md-'MU of eat% 

4adi^rtisodj uidesa piuv|oti^ bn tie lay 

.:aole^ bb'eSe^yb^ 
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animal branded other than sheep or goats, and for each sheep or goat 
One Penny), and shall be sold by the poundkeeper, or by someone acting 
on his l)ehalf, for cash ; and al such sales shall take place by auction at the 
public pound where the said cattle shall have been impounded, and shall 
commence at the hour of noon, and the poundkeeper shall neither person- 
ally, nor by any other jierjson, either directly or indirectly, purchase any 
’ of the said cattle, and every p(*rson offending herein shall on conviction 
forfeit and pay for every such purchase contrary to the true intent and 
meaning hereof any sum not exceeding Fifty Pounds Sterling. 

40. — [Poundkeeper not to require an auctioneer's license, nor to 
ac('oiint for any fee or dutv to Government. — Animals to be sold singly 
exeept mares witli foals, and e(»ws with calves.] 

41. — Proceeds of *SnJe, how to be applied. — The ]ioundkeej)cr shall 
receive the price of any impounded cattle sold nnd^r this Act, and, sub- 
ject to any rules in that behalf, lie sliall apply the same first in the pay- 
ment of all lawful fees and other authori.sed charges, next in payment of 
the sum due to tlie person at whose instance the same were impounded, 
and the residue Ik- sljall pay over forthwith to the Magistrate. Such 
moneys shall llien be held for tlie person entitled thereto, who, upon 
giving sueh ])roef as the Governor shall require, may demand and re- 
ceive such moneys, and if no claim thereto be established witliin two 
years the moneys shall become forfeited to the Government. 

42. — Cattle too W ild to be Driren to the Pound. — Th(‘ oicupier of 

any land wliereon are found running strange cattle too wild to be driven 
to the pound slirdl be bound, witlnn forty-eight hours after ascertaining 
that sueh cattle are running upon the said land, to send to the nearest 
aiH*essible poundkeeper a verbal or MTitten description of the said cattle, 
together with a veihal or wriiten statement to the effect that the cattle 
so running are too wild t(» bo driven to the pound; and in deiault he 
shall Ixj guilty of a contravention of this Act. This se(‘tion and the 
following sections which refer to cattle too wild to be driven to the pound 
shall not apply to shoop or goats. V 

43. ^ — Inspection of such Cattle by Poundleeper. — The ponndkeeper 
shall satisfy himstdf, by personal inspection, that sueh cattle are accord- 
ing to the description given, and are too w ild to be driven to the pound ; 
the expense of such insf)ection as against the owmer shall he at the rate 
of One Shilling j>er mile, and shall not exceed Twenty Shillinars Sterling 
in all, and in case such cattle are not too wild, as reported, then the 

fee shall he paid hv the person reporting. If the poundmaster 
willing to take the cattle to the pound he 
such peraon to do so for a fee not greater than that author- 
cattle shall thereafter be impounded and 
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44. [J'ouiidkoojK'r to eatoi" dcscrij)tit>n of siuli in 

. book.] 

4 .). [List of (‘Uttlo to be Pent to Colonial Re»r(‘tarv to be adver- 
tiser!.] 

46. — for })eJ{verfj. — All (-attle so advertised (nnltss 
pre\lionslv elaimed) shall Ik? sold by the jKvnndkeeper on the day ap- 
ponted. as far as possible in aci^ordatUK? with the ]>rv»vUions of Soetions 
39 and 40 of this .Ait: Provid<'(L that neither t]ie CoverniVK?nt not the 
poiiTidkeoper shall )m' responsible for the delivery to tlie pnrehnser of the 
animal or animals tlms^ sold. 

47. — Procfrih of Snh\ how fo hr nppjlrfh — hb‘oin the proceeds of the 
sale of rattle too wild to he driven to the pound tlie ponndkeener -hall, 
if re^juired. pay to the informant tnileaire and tri*sf>ass lec.s afi»'i‘ ti;e ia!“ 
set forth in Seetions 1.4 and r> of this A<4. am^ damages wldeli may la* 
elaimed in aeeordanee with Seethuj .40: an<l .he shall lx* entitled to eliar^o 
for makiiii^ tfte iKMUssary entrv. and for his tnodde in selHmjr sneh animal 


or animals, f(?es as hdlow: — 

s. d. 

K<»r (‘very horse, mule, or as.c Ct 

For every otlK‘r la ad of cattle ‘3 0 


And the residue, after the further deduction of not more 1l»an 'lA^oniy 
Shillings Sterliu^r for llu' (*(>si of insp(*(tion, shall he jxiid o\er in tlie 
manner ]>fovided in 41. 

4S.-— /^>(//n//‘( eperV ('rrfifira i,r, --Tho }>onn(lkee},u'r ^l!all yive to the 
purciuiser a (x-rtitlrate settirj: forth a detailed di'serijU i(*n of the animals, 
the date on wliieh they were sold, and the nanu* and ri‘.-idenf‘e o*f the said 
purclias(?r in fu!l. toirether with llu* name and •■situation of the farm on 
Svliieh t])(? iinirnals ria\e ]K*en runninif, and hv w liorn tlie information lias 
been <?iven ; and ilie p(?rson nan»ed in the said c< riilieat(‘, or any p^vrson 
depijted by liiin, may enter on the paid farm within (?nc week frran the 
day of sale and remove tlauefrom tin? aiiimals descrilxxl in .«ucli 
ccrtirH'jitc. 

py — J^tymenf of Dftmnqra hrforr prworoh — After riieh eat tie shall 
have h(‘en advertised as ^*(4 forth in S(‘eiion lo no }i(‘rsmt simil riunove 
any sinii eattle from the farm on which thev luav he ruiiniou tiulil he 
Ims first paid all fees and oth<*r chnr<rcs incurred with refer<‘ne(* tliercto. 

— Otrnrr of SialHon, If ull ar JUtni 7're^fmmtiy, linhle to Vhy \ — 
l i any jftallion, hull of mnu tte property or in the lawful po session of 
j;ny pemn, shall stray wpoti any private or Crown land, or njiion any 
villao^e or town land not being witbin the bonndariea of any borough or 
statutory 4 (>\vnahjp, stidi person Bhalh npon convielion, ^K^Habla to a 
not' exceeding Tcn'.Poup^^. .Stierjing :;;far.f|ich,.^?tallionv 
each hnll, and One Ihmnd <5lMh 
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shiili have coiue in with eoitiplainani’ji ijor«cs, cattle, or Hock', he 

j?hall l)e iial>le to a iiiie of Fifteen Founds Sterling for eut-li siailiou, Five 
J’ouijcls for each hull, and Two Founds lor each rani. 

ol. — I iV)iiiidke(‘jK‘r to advertise parliiailars of every stallion, hull, 
<vr rain iinj»oundod. ( 

oV. — SloJrtuctft ifi hi' jarnis/tt'd to Pinindhcv per . — Any person im- 
j^oiinding any stallion running among the impounder's mures, or bull 
among the iinpounderV eat tie, or ram among the iinponiiderV Hocks, 
shall deliver to the poumlktM^juT a siatenumt iii writing, tontaining the 
nann* .d* the farm on whicii and the date when any stallion, hull, or ram 
wa*^ ioun/l so ninniiig. And cnerv such p< aim I keeper, after ia‘ has aseer- 
taimd the nanu* of the owner or of the person liaving lawful possession! 
of such stallion, liull, or ram, sliall transmit the said statement, together 
with the name of the person impounding the said stallion, hull, or ram, 
and of the owner or jicr^MU having lawful pos.^ession thereof, to the (‘hief 
fhfl’uer of Ihdiee of the district in which the owner of said stallion, bull,, 
or ram, ur tlie person having lawful ])ossession of the same may be resi- 
dent . or in vvhiih the farm may 1 m‘ situate. 

o,;. — Private Pm'on vi*nj ftue far /^ewey/e>.---Nothing in the fore- 
going section contained sliall prevent, any per.son from suing for and re- 
covering in any eompetimt eemrt any damage 1u‘ may have sustained by 
reason of (lie trespass of anv stallion, fntl), or ram. 

M. — [ Pound keeper to pn duce books when called upon l>y anvone.} 
So. — [Persons rescuing .or attejnpting to rescue cattle or destroying 
PouTid liable to prose«mtion. — Fine not exceeding or imprisonment 
■with or without hard labour not exceeding tliree months.] 

rU). — Itlega] Scimre ar I tv poin*dinp of Cottle, — Any perstui wlnv» 
sliall wilfully and illegally .seize any cattle for the puri>ose of impound- 
ing the same, or who shall wilfully and illegally impound any cattle, sliall 
upon conviction be liable to a fine not exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling,, 
and in default to be imprisoned, with or witliout bard labour, for any 
term not exceeding three months. 

tu . — If any animal shall lie illegally seized or illegally placed in the 
pound the jH^rson so illegally seizing or impounding shall, in addition to 
any criminal proseentou which he may incur, be liable to the owner t»> 
repay or make good all damages, costs, and charges arising <nit of such 
illegal seizure or impounding, together with an additional sum of double- 
the amotmt of the pound fees paid for such animal. 

and Poultry and pigeems trespassing upon 

fpd doing damage to any garden, cultivated buid, dam, waten^ourse, corn, 
imy, on any pTivate “lands, may lawfully k? destroyed. 

AH in Pf^s.—This Act ^hall api>ly to pigs in 
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the same manoer as it applies to shaep; but this shall not be taken 
to mean tliat any provisions which refer specially to rams shall apply 
also to boars. Every poundkeeper shall set aside a separate enclosure in 
Ilia pound for pigs, and he shall be obliged to maintain tfie same in a 
suitable condition for the confinement and housing of pigs.* 

GO, — Rides . — The Governor in Council may make any rules neces- 
sary for carrying out this Act. The conkavention of any rule shall be 
deemed a contravention of this Act. 

8,1 . — Penalties for Contravention , — For any contravention of any 
rcquii*ement of this Act for which no .sjiecial provision has been mafie 
the pel son (contravening shall be liable to a fine not exceeding Five 
Poiind^i Sterling, or in default of payment to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, not exceeding one month. 


REFERENCES IN OTHER LAWS. 


Stock Thefts. 

On the subject of ostrich thefi«, Section t of Act No, 40, 1001 ts^ee 
Cli. 111.) says: — ^TTpon any charge of theft of ostritdies <n- of ostrich 
feathers, or of malicious injury to or killing of ostricdies or of any offence 
in respei;! of ostriches or ostrich fealliers, or in any iu tion in which llivi 
p!‘operty in ostriches or ostrich feathers is in question, no exception >r 
defence shall he competent on the ground (»f any presumption that they 
are ownei lc'ss hy r(*asoii of iJie wild natiin of ostriclies/' 

Porxim. 

For the observances in connection wirli outhreaks of lungsickness 
which tile law requires of jyound masters, S(>e Section 30 — 34 of Act No. 
30, 1897 (the full text will be found in Ch. 1. (iii.). Lungsiek cattle in 
public pounds must be destroyed, and poundinasters must r(?}w>rt the' 
outbreak of disease to the Magistrate ot the nearest stiK^k inspector. A 
declaration must also be made at sales of imi^oiinded cattle as to the date 
when the last case of lungsicknesB occurred in the pound. 

ITnbrandcd sheep found running on any Crown lands, Native loca- 
tion, or commonage, may be impounded if no one can lie foun<J to elaim 
the same* See the full terms of this provision in Section 9 of La# No. 
48, 1887, in Gi, t s , , ' 

See also Sections No. 1, tm, in pArt i 

of tlie prei^nt' diapterv ^ ^ 
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Ohmpimr Vm 

THE LAW AS HEGARDS DOGS. 


[Laws.— S ection of 13, 1874 ; Law 27. 1875.) 


Onr Ihvv only is in fxisionce in Xatal nOating cxelusiv^'ly I 0 tl<»gs 
Law Xo. 27 of 1875, Init Law Xo. 13 of tho ])r»*\ions >var aNo r'»n- 
lains a rlaiise .r(*ferring to tivsjmssing l»y dogs. Undta* tli(‘ lattt‘r, a clog 
not having a collar with tlie name of its owner logibly inscribed rliereoji 
•can be destroyed summarily if found trespassing; hut the posses<i(»n of 
a eoUar may not save the dog if it i- found worrying slieep or other 
animals or pursuing game. The (existing dog tax^ of 5s. per ]»ead w^is 
imposed by Law Xo. 27 of isto; and the same law also defines owner- 
ship in resjieet of dogs, for the purposes of the law — namel\% the occupier 
of tlie premises, or the lieadman of the native kraal, as the ea^e may lie, 
Mheit* the dog or dogs concerned are p'Tinitted to rotnain. unle-;:? they can 
prove to the eoiiirary. 


L\w Xo, Id, ts74. 

*'\Viih rrtjoni to 'frr<p,i!<s ao 

4. — tnoy fte if Vncoulrollnh — If any 

dog shall 1)0 found tres]:)assing on any lann, estate, land, gardtui, yard or 
premises belonging to any person, corporation ‘>r (oni})any, and at large 
without being under iiie immediate eu-tody, jn-oteetion or control of 
s<ime eompeteiu person, or unh‘s<H >ueh dog >hal| have a cnllar round its 
nock with the name <>1 its owner legibly engraved or ])ainte<l in Lnglish 
letters thereon,** and sueh dog, while so found trespa>sing and at large, 
may be immediately killed or destroycil by the owner, tenant, or or(:U})ier 
of such farm, estate, land, garden, yard or premis-v. I'r by the agent or 
^eiivant of auch owner, tenant or oecupier. 

Provided that such collar shall not protect a dog from liability to 
be (tetroyed if found worrying .she(*p or other animals, or jnir.su ing game, 
or if trespaming upon a farm, and not living then in immediate ‘ ustody, 
piottx'tion or control of some competent i>erson.+ 

i ♦this Law h ftvw til fuU 5n Chapter Vf r. : “ Fencing, Trespass, and Squatting:. " 

* ^ III iCttthbeft the dog had a collar, but withou^a name on it. 

1899. 
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Law Ko. 27, 1815. 

abufnuj Ihv mnsttnro anti dtiiniaijr done in propfa’if/, oi('<isiune(J hjf 
the ijt'Pal ntnnfit'r nf Dayy hi i/ie ('a/tfnji o/ Xafal. ' 

1 , — f fnjatsil itm of // Pay 7>}.r. — I'hvre ^ll{lil Ik* )myahh‘ to the (lov- 
t nmuMit of \aial for ai] dogs within the .'^uid Colonv of \alal. a ta> 
of Five S}iilling«; per h(‘ad per annum. 

2. — Lialn/i/y fttr Tax Defined. — Every person who shall kee[^ or 
cause to he k<*pt. (»r iiave in his possession, care, or elntrge. any th»g or 
dogs within tlu' said (/olom, shall he ohargcahlo with and liable to pav 
ii] e:n'h and every year dnriiig any portion of whieh he may keep, or 
cause to he ke[)i, or ha\e in his care or charge, any dog or dogs, hir ca< h 
and every sn<*h dog. a tax or sum of Five Shillings: provided, nes'ortho 
less, that all <logs uiidtn* the age of siv montfis shall hr^ c\em]>teil frr);n 
the o]>eralion (d* this Law. 

#>. — Governor may order Desfrut lion of Poyy no! /and for . — It sha I 
he lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor at any time hy Froelamati<m t - 
authorise or direct the destruction td‘ any or nil dog^ for wln’eh tie- 
nfon'said tax shall not have been duly paid, or of any <]o4i? which, if anv 
registration thereof sliall have been by any such Proclamation n^cjuircil. 
sliall not have been duly reg^istered in accordaine with any such Prorln* 
lord ion. ' 

1 — Enles and lleynlaiionai . — It shall he lawful for tla‘ Licnienant- 
Governor fnun time lo time, and at any time by and with the advice of 
his Executive Council, to frame and issue by Proclamation such rules 
and regulations as he may think best as to the time and payment of. 
and the manjier or mode of collection of, tlie tax imposed by this Law, 
and of issuing licenses for the sanuy and as t') any required registration 
of dogs tliereunder, and to appoint any officers or otla-r |»crsons for the 
collection thereof: and to impose by such rules or regulations any 
peiialties not exceeding three pounds, on every person failing to comply 
A\ith tin's Ijaw, or >vith any such rules or regulations, and for all other 
n‘attcrs and things w'^hieh may be requisite or necessary in order to give 
full force and effect to the provisions of the Law*. 

5, — [Collection of Tax in Boroughs.] 

C^,~Evi4enra in action for Damages done hy Dogs, — In suing for 
damages for injury done to horaeg*, cattle, goals, slieep. pon1trv\ or other 
live stor*k by dogs, it shall JSot lie neoesaaty for the i^erson stacking such 
damages to sho^v a previ^ous mischievous propensity in the dog or dogs 
causing the injury, or the miToer^a of sucTi previous pah- ■ 

chievoiis propensity, or that thie injury attrihnt to neglect on the 
part of such owner. 
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4 . — Owfn*rs!f{i/ ttf I)(Hj (Ipjincd for pHrpoH*‘^ of litis Lnr , — Tiie or* 
eupi‘‘r of nny Jinnse r>r ])rc!ni‘^(.‘.s and llic headman of rinv NTativo kraal 
wliere any do^ is krpt or to livt* or romaiii >ijall ho deeinod 

to I»o l{j(‘ owMor of smli *loo‘ for ilu* }nir|)o<(‘s of this Law, unless lie- 
f^aid o('cu|>ior or lioadman l an jirovo that lio \< not the owner of such clog,. 
ainl that such ijog w^s ki'pi or ]MM‘niiJlod 1o live or remain in the said 
lioiise. or preinisis. tu* Xali\e kraal wiihr>iit his sanetion or knowledge. 

s. — Oirorr of J)'nj ft, produce License when required. — Every per- 
son Inn ing in Ins ])o.<s'*s^ion or (iistody any dog or dogs ^liall produce tlie 
!iivfne for such dog or flogs wlienever so rcijuired ]»y any ]h'-id»*nt Magi.-- 
trale, Kieldcornet, Ihdite (Vmsiahle, or owner or oeraipier of llie fari!) 
on uhi(di .siieh jKoson re>id('s, and shall in case* of rit ghn-r or refusal, if 
licensed, he liable to a jxmalty of Five Sliilliugs, or in defaidt of j>av- 
ment he imprisoned for any period not evre^Mllngf seven days. 

tL — Operoiiioi of this Lo//*. -~-'l’hi> Law shall he in forei‘ and e\t<*nd 
<«niv t4i siudi divi.sioiis, c(»nnii 4 ‘S, or districts as tlie Lienienanl-Governor, 
!»y and with tlie advice of his Executive Council, sliail hy Proclamation' 
declare to he under ilie operation «d' the Law*, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, ])y and with the advice of tlie P!xecutive C<>iiTudl, may from 
time to time exempt, hy Proclamation, any (ti\isiim, county, or distri*.! 
from the o)Ku*ati(m of this Law, and may from time to time include 
within the operation licreof any division, county, or district as may from 
tiine TO time he fouTid expedient.* 

fDaled nth D/'c., /9:.T. 


RtrLKs ir.\or: nv TIis Exrr:uj:xt'V ix rorxiur.. 

Vuder Set lion }, lenr j:, 1S75. — Gormimenf Gmeile, Mnrch, 

1SS7. 


V, Everv dog ahovi- the ago of si\ immth.s shall he li« t>n'‘cd and wear 
a n urn he red collar or strap. 

3. The tax of Fiv^^ Shillings imposed under the Lav. sluill he jUiid 
to the Magistrates or to persons appointed hy them lor the receipt anl 
collection of the same, and shall he deemed to he payable for and in 
tespect of the year during whicdi it shall l>e paid. 


’^The provisions of Ous Lsiw were exUMiU<fd to the whole Colony, except Mantz- 
hunf, Durban, the Northern Districts and Zuhiland, bv a Pfodamation aopoanng m 
the OaseCU for Nov. 1 1. 1870 Thr Northorn Di^trirts wtMv included m 

1904 (see Proc. 60 in 0 . 0 . June 7. »W> Znhiland in the samo 
Prw. 131 in 0 . 0 . Nov, jj. *he appHrntnn ot m PitttrnmnU^ 

burSfr^ee Proc, in 0 . 0 . Nov. 11. 1870. and keeulations m U i>. March 4, ^ 

mrards Darban, see Procs. inO.G. Nov 1880. Jind Deo. !*» 

(De»ti%iction of Dogs auth<>rise<l as follows : ->D«\ isioiw ot ‘ „ * 

and Proc, in O.G June 38, 1881 ; Marlt/bui^, Proo. ux tjJr ; 

Ladv«ibtib/P<w/m O.C. March 28. 1843 : B^>rough ot Newci^l^ I me. la (.A*. Ma> 
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4. The owner or person in' charge of evei^ dog above the age of 
. ^ix months shall take out or procure from the Magistrate, or other per- 
son appointed by him, as in the foregoing rule provided, a collar or strap 
bearing a number or having a numbered plate attached thereto, which 
lie shall cause to be fastened to, or worn by such dog. 

O . The Magistrates, or other person, shall issue to applicaaits a 
license, as per form annexed, for each and every dog for which a num- 
bered collar or strap has been previously issued; and such license shall 
specify the number of the isaid collar or strap, and shall be in force no 
longer than the Slst day of December next ensuing on the date of the 
issue thereof. 

6. Every such license shall be renewed at the expiration thereof, 
upon the production ]*y the person applying to the Magistrate, or other 
Offic*er, of the expired license or the numbered collar or strap in respect 
'Of which the renewal is required. 

7. It shall not lie necessary for the Magistrate, or other person, 
when renewing the license, to issue a fresh collar or strap, unles^i t!ie 
►one previously issued shall be proved to have been lost or destroyed. 

8. Xo dog shall be considered licensed unless the number of 
►collar or strap worn by sxicb dog shall correspond with the number spev;i- 
ilcd in tjic license held by the owner or person in charge of the same. 

P. Nothing in these rules shall |wvent the transfer of the nuiii- 
bered collar or straj> froili any one clog to any other dog, or the remov'd 
of a licensed d jg from one ward or district to any other ward or distrit t. 

10. livery person contravening or failing to comply with the re- 
quirements of these Kegulations ahall be proceeded against simmiarily, 
in the Court of the Kesidont Magistrate having jurisdiction, upon the 
complaint or information of any pcTson, and shall, upon conviction, be 
liable to any penalty not exceeding £3 Sterling, 

11. The Ijieuienant-Qovernor may authorise one or more persons 

•to act as Inspectors for each ward or other district within the operation 
of the Law% whose duty it shall be to visit each house, kraal, or other 
dwelling, at least once in each yekr, ascertain the number of dogs kept 
thereat, and examine all licenses and collars, and any person obstructing 
or in any way hindering the person so attthorised, in the execution of hii 
duty, or failing to assisf to dp fo, shaE be deemed 

to have contravened these Begulations, And the persons so anth^ 

as Inspectors shall, as soon m mny be, report to the Besideni ■ 

having jurisdiction aH of 11^ 

«orof. the Law'' under; vfhich;-t|# - . 
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FORM OF LICENSE. 


LfCEKSK. 

(Under Law No. 27, 18L5.) 

No. 

19 

This is to license and autliorise 

residing at 

in the Division of 

to keep ilie dog wearing the collar or strap ninnhcred 
froto this date to the 31 nt dav of Deeornher next. 


Waid or District No. 


Issiijjjg Officer 

in the Division of 
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Ohapier Vi. 


J1()AD«, TK.U-TIC, AND OUT«rANS. 


[Lvw.s. and Idvards : Law t), 1870; Law 19, ^^75; Art 35, 191, m. 

Tnr^Ac: Law »?!^5 ; l^avv ^^^74* /’'curing /*tf/d ft’ A^oads : Act 9. kk>-:. Uui 
pan:,: Lau 9, i<S70 ; Law 14, 187^; Art 15. i8<)6. ) 


Tiu? construct iuli aiul mainteiunice of iiiian roads is pnnided for bv 
Law Xo. UK 1870. The Kiigiaeer ol the Public Works l^epart- 

luent is empowered to take land for the purposed of maiu roads, which 
land, however, shall not exceed one hundred feet in width. He may uLo 
euter upon any land wdiere tiiere may be suitable materials for road 
construction. Compensation is provided for in cases where actual lo.ss 
occurs to the owner thereby, as well as for any damage sustained in con- 
nection with the camping of road parties. For the purpose of adjudu-ai* 
ing in cases of dispute with by-roads, Koud Boards may be formed, umlcr 
Act No. 85, 11)01, which deals fully with the eonstilution of sueli 
Boards, their jurisdiction an<l powers. This Act also deals with un- 
authorised interferences with bv-roads, and also witli the ereidion ot 
gates and their use. 

The fencing of publii* I’oails. and the jwovjsiim of gate.4 themm, is 
dealt witli by Act No. 9 of 1902. 

Two I>aws are in tjxistence f<»r the regulation of traffic on public 
roads — Law No. 13 of 1805 and Law' No. 33 or 1874. The former deals 
more with the direction of traffic, that is to say, with a view to pro- 
viding for the safety of persons using such roads ; whilst the latter pro- 
vides for the closing of old roads and the opening of new ones. 

The principal outspaii law is Law No. 9 of 1870. This law em- 
powers the Governor, upon petition from the owner of a farm, to set 
aside a piece of land on such farm for outspan purposes. Mdiereupon the 
remainder of the farm l)ecomes freed from general servitude of outspan. 
Tlntil such steps are taken to provide for a public outspan, no owner or * 
occupier of a farm subject to right of outspan can prevent any person 
from outspanning on any part of that farm, so long as he does not camp 
within 300 yards of the homestead, and making use of any uncuitivated^ 
land on the farm for graring Ms animalsv AlLCrowii lands are subfeot v 
'to the servitude .of .outspan^' as '’.are, also. • JTative reservesy.nndmr ,;cert4^ 
conditions,. (see;! Section 18),' v”;; 
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Ujidcr Act A'o. 15, 18!>0, the (JuvcM-riiiieiit inay, it decjiicJ ucce-i^ary, 
lj)\' out an outspan on any Jann, at an animal rental, until .'•m*]) time a.s 
iho owjier of tlio farm niay Jay oil' an oiits]>an in terin?^ of Law Xo. \} d 
IStn. Sudi outspans the Lovau’iuneiU may lay otf an* Tn in.' hy 

and at the e.\]a.u)se of the < iovernimud. 


Ui).\\>s AM) IJOAD noAints. 


f^wv Xo. H». is;.*). 


** 7 ^ jar [fir i'ahsirm i nm tntd Mamh nnui>^ af fh*‘ 

aj ihr i'alifUff." 


L j lV.»\v<‘j‘ ;:iiven t .» lite Lidl Kn;^iji(‘er f/.e.. (‘iiirf 

L.W.Ih) t») ('iiif'r ujum (‘rown land-, and take material !<*r nubile 

wor!v-^.| 

o. — 11 idih of Main liootls. Mfih.riols. — Xo land io twkoii loi* 

the nur|H»s<N of any JIain Koad shall e\*cced oiu* hundred iVet ir, width, 
find evrept as hereinafttu’ merit i(»ned all material (wood or timbi r e.\- 
cepted ) raised and ( arried away to he tunployed in th(‘ eon.-i met inu an I 
repair of any Main Iload, or of any Hrid<fi\ Culvert, Drain. W an iron i> ‘, 
or oiIkm' work (ounerued with or foniiinir part of the said road, -iudl be 
eni[d<»yed and UM*d only in the con^truetiou and rejatir of s^* mn» of 
the road, or of any of the.ahu’esaid works, as lie and art? siiuati'd v. iTldn 
the boundary's of ihc original grant from wliieli tlie mat<‘rial Im- 'oe* j 
rais«nl : 


(/Vorulve re Cont jk asofion) : Pr< vi<le..l that Jm land be taken ' 
materials he raised or carried away as aforesaid upon whirh an\ build- 
ing ?Tiav aetually he thereon erected witliout coinpensati“n to tie- pr »- 
prietor; and that no land he taken or inaleriaLs raised and (ariiesl awav 
witlnnit pr(o ions notice to tlie ])roprie1or thererd, hy tranMuitimg ibo 
same tlirongh tiie Post Ofliee. ad<1n‘sse(1 to said owner's last known phe c 
<rf abode: I'rovided also that, should the ])ropricit>r or occupier » 

such nialm'ials heing raised nr taken, sueh ohjci tiou sluvl] ho referred i ^ 


the diadsion of tlie Hesidtnt Afagi^tvate, who, after inspection and iu- 
vestivatioin shall make such order tliereon as to him may >et*m tair mil 

4,^Whire Matermh are not Ohfmnahle on T.oud fhrotHjh v'Jm'ii C/C 
Hoad mn^,~Tlie said Oiyil Engineer or the Officer acting as cuch for the 
time feeingk i*nd all persons authorised thereto by him, shall luive ]>ow *r 
i»nd nntlioritv, shonM no ser\u<^eahle material for constructing or reonir^ 

‘ BS of th.e original 
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grant through which lies that portion of the Main Road to be con- 
structed or repaired, to enter upon any land and wherever found to raise- 
and carry away sucli materials as hereinbefore provided: Provided al- 
ways that whenever such materials are carried away from land over 
which no such rights as aforesaid have been reserved, or from land tliat 
the Government may have a legal right to use, but which has been im- 
proved by cultivation, irrigation, or otherwise, tlie said Civil Engineer, or 
other Officer as aforesaid, shall treat and agree with the propriet y/ 
thereof in manner provided by the 5th, Gth, ?th, and 8th Sections of this 
Law, and in other respects deal with the said proprietor or with the said 
land as in the said sections provided and set forth. 

5. — In what cos^s an Agreement for Purritase or Hire mnsi be 
made . — If the aforesaid Civil Engineer or the Officer acting in thot 
capacity for the time l>eing, should require to take or use any land for 
the purpose of a Main Road, or to dig, get, or carry away any materials 
for constructing ami repairing the said road, over which land no such 
rights as aforesaid have Ikjcii created or secured, and belonging to any 
person who may tliink proper to require comj)ensation from the said 
Civil Engineer, or if he should require to use any land or to take 
materials from any land that the Government may have a legal right to 
use, but which has been improved by cultivation, irrigation, or oiherwise, 
ho may t;-eat and agree with every such person for the purchase or liire, 
as the case may be, of any such land or materials, and may enter info 
any contract relative to the obtaining of such land or materials, and fc»r 
compensation for the use of such improved land upon such terms and 
conditions as lie shall judge expedient. 

9. — Punishmenf for Ohslrucdng Officer^ or Injuring Public Workff, 
etc . — If any person shall wilfully prevent or assault, or threaten to 
assault, or obstruct the said Civil Engineer or any surveyor or contractor 
5n the execution of hia duty, or any person or persons employed by 
proper authority and acting within tlie powers conferred by this Law, in * 
surveying or measuring or laying out any line intended for a main road, 
or in entering upon any land for the purposes of this Law, or if anjr 
person sliall wilfully destroy, pull up, or in any way injure any instru- 
ments or implements used in public works, or any road work, bridge, 
culvert, drain, watercourse, or other work whatsoever, every person so 
offending shall forfeit and pay for every such offence, upon convection 
before the Court of any Resident any sum not etecedingr 

Ten Pounds SterUng, in d payment shall wffer 

ment, with or without hard labour, for any ^rtn not exceeding 
months,' . 

be lawful to erect or 
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land contiguous to any Main Road for tlie use of the workmen and alf 
other persons employed in and about the construction and maintenance 
of any Main Road, and to outspan thereon all wagons and carts used in 
and 4d»ont the works, and to de})astuj’e all horses and cattle upon the land 
over wlii('h the said Main Road may run, and upon the constnudion and 
maintenance of which th(‘ said cattle and horses may ]>e employe J for a 
reasonable time: Provided always, that the owner of the said land snifer 
no damage by reason of the grazing upon his lands of the said cattle and 
horses, without being entitled to demand and obtain reasonable com- 
fMMisation for the same, to he determined by arbitration in tiie manner 
as liereinlKdore ]»?*ovided : Provided al-o that any objection of tlie owno’- 
(jf occupier of the land to the site chosen for the erect ii»n of tlie said 
huN, tents, or other teiii{)orarv dwellings, shall he referred to tlie Resi-^ 
th‘nt Magistrate of the (’onnty or "Divishm, wlio -shall make sneh order 
tiiereon as he may decan fair and jic^t.* 

\Dafcd i:ih Srpf., 


Law Xo. 9, ISrO. 


*^For regulating phtre.^ of ouf^pon and the rights of travellers trifh re- 
spect to' roads and out span phees/'^* 

lo. All the public roads shall lie deemed, and are hereby declared, 
to he 100 feet wide : and if unfenced, loose cattle and horses kdng driven 
along any puldic road may travel on either side of such road to a dis- 
tance of at least 100 feet without being liable for trespass or for injury 
done to crops within that distance: Provided the provisions of this clause 
shall not apply to any road which has been laid out upon the authority 
pf the Surveyor-General or Civil Engineer for the Colony, if of a less 
width than 100 feet along tl:at portion of the land whicli shall have 
been feiu?ed previous to the passing of this I^aw. 


’• jjfye Law No, 9, 1870 (Part IV. of the present Chapter), Section 12 of which 
reada : Govemment parties, when employed in the constniction or repair of public 

roada mmiinif tferbuifh any private lands, shall have the riji»:ht to oiitspan on anv to 
thetn spot on ornear the road, not beinjf within three hundred yards of 

any dWeUing house, and to graic their cattle on all adjoinintj grass lands if un^ 
■•■•enclosed,* 

AtW teal of this Law w’itt be found in Part IV^ of the present chapter-^ 
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Act Xo. 1001. 

repeal and re-inaet with ameMclmentis ih*' Iintul Hoard Late, 

Shori Title: '‘‘The lh>ad Board?* Act^ 1001/^ 

[XoTi:. — 'riiis Art is divided into three Jhirts, dealing resj»oei ively 
with the const itiitiou ol; Kuad Boards, the jnrisdietiou and power,- ci* 
Boaids, and '‘iniseellaneous proYisions/' , Mindi that is eoJitaiued in 
those several parts is not of suflieieut general interest to warrant rc'ioo* 
ductiori here in 1‘nll, and conse<|iiently only those sfvtions tliai cue 
fleeined of general interest are given h<*re. ion the n -t a suniniarv will, 
dt is thought. snl1ie(‘.*‘ 1 

t*art f . oj Hoad I/oor»iS, 

.SuMnAHV OF Skctions d — 10. — Each iMagisieriai Ihvision may 
have a Itoad Board f,d‘ its own. consisting of six members, ineliidhig i.:ie 
M«agistrate as chairman, and witli liie Clerk of the Court as clerk to litj 
Board. K!c‘etions of inembei's are held every third year. The ihite ai 
tlie election is fixed hy the iJagislrato, but must tiot he lat(‘r llian liio 
Idth DecemlMO', X'o person can vote or stand fur el<*eiion nnles- hi- 
naivtc appears on the Voters’ Boll and unless he owns landed pnipi iny 
other than town lands or town or vill.age property. If le-s than the re* 
■fjuired imnih<*r of members is elected, the Covornor may apj)oint tlte re- 
inaining number necessary. Expenses incurred in connection willi elec- 
tions are paid out of tlie general revenue of the Colony. 

Pari IL — J urmVivlion and Pnivem of Road I>oord<, 

IT . — Cleaning of **hipro(idP — The expn'ssion "dirproadP as used in 
this Act means: — 

(a) A road or right-of-way, wliciher public or private, which 
hm been established, or the right of which has been created, 
by prescription or by deed, or in any other valid manner. 

(b) A way of necessity, including a reasonably necessary 
means of acef?ss to a public road or a railway station, 
stepping place, or siding. 

(r) Foot or bridle path. 

From the above defini'ion there shall be exchtded all nvnds main- 
tained by Government, and also any ro.ad or right-of-way or w^ay of 
necessity, in so far as it lies within the Hl1iits*of any borough or township^ 
or of the eotnmonage or otticr public lands attached to a village* 

*Xo r««*nanMbUitv. how«v<M% hv the compiler for the accuracy or com- 

pfo.henj»iv"©ness of thev b wiyen merety wUH a vVw t.o iadicat 

mg the general trend of the law Oil the matters ?R which they / 
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l^,~Ex(:hmwn of Road iaktn over by GovernmertL — When any roai 
U taken over and njaintained by the Government, tiie Minister of Lands 
and Works almll publif^h a notice thereof in the Government Gazette, and 
auch road shall thereupon be excluded from the operation of lliis Act 
unless and until the Minister shall by a like notice declare that tlie 
road has ceased to be maintained by the Govermiient. 

19. — Alteration of by-road , — A Road Board shall have power to 
{hear an ddecide all cases of dispute or question referring to the opening 
of by-roads or tlie keeping open of existing by-roads, the clo.sing of such 
by-roads as may be no longer needed, and the making of alterations in 
by-roads. 

W^hen the opening of a by-road as a way of necessity is (uvlered, the 
Road Board may award to tlie {persons through whose land the by-road 
passes sueli compensation as may be fair and reasonable. 

20. — Gate>s on By-Roade . — A Board shall also have power to hear and 
decide any disputes with reference to the erection of gates upon by-roads, 
and the cliaracter and construction of such gates, subject always to the 
provisions hereinafter contained, and to adjudge any of the parties to 
the dispute who may Ik* benefited by «*uch gates to <‘ontribute a reason- 
able share of the cost and upkeep tliereof. 

along Road^; Mmitenance of By-Roads , — The Road 
Board shall also have power to i)ermit or order a by-road to be fenced 
an eilher or both sides, and to det-mnine the character and construction 
of such fence, and, wiion 'a fence is ordered to be erected, to determine 
by whom of the parties and in w'hat proportion the cost of erection and 
up-keep shall be borne, 

22 , — Recovery of Compenmiion for other Payment , — The Board 
may also determine, as between the parties to a dispute, hv whom and in 
what proportion the cost of payment ordered to l>e made by the Road 
Board may Iw recovered by the issue of a writ, as in tlie case of a judg- 
ment of the Magistrates" Courts. 

Direction and Width of By-Road.— A Road Board may also de- 
fine and determine the direction and width of any by-road already 
existing or hereafter to lie opened up or altered under the provisions of 
this Act: Provided that no by-road shall exceed 30 feet in width: And 
|irovided further that no increase shall lie made in the w’idth of any 
iuicih by-road passing through or between any gardens, cultivated land, 
Ot/orehArds^ or between buildings or homesteads, 

of Magutrate pending hearing by Board . — Pending 
^ ot my question by the Road Board the Magistrate shall have 

application of any person interested, and if it shall appear 
Summarily order the opening qt any by-road which 
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inay have been stopped, or in which any deviation has been made, or 
•which has been otherwise obstructed, an danv person closing up or ob- 
structing such by-road or otherwise acting in disregard of the order shall 
be guilty of contempt of Court. 

[Summary of Sectioks 25 — 32. — Meetings of the Board may be 
convened upon application in writing of parties aggrieved, such applica- 
tion to i>e accfompanied by deposit of sueli sum as the Magistrate may re- 
quire, from £15 to £25. The time and place for such meeting shall be 
duly published. Witnesses may be subpoenaed in the usual way. The 
Magistrate shall l>e chairman, and four members exclusive of the 
Magistrate shall form a quorum. Evidence by witnesses must be given 
upon oath. The Board may impose any fine up to £10 on any witness 
disobeying subpoena.] 

33. — Perfional Tn/ipection of Roads. — The Board may, if they deem 
it necessary, make a personal inspection of the road or roads in dispute, 
or ainy depute a (Vnnittee of their own body, not less than two in 
number, to visit the spot and report to to the Board the result of their 
enquiries. 

35. — [Disqualification ol member for interest in case lK?fore Board.] 

39. — Agreemeni to make the Board's Deemon FinaL — It shall be 
'lawful for the parties to any dispute l>efore a ltoa<l Board, if all the 
parties shall so agreee, to enter together itito a written agreement that 
the decisions of the IJoad Board shall be final and conclusive in all re- 
spects, both as to tlie subject matter of the dispute and as to costs; and 
w'henever an agreement shall have l)een so made the decision of the Roa<.l 
Board shall be. final, and shall bind all the parties, and there shall not, 
m f&r as it affects any of the parties to sdeh Jigreeenmt, be any appeal 
from such decision to any Court. 

40. — Notification of Decision. — As soon as may be after the decision 
of the Board has been given, the Magistrate shall notify twice in the 
Government Gazette, and in each of two newspapers circulaiing in the 
district, that the proceedings and decision are opt'n to Inspection at his 
office, and that unless appealed from within one month from the date 
thereof (which date shall be specified in the notice), the decision of tlm 
Board shall become final. 

41. -^Appeal to Supreme Cduri , — It shall Iw competent for any per- 

«bn affected by the deeimon of n Road Board to appeal to the Full Bench 
of the Supreme Court; Provided that if tho person desirmts of appealing 
shall not have been one of the parties to the proceedinga of the Road 
Board, he sheH before taking the writ o be required tn de- 

poeit the suiii of Kfteen Po^ds Sterla^y wifli the Clerk of the Beal 

Board, as seewrity for the ^ewfef of ap^eW. , 
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4!5. — Powers of Supreme Court in Appeal, — The Court may revii?e 
the proceedings^ and may confinn, reverse, alter or correct tlie decision, 
or may renJt the ease for further enquiry or hearing, and jiiay give any 
necessary instruction for the guidance of the oBard, or make such order 
tJiereon as sliall seem proper: Provided tluit no order or decision of the 
Road Board shall be liable to be revers(‘d upon a <|uestion of fact or by 
reason of any irregularity or defect in the record of proceedings, unle<*» 
it shall appear to tlie Supreme C’ourt tiiat a failure of substantial justic:; 
has, in fact, resulted therefrom, or that any person, not being a party to 
the ease, tnay be prejudiced thereby. 

4t). — Judgment of Supreme Court Conclusive. — The judgment of 
4;be Supreme Court sliaJl be conclusive ar.d binding upon the Board and 
tlie |)arties. 

oO . — Laying off Roads . — When the decision ofdhe Board has become 
final as aforesaid, the Board, or the Magistrate on their behalf, may em- 
ploy a (lovernicent Surveyor to lay off }>y survey any road or roads 
authorivsed or defined by tlie decision or iudgment on the plan or dia- 
grams fd the land in tlie »^urvevor-(h‘m*rar.: Office, and siuli surveyor 
sliall certify that the road or roads linve lieen laid off in aMordance with 
the decision of the Board. 

51 . — yo ComIh as beitreen Parties save in certain rnsrs. — Xo costs 
Rltall be awarded by the Board as lietween tlie parties unless tlie Board 
Rliall be of opinion that the application or tlie defence was frivolous or 
vexatious. 

Sul)jt'tt as aforesaid tlie Board may deidde as to the cost of the 
enquiry, the iword of the Baino, the expenses of advertising and of tlie 
'Survey, advocates’ and attornev.s’ (barges, and all other costs incidental 
to the and hv which of the disputants tliey shall be paid. 


Part 11 L — d / iscellaneons Provisions. 

52 . — Stopping Existing Roads , — Xo person shall close, break up, 
whether by ploughing or otherwise, or in any way injure an existing by- 
toad, unless he shall for at least a mouth Iwfove doing so, ertet at either 
-i&ud of the by-road or right-of-way intended to lie closed, a notice board 
intimating his intention to close the same, and unless lie shall also obtain 
the, permission of the iDstiict Insfwtor or other Officer of the Depart- 
meni of Pubk Works being in charge of the roads in the district. 

for Closmg By-road.— Jim person who shall close a 
hy-it^d in contravention of the preceding section shall be liable to a 
toe hot e^Rceeding Twen^^ 

of AM^hority of Road Board , — ^Nothing in this Act shall 
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‘be deemed to affect the jurisdictiou of anj^ Boad Board to order the clos- 
ing of a road, or to authorise any person to close a road which has bee»> 
opened by order of the Eoad Board. 

55 , — Oates on By-roads , — Whenever the proprietor (which expres- 
sion shall include a tenant or occupier) of any land over which a by- 
road shall pass shall be desirous of fencing such land, lie shall be at 
liberty to do so, if he provides swing gates in such fencing so as to 
allow persons entitled to use such by-road free access thereto; and such 
gates shall at all times be kept in proper repair by the proprietor. Such 
gates shall be folding gates, and be swung, and have proper fastenings, 
and shall be of such width and construction as the B<mtl Board shall 
determine. 

Any gates erected before the passing of this Act, if (foming within 
the definition of this Act, shall be considered as erected under this Act. 

50 . — Division of Cost of Gates in Dividing Fence , — When a divid- 
ing fence crosses a by-road or right-of-way, it shall be competent for 
any one of the proprietors of land on either side of such dividing fence- 
to erect swing gates in tenns of this Act, and to recover from the adjoin- 
ing ing proprietor one-half the cost of such erection, without prejudice 
to tlie liability of any other person who may be ordered by the Board to< 
contribute towards the expense of the erection and up-keep of such gate. 

57. — Gates to he Closed , — Every person, not being the sole pro- 
prietor, or having his authority, who shall pass through any gate pro- 
vided in pursuance of this Act, shall, immediately after ^ passing 
through the same, with or witheut any vehicle or animaJjs in his care, ; 
close and fasten such gate, or cause the ^nie to be closad and fastened, 
under pain of a fine not exceeding Five Pounds. 

58. — Penalty for Wrongfully Opening Gates , — Any person, not be- 
ing the sole proprietor, or liaving his authority, who shall open or un- 
fasten any gate erected or provided in pursuance of the provisions of this 
Act, except for the purpose of then and there passing through the same 
with or without any vehicle or animals in his care, or of enabling some 
other person or persons so to pass, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
Ten Pounds, or in default of payment thereof, to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for any term not exceeding two months. 

59. — Actions for Datdage through leaving Oateo Open , — Kothing in 
this Act contained shall prevent any person who deems that he has sus- 
tained loss or damage by or in consequence of the leaving open of any 
gate erected in accordance with the provisions of this Act from bringing 
an a^on for the recovery of mch losSi jpr damage, 

I fkveimor in Council may 
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imake regulations for the purposes of this Act, and may by any such 
^regulations appoint penalties for the contravention thereof not exceeding 
Ten Pounds Sterling. 

[Dated 2()tk Aug., 1001. 


II.— REGULATION OF TRAFFIC. 


Laav No. 33, 1874. 

“‘To empower the fActtieuitnUGovernor to declare and define the Alain 

Ronds within the (^nlong; and to regulate the Traffic upon surh 

Roadfi.^^ 

Short Title.— 'rraffic Regulation Law, 1874.’^ 

2. — Main Road. — The term '‘main road’^ means all trunk or other 
roads constructed or maintained by Government. 

3. — (Main roads to he defined hy Proclamation.) 

4. — Traffic may he stopped on main road when another and suffi- 
cient one has been opened. — Tlie Governor may stop the traffic along any 
tmain road or part thereof, when a sufficient road has hem opened by 
'‘which traffic can reach its destination as it would have done had tlie 
anain road been open. Notice will be printed in the Government Gazette 
and posted in a conspicuous place at each end of the road indicated. 

5. — (Traffic may be regulated upon roads when there are two from 
•one point to another.) 

6. — (Seven days^ notice must be given in the local newspapers of the 
stoppage or regulation of traffic as in two last preceding sections, and a 
noti(‘e must be posted at each end of the road in question.) 

7. | — Vehicles not to use the Road, except as indicated. — When and 
as often as the traffic on any main road shall have been declared as afore- 
said to be regulated or stopped, no wagon or other vehicle drawn by any 
animal shall be allowed to pass or be driven over or along the road, or 
any portion thereof, over which tlie traffic has been declared to be 
iregulated or stopped, otherwise than as by proclamation or notice is set 
forth, and all vehicles passing over or along such road may be stopped 
"hy any person authorised thereto by the Civil Engineer of the Colony; 
and any person driving, or in any way assisting in driving, any wagon 

other vehicle along or over such road as aforesaid, shall on conviction 
forfeit and pay a penalty not exceeding Five Pounds for every such 
^offence, and in default of payment suffer imprisonment for any period 
mot exceeding one month, , i 
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Law No. 13, 1865. 

^lo regulate the Employwcnt of \Vagons atid other Vehicles on the' 
Public Roads and Streets within the Colony of Natal:"' 

fl. — Owners ISiame to be Painted on Wagons, — The owner of every 
wagon, cart or other vehicle used on any public road or street, shalli 
affix or paint, or cause to be affixed or painted, in one or more straight 
lines, in legible letiers^ not less than one inch in height, upon some con- 
spicuous part of tlie wagon, cart cart, or otlier vehhde, together witli a 
iiumber on ea(*h wagon, cart, or other vehicle, his Kurnaine, with his 
Christian names or the initials thereof, an dalso liis address: Provided 
that nothing in this clause shall be construed to extend to any wagon,, 
cart, or other vehicle used solely for conveyance of private persons or 
passengers. 

2. — Furious or Careless Driving Punishable. — Any driver, leader, or- 
other person who shall drive any wagon, cart, or other veliicle, or shall 
Tide or drive any horse or animal so carelesslj”, recklessly, furiously, or 
negligently as to cause hurt or damage to any person, or any wagon, 
cart, or otlier vehicle, or to any goods (onveyed in any other wagon, cart,, 
or other vehicle, or so as to endanger the safety of any person, animal,, 
wagon, cart, or other vehicle shall, u])on conviction, forfeit a sum of 
money not exceeding £5 (Five Pounds). 

3. — Rules for Vehicles, etc,, passing each other, — All diivers, leaders 
of wagons, etc., and horsemen sliall keep on the left or near side of the 
road when meeting or being followed by wagons, horsemen, etc., etc., and 
no driver or leader of wagon, or person driving cattle, shall unneces- 
sarily pievent the passage of any other cart, wagon, etc. 

4. — No Person to crad’ whips v'hilc horses, etc,, are passing. — NV)» 
person shall crack any whip in any street or borough or town, or on any 
road, while any vehicle drawn by horses or mules, or any person riding,., 
is passing, near or close to such person having a whi]). 

5. — Wagoms, etc., to have Brale and Chain. — ^Wagons to have brake* 
and ebain, and every cart and vehicle (except private conveyances) to 
have brake and chain sufficient for purposes. 

6. — Size of Brahes. — No wagon, cart, or other veliicle used on roads, 
or on any street, shall have brakes extending further on either side* 
than six inches beyond the wheels thereof; and no wagon, cart, or other 
vehicle used as aforesaid, shall apply or use on any road or street any 
wooden drags comonly called Rem Schoeng. 

•As amended by Act J^o. ii, 1906.* 
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7. — Ox wagons to dop till wagons drawn hy horses pass, — Wagons 
4ind carts drawn by more than two oxen and not having voorlooper lead- 
ing shall, wlien meeting any vehicle drawn by horses, be compelled to 
stop until such other vehicle shall have passed. 

S. — ^VagQn‘drivers hreahing open boxes, etc,, punishable with im- 
prisonment, etc. — Any wargon-driver, leader, or any other person em- 
plo3’ed in or a))oiit am* wagon, vehicle, etc., who shall unlawfully break 
open any portmanteau, casket, bag, box, chest, bale, case, jar, or any 
other packet or parcel, or tap or bore any cask, barrel, or the like, or 
uncork any bottle or flask which may have been entrusted to himself or 
any other person, or may be under the charge of the owner thereof, for 
or in order for conveyance or transport in any wagon, cart, etc., shall be 
liable to a line of Five Pounds, or imprisonment for three montlLs, witii 
or witlioiit hard labour. 

9. — [Pcfiealed by Law No. 31, 1874.] 

10. — Acts of Omission and Con^ntis^siou Contravenlions, — Every 
braech of this Law, or any part thereof, and the omission to do any 
act, matter, or thing required to be done, and not so done under and in 
strict accordance with the provisions hereof, shall be deemed and taken 
to be contravention of tliis Law. 

12. — (Governor may make bye-laws respecting traffic on bridges. 
Bye-laws to be publi.shed in Government Gazette and also displayed on 
notice boards to both sides of bridge in question.) 

tt3. — Rules for Passing Dangerous Places, — Sliould any veliicles be 
passing along any steep bill, cutting, or dangerous place, tlie vehicle 
coming down shall be obliged to stop at the mhst convenient place on 
eitlier side of the road, and allow sufficient space for the vehicle going up 
hill to pass; but should the driver of a horse or mule conveyance wish 
to pass a vehicle drawn by oxen going in the same direction, he may do 
so, after having called upon the driver of the last-mentioned vehicle to 
stop. 

14^- — Natives Carrying Wood, etc,, to Leave the Road, — Natives 
passing along the roads carrying wood, or being dressed in their dancing 
or war costumes, whenever any person on horseback or wuth a wagon, 
etc., approaches them shall leave the road, and shall not by any shouts 
or actions frighten the animals being driven or ridden. 

16. — Penalties, — -For any contravention of this Law for which no 
8])ecial fine or other punishment is provided, the party, for every such 
contravention, shall fofeit Ten Pounds Sterling, or in default be com- 
mitted to gaol for any period not exceeding three months. 
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Ill,— FENCING OF PUBLIC EOADS. 


Acr No. 9. 1902. 

‘"To regulate the Fencing of Public Roads** 

1. — Repeal. — Section 44 of the Fencing Law, 1887, is liereby repealed. 

2. — Interpretation. — In this Act the expression “Public Eoad” means 
a public road maintained by Government, but not being a main trunk 
road proclaimed to be such, as hereinafter provided. The word “pro- 
prietor’’ includes a tenant or occupier. 

3. — Erection of Gates over Public Roads. — It shall be lawful for the 
proprietor of any land over which a public road passes to erect gat^s 
over such road subject to the provisions of this Act, but not otherwise. 

4 — Notice of intention to erect Gates. — A proprietor wishing to erect 
gates over a public read sliall give a month’s notice in writing to the 
Chief Engineer, Public Works Department (who is hereinafter referred 
to as the C’hief Engineer), and shall publish a notice of his intentions 
at least twice in a newspaper published in. the Colony, the first publica- 
tion being not later than one week after the notice to the Chief Engineer. 
Such noti(*c shall as closelv as mav be follow the form of the schedule 
of this Act, and shall contain as jirecise a description as possible of the 
site of the intended gates, 

5 — jfotice of Objections. — Any person having objections to the 
erection of the proposed gates shall notify the same in writing to the 
Chief Engineer and the proprietor of the land on which it is pro])osed 
to erect such gates. 

6. — Enquiry by Oidef Engineer. — The Cliief Engineer shall make* 
any enquiries he may think necessary, and shall take into consideration 
any objection lodged with him, and if he thinks any objections impor- 
tant he shall allow the applicant an opportunity of answering them, and 
if he shall think fit he may call the parties before him at such place as 
he may appoint. 

7. — Decision by Chief Engineer. — The Chief Engineer shall give his 
decision on any application in writing, and shall state the grounds thereof, 
and the decision shall be notified to the parties. 

8. — Refusal of Perniissim. — Permission to erect gates shall be re- 
fused unless in the opinion of the Chief Engineer their position or other 
circumstances will not render them dangerous or otherwise detrimental 
to the public interests. 

9:. — Appeal to Minister. — If any person interested is aggrieved by 
the decision he may appeal to the Minister in charge of the Department 
of Hoads, whose decision shall be final. 
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10, — Gates not to be Erected without Permission, — No gates shall 
he erected upon a public road unless and until the application therefor 
shall have been granted. 

* 11. — tJoint Application, — In tne case of a road which divides the 

lands of different proprietors, such proprietors may combine in an appli- 
cation for leave to erect gates. 

12. — Character and Construction of Gates: Upheep. — Gates erected 
'luidor this Act shall l>e swing gates sufficient to allow tlie leason- 
erected under this Act shall be swing gates sufficient to allow the reason- 
able free use of the road, having regard to the traffic thereon ; such gates 
shall have a balance catch or other free fastener, and shall be of such 
width and construction as the Chief Engineer shall determine. They 
shall at all times be kept in good order by the proprietor at liis own 
expense. 

13. — Liability of Proprietors, — The proprietor shall be liable for any 
accident, loss, or injury arising from the negligent or wrongful use by 
him or his agents or servants of any gates erected over a public road, or 
from the gates or any accessory thereof being in bad repair, or defective 
in construction or condition. 

No liability shall attach to the Colonial Government or to the public 
revenue by reason of an}" accident, loss, or injury arising from any of the 
■aforesaid causes. 

14. — (hmpvlsory Repair or Alteration. — If the proprietor fails to 
keep any gate and its approaches in good condition, both as to construc- 
tion and repair, it shall be lawful for the Chief Engineer, or any officer 
deputed by him for that purpose, after one week^s notice to the proprie- 
tor, or earlier if tlu^re be pressing cause, to make or cause to be made 
any necessary repairs or alterations, and he may recover the cost thereof 
from the proprietor in the Magistrate’s Court. 

In the event of any repeated or combined misuse or neglect or de- 
fect in connection with such gates the said officer may, upon notice to 
the proprietor, apply to the Magistrate for an order for the removal of 
fbe gates without compensation or for any other order which may appear 
proper. 

in. — Exchmon of Main Trunk Ronds. — No gates shall be erected 
upon any main trunk road. 

16, — Creation and Disrating of Main Trunk Roads, — The Governor 
in Council may from time to time, by Proclamation, declare any road 
to be a main trunk road or may similarly declare that any main trunk 
road shair cease to be such from a date specified in the Proclamation. 

17. — Removal of Oates on Proclamation of Main Trunk Road . — 
Whenever a road upon which gates are erected is proclaimed as a main 
trunk road, the proprietor shall remove the same within one month after 
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receiving notice from the Chief Engineer to do so, or within such further, 
time as the Chief Engineer may in writing allow, 

18. — Removal of any Gate by order of Chief Engineer , — The Chief 
Engineer shall be entitled at any time to order the removal of any gates 
which may be erected under this Act, or wdiich may have been erected 
before the passing of this Act, over a public road, and within one month 
after rec eiving notice to that effect the proprietor shall remove the gates 
speeilied in the notice. 

19. — Gateii Erected before Proclamation of Public Road , — Whenever 
any by-road, on which gates shall have been erected, shall be proclaimed 
as a public road, the Chief Engineer may allow such gates to remain, 
provided they in all respects comply wdth the requirements of this Act, 
and in cases all the provisions of this Act shall apply to such gates. 

20. — Closing and Fasiefiing Gates . — Every person not being the solo 
proprietor or having his authority, w'ho shall pass through any gate i)ro- 
yided in pursuance of this Act, or to which this Act shall apply, shall 
immediately after passing tlirough the same witli or without any vehicle 
or animals in his care, close and fasten such gate, or cause the same to 
be closed and fastened under pain of a fine not exceeding £5, or in de- 
fault of payment thereof to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
for a term not exceeding one month. 

21. — Offence of Unlaivfully Opening Gates, — Any person m)t being 
the sole proprietor, or having his authority, wiio shall open or inrfasten 
any gate provided in pursuance of this Act, or to wiiich this Act shall 
apply, except for the purpose of then and there passing througli the* 
same with cr without any vehuie or animals in his care, or at tin? request 
of some person or person.^ then and there desiring so to jiass, shall.be 
liable to a fine-not exceeding £10, or in default of payment thereof to 
imprisonment, with or witliout liai’d labour, for a term not exceeding 
tw'o months. 

22. — Jurisdiction, — All conti'aveinions under this Act sliall be cog- 
nisable ill tlie Magistrates^ Courts. 

23. — Saving of Claims for Damages , — Nothing in this Act contained 
shall prevent any person wiio deems that he has sustained loss or damage 
by or ill conseipienee of the leaving open oi any gate erected in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act from ))rijiging an action for the 
recovery of such loss or damage. 

Schedule. 

Notice is hereby given, tliat it is my intention to erect gates upon 

the farm across the public road 

from to .., at the following 

point {here describe as acturaiehj a» possible the site of ihe intended^ 
gates)! 
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ISTotice of anj^ objections must be given in writing to the Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Dej^artment, Pietermaritzburg, and to me, on or 
before the {lure sprcifj/ the (Me of the ejpinj of the uoilce to the Chief 
Engineer ) . 

(Name) 

Address 


IV.— OUTS PANS. 


Law No. 9, 1870. 

fPor Rer/ulaling Places of Oatspan, and the Rights of ‘Travellers v'itJi 
respect to Roads and Outspan Places/' 

1. — Application for Outspan Place . — Tt shall ho competent for the 
owner of any farm or piece of land, subject to the right of outspan, to 
ap])]y by memorial to tlu^ Lientenant-fTOvernor, praying that a particular 
portion of vmch farm or piece of land may bo set apart for the purpose 
of outspanning. and for no other purpose whatsoever: Provided, never- 
theless, that nothing in this law contained shall prevent the owner or 
ocj njiier of such farm or piece of laud from using for grazing purposes 
such porti<ni when so set apart as an outspan ])lace in such manner as 
not to injure or ].)rejiidice the using of such outspan places by travellers 
for the }nir])oses of outspan. 

2. — Inspection of Locality Indicated. — U])jm receijd of any memorial 
or application for tiio setting apart of au outspan jdace, as provided for 
in the above clause, the *Lieutenant-(?ovcrnor sl’.all cause the locality 
tihevein referred to to be inspected by the Field Conmt of the ward in 
which the land is situated, or by the Resident Magistrate of the county,, 
or some other competemt ]>ersoii, who shall thereupon recommend the 
speeilic situation and extent of the portion to he set a})art as aforesaid 
for the purposes of outspanning, and who shall duly report the result 
of his inspection for the Lieutenant-Governor’s information and deci- 
sion: Provided that tlie proportion of not less than four acres, and not 
exceeding five, to every one luindred acres of the farm, shall ho set apart 
for such outspan place, except as otherwise provided in Clamses 7 and 0 
of this Law. 

3. — [Upon receipt of such report. Governor to cause notice to be 
published in Gazette inviting objections. At expiry of notice, the Magis- 
trate to forw'ard any objections, and his report thereto, to Colonial 
Secretary.] 

4. — ; [Governor may then, after enquiry, require the owner to have * 
an outspan place surveyed, and, after survey, may establish the same by 
proclamation in Gazette/] 
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5. — Defining and Registering Outspan. — After the issue of auy 
proclamation establishing an outspan place, the extent of such place of 
outspan, and its figure and situation relatively to the other boundaries 
of the said farm or piece of land, shaii be carefully certified in the office 
of the Surveyor-General in the usual manner, and shall be repre«onfed 
by a diagram or plan in the said office, free of any office fee or charges, 
and it shall then be incumbent upon the owner or owners of such farm 
or piece of land to fix the boundaries of such outspan place by proper 
beacons, wdxich shall be at least three feet in height, and shall in the 
upper foot thereof be conspicuously painted or plastered with some per- 
manent colour, and distinguished by letters A, B, C, etc. And, further, 
it shall be incumbent upon the said owner or owners to erect upon the 
place of outspan, as above determined, in conspicuous situation facing 
the road, a post, at least nine feet in height, with a board at tlie top 
containing an inscription in letters at least one inch in length and clearly- 
legible at ton yards’ distance, setting forth as follows: — ^Tublie Out- 

span, acres, beacons A, B, 0, etc.” And, further, 

it shall at all times be incumbent upon the said owner of such farm or 
piece of land (or, in the event of the same being held in sub-divisions, 
upon the owners of sub-divisions thereof adjoining the outspan pla<;c) 
to maintain such post and plate and beacons in thorough repair, and 
inscriptions thereon in a legible condition, failing which the said owner 
or owners shall not have any claim in respect of any trespass committed 
on any grass land by any cattle* belonging to any person outspanning on 
6U( h farm or piece of land. 

G . — Subject to foregoing condilions any Farm may he freed from 
General Servitude of Outspan. — It shall be lawful for the owner or oc- 
cupier of any farm or piece of land as aforesaid, upon the fulfilment of 
the conditions in the preceding section of this Law, and during the con- 
tinuance of the fulfilment thereof, but not othei'wdse, to prevent any 
person or persons from outspanning on any other portion of his farm 
or piece of land which, subject to the provisions of this La^v, wull be freed 
from the servitude with regard to right of outspan contained in the 
title deed thereof. j 

7. — Special Provision re Victoria, Durban, and Alexandra Counties, 
-—In the event of its being represented to, and considered by, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, that in the^ Counties of Victoria, Durban, and 
Alexandra, the proportion of five acres per centum, for outspan purpose, 
is excessive, the Lieutenant-Governor may, with the advice of the Execu- 
tive Council, determine some lesser proportion for that purpose, with 
respect to any such County: Provided, however, that a number of land- 
owners, not less than twenty-fiye, resident in such County, shall have 

deSmtion of “ Cattle *’ in Siec. 19 of this Law^ 
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memorialised the Lieutenant-Governor to that effect; and the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor may, if he shall think fit, in any case before deciding upon 
any such memorial, direct that enquiry be made upon the subject thereof. 

8. — Outspans on Farms that have been Suh-divlded and Transferred, 
— In every case where a farm or piece of land ^'diall be, or sh ill have 
been, sub-divided and transferred, without fixing or determining an out- 
s])an place on the same, as provided by this Law, and where the owners 
of the several sub-divisions shall agree to set apart or.c or more particular 
portion or portions of such farm for an outspan place or places, and 
shall apply to the Lieutenant-Governor for that purpose, it shall be law- 
ful for the Lieutenant-Governor to cause a portion or portions of such 
farm, in the proportion as set forth in Clauses 2, 7, and 9, as the case- 
may be, to be selected for outspan, including, if practicable, portions of 
two or more of such divided pieces of land, subject in every respect to 
the provisions of the preceding clauses of this Law. 

9. — [In certain cases the Governor may authorise a diminution of 
(he area required for outspan places.] 

10. — [Repealed by Law Xo. 14, 1872.] 

11. — Effect of the (reneral Servitude of Ontfpan where Outspan 
'Place is not Established and Maintained , — It shall not be competent or 

lawful for any person, the ownc'r or occujiier of any farm or piece of 
land subject to right of outspan, to prevent any person or persons from 
outspanning on or near the public road on any part of such farm or piece 
of land, not being within three hundred yards of any homestead, and 
making use of any uncultivated portion thereof for the purpose of graz- 
ing, until a place of outspan is set apart and definitively maintained in 
the manner provided in this Law. 

12. — Irregular Notice Boards . — Any ]:>erson, the owiiei* or occupier 
of any farm or piece of land subject to right of outspan, who shall erect 
any post or board with the view to define or determine a place of out- 
span on such farm or piece of iand as aforesaid, except on the lands as 
provided in this Law', and any person putting up a post or board with a 
view to prohibit persons from outspanning on land liable to such servi-^ 
tude shall be liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding £5, or, in de- 
fault of payment, to imprisonment for any period not exceeding one 
month; and any person or persons who shall remove or damage any post, 
plate, or beacons lawrfully erected as provided in this Law% shall, on con- 
viction before any Resident Magistrate, be adjudged to pay a fine not 
exceeding £10, or, in default of payment, shall be imprisoned, with or* 
without hard labour, for a period not exceeding two months. 

IZi^Govemment Parties and Outspan . — ^Government parties, when 
employed in the construction or repair of public roads running through- 
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.any private lands, shall have the right to oiitspan on any to them con- 
venient spot on or near the road, not being within three hundred yards 
. -of any dwelling house, and to graze their cattle on all adjoining grass 
lands if unenclosed.* 

14. — Ouiisfan planes "‘^public lavd^- imder Grass Burning Law , — 
Every outspan ])lat'e set apart under the provisions of this Law shall, 
for the purpose of the second and sixth sections of Law No. 21, 18()5, 
entituled Law ‘"To prevent the indiscriminate burning of grass/^ l)e con- 
sidered as public land; and the owner or owners of the farm or piece of 
land on which siudi outspan jdace was established shall, in the event «)f 
his or their wilfully or negligently burning grass on sueli outs])an place, 
be amenable to the provisions of Oie said Second and Sixth Sections of 
file Law of 21. 1865, aforesaid. 

15. — Width of Puhlic Roads if not Fenced^ — All the ])iiblic roads 
shall ho deemed, and are hereby deelared, to be 100 feet wide: and, if 
unfenced, loose <*attle and horses bemg driven along any jvnblic road may 
travel on either side of such road to a distance of at least 100 feet with- 
out being liable, for trespass or for injur}^ done to (Tops within that dis- 
tance; provided the provisions of this clause shall not apply to any road 
w'hich has been laid out upon Ihc authority of the Surveyor-ticneral or 
•Civil Engineer for the Colony, if of a less widtli than 100 feet along 
that portion of the land which shall have been fenced previous to the 
passing of this Law. 

16. — Crown Lands subject to Servitude of Outspan, — All lands in the 
possession of the Crown in this Colony shall be, and the same are, hereby 
declared to be subject to the servitude of outspan, upon such regulations 
and conditions as the Lieutenant-Governor, with the advice of the Exc- 
"Cutive Council, may with respect to the servitude of outspan generally 
from time to time establish and proclaim in the Government Gazette, 

, ; :17. — Reservation, in certain cases, of Servitude of Outspan in respect 
*of Alienated Crown Lands, — In all future disposals of Crown lands by 
sale, rental, grant, or otherwise, being not less in extent than five hun- 
dred acres, the servitude of outspan shall he reserved in the instrument 
-of conveyance or demise. 

18. — Native Reserves. — All lands set apart or granted as Native 
Eeserves or Locations shall be and the same are hereby declared to be 
liable to the servitude of outspan, anything in the title deeds thereof to 
the contrary notwithstanding^: Provided always that the right of outspan 
upon such Native Reserves or Locations shall be regulated, controlled, 
and governed by such rules as the Lieutenant-Gbyemor, with the advice 


^ See al«o Sec. i8 Law No, 19, i875» tn to the erectiou of temporary 

<<jd|ivelUi^$ for road parties. 
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of his Executive Council, may from time to lime frame and establish, in 
•accordance with the provisions of this Law, for the regulation of the 
.general servitude of outspan. 

19 . — Definition of Terms , — The term outspan shall be understood to 
iiuJudc tlie grazing and watering for a period not exceeding twenty-four 
Jiours, except in case of accident or other unavoidable circumstance, of all 
4iiiimals used or driven by persons when travelling, and tSie term cattle 
shall include all animals so used or driven. 

[Dated IJfih Sept,^ ISIO, 


Act Xo. 15, 1896. 

provide for the Arqnisilion of Lands for Outspan Places/^ 

1. — Power to hike Lands for an Annual Rent, — The Government of 
'this Golony, by the Minister of Lands and Works for the time being, 
may enter upon and take for an annual rent charge such lands as may 
be required throughout tlie Colony for outspan purposes, and for such 
time as may be necessary. 

2. — Exemption, — ^Xo laud sliall 1>e so taken under this Act from any 
farm or piece of land upon which a public outspan has been already 
established. 

3. — Reversion of Landr, — Any land taken under this Act shall revert 
"to the owner freed from the operation of this Act, in case he shall lay 
off an outspan in terms of Laws Xo. 9 of 1870, and Xo. 14 of 1873. 

4 — Expenses, — Such anmial rents and the expenses of survey and 
all other expenses incurred in carrying out the provisions of this Act 
shall be paid out of the i>ublic revenue of the Colony. 

5. — Incorporation of Lands Clames Latv, — The ^‘Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Law, 1873,^^ is, except as varied by this Act, incorporated 
with this Act and the taking of land for an outspan place under the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed to be an undertaking within the 
meaning of the said Law. 

6. — Setttemeni of Disputes, — All questions and disputes as to any 
rent charge under this Act shall he settled in like manner as qnestions 
and disputes relating to purchase money or compensation under the 
'^^Lands Clauses Consolidation Law, 1873.^^ 

7* — Fencing of Land Taken . — Any land taken for an outspan pla^e 
under this Act may be fenced by and at the expense of the Government. 

8. — Outspan Laws and Ouispans, how far Affected, — ^Nothing in this 
Act eontained shall interfere with the provisions of Laws Xo. 9, 1870, and 
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ISIo. 14, IS’J'S, or with auy outspan places established thereunder, except 
fhai the taking and user of lands under this Act shall forHhe time being 
exempt the remainder of the farm from the servitude of the outspan. 

[Dated 12th June^ 1896. 


HEPEBEXCES IS OTHER LAWS. 

As regards the offence of taking any animal infoelcd with glanders 
on public roads, outspans, etc., see Section H of Act No. 27, 181)8 (Cli. 
I. Vi.). 

Section 44 of Law No. 30, 1887, provides that ‘^no person shall bo 
allowed to erect any fence over any public or main road : Provided, how- 
ever, that nothing herein contained shall prevent any owner or occupier 
from availing himself of the powers of fencing in manner and form as- 
provided for in Okue 17 of Law No. 17, 1883*’^ (Cli. VIT., i.). 


Repealed by Law 36, 1888 (which in its turn was repealed by Act 35, iqoi. 
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FENCING, TRESPASS, AND SQUATTING. 


[Laws. Fencing : Law 30, 1887 ; Law^ 26, 1890; Act 52, iqo6. Trespass : 
Law 13, 1874.; Act 6, 1897. SquafHng : Ordinance 2, 1855 ; Law 41, 1884] 


The principal Law dealing with fencing is LawNo. 30 of 1887. This 
Law provides for the erection of dividing fences between adjoining lands, 
and preseri])es the apportionment of cost; it further deals with the main- 
tenance of repairs and with the question of compensation in case of 
damage done to such fences from various causes. Sections will also be 
found dealing with the erection of fences by occupiers whose lands abut 
on Crown Lands or public roads. The matter of fencing of public roads 
by occupiers of land is further dealt with under Law No. 26 of 1890, 
which provides for the contribution by Government of one-half the cost 
of such fences. 

Act No. 52 of 1906 empowers the Governor in Council to extend 
the provisions of these Laws to the Northern Districts and to Zululand. 

The matter of trespass is dealt with by Law No. 13 of 1874 and 
Act No. 6 of 1897. Wilful trespass is defined — and it should be noted 
that the latter of the two Laws named deems a fence to be sufficient 
warning to trespassers, so that, as long a^ there is a fence, a notice board 
is not actually necessary. Produce found on a trespasser may be seized 
and retained until such time as the trespasser can prove to the satisfac- 
tion of a Magistrate that such produce is his own lawful property, failing 
which proof he shall be deemed to have stolen the same. Trespassing 
dogs, not being in charge of some competent person, or not bearing a 
collar with the name and address of the owner, may be immediately de- 
stroyed; and if the dog is found worrying sheep or other animals or pur- 
suing game, such collar is not deemed sufficient to protect the dog from 
being destroyed. Punishment is provided by Section 5 of the principal 
Imw for damaging notice boards forbidding trespassing. 

TTnliccuBed squatting by Natives is dealt with by Ordinance No. 2 
of 1885, and squatting on Crown Lands is specially provided for by Law 
of 1865, and squattng on Crown Lands is specially provided for by Law 
Kaiavea cjm be removed upon an order from the Magistrate. 
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I.— FENCING LAWS. 

Law No. 30, 1887. 

‘‘To rp^julate the Erection and Maintenance of Dividing Fences.'' 

Short Title, — ^‘The Fencing Law, 1887.’’ 

f Six TiONS 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were repealed by Act No. 52, 1900.] 

7. — Definition of Terms. — In this Law, if not inconsistent with thy 
^context, ''To repair"* includes to trim, keep, and maintain any fence or 
ditcdi, or part thereof; *'AUenaie^^ and ''Alienaiionf^ respectively, irndudo 
a limited disposal by lease or license, as well as an absolute disposal by 
sale or otlierwise; ^^OicneF' includes a registered proprietor, or a lessee for 
any term, or a trustee holding a property in tmst ; "‘Occupiey’ includes 
any person w^ho is in the actual occupation of or entitled as owner to 
occupy any land alienated from the Crown, and all persons being selectot^s 
of land on deferred payments; ^^Dividing FeMce"' means a fence separating 
the lands of different occupiers; ^^Orown Lands^^ includes all lands of 
whatever description not alienated by the Crown under grant, lease, or 
by condi4aonal purchase; Native Location’^ means all lands conveyed to 
or vested in any Corporation or person or persons in public trust for 
Natives; means a notice in writing or in print, or partly hi 

writing and partly in print, and may be served iipon any person either 
personally or by leaving the same with some adult inmate at his usual 
residence or place of business, or if such person or occupier shall be 
absent from the Colony, then by delivering the same to or leaving the 
same at the residence of his known agent in the same manner. If there 
shall be no such agent resident in the Colony, or if such first-mentioned 
person is not known or cannot be found, or any land is unoccupied, them 
it shall be sufficient to insert such notice at least three times during three 
months in some newspaper circulating in the district. 

8. — Definition of ^‘Sufficient Fence/^ — It shall l>e lawful for any 
owner or occupier of land to erect a fence of any of the kinds mentioned 
and described in Schedule A of this Law, and any such fence shall be 
deen^ed a sufficient fence within the meaning of this Law. 

10 , — Consiruciion of Dividing Fences.— The occupiers of adjoining 
lands not divided by a sufficient fence shall be liable to join in or con- 
tribute to the eonatxuotibn of a dividing fence between such lands m 
eqnal prpportiona, and dividing fence shall 

not eattend along the whole boun^^ line ; but no ocenpier shall jbe liaj^ie 
to ec|^^bnte to any fenoe yhich^i^^^ as pricSofilej, 
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11. — Compelling Contributions, — An}^ person desiring to i^Jinpel any 
♦other person to contribute to the construction of a dividing fcMu*e under 
the provisions of this Law may serve on such person a notic e to fence, 
vdiich shall be in the form laid down in >Schedule B hereto annexed, and 
shall specify the boundary to be fenced, and shall eoniain a proposal for 
fencing the same, and shall specify the kind of fence pro])osed to )>e 
constructed. If any person shall erect any fence without giving notice 
as aforesaid, the occupier or the owner, as the case may l;e, of such 
.adjoining land shall not ho liable to pay any portion of the value of sucli 
lence. 

12. — Ohjedlons to Projm^ed Fence, — If any })erson upon whom a 
notice to fence is served shall object to the kind of fence specified in 
such notice, and shall desire to erect a sufficient fence of a different kind, 
he may, if resident in the Colony, within 28 days, and if absent from th(3 
“Colony, within three months, of receiving such notice, signify sneh 
objection and desire in writing to the giver thereof ; and tliereiipon 
(unless the parties can agree upon the kind ot fence which shall be 
-erected) the question of the description of fence which si nil i be erect e< I 
and the cost thereof shall be determined by a Resident Magistrate in the 
manner provided by Section Thirty-four of this Law. 

13. — Occupiers serving each other with Notices to erect different 
lands of Fences. — If the occupiers of adjoining lands shall have served 
each other with notices to fence, and in such noticCvS the descriptions of 
the kind of fence which the respective givers thereof desire to be erected 
shall vary, then (unless tlie parties can agree upon the kind of fence to 
be erected) the question of the kind of fence which shall be erected and 
the cost thereof shall be determined by a Resident Magistrate in the 
manner provided by the Thirty-fourth Section of this Law. 

14. — Interval after vdiich Fencing matf he proceeded with . — Jf 
within four months when the land to be fenced is open land, and within 
:six months when the land is covered with standing bush, after the ser- 
vice of a notice to fence, the giver and receiver thereof do not enter into 
an agreement as to the nature of the fence to be made and the cost 
thereof, and the mode and time of making tlie same, and if the receiver 
.thereof shall not serve on the giver thereof an objection in manner pro- 
vided by Section 7 of this Law to the kind of fence specified, then the 
person giving notice to fence may proceed to erect a fence sufficient 
irithin the meaning of this Iiaw. 

15. — If either party shall neglect or fail for the space of four 

^ perform his part of any such agreement wliich may be so made, 

lie 'Other party may thereupon, or at any time within six months there- 
a fence of the kind or description so agreed upon, and may 
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iinniediately thereupon, or at any time thereafter^ recover from the de- 
faulting party one-half of the actual costs of making such fence. 

16. — Apportioning Cost of Dividing Fences. — The occupier of the- 

adjoining land to whom a notice to fence shall have been given, or when 
such half cost has not been previously paid, any person who during the 
continuance of a dividing fence shall go into occupation of such adjoin- 
ing land, shall be liable for and shall pay io the person who constructed 
the fence, or his assigns, one-half of the original value of such dividing 
fence within one month after a demand made upon him for the purpose* 
by due notice. 

17. — Provisions in event of Disagreement , — If any person shall desire* 
to put up a dividing fence of a description different from any fence men- 
tioned in Schedule A, he shall give the required notice as hereinbefore 
provided to the parties whom he wishes to join in the making of such 
fence; and if the said parties shall not within two months of the delivery 
of the aforesaid notice object in writing to the erection of such fence,, 
then such person first mentioned may proceed to erect such fence accord- 
ingly, and such fence shall he deemed to be a sufficient fence under this 
Law. Such pore:on shall be entitled to recover from the occupiers of the- 
adjoining lands a contribution towards the cost of erecting such fence,, 
not exceeding in amount the maximum price allowed by this Law as the- 
half cost of erecting a suffii*ient fence hereunder. 

IS,— Maximum Price of Half Co»t in absence of Agreement, — The 
maximum price to be paid in respect of one-half of the actual cost of 
erecting any sufficient fence shall not exceed six shillings per chain,, 
except in cases of special agreement, exclusive of any extra cost for clear- 
ing bush along the line of such fence: Provided always, that no greater 
sum shall be charged for the erection of any fence than the absolute 
half qf the cost of such fence.^ 

19. — Clearing Bush. — Where any fence is required to be erected on 
land covered with standing bush, and the required notices as hereinbefore • 
provided have been given, the person erecting such fence shall be entitled 
to clear the bush for a width not exceeding six feet on each side along 
the jpntire length of such fence, and may fell any tree standing in the 
immediate line of any such fence; and the cost of such clearing shall he 
added to the cost of the e^’ection of such fence and he apportioned 
accordingly. 


20. — Incidence of .Biv$rs, etc. — ^When a river, creek, natural water- 
course, or rocky or impracticable land forms the boundary of contiguous’ 
lands, the occupiers of such contiguous lands may agree upon a line of 
fence on either side of such river, creek, or natural watercourse, and iii 
the event of their not making any such agreement, either party may 


* As ameoded Law 36* 1S87. 
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^apply to the Resident Magistrate of the district, who may appoint one 
or more persons to inspect the proposed line of fencing, and who shall 
determine whether any fence is necessary, and decide the line of fence 
to be erecred, and whether any and what compensation in the shape of 
annual payment shall be paid to either of the parties'bcciipying such con- 
.tiguons lands in consideration of loss of occupation of land. The occu- 
j)ation of lands on either side of such line of fence shall not be deemed 
-adverse possession, and shall not affect the title to or possession of any 
such lands save for the purposes of this Law. 

21. — Ditch -(in d-Bank Fences . — The occupier of any land may, in 
making a ditch-and-bank fence dividing his land from the land thereto 
adjoining, make a ditch in such adjoining land (Crown Lands inclusive) 
►and use the soil taken therefrom towards the making of a bank, or lie 
may make the ditch on his own land, and place the bank on such adjoin- 
ing land; but no ditch or bank shall be made upon any such adjoining 
land in any case where a hedge of roses, Mauritius thorn, or other live 
hedge juay have been planted and kept in good thriving condition there- 
on, so as to disturb or injure such hedge, without the consent of the 
•occupier of such land, first obtained. Where a dividing fence is made of 
posts and rails, or wire, or of stone, the posts or stones of such fence 
shall, as near as may be, be placed on the houndary line. 

22. — Fences along Roads . — If the oceu])ier of any land bounded by 
a road shall have erected a fence or. the common houndary of his land 
and such road, and any other person shall adopt any means by which such 
fence shall be rendered of beneficial use to himself, and shall avail him- 
self of such fence, such person shall be liable to pay to the person who 
^erected such fence, cr to the occupier of the laud w1ut(*oii siu-h fence 
is erected, interest on half the then value of such feJice at the rate of 
five per centum per annum for so lojig as lie shall continue to avail him- 
self of such fence, and shall also, as long as aforesaid, he further liable 
for half the cost of the repains of such fence. 

23. — Roses or Mauritius Thorn not to he Planicd along Dividincf 
Fences except hy mutual consent of Owners , — No person shall plant any 
roses, or any Mauritius thorn, upon or alongside any houndary line or 
‘dividing fence without the consent of the occupiers of the adjoining 
lands; and every person who shall contravene this section shall he liable, 
for every such offence, to a penalty not exceeding Twenty Pounds, and 
the occupier of the adjoining land as aforesaid shall l^e entitled to take 
tip and destroy such roses or Mauritius thorn, and to recover in any 
♦Court of competent jurisdiction the cost of such work from the person 
tvho shall have so contravened the provisions of this section. 

24 . — Provision for Live Fences . — If the occupier of any land hounded 
Ifey a road desire to plant a, live fence on the common houndary of his 
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land and such road, and for that purpose to construct a fence upon such 
road until such live fence shall have grown up, he may at any time, with 
the consent of the Government, on conditions to be prescribed by it,, 
proceed to construct a fence on such road so that no part of such fence 
be more than five feet distant from the nearest point on the boundary 
of his land; and if such occupier forthwith after the construction of such 
fence proceed to plant a live fence on the boundary of his land and such 
read, constantly with all proper diligence keeping, maintaining, and pro- 
tecting from injury such Vive fence, he may maintain on such road the* 
fence so constructed for such time not exceeding six years, or such longer 
time as the Government may in writing allow, until such live fence be- 
et mes a sufficient fence within the meaning of this Law. 

25. — Repairs of Dividing Fences, — When any dividing fence or part 
thereof made or to be made shall be out of repair or become* insufficient,, 
the occupiers of land on either side thereof shall be lia1)lc to the cost of 
repairing such fence in equal proportions. 

2fi. — The occupier of any land separated from any adjoining land l^y 
a dividing fence may serve a notice upon the ocenpicr of such adjoining 
land rc(|niring him to assist in repairing Mich fence or part thereof, and 
if such occuj)ier shall refuse or neglect for the space of one week after 
the service of such notice to assist in repairing such fence, such first- 
mentioned occu])ier may rejiair such fence, and demand and recover of 
and from such other occupier half the cost of repairing the same. 

27. — Accidents to Dividing Fences. — If any diiiding ft nee or any 
j ortion tliereof is destroyed by accident, the ocenjiier of land on either 
side may immediately repair llie same wilbout any notice, and sliull be. 
entitled to recover half the expenses of so doing from the occupier of 
the adjoining land. 

28. In case any diiidiiig fence is dcstrov'.d by fire, or by the falling 
of any tree or trees, or damaged by anv cattle, the occupier through 
who'll* neglect (if any) such fire shall have originated or have caused 
in jury to the fence, or such tree or trees shall hnvt* fallen, or liy whose 
stock such ftmee shall have lieeu damaged, shall he (he ]uir(y bound to- 
re]mir t^.e entire of the fence so damaged as aforesaid. 

29. .Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to take away or inter- 
fere witli the right of any person to sue for and. recover compensation 
for or in respect o{ any damage dr injury to any fence occasioned by the 
reckless or negligent use of fire. 

30. — Interest on TMf Cost of Fencing. — In any case where a person 
shall elect or be liable to pay interest on the half cost of a dividing fence 
the pets m entitled to such interest havo the same remedy for the 
recovery thereof as he would have lor the leeovery of the half*cQst of 
^^ueh fence, 
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31. — Fences along Crown Lands. — The owner of land who shall have 
made, or wdio shall hereafter make, a fence dividing such land from 
adjoining nnalienated land of the Crown, may demand and recover from 
the owner or occupier of such Crown Land when alienated, within u 
period of six months after such alienation, half the then value of the said 
dividing fence. 

35. — Special Agreements Relative to Fencing. — Nothing in this Law 
contained shall be deemed or taken to affect any covenant, contract, or 
agreement made or heieafter to he made relative to fencing between 
landlord and tenant, or between occupiers of adjoining land, or between 
any other persons whomsoever. 

t36. — Entry upon Land for Fencing Purposes. — Any person con- 
structing or repairing a fence under this Law, his agents and servants 
may, if th<*re be no available access thereto over their own land, with or 
v/ithout horses, cattle, wagons, carts, or carriages, at all reasonable 
times during such construction or repairing, enter upon any portion of 
the eontignous land and do thereon such acts, matters, and things as 
are necessary or reasonably required to carry into effect the construction 
or rcj airing of such fence: Provided always that nothing herein con- 
tained shall authori.se ihe entry, for the purpose aforesaid, upon any 
land in crop or u])on any garden, orchard, plantation, shrubbery, or 
pleasure ground without the con.sent of the owner thereof, or shall 
authorise any person to cut down, lop or iujur(‘ any fruit exolict, or other 
tree or shrub without the special sanction of the aforesaid owner, save 
a.s is otherwise provided for in this Law% 

37. Every owner or occupier of any land who shall incur or suffer 
any loss or damage by any act or thing done by any person wdlfully acting 
(‘ontrary to the provision of the last foregoing section shall he entitled 
to compensation for the same. 

39. — Monies due under this Law First Charge on Land. — AH 
moneys due to any person for erecting a dividing fence under tli(‘ provi- 
sion.s of this Law shall be, and are hereby declared to be, a first charge 
on the land in respect of which the same shall be payable, and all such 
moneys shall be a first charge and shall take prioriiy of all charges and 
incumbrances w^hatsoever and whensoevei made upon and over (lie im- 
moveable property in respect of which such moneys are payable. 

40. — Intervention in Suits. — Any person may come in and defendi 
any proceeding under this against any tenant of such person in 
consequence of which such person may ultimately incur any liability, and 
ipiy defence which the person originally proceeded against might set up 
shjdl be available to the person so coming in to defei^d, 

4tt.~Lands to which Law does not apply. — This Law shall not apply* 
to any nnalienated Crown Lands, nor shall the Crown, the Governor, 
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nor the administration, management, or control of the Crown Lands be 
liable under the authority of this Law to make any contribution towards 
the construc^tion or repairing of any dividing fence between the land of 
any occupier and any Crown Lands. Municipal Corporations shall not 
be liable to contribute to the cost of any dividing fence which may be 
erected within the boundaries of the Corporation lands.* 

42. — Selectors of Land on Deferred Payments. — The provisions of 
this Law shall apply to all persons being selector of land on deferred 
payments, as if such persons held the land so selected under grants, and 
the said persons shall be liable in respect of the fencing of such land 
in the same manner as owners of lands under grants from the Crown. 

43. — Payment by Instalments, — If any person shall be called upon 
under this Law to join in or contribute to the cojistruction of any divid- 
ing fence, and such person shall be unable, sooner or otherwise, to pay 
the amount or any part thereof, which he shall be or become liable to 
pay, and shall, within one month after the amount which he is liable to 
pay shall he fixed, give notice to the person calling upon him to join or 
contribute as aforesaid, that he desires to pay such amount by instal- 
ments as hereafter mentioned, the amount payable by such person, or 
such part thereof as he shall not be willing to pay sooner or otherwise 
as aforesaid, together with the interest thereon, at the rate of eight per 
centum per annum, shall be paid by such person by equal yearly instal- 
ments, such instalments to be so calculated and fixed that the said capital 
sum and interest shall be paid off in a period of fifteen years from the 
date when he shall have given such notice as aforesaid, as more particu- 
larly shown in Schedule C hereto: Provided that, notwithstanding such 
notice, and the payment of any instalmenc as aforesaid, it shall be law- 
ful for such person at any time during the said fifteen years, to pay the 
value at that tirqe of the unpaid instalments in one sum, as shown in 
Schedule D.** 

44. — Public Roads, — No person shall be allowed to erect any fence 
over any public or main road: Provided, however, that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent any owner or occupier from availing himself of 
the powers of fencing in manner and form as provided for in Clause 17 
of Law No. 17, 1883. 

45. — OuUpan, — Nothing in tliis Law contained shall in any way 
interfere with, abrogate, or diminish the servitude of outspan imposed 
by Law or reservation or otherwise upon grants of lands in Natal. 


^Sectiem as amended by Law 23, 1889. 

•^Section as amended by Act 29, 1894 ; Act la, 1897, enacts For ail purposes 
relating to boundary fences dividing Native Locations from the adjoining lands, the 
Fencing Law No. 30 of 1887 shall extend to the whole Colony, notwithstanding any- 
thing to the contrary contained in Section 41 that Law.” 
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46 . — Persons not included in term ''Occupier,^' — Th« word occupier 
i shall Dot include tenants occ:up3dng under a grazing or agricultural lease 
directly from the Crown, nor tenants holding from year to year, nor 
Native tenants. 

4C '. — Apportionnient of Cost of Fencing as between Landlord and 
Tenant , — in every case where the occupier is tenant under a written 
lease the owner shall be primarily liable for a moiety of the cost of the 
• construction of a fence under the provisions and in terms of this Law, 
and the tenant shall be liable during every year he may occupy his farm 
under the said lease to pay the said owner a fourth part of the annual 
instalment payable in respect of the construction of any such fence. 

[Dated LI, ill March, ISS7. 


DESCllirTfOX OF ‘SSUFFICJENT FENCE.'' 

(Being Schedule A referred to in the foregoing Law,) 

1. A substantial wire fence, having not less than six wires tightly 
stretched, with posts of durable wood or iron, well and sul)stantial1y 

• erected, the posts or standards to be not more than ten feet apart, top 
wire not to be less than three feet nine inches from the surface of the 
ground; and the wires not to be lighter than Xo. 8 in iron or No. 10 in 
steel. The space between each of the two bottom wires, or the bottom 
wire and the ground, not to exceed six inches. 

2. A substantial Avirc fence, having not less than six wires, tightly 
stretched, with posts of durable wood or iron, well and substantially 

• elected, the posts or standards not to he more than sixty feel apart, top 
wire not to he less than three feet nine inches from the ground, with two 
or more harhed wires and four plain wires, not to be lighter than Xo. 10 
in steel or Xo. 8 in iron, and with lacing of wire (not lighter than No. 
12), such lacings not to be more than six feet apart. 

3. A stone wall not less than three feet six inches in height, excln- 
. sive of the coping, and not less than two feet six inches in width at base, 

4. A bank or wall of substantial materials, at the Jeast four feet six 
inches in height, of which the slope is not more than one foot from the 
perpendicular. 

6. A close and sufficient live fence, at least four feet in height, 
proof against cattle, such fence to be kept properly trimmed. 

6. A combination of the above kind of fences, at least four feet in 
'height 

7. Any other description of fence mutually agreed upon by the per- 
z&ouB interested. 

8; A fence made in any other way equal in efficiency to any of the 
.above-mentioned fences. 
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Schedule B* 


Notice io maie Fence, 


To , occupier [or owner, or lessee, or 

agrent, as the case may be] of [describing 

adjoining land]. 

Take notice, that I desire that a boundary or dividing fence between [describing 
the lands] be made immediately (on or before the day of » i8 , and 

that such fence shall be a [describe the fence]. 

Dated the day of , i8 . 


A.B.. 

Occupier [or owner, or lessee, or agent] of, &C. 


Sche^itJe C** 

Table of Equal Instalments payable at the end of each year for Fifteen Yearsy , 
corresponaing to amounts payable under Section j of this Lam : — 



Equal instalments 




Equal instalments 

Amounts 

payable at the end 

Amounts 


payable at the end 

payable. 

of each year 

payable. 



of each year 


for 1 5 years. 




for 1 5 years. 

£ 

£ s. d. 

£ 



£ s. 

d. 

1 

024 

Ho 



9 6 

1 1 

2 

048 

90 



10 to 

3 

3 • 

070 

100 



II 13 

8 

4 

094 

200 



23 7 

4 

5 

oil 8 

300 



35 « 

0 

6 

0 14 0 

400 



46 14 

8 

7 

0 ]6 4 

500 



58 8 

4 

8 

0180 

600 



70 2 

0 

9 

I 1 0 

700 



81 15 

8 

10 

134 

860 



93 9 

4 

20 

269 

900 



*05 3 

0 

30 

3 10 * 

1,000 



1 16 16 

8 

40 

4 »3 

2,000 



233 *3 

4 

50 

5 16 IO 

3>ooo 



350 

0 

60 

702 

4,000 



467 6 

8 

70 

^ » 3 7 




S8i 3 

4 

Note.— 

•Yearlv instalments for any sum 

not mentioned 

in 

these columns, 

such as 

>345 niay be obtained as follows : — 









£ 

s. 

d. 



£2,000 gives 

233 

»3 

4 



300 „ 

... 

35 

1 

0 



40 ,, ... 

• •• 

4 

*3 

6 



5 »» 

"• 


11 

8 



Therefore ^^2, 345 gives ... ... £273 19 6 



^Referred to in Sec* j 1 of the foregoing^ Law. 

** Referred to in Sec. 43 of tht foregoing taw,. This Schedule stands as aiAended 
by Law No. 23, 1889, i 
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iSckedule D* 

Aggregate value of Unpaid Instill ntents^ each £ioo in amount, of ivhith the first 
is payable at once ; and subsequently at yearly intervals : — 


Number of 

Aggregate 

Number of 

Aggregate 

Instalments 

V alue. 

Instalments 

Value. 

ol ;Cioo each. 

£ s. d. 

of £100 each. 

£ s. d. 

1 

100 0 0 

9 

674 '3 3 

2 

t<)2 11 JO 

Io 

7'24 '3 d 

3 

27« 6 6 

1 1 

77 ' 0 2 

4 

,357 *4 

12 

8j3 17 II 

5 

43 ‘ 4 3 

>3 

853 1 2 2 

6 

499 5 5 


890 1 7 6 

7 

5^2 5 9 

*5 

9^4 « s 

N 

b20 I 2 9 




Law Xo. 2(i, 1890. 

*^To amend Law So, ISSl, eniUided "Low io regulate the Erection 
and Maintenance of Dividing Fenceif.'' 

1. — Annual (■korge upon the Public Revenue,^ for Fencing Purpose^,, 
— A sum not to exceed Two Tliousaiid and Five Hundred Pounds Sterling 
fihall, in eac'li and every financial year, he chargeable upon and payable 
out of tlie ]mblic revenues of the Colony for feiu ing purposes, and the* 
Governor in Council may entertain any application from the owner of 
land who, with the consent of the Colonial Engineer of the Colony of 
Natal, has fenced on both sides thereof any public or main road passing 
through his land, for a contribution out of such fund not exceeding one- 
half of the total cost as determined and ascertained by ‘The Fencing 
Law, 1887/’ and the several Laws amending the same, towards the ex- 
pense of erecting such fencing. 

2. — Allocation of Annual Siunii, — The said sum of 'l\vo Thousand 
and Five Hundred Pounds Sterling shall be allocated in equal shares 
among the several Counties and Divisions in which the Law 30, 1887, 
and the Laws amend ijig the same, are in force. 

3. — ApplicanI to shore Damage io he caused hg Roads, etc . — The ap- 
plicant in each County or Division, being the owner of land, who applies 
for a contribution from tlie imblie revenue towards the ex])(mse of erect- 
ing fencing on both sides of any public or main road ])assing througli his 
land, must show to tlic satisfaction of the Governor in Council that the 
said road and its use are a source of damage to and depreciate the value 
of the property of such owner, and that the fencing towards the con- 
stmetion of which the contribution is asked was constnictod during the 
financial year in which the application is made, and to the satisfaction 
of the Colonial Engineer. 

"•Referred to in Sec. 43 of the foregoing: Law. This Schedule stands as amended 
by Law No. 23, 1889., 
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5. — Limitation of Application of Law . — Nothing in this Law con- 
iained shall apply to any fence erected cn the sides of any main or public 
road, within the boundaries of any Municipal Corporation, or of any 
Local Township, constituted under the provisions of Law No. 11 of 1881, 
and the Laws amending the same. 

6. — Construction . — This Law, and the Laws No. 30, 1887, No. 36, 
1887, and No. 23, 1881), shall be read and construed together as one Law. 

[Dated 31st Juhj, 1S90. 


Act No. 52, 1906. 

“To extend the Operation of the Fencing Law, 1SS7.^^ 

1. — Repeal . — Sections 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of the Fencing Law, 1887, arc 
hereby repealed, and from the date of the commencement of this Act 
the said Law, with the Laws and Acts amending the same, shall be in 
operation throughout the whole of the Colony, except the Province of 
JSululand and those parts wiiich are described in Act No. 1, 1903, as the 
N’orthern Districts.’*' 

2. — Extension of Fencing Laws . — The Governor in Council may by 
Proclamation extend the operation of the said Laws and Acts to the 
Province of Zululand and the Northern Districts aforesaid, or lie may 
by Proclamation from time to time extend the operation thereof to any 
specified part or parts of the Northern Districts. 

3. — Joint Construction . — This Act shall be read in conjunction with 
the Fencing l^aw, 1887. 


II.— TBESPASS. 


Law No. 13, 1874. 

^^Witli regard to I'respass on Private Lands*' 

1 . — Wilful Trespass Defined . — If any person shall wilfully trespass 
on any farm, estate, land, garden, yard, or premises belonging to another 
person, or to any Cqrporation or company, pubHc or private, on which, 
or near to, which, there shall be placed in a conspicuous position notice 

*The Districts of Vrybeid and Utre-^ht, and a portion of the District of Wakker- 

stroom lying south of a line drawn from the north-eastern comer of Natal, East of 
Votksrust, to the head waters of the Pongpio River, and thence along that river to 
the borderof the Utrecht DistricU** (Sec. 3 ot the Act cited). 
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in large legible letters forbidding in general terms all persons to tres-* 
pass, and warning them against the consequences of so doing*; or, if in 
the absence of such notice any persons shall wilfully trespass, or refuse’ 
to quit after being requested by the owner, occupier, tenant, or their 
agents or servants, or in the absence of such notice, any person who has 
received due special notice, written or verbal, shall willfully trespass as 
aforesaid, every person so trespassing, and all others aiding and assist- 
ing, shall be deemed wilful trespassers, and may be seized and detained 
by such ovrners, etc., etc., as aforesaid, or anyone they may call to their 
apsistanee, until such trespassers can be oonvenientl}'^ taken before the 
Besident Magistrate, and when convicted such trespassers shall forfeit 
any sum not exceeding £5, or, in default, imprisonment not exceeding 
throe months: Provided that every labourer or person having or occupy- 
ing any Imilding or portion thereof, on any fafm or estate having an 
open path or road, authorised by tJ}e owner or otlier lawful authority,, 
leading from the public road to sUs^li premises, and his relations, family, 
and visitors, shall not be considered trespassers by passing upon or along* 
siich authorised road. 

2. — Produce found on a> Trespasser may he Seized and Detained , — • 
If any trespasser at the time of trespassing shall be in possession of any 
wood, timber, fruit, vegetable, or animal product, similar to any growing 
OT being upon the estate, it shall be lawful for the owner, tenant, occu- 
pier, etc., to seize and detain such produce until such trespasser shall 
prove to the Besident Jlagistrate that the same has not been taken from 
such estate. 

3. — Any Trespasf^er shall he deemed Guilty of 27/e//.— If such tres- 
passer shall not within reasonable time, to be assigned by the Besident 
Magistrate, make it appear by what lawful means he came in possession 
of such property, he shall be deemed to have stolen the same. 

4. — Dogs Trespassing and Uncontrolled and without Collar may he 
Destroyed , — If any dog shall be found trespassing on any farm, estate, 
land, garden, yard, or premises belonging to any person, Coirporation, or 
company, and at large, without being under the immediate control, pro- 
tection, or custody of some competent person, or unless such dog shall 
have a collar round its neck with the name of its owner legibly engraved 
or painted in English letters, any such dog whilst so found trespassing 
and at large may be immediately killed, or destroyed by the owner or' 
occupier of the faim, etc., or by any agent or servant of his : 

Provided that such collar shall not protect a dog from liability tO' 
be destroyed if found worrying sheep or other animals, or pursuing game,. 


*$ec Act No. 6, 1897, at the end of this Law. 
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*or if trespassing upon a farm and not being then in the immediate cus- 
•tody^ protection^ or control of some competent pjrson.* 

T>, —Punishment for Defacing or Destroying any Board or Notice 
Fobidding Trespassing. — Any person pulling down, destroying, or oblit- 
erating any hoard or notice put up by Law forbidding trespass, shall, for 
-each offence, forfeit a sum of not Icvss than £1, and may be condemned 
to pay for the restoraiion of such board or notice. 

(>. — Police bound to Assisi in Arresting Trespassers. — Every inembLU* 
of tlie Police Force and every constable shall as dst in the arrest of any 
tr<*spas.ei‘, whenever called upon by the owner or occupier of any farm, 
•estate, land, gardern or yard on which such trespass shall take ])lacc. 

T. — Power of Summary Conviction. — All complaints under this La w 
shall be heard and determined in a surnmary manner. 

8. — I J{cpca)cd by Act No. il), 1898. J 

V. — Saving of Bight of Action for Damages. — Nothing herein con- 
iained .diall prevent any person from proceeding by way of civil action 
.to ree ver dj.tiiages in respect of any trespass on his land or property. 

Act No. 6, 1897. 

“To amend the Law with regard to Trespass.'^ 

1, — Fence a Notice against Trespass. — A fence shall be deemed to be 
.constructive notice against trespass for the purpose of Section 1 of Law 
13, 1874, and to be sufficient warning to trespassers. 


III.— squatting: 

OliDINANOE No. 2 , 1855. 

'^^Ordinance to Prevent Unlicensed Squatting, and to Regulate the Occupa- 
tion of Land by the Natives.’^ 

(Amended by Law Jfl of 188^, ^^The Squatters^ Rent LawJ^) 

2. — Penalty for Unlicensed Squatting . — Any native tvho shall with- 
out license or permission hereafter erect any hut, or building of any kind, 
or shall make any garden oh any Crown Land, not being within a Native 
Location, or on any land belonging to any private person^ shall in respect 
•of every such hitt, building, nr garden, forfeit and pay a sum not exceed- 
ing One Pound, or, be imprisoned with hard labour for the term of three 
months. ' 

♦ Thi* proviso, as well as tlie w<^rds *Meglht^ eiigravieif or pakited in English 
letters,*' after the words with the name of itS/OWner#” in the aril paragraghi wtre:; 
added by Act- No; ' 1.S99., - 
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3. — Ejection of Natives 0 nlo wfully Residing on Private Property . — 
"If the owner of any land, or his representative, shall complain to the 

Mag'strate of his district that any Native is unlawfully residing on the 
same, then in case the said Native had originally received no permission 
to reside on such land, the Magistrate shall cause him to i)e instantly 
removed therefrom; and in case the said Native resided on the land, 
other than a lease or other agreement, w'hich has expired or heconie void, 
^through any act or omission of the said Native, the Magistrate shall, 
after giving the said Native time to collect and gather in the croj)s then 
growing on the land, cause him to be removed therefrom.’** 

4. — Action of Ejectment Unnecessary. — Under authority of this 
Ordinance the Magistrate may cause offending Natives to be sumarily 
'.removed, and to cause their, huts, or other hinldings, to he pulled down. 

5. — [Natives not to reside on xmoecupied land without permission 
from the (foveriior. Colonial Scerctary, Secretary for Native Affairs, or 
Resident Magistrate.] 

6. — Owners, etc., of Land to send in a Return to Resident ’Magis- 
irate of Kafirs; where more than three Families Reside. — No owner or 
occupier of land shall allow more than three Native families to reside 
on his land, unless he sends in a return, in the month of January each 
year, of the number of Natives and huts, and also of his agreement with 
such Natives. Any person omitting to send in such return is lial)le to 
a fine for every such omission, viz., not less than £1, nor more than £5, 
ajjd is responsible for the damage or trespass committed by such Natives 
or their cattle on adjoining lands. 


Law No. 41, 1884. 

^^To Provide for the Collection of Rent from Native Squatters or Go 
cupxers of Crown Lands/* 


3. — Squatting on Crown Lands Prohibited. — | No person allowed to 
*come on to and squat on Crown lands without the i)ennis6ion of the 
Governor, under a penalty of £1, or in default imprisonment not exceed- 
ing t'hree months.] 

4 , — Native Squatters may he Removed on Six Months^ ]\ otice. — Any 
^Native squatter may be removed from any Crown Lands by the Resident 
Magistrate giving such squatter six months^ natice, in writing, in the 
month of January. 

n.—On Mpiration of Notice Squatters may he Summarily Removed. 
•^In ail cases when notice as above has been given, and such notice is 


' ^if "^evnaitivc plants crops 
I V. Tar, S, N,L.R 


after notice to quit, 
135 )* 


he cmnot 


claim to g^ather 
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disregarded by the Kative squatter, no action for ejectment shall bo- 
necessary, and the Magistrate can order the squatter to be summarily 
removed. __ 

EEFEREXCES IX OTHER LAWS. 

Fencing. 

The compulsory erection of fences, as might be required by the* 
idinister of Agriculture, to prevent the spread of East Coast Fever was 
provided by Act Xo. 6 of 1907 — for the text of which Law see Cli. I. (ii.). 
Loans to occupiers of land for the purpose of erecting fencing were 
authorised by Act Xo. 20 of 1910 — see Ch I. (ii.). Removal of or inter- 
ference in any way with fences erected in connection with the suppres- 
sion of East Coast Fever is dealt with in Section 7 of Act Xo. 51, 1900 
(see Ch. L, ii.). 

The fencing of public roads is provided for by Act Xo. 9 of 1902,. 
the text of which will be found in Ch. VI. (iii.). 

In providing for the acquisition of land for outspan places, Act Xo. 
15, 1896 (Section 7) permits the fencing of any land taken for an out- 
span by Government at the public expense. (The text of this Act will 
be found in Ch. VI., iv.). 

TuEsrASS. 

Under Section 11 of Act Xo. 30, 1897 (Lungsickness Prevention) 
an owner allowing cattle from a licensed herd to trespass is liable foi" 
all damage caused by uch trespass to any herd vdth which the diseased 
■ cattle so trespassing may have come into contact, provided infection 
occurs within twenty-one days (see full text in'Ch. I,, iii,). The straying 
of cattle when East Coast Fever is in the neighbourhood is dealt with 
in Seqtion f. of Act Xo. 54, 1*906 (East Coast Fever). The owner of such 
cattle is liable for any damages they may have brought about, as well 
efs for the expenses incidental to the detention and destruction or 
quarantining of the cattle (see Ch. L, ii.).* 

Similarly in the Scab Law of 1887 (Law Xo. 48, 1887), provision 
is made for straying or trespassing sheep infected with scab. See the full 
text of the clause relating to this provision (Section 10) in Ch. I. (viiL)- 

In describing the method to be adopted in laying out and maintain- 
ing an outspan, Section 5 of Law Xo. 9, 1870, provides that, unless the- 
required notice board, and beacons are maintained in thorough repair,, 
the occupier of a farm on which an outspan exists shall not have any 
claim in respect of trespass committed on any grass-land by draught: 
animals belonj^ng to anyone outspanning there (see Oh. Yt,, iv.). 

trespass on private or Crown lands for the purpose of destroying 
game is dealt with in Sections 7 and S hf 16^ 1891— see text 

inCh^ ^ V,.' • 
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Ohapter VIIL 

GKAS8-BUEN1NG. 

[LMW8.-*-Law 21, 1865; Sec. 14 of Law 9, 1810; Law 21, 1874; Act 
SL 1895; Act 18, 1902; Act 3, 1905.] 

On the subject of grass-burning there has been a fair amount of 
legislation, but the tw'O principal Laws are Law !N’o. 21 of 1865 and Act 
No. ^ of 1895. 

Neglect of a grass hre resulting in the fire’s crossing the boundary 
of the farm and doing any damage on neighbouring lands is punishable 
by a tine of £10; wliilst a fine of £25 is prescribed for the setting alight 
of grass on land which is not tenanted or owned by the person starting 
sucli lire (Act 31, 1895, Sections 7 and 8). Whilst this fire is prescribed, 
the Law does not interfere with the right of any person to sue for and 
recover compensation for any damage occasioned by neglected fires 
(IdefHj Section 11). A firebreak has to be made around the boundary 
of every fam each year between tlie end of April and the 15th August; 
and the manner in which this is to be done is described in Sections 9 
and 10 of the 1895 Act. The main provisions of these two Laws (Law 
21 of 1865 and Act 31 of 1895) are given below, but, as will be seen, 
the latter is practically a re-enactment of the former, with enlargements. 

Under Section 14 of Law 9, 1870, outspans are deemed public lands, 
and so come under the provisions of the Grass-Burning Laws of 1865 
(Section 2) and 1895 (Section 8), The 1895 Act was also extended in 
1902 to include railway lands; and by an Act passed in 1905 (No. 3 of 
that year) the onus of disproving negligence is placed upon the defen- 
dant in actions for damages sustained by fire occasioned by a locomotive. 

Law No. 21, 1865. 

Prevent the Indiscrimimie Burning of Grass,^^ 

jl.-— for Burning Grass if Fire extends beyond the Parties* 
jtafwfe.— Any person who shall wilfully or carelessly burn grass on lands 
of which he is the owner or occupier, or which may be otherwise placed 
nnder his charge or supervision, and which fire shall extend beyond the 
i^todaries Of snoh property and cause damage to property of any other 
shall be liaSble to a fine not exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling.* 

•S«c Sec. 2 of Act No. 31, 1895, 
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24 — Penalty for Burning Grass on other Peopie*s Land. — Any per- 
son who shall wilfully or negligently bum grass on public lands or pro- 
perty not belonging to him or not being in his occupation or under his 
superintendence shall be subject to a fine not exceeding Twenty-five 
Pounds Sterling, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for 
a period not exceeding six months.* 

5. — Disposal of Fines. — All fines imposed by tliis law shall be paid 
t(. Her Majesty, her heirs, and successors, and unless remitted shall be 
applied to the uses of the Government of this Colony: 

Provided that the Besident Magistrate may in any case award and 
direct any portion, not exceeding one-half thereof, to any person or 
persons who shall have given such information as may have led to the 
conviction of any offender. 

6. — Person found Firing Grass may he Apprehended. — Any person 
found in the act of setting fire to grass not being wiibin land his pro- 
perty or in his occupancy or charge may be apprehended by any Pield 
Comet, police constable, or land-owner, and forthwith brought before a 
Resident Magistrate or Justice of the, Peace to be dealt with according 
to Law. 

7. — Party Damnified hy Grass Burning may sue for Damages . — 
Kothing in this Law contained shall have the effect to pr(‘vent any per- 
son who shall be injured in consequence of the burning of grass to re- 
<‘Over damages by a civil action from the offender. 

\Daitd 2Jtth Aug., ISOo. 


Law No. 9, 1870. 


*Por regulating places of Outspan, and the rights of Travellers with 

respect to Roads and Outspan Places. I 

14. — Outspan places deemed ‘^public landP within meaning of Grass 
Burning Law — Law 21, ISOo . — Every outspan place set apart under the 
provisions of this Law shall, for the purpose of the Second and Sixth 
)Scctions of Law No. 21, 186.5, entituled Law prevent the indis- 
criminate burning of grass/^ be considered as public land; and the owner 
or owners of the farm- or piece of land on which such outspan place was 
established shall, in the event of his or their wilfully or negligently 
burning grass on such outspan place, be amenable to the provisions of 
the said Second and Six Sections ox the Jjaw No. 21, 1865, aforesaid. 

♦See See. 2 cf Ai?t 31, 

**Tlie full text of tills Law wtU be found in iv« of Cba^er VI. 
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j Act i^^o. 31^ 1895. 

' "^For the Better Regulation of Grass Burning/' 

Short Tiile . — ‘“Tlie Grass Burning Ad, 1895.’^ 

; 2. — Operation of ike Act. — This Aft shall oxtfiul to and be in 

'Operation in sneh Magisterial Iti visions of tlie Colony (including Native 
Locations in sudi Divisions) as shall in manner hereinafter ])roYi(]ed 1 m‘ 
hy proclamation of the Governor brought under this Act, and when any 
Djvivsion of the Colony shall he so brought under this Act, tlion Sections 
1 and 2 of Law No. 21, 1865, and Section 1 of Law No. 21, 1874,* shall, 
BO far as regards sucli Divisions, be deemed to he 8iij>erse(led hy the ])ro- 
v sions of this Act. 

3. — Requisition for Rxienslon of Act to a Magisterial Di vision . — In 
case any fifteen owners of land (erven holders exccjdc'd) resident in any 
Magisterial Division, and holding different farms, shall request tlui 
IMagistrate of such Division to convene a puldic meeting of the owners 
of land in the said Division to be held at the seat of Magistracy, and at 
a time and ])lacc to be stated in such retptisilion, such Magistrate shall 
-convene a meeting to decide w'hether such Magisterial Division shall be 
brought undi'r the ])rovisions of this Act. 

4. — Notice to Convene Meeting. — The notice convening such meet- 
ing shall be piiblislied by the Magistrate for a j)eriod of at least one 
amuith in the Natal Government Gazette, and in one local newspaper, and 
.also on the public notice board at the seat of Magistracy. 

5. — [Magistrate to preside.] 

6. — 7/ resolution is passed Act mag he e.ri ended to Division. — ]f at 
sucli meeting tliere shall be at least twenty electors, being owners of 
farms in the Division, and a majority of two-thirds of such electors shall 
sign a resolution in favour of bringing such Division tinder this Act, the 
' Governor may, in bis discretion, proclaim that the provisions of this Act 
shall extend and apply to such Division: Provided that if at any such 
.meeting no such resolution shall be carried, it shall not be lawful for the 
Magistrate of that Division to convene another meeting in such Division 
for the purpose aforesaid until twelve months shall have elapsed from 
.the date of such meeting. 

7. — Burning Grass on Farms PunU^hahle where Damage Results from 
jNj^glect. — The owner or occupier of any farm in any Division of tlie 
Colony to which this Act shall apply setting fire to the grass on his farm 

be bound to take care that no damage results therefrom to the pro- 
’iperty of any other persoi^,, and if he shall neglect to take such care, and 
rtnch fire shall ettend beyond the boundaries of such fann, and shall 


^Rep a'ed by Act No, 49, 1898. 
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cause any damage to tlie property of any other person, such owner or 
occupier so setting fire to gi’ass and thereby caubiug such damage, shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling, or imprison- 
ment with or wntliout hard labour for any term not eueediug six months 
for each offence. 

8. — Punishment for Burning Grass on Anoihers Land . — Any person 
who shall, in any Division to which this Act shall apply, vrilfully or 
negligently burn or ignite, or cause to be buint or ignited, any grass on 
public lands or on land of which he is not the owner or occupier, without 
authority, shall forfeit and pay for every such offence any snm of money 
not exceeding Twenty-five Pounds Sterling, or he imprisoned in any 
gaol, with ‘or without hard labour, for any period not exeoeding twelve 
months. 

9. ~Firebreal's . — In e^ery Division of the Colom to \Nl)ich this Act 
shall apply, the owner or ocou])ier of a farm may, hetvecti the 301h dar 
of April and the 15th day of August, make a firebreak hereinafter 
defined on any boundary of bis farm. Before making such firebreak such 
owner or occupier shall send to hi^ neighbour, whose land abuts on the 
Bite of the proposed firebreak, at hast seven days^ notice in terms of the 
schedule annexed, and should such neighbour fad, neglect, or refuse 
after due notice as aforesaid to join in making any firebreak at the time 
appointed, then the owner or o(*(iipier who has in the first instance de- 
livered such notice may, without being answerable or chargeable with 
any act of trespass, enter upon his neighbour’s land on the day named, 
and from day to day by himself and his horvants, and make or cause to 
be made or coniainued a boundary firebreak in terms of this Act, and 
for every firebroak made by him along his defaulting neighbour’s boun- 
dary, the person making such firebreak shall be entitled to claim and 
recover in any competent Court in the Colony recompense for his labour 
at the rate of Thirty Shillings per mile, to be paid by tlie owner of the 
farm. 

10. — FirehroaJes, Definition of . — ^The firebreaks provided for by this 
Act may be made on either side or on both sides of the boundaries of 
the lands affected, and shall not be more than 100 yards and shall not 
be less than 16 yards in width, and shall be deemed to mean the burning 
or ploughing of a strip of grass land, and the term neighbour shall em* 
trace all persons being owners or occupiers of lauds adjoining the farm 
of *or in the occupation of the person giving notice of firebreak-burning 
or ploughing. 

11. — Act not to tahe away Bighh of Action or Liahilitm.^ 

Jlothing in this Act contained shall take away or interfere, or be con^ 
:ilrued to take away or interfere, witji the right of any person to sue for 
and recover at common law, or otherwise^ for or in respeok 
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of any damage or injury occasioned by the reckless or negligent use of 
lire; and this Act shall not exempt any person from any action^, suit, or 
other proceeding which might but for the provisions of this Act be 
brought against him. 

12. — Prosecutions for other Offences not Barred. — Nothing in this 
Act shall prevent any person from being liable to any punishment to 
which he would otherwise be liable, provided that lic he not punished 
twice for the same offence. 

13. — Interpretation of Terms. — In construing this Act, the term 
^^Native'^ shall mean a Native as defined in Law No. 14, 1888* ; ‘Wner'’ 
iincludes a registered proprietor, or a lessee for any term, or a trustee 
holding a property in trust; “oeeupier^^ includes any person who is in tlie 
nctual occupation of, or entitled as owner to occup)’', any land alienated 
from the Crown and all persons being selectors of land on deferred pay- 
ments; ‘^elector” means a person Avhose name is on the Voters’ List for 
the Electoral District. 

14. — y.y.T. and X.O.R. — 'J'^he Njttal Native Trust and the Depart- 
juent of the Natal Government Railways may each be deemed to be an 
'owner of a farm within the meaning of this Act. 

Schedule A. 

Form of Nffiice. 

To A.B. (owner or occupier, as the case may be], of 

the farm 

Please take notice that in terms of the Section of the Grass Burning; Act, 

1895, I intend to commence burning (or plou^j^hing — as the case may be) a boundary 
iirebreak along our joint boundary at [stale day, hour, and place], 

[Dated 2Jtih Aiifj.^ 1S9-1. 


Act No. 18, 1902. 

amend and extend the operation of the Grass Burning Ad, and 
to provide for enquiries into Fires occurring along the yaial Govern- 
ment Lines of Railway in the CoJony.^^ 

1 . — Extension of Grass Burning Act to Railway and adjacent lands 
iUroughout Colony. — The Grass Burning Act, 1895, shall, anything in the 
said Act notwithstanding, extend to and be in operation throughout the 
Colony, so far as relates to lands occupied by the Natal Government Kail- 
W$y; to to lands through which any such railway runs, or which alait 

' •teJ. 1 of the Law ci‘eti deRnes the term Native*' as including “ all' members 
df the hborigin^^ Africa, south of the Eq' ator, including liberated 

ARddhiiik oemmofiiy called Amandawo, who are not exempted fix>m the operation of 
ISaMvp Uiw to terms of Law No. aSof 1865 : Provided that, Griquas and Hottentots 
* •' tthder the provisions of this Law. " 
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iil)on railway lanls, in same manner as if the said lands, and the Magis- 
terial Divisions in which they may be situated, had been brought under 
the said Act by Proclamation of the Govenior in manner as in the said 
Act provided ; and for tlie purposes of this Act the Department of the- 
Katal Goverinnent Kailways shall be deemed to he an ovmer or occupier 
of a farm within the meaning of the said Act. 

2. — Inquiry hy Magistrate in case of Fire near Railway. — Whenever 
a fire occurs on lands abutting upon a railway and damage is caused 
therel)y, then nimn the request of any superior officer of the railway, or 
upon siieh infornnition being given by any other person as shall satisfy 
the Magistrate that there is reasonable ground to believe that the fire* 
may have been caused by s^iarks or coals from a railway engine or through 
tlie act of some person working the same, the Magistrate shall hold an 
enquiry as to the. cause of the fire. Such request must be made, or such 
information nuist be given, within seven days after the fire. 

3. — Inspection of Scene of Fire. — The Magistrate shall at once cau^e* 
the scone of the fire to be inspected and examined, and shall also, if i)os- 
sihle, proceed thither and inspect the place himself. 

4. — Taking Evidence. — The Magistrate shall summon before him 
all such persons as ho may require, and. shall examine such persons on 
oath, and shall take down their evidence in writing. 

5. — }V\tne$Hes, — Any person summoned as a witness, and making de- 
fault, sliall he liable to a fine not exceeding £10 Sterling, and may be* 
broiiglit before the Magistrate under arrest to give his evidcm i*; and for 
the purpose of any perjury or contempt or the like committed by wit- 
nesses, the enquiry shall he deemed to be a judicial proceeding in the* 
MagivStrate’s Court, 

7. — Expenses and Costs. — The expenaes of the witnessf^s shall be 
paid as in criminal eases, and the costs pf the enquiry shall be borne by 
the general revenue. 


Act No, 3, 1905. 

declare the Law with regard to the proof of Negligence in causes' 
arising out of Fires earned hy Railway Engines'* 

1. In any action for damages sustain by fire occasioned by a rail-, 
way engine, it shall not be incumbent upon the plaintiff to prove that a 
fire shoum to have been so occasSoned was due to the negligence of the* 
Bailway DepartmeiiT, dr of the owner of a mil way not belonging to the 
Colonial Government, but Bxiph negligence shall be preeumed unless the^; 
contrary k shown, and the onus of dieg^roving negligence shall rest upom 
the defendant. 
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Ohafitmr IX 



NATIVE LABOUR LAWS. 


[Laws \ —Master and Sewa^it : Act 40, 1^94 : Act 49, 1901 ; Act 50, 1901 ; Act 3, 
1904; Act 12, 1908. Touts and Touting: Act 46, 1901 ; Act 1, 1908]. 


The I^iws relating to Native labour may be conveniently considered 
under two general headings, m., Master and Servant, and Touts and 
Touting. Of the Laws the subject matter of which falls under the for- 
mer of tliese tw'o categories, Act No. 40 of 1894 and Act No. 49 of 1901 
are tlie most important. The 1894 Act provides that contracts of service, 
unless specifically stated otherwise, are to be held to be for one month; and 
no oral contract of service is binding for a longer period than twelve 
months. Wages must not be paid in kind. The master is held respon- 
sible, unless otherwise stipulated in the contract, for the feeding and 
housing of his servant (see Sections 12 and 49 of 1894 Act), and must 
pay hospital fees at the low'(‘st rates charged by the hospital, for a period 
of two months if necessary, in eases of sickness on the part of the w^er- 
vant. Fines are prescribed for misconduct of certain types — see Sections 
26, 27, 28, and 29 of the 1894 Act. Imprisonment or payment of fines 
does not cancel contract of .service unless specially ordered by Magistrate 
(Section 90, 1894 Act). 

Act No. 46, 1901,* was framed to facilitate the identification of 
Native servants, and to this end it requires every Native servant (except 
such as are giving their services in lieu of rent) to take out an ‘'^identifi- 
cation pass”; and it also requires every employer of Native labour to 
keep a labour book in which he must copy the identification pass of each 
Native in his employ. 


I.— MASTEK AND SEKVANT. 

Act No. 40, 1894. 

regulate the relative rights of Masters and Native Servants, and to 
provide protection for such Servants^ 

Short Title: ‘fPhe Master and Servants (Native) Act, 1894. 
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2,~Interpr€tation of Terms (Section abbreviated). — In this Act 
<i The word ‘‘servanf^ shall mean — 

(a) Any Native employed for hire, wages, or other 
remuneration, to perform any handicraft or 
engage in any bodily labour in agricnlture or 
manufactures, or othervdse, or in domestic ser- 
vice, or as a boatman, porter, miner, driver, herd, 
or other occupation of a like nature. 

(b) Native employed from time to time for hire on 

any description of work by or on behalf of the 
Government of Natal. 

(c) Every Native, not otherwise subject to Military 

Law, employed as a conductor, driver, leader, 
labourer, or in any such like (capacity by the 
authorities of Her Majesty's land or sea forces, 
serving within the Colony of NateJ, whether such 
person be employed in or by the Commissariat, 
Ordnance, or any other department or branch of 
such forces, or employed by any officer acting on 
behalf of any such department or branch. 

The word shall comprise any person, employing for 

» hire, wages, or other remuneration, any Native servant. 

For the purpose of this sub-section the word “master" shall 
mean and include the Colonial Government of Natal, and 
any body corporate, company, sodety, or individual. 

Tli<» words ^‘contract of service*^ shall comprise any agreement 
whether oral or written, whether expressed or implied, 
which any servant shall have entered into or made, accord- 
ing to I^aw, with a master for the performance of any w'ork 
or labour of any kind hereinbefore mentioned. 

The word ^^moritW* means the period of thirty days, 

5. — Duration of Contract in Absence of Special Stipulation,— "Every 
contract of service, whether oral or written, the term of endurance of 
which shall not have been expressed specifically, and limited by such 
contract, shall, in the absence of sufficient proof to the contrary, be 
deemed and taken to be for the term of one month from the commence- 
ment thereof. [Bemainder of eection deals with trades and handicrafts.] 

6. -— Omi of service #hall be valid or 

binding for any longer teim from the period fixed 

for the commencement of the service iM^ipnlated for % such contract; and 

. ;yno such ^ contract sheH be 
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•stipulated in such contract that the service thereby stipulated for shall 
be entered upon by the servant, within one month from the date of the 
4 ?ontract. 

7. — \yritten Contracts, — Is'o written contract of service entered into 
in this Colony shall be valid or binding for a longer period than imcIvc 
months from the date thereof, nor shall any contract for service in writing 
J[)e valid or binding in any case on any servant, unless the service con- 
tracted for shall be stipulated to commence within the period of one 
jnonth from the date of the contract, except the contract lie signed witii 
the name, or, in case of illiterate persons, with the mark of the contract- 
ing parties, in the presence of a Magistrate or Justice of the Peaces who 
shall satisfy himself by enquiry of the servant that the eontratt was 
entered into by the parties voluntarily, and with a dear imderstaiuliiig 
of its meaning and elfect, and shall then, and not lill then, subscribe such 
written contract in attestation of that fact. 

8. — Limit of Duration, — So such contract so entered into before a 
-Magistrate or Justice of the Peace shall be valid or binding for a longer 
period than thirty -six months from the date thereof. 

(). — Dorm of Contract , — AU contracts of service entered into before 
.a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace shall be drawn up as nearly as ])os- 
sible in the form of the Schedule of this Act. 

10. — Determination of Contract , — Xo contract of service for a month 
•or any longer period ,'?^hall be deemed and taken to have expired until at 
least one month’s notice, calculated from, and inclusive of, the day of 
giving such notice, shall have been given by either of the parties to the 
other party, unless it shall have been expressly stipulated that no such 
notice shall be necessary; and when the service shall be a weekly one, a 
week's iiotke shall be necessary: Provided that nothing herein contained 
:shall be construed so as to enable any party to any contract of service 
to determine the same without the consent of the other party, before the 
expiration of the term of service originally agreed upon. 

11. — Waiver of Notice , — When any such notice as laereinbefore men- 
tioned shall have been given by either of the parties to the other, and 
the master shall suffer the servant to remain, or the servant shall remain 
in his service after the day on which, according to the notice given, the 
^eontract of service should expire^ such notice shall be deemed and taken 
to have been withdrawn and passed from, and the contract of service 
ahltll continue to endure as long, and in like manner, as if no such notice 
Jtad been given unless it shall have been otherwise expressly and specially 
egreed between the parties. 

and Lodging , — [In all contracts, whether oral or written, 
by whieh it is stipulated that, the servant shall reside on the premises of 
ifiaater, unless otherSfise expressly provided, the master shall be 
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di‘oiiie(i and taken to have engaged to provide such servant with lodging 
and sufficient food of good and wholesojoe cpiality during continnaiicM? of 
the contract.] 

13. — [In ease of action for non-payment of wages, the Magistrate 
may, if nocessarv, determinate the rate of wages to he paid.] 

14. — Poyment in Money or Kind . — No servant's wages, if contracted 
for in money, may be paid in kind, or if tontraeted for in kind, may ha 
j)aid in money, or in any otlier tlian the stipulated kind, except by tlie 
express consent of the servant. 

15. — Sichieas of, or Accident lo, Servant . — When any servant shall,, 
in consequence of any sickness or accident, be; rtnidered incapable of ])er- 
forming his master’s service, he shall not be entitled, in the al)seii(‘(‘ of 
any special provision in the contract, to recedve his wages, except su(di 
as shall be already due: Provided that the master shall be bound to ]vro- 
vide such servant, if residing or l‘eing on his premises, with ])ropcr and 
sufficient food during such incapacity of the senant, for a p(‘riod of two 
months, when ho shall be at liberty to treat and (‘onsidiT the contract of 
service as determined and rescinded t(» all intents and ]mr])Oses what- 
soever. 

l(j . — Hospital Fees . — If any servant, being resident on bis master's 
ju’emises, shall be received therefrom into hospital for tlie treatment of 
any sickness oi* accident, the master shall be hound to ])ay the hospital 
for the food, supplied to such servant at the lowest daily rates cliarge I 
by the bos])ital.* 

The liability of such master sliall not extend heyoiid a jjeriod of two 
months: Provided, however, that nothing in this section shall he deemed 
to apply to any case of sickness or aci'ident oc^^asioned by the drunkenness 
or misconduct of a servant, but such servant, if treated in a hospital for 
any sickness or. accident so occasioned, sliall I/e liable to ])ay for the cost 
of his maintenance and treatment therein, and to he sued for such pay- 
ment. 

11 . — Interment of Body of Servant Dying within Borough or Town- 
ship . — [In the event of decease of a servant durkig continuance of his 
contract of service, whoso body may not be claimed within a reasonable 
time by his relatives or friends, the master of such servant shall cause 
the body to be decently and jmoperly interred in some place which shall 
be duly set apart.] 


* As amended by Act No. 12, 1908. The ametiding section of this Act reads as 
follows ; — “ The respective rates of one shilling and two shillings a day as fixed by 
Law No, 3, 1891, and by Sec. 16 of Act No. 40, 1894, he paid by a master to. a 
ho.spital on account of a servant received into a hospital shall be altered to the lowest 
daily rates charged by the hospital in the respective cases of Natives or Indians and 
of Europeans, and the charge-s fixed by this Act shall include all charges for food, 
medical attendance and otherwise. , 
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18. — Cont of Iniermeni, — [The eost of sui.'li iutejinent shall in the* 
first instance be borne by the iinister of tlie deceascil servant: Provided, 
howev(*r, that if tin* deceased siiould have di(‘(l possi'ssed of any estate, 
or entitled to any wages, tlie necessary cost of snch interment shall be 
a charge by the niast(*r against tlie estate of such sc'rvant.] 

Ih. — Confrnris for Services of Wife and Children. — All contracts of 
servi'*(? .<li}ni]ating for the vservices of flic wife of any servant, together with 
those of her husband, sliall ])e made or (‘X<‘( ut(Ml by lu r in like manner 
as the sanu' sliall be made and ex(‘cnted ])y her said Imsband : And it 
shall be lawful for th(‘ father, or, in the event of his death or absence, 
then for the guardian of any child under tlu‘ age of sixteen years, to 
contract for the service ot such child, in like manner as such person may 
contract for his own services: and when such (*on tract shall he in writing 
tlie name and ago of every siieli child shall be elearly set forth and 
speeified in the eontract: Provided, always, that nothing herein contained 
shall give to the master of any snidi parent any elaim on the serviees of 
any such child beyond the period for which the panmr sliall he engaged,, 
nor lieyond the ]>eriod when such ( liihl shall attain the age of sixteen, nor 
to the services of any oih(*r child of the ( ontraeting i anmt, whetlu^r 
under colour of such la<t mentioned child Jiaving been fed or cotlied by the 
master, or having lK*on born whih‘ i.hc parent of such child was in th<^ 
said master's serviie, or nndcr any other pretence whatsoi^ver. 

:vbb — Drafh of ffnshand or Father. — On the death of any persom 
lieing at the time, togetluvr with his wife and any eliild, uiidcu* contract 
as aforesaid, the eontract shall he('omc null and void, v.dth rcsjicct to such 
wife and (hildren, at tlie expiration of one monlh after the deatli of 
such person. 

21. — Ti(‘xide)u-r of Servo nt\<: Foiniltf on Masfer\< J*renn'se.<. — Tt shall 
not be lawful for any ])crson entering into any eontracd of service by 
which it is stipulated that the serxant shall himself reside on the ])re- 
mises of the master, to keep his wife and children on the ])remises of his 
master, unless when the master sliall ha\o also sti]>nlated in such (‘ou- 
tract that this shall and may be done: Provided that, when the master 
sliall have so stipulated, it shall not he lawful for him to elaim the ser- 
vices of any such wife or child by reason merely of their residence on his 
premises. 

2b. — [Jurisdiction may be given to Justices of the Peace.] 

26 . — Offences Punishable bf/ Fine of £2, or Imprisonment for one 
Month, — Any servant may be fined any sum not exceeding £2, and in de- 
fault of ])ayment of the same may be imprisoned, with or without hard 
labour, for any period not e.vceeding one month, or may in the discrotipn 
of the Magistrate, be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for any 
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period not exceeding one month, without the option of a fine, in case he 
shall he convicted of any of the following acts or instances of iniscon- 
-^duct, that is to say: — 

(1) If lie shall, after having entered into a contract, fail or 
refuse without lawful cause, to commence the service at 
the stipulated time. 

(2) If he shall, without leave or lawful cause, absent himself 
from his master^s premises, or other place proper and ap- 
pointed for the performance of his work. (Note.) 

(3) If he shall unfit himself for the proper performance of liis 
work, during working hours, by becoming or being in- 
toxicated. 

(4) If lie shall neglect to perform any work which it Avas his 
duty to have performed, or if he shall carelessly or im- 
properly perform any work which from its nature it was 
his duty, under his contract, to have performed carefully 
and properly. 

(5) If he shall refuse to obey any eoimnand of his master, nr 
of any person lawfully placed by his master in authority 
over him, which command it was his duty to obey. 

(6) If he shall make any brawl or disturbance in or at his 
master^s dwelling-house, or on his master’s farm, and after 
being, by his master or any other i^erson placed by his 
master in authority ov(^r him, desired to desist, shall, not- 
withstanding, continue making such brawl or disturbance.* 

27. — Repeated Convictions . — [In the case ‘of a set-ond conviction or 
•of more such convictions than a second, within six months after the 

fc rmer conviction, the ofiender may, in regard to such second or further 
• conviction, be fined any sum up to £3, or be kept at hard labour up to 
six weeks, and liable to solitaiy confinement, spare diet, as the Magistrate 
in his discretion shall adjudge.] 

28. — Offender^ runishahle by Fine of £4, or Imprisonment for two 
Months (Section abbreviated). — Any servant may be fined any sum up 
to £3, and, in default, may be imprisoned with hard labour for a period 
up to two months or imprisonment without the infliction of a fine, with 
or without hard labour, or be kept in solitary confinement, with or with- 


native charged under this sub-section cannot be found guilty under Sub-section 
5. (Sham Unkanka, G.N.L.R., 69.) 
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out spare dieL in case he shall he convicted in any of the following acts- 
or" instances of misconduct, that is to say: — 

(1) If he shall by wilful breach of duty, or by neglect of duty,. 

or through drunkenness, do any act tending to the irnme- - 
diate loss, damage, or serious risk of any property placed 
by any other person in his charge for delivery to or on 
account of his master. 

( 2 ) If he shall by wilful hrea< h of duly, or by neglect of duty, 
or througli drunkenness, refuse or omit to do any lawful 
act proper and requisite to lie done by him for preserving 
in safety and property placed by his master in his charge- 
or placed by any other person in his charge for delivery to 
or on account of his master. But if it shall appear that 
such servant is able to pay the damage caused by such act 
or default as in this section aforesaid, it sliall be competent 
for the Magistrate to proceed under tlie 4r)th Section of 
this Act. 

(3) If, being employed as a herdsman, lie shall fail to report 
to his master the death or loss of any animals placed in liis 
charge, which he shall allege to have died or been lost, on 
the earliest opportunity for so doing after he shall have 
discovered such death or loSvS or if he shall fail to preserve 
for his master’s use or inspection any part or parts of such 
animal as he shall allege to have died, which parts he shall 
by his master have been direeied to ])reserve, unless such 
herdsman shall prove to the satisfaction of the Court the 
death of such animals, or if it be made by liis master to 
appear that any such animal alleged by him to have strayed 
away or otlierwise become irrecoverably lost, could not un- 
der the circumstances of the ease have become irrecoverably 
lost without his act or default. 

(4) If, being employed in any capacity other than that of a 
herdsman, he shall allege the loss of any property placed 
in his charge by or for his master, and it shall be made by 
his master to appear that the property in question could 
not have been lost without his act or default. 

(6) If he shall without lawful cause desert from his master’s 
service. (Note.) 

(6) If he shall use any abusive or insulting language to fiis 
master, or to his master’s wife, or to any person placed by 
His master in authority over him, calculated to provoke ai 
t breach of the peace. 
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(7) If he sha]]^ without leave, and for his own purpose, luahe 
use of any horse, vehicle or other property, belonging 1o 
his master.* 

— Repeated Convictions. — [In case of second or subsequent eon- 
wittit)iis under the last preceding section, subsequent convictions being 
within the space of si xiiionths next after the former conviction, the line 
may he increased to £5 and the imprisonment up to three months, solitary 
confiiioment spare diet, etc., as the Magistrate convicting determines. 

;j0. — Effect of Fine or Imprisonment on Contract. — Xo tine paid or 
period of imprisonment undergone under this Aid l>y a sei vant shall ]ia\‘‘ 
the effect of (‘aiicelling the contract of service, unless otlurwi'^e >|)e<-i{dlv 
oid( red hy tlie Magistrate. 

31. — When ^^ervanis may he Arrested. — If the master of atiy servani 
alleging matter of complaint against such servant for any act punishable 
Hinder this Act, shall make a deposition on oath before a Magistrate or 
Justice of the Teace, tliat lie believes, stating the grounds of his belief, 
tliat in order to socuie the appearance of such servant before the !M.agis- 
trate having jurisdiction to try the case, the apprehension of sm.'h servant 
is necessary, it shall he lawful for such Magistrate or Juslict^ of the r(‘acc 
to issue his warrant for the apprehension of such servant without pre- 
vious warning of summons. 

Provided, liowevcr, that if tlie master of any servant shall make 
siudi deposition maliciously and without reasonable and probable ground 
for believing the same to ho trne, such master shall be liable to he tim'd 
any sum not exceeding £5, in default of payment thereof to imprison- 
ment for any ])criod not exceeding one month. 

32. — Arrest for Desertion.-r-It any servant is charged with having, 
without lawful cause, deserted from his master’s service it shall be lawful 
for any Magistrate or Justice of the Peace tq^issue his warrant foj* the 
apprehension of such servant without any previous warning or summons, 

33. — Pvnisliment of Boys hy Whipping. — In every case in which a 
'hf)y not being over sixteen years of age is convicted of an offence under 
this Act, the Magistrate shall have power to sentence Itim to receive a 
private whipping of not more than fifteen strokes with a cane or rod. 

Snch punishment to be either in addition to or in lien of any other 
punishment provided by this Act. 

34. — Refusal to Resume Service after Imprisonment. — If any ser- 
vant, whose contract of service still subsists, shall, upon being discharged 
from prison after undergoing imprisonment under this Act, refuse or 

*An arrangement by which a father pted^red the services and the lobo^a of hi» 
diughter for discharge of a debt was not enforced bn a charge of desertion, (Qon- 
•dekili 7>. Mackenzie, i8 N.L,R., i88.) 
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iieglecL upon his jiiaster’s request, to resume his service under his con- 
ta’aet, he sliall he Jiahle to he iinprisouiMl witli or witliout Jjard lalxjur lor 
any ])eri()(l not exceeding one month, and so on for successive periods, not 
any of them exceeding one rnonth, until iie sliall consent to resume, and 
shall resume his servdee under his contract ; and every such ])eriod of im- 
prisonment, or so much thereof as the ('onvicting Magstrate shall adjudge, 
inay be witli solitary confinement witli or without spare diet, or with spare 
diet with or wthout solitary contlnemont : Provided, however, that nn 
servant shall, under this Act he imprisoned continuously, and without any 
intermediate resumption of service, umlor his contract, for longer than 
:si\ months, in all. 

do . — Term of VnhiwfuJ Ah.^enre om! I m prisonmeof added io term 
of Sernre . — The numlier of days for whicli a servant may lie absent from 
his master’s servi(*e by reason of desertion or unlawful abseiiee, or of 
1 m])risonment for an offence under this Act, or during which he may he 
•employed in going to, being at, and returning from a ^lagistmey in eon-- 
nec^ion with an offence jiroved against him under this Act, sliall be 
deemed to be added io tlie term of servir'e originally agreed to, and the? 
iei in of service sball be iiK'oniplete until the expiry of all sueb added days. 

db . — OhJWfaiion io Betarn io Service afier f m prisoam-ent . — Any ser- 
vant who shall he tritd for an offence under this Act shall return to his 
master immediately after the trial, or, if sentenced to imprisonment, im- 
mediately upon completion of his term of imprisonment; and if he shall 
inot do so he shall lie deemed guilty of the ofTcncc of being unlawfully 
absent from his master’s premises within the meaning of Sub-seetion 2 of 
S(‘etion 2(*> of the Act, and bo may be arrested by any (*onstal)le and 
brought before the Magistrate and tried summarily, and it shall not be 
necessary in such a CHFrO. for tlie master to lay a complaint or to appear in 
fiiipport of the charge, provided that it sufficiently appear by otlicr evi- 
dence that such offence was committed.”' 

37 . — Ded'uciion of Fine from Wages , — Tn any case wliere a servant 
shall bo fined by a Magistrate and such fine sliall be paia hy the master, 
the sum so paid by the master may be deducted from the servant’s wages. 

3S . — Prescription of Prosecution . — No servant shall be convictel 
under any of the foregoing sections of this .\ct unless tlie master shall 
lodge his complaint within throe months next after the day on wliieh he 
became cognisant of the alleged offence.** 

3 (). — Servant mag he Warned to Appear and Answer Charge . — [In 
ordkjr to save time and expense, the master of any servant may warn and 


As amended by Act No. 50, 1901 . 
*• As amended by Act No. 35, 1899. 
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order such servant to apepar before the Magisti’ate: and should he fail to- 
appear, the Magistrate after proof that such warning was given may issue- 
his wari'ant for the servant’s apprehension.] 

40 . — Failure of Complainant to Appmr . — Should any complainant 
who shall have warned any such defendant as aforesaid to appear as 
aforesaid himself fail to appear at tlie time fixed by him for the appear- 
ance of such defendant then and there to prosecute his complaint, the 
Magistrate, upon proof by affidavit that such defendant was warned by 
sucli complainant to appear at the said time to answer a charge of a 
certain nature, shall, unless satisfied that such complainant liad a good 
and sufficient reason for failing to appear at such time, ascertain the dis- 
tamc whidi sucli defendant shall have* tr.i veiled, and the distance whmli 
any person or persons shall have travelled, whom such defendant shall' 
have hroug^lit with liim as witnesses, and shall, upon being satisfied that 
such witnesses would or might have been necessary for his defence, aiul,. 
aftci due' notice to the (‘oinplainaiit, make an order in writing against 
such coniplaiiiani fur the payment of tlie expenses of such defendant and 
his witnesses, if any, at and after the same rate as if each of the said 
persons had been a witness summoned at the instance of tlu:' public- 
prosecutor, and attending to give evidence in the Court of such Magis- 
ti’ate upon a criminal t-ase; and if such complainant shall, upon pre- 
sentafion to him of sucli order by the )>erson or persons in whose favour 
the same shall have been made, refuse or neglect to comply therewith, he* 
shall incur and be liable to a fine not exceeding Five Pounds Sterling, and 
in default of payment of tlie same to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, fur. any period not ex('eeding one month : Provided that one such 
order may include the expenses of all or any of the persons whose expenses 
are to he paid, or separate orders may be delivered to one or more of 
sucli persons, as may be most convenient. 

'41 . — Servant may he Ordered to Appear before the Mayistiaie' on 
Suspicion . — fit shall be lawful for the master of any servant if he shall 
have reasonable and probable cause to vsuspect such servant of having- 
committed any offence against this Act to order and require such servant 
forfhwith to proceed in his company before the Magistrate to answer a 
charge of having committed such offence; and any servant who shall 
neglect or refuse to obey any such order may be arresfed by bis master 
without warrant and conveyed in custody before the Magistrate. 

Provided that no servant shall be bound or obliged to obey such order 
us aforesaid, unless or until he shall be informed of the nature of the 
charge his master intends to prefer against him,] 

i2.-^Failure ly Complaining Servant to Appear at Court-r^8hml3[ 
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any servant who shall have complained against his niasier i*or or on ac- 
count ol' any offence against any of the provisions of this xVet, fail to 
appear at the time fixed by the Magistrate for the appearance of the de- 
fendant, then and there to prosecute his complaint, the Magistrate may, 
unless satisfied that such complainant had a good and suilicicnt leason for 
failing to appear at such time, ascertain in the manner in the fortieth 
section mentioned the expenses and costs which the defendant has reason- 
ably incurred in appearing to answer such complaint, and he sliall in the 
inaiiner in the fortieth section mentioned, and alter due notice to th*^ 
complainart, order the payment hv the complainant of such -costs and 
expenses; and if, on the presentatioji to iiini of tlio order therein nieu- 
fioned l)y the person in whose favour it is made, siudi ('omplainaiit shall 
refuse or neglect to ecmplv therewith, he shall incur and be liable to the 
same fine, in default of ])aymenl lliereof to the same ])unisbnient as is 
fixed ill tlio fortieth si'ction : Provided that one such order may iiieludo 
tlie expeii'-ses of all or any of ibe persons wliose expenses are to bo jiaid, 
(•r s.'‘[>arate oi'diu’s may be delivered to one or more of siudi persons, ns 
may be conveniimt. 

f/ Lraviiuj lo ('ompluih not Cnhurful Ahspnee. — No ser- 
vant wlin sliall le:ne tli(‘ placi* of his service for (ho piir]M)se merely of 
lodging any complainl which he may have against his inasier, after leav? 
for tliat piir])ose sliall have he^m nnreasonahly refused, shall by reason 
orilv ni" lii^ so l(M\ing lu' deciiual to have dosmded his master's serviee. or 
to have in any wise contravened this Act. 

1 Servant sinninoncd under one section may Ih? convicted undc^* 
a no! her.] 

45. — DdnuKje (o Prop'-rifj. — As often as any jiroperty of the 

nunster shall he losi or damaged by means of any act or omission of his 
servant, w hich act or orvission is In this Act declared to be an offenc >, 
it sliall be lawful for d. he Magistrale, should he so think fit, and tin* 
master sliall tliereio agree, to ascertain whellier such servant is able lo 
make compensation for such loss or damage, and if so, to fix the amounU 
of siudi eornpensation, and niako such order as to the payment thereof, 
either at once or by instalments out of usages to be yet earned, or otliei*- 
wdse, as shall seem Teasonable and just, and in the meantime, and until 
default made in such ])ayment, or in the payment of some sm h insral- 
ment, to defer passing 'sentence upon the party offending ; hut such 
Magistrate shall preserve on record the eyideneo in tlie ease, and, upon 
application of the master, and proof given, upon oath, of s('me such de- 
fault as aforesaid, shall issue Ins warrant for the apprehension of siieli 
servant, and shall pronounce upon him such sentence as, regard being had 
to the circumstances of the original offence, and to the degree in which 
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such servant has made, or failed to make, the compensation ordered, shall 
appear equitable and just. 

46. — [On conviction of servant Magistrate may cancel the contract 
of service.] 

47. — [Cancellation of contract on conviction of master for assault.] 

48. — Punishment of Master for Unlawfully Detaining Servant's 
Cattle, — As often as the master of any servant shall be convicted of the 
offence of having, either before or after the expiration of the contract of 
service upon demand made and without lawful cause, refuse to deliver or 
permit to be taken away any of such servant’s cattle, sheep, goats or other 
animals, lawfully remaining or being upon such master’s land without 
reasonable and probable cause for believing that the animals in question 
were lawfully detained, such master shall be fined any sum not exceeding 
£1 Sterling for every animal so unlawfully detained. [Total fine not to 
exceed £5. Rest of section deals with punishments, etc.] 

49. — Punisliineni for not Supplying Food, etc, — As often as the 
master of any servant shall be convicted of the oflonce of failing upon 
demand to supply or deliver to such servant the food, bedding, or other 
articles stipulated for in any written contract of service, or of supplying 
or delivering food, bedding, or other articles not conformable to the said 
contract, hv-* shall be liable to be fined any sum not exceeding £5, and in 
default of payment liable to imprisonment for any period not exceeding 
one month. 

50. — PunisJrweni for Withholding Wages, — As often as the master 
of any servant shall he convicted of the offence of Avithholding the wages 
of such servarit without reasonable and probable cause hu’ believing that 
the wages so wit.hlield were not really due he shall be fined any sum up 
to £5. and in default of payment shall be imyirisoned up to one month. 

51. — MngiMtrnie may in certain cases Cancel Contract. — As often as 

it shall he made to appear to the Magistrate in any ca«e instituted by any 
master against his servant, or by any servant against his mastor, that the 
contract of serv'ce has not been faithfully and fairly ptu'formed by the 
Tespo(;tive ?>artiec tbei'eto, or either of them, tl^e Magistrate may, should 
he think ^ih bistance of either of the parties, order t!ie (*ancel1atii)ii 

of sucli contract of service, Rnd the same shall be cancelled accordingly. 

52. — Procesfs of Court without Fees, — As often as any master shall 

complain against his servant or any servant shall complain against his 
master, for or on account of any offence against the provisions of this 
Act, the process of the Court of the Magistrate for compelling the attend- 
ance.of ^uauped, and of all' necessary witnesses shall be instituted 

at the ymbik* and without any fees of Court: Provided always, that 
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if at tlie trial the cliarge shall appear to have been brought without reason- 
able or probable cause, the party complaining shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding Five Pounds, and also to defray the costs of process and of 
the witnesses in the case; and in default of payment of sinth tine and cosU, 
shall be liable to be imprisoned for any period not exceeding one inontli: 
Provided also that such fine may l>e imposed upon the occasion of such 
trial, and without any fresh action or proceeding for the recovery thereof. 
54. — [Prosecution of persons employed on public works.] 

58. — Prosecution hy Servant not Barred by Minority. — The minority 
of a Native servant shall not bar the prosecution of any claim by suvth 
Native against tlie master witliont the intervention of a guardian. 

\ Dated V)tli July, ISOJf. 


ScheduTe.'^ 


Form of Contract of Scr 7 ^*r\ 


Be it rt-’ineiii'hfiTd, tluit on this clay of in tlic year 

*of our Lord R.. of and C. D., of 

appeared before' me, lE. F. (Ma<;istrate or Justice of the l*eace), ami in iny pre- 
som*e, si^riied ilu ir naineK (or m.axle tb 'ir marks, F'e case may bi*) to the fol- 
lowiiiiy eontracd of servii-c: The <<aid A. B. a«re(‘8 to hire the services of the said 
CJ. 1).. and tbe said 1). ajjr(*(‘s to render to the said A. B. bis services at all fair 

and reasonable times, and in tlie eapacit y of for 

couiiriencing on the day of instant, and tennirating on the 

day nf in the year And it is further agreed 

that the said A. B. shall pay to the said i\ I)., as such servant as aforesaid, 

wages after tllie rate of hy the day (wt'ek, month, or year, as tin* case 

may be)^aiid that scc-h wages .•>hal] he paid monthly (or as the case may he). 


f Here mid any sf>i'cial agreement cjmpatihlc with the law^ and not adverted to in 
this J\pnn.) 


{Signed) A. !?. 

C. 1). 


The prwoding agreement was sigiic'd hy the above-named parties in my 
sence, on the day and year above written, voluntari'y, the same being, as far as 
1 am able to judge, understood by them respectively. 

{Signed) F. F., 

Magi t ate, 

(or Justice of the l^cace). 


Act No. 49, 1901. 

'’"To Facilitate the I1enfif><:aiion of Native Servants.'^ 

2. — Interpretation of Terms, — In this Act: — 

'‘Sh;rvnTir’ -dinll moun any Native employed for hire, wages, or 
other remmierafion to y)erform any handicraft oj* engage 
in any bodily lalnnir in agriculture or manufactures or 
orluTwiee, or i?: donieslic service, or as a boatman, ])orter,« 
* i.i er, driv<‘r, herd, or other ovcupation of a like nature. 

*Hefrried to in Section 9 of the foregoing Act. 
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aster'* shall mean any person eni])loying for hire, wages, or 
other remuneration any Kative servant. For the purposes^ 
of this Act the word ^‘Master’' hhall mean and include any 
body cori^orate, eoiiipan}^, society, or individual. 

‘‘Service/* “Contract of Service/’ and the like ex])rossions shall 
be understood in reference to the foregoing delinitions. 

3. — Exclusion of Natives Rendering Farm Service in lien of Rent , — 
M*his Act is not to apply to ISatives rendering service to a landlord in 
lieu of rent, when such service is rendered upon the farm on which the* 
Natives live, nor to any other scuau'C pmdorined on the land on wliich 
they live.* 

4. — Pass nnder Law JfS, ISS.If, in Suffice for Purposes of this Ad, — 
A pass granted to any Native under l.avv No. 18, 1881^ or uiidrr any LaW' 
or Act for regulating the intn)duction of labourers into Natal, shall bo 
a sutheiemt idcmtification pass for all th<‘ purpeses of this A(‘i, for so long 
as sucli remains in force. 

5. — OlUgalion upon Natives to ohlain Pass hrfore laleing Service . — - 
No Native shall after tin* ('ornnuuH'enKmt of this Act enter into a eon- 
tra(4 of service, or offer himself for engagement as a servant in Ibis 
Colony, or (sav(‘ as is hereinafter exeepted) eontinm* in any em]doy as 
a servant, or he r(*gisi(*red as a togt labourer, oi- nmh'T l;aw No. 21, 1888, 
unh‘ss lie shall hav(‘ obtained the ])ass pr( vided for in this Aet, and 
every [lerson intending io engage a Native as a servant shall first n'qnire 
tile Native to prod nee his pass. 

Such pass is iu this Aci referred to as an ide.ntilieation ])ass. 

(». — Tein pffrarij I*as.<es . — Any Native who is in service at 11 le date of’ 
th(* (‘onmnmeement of this Act, or who, during a term of serviee, loses 
his identification pass, niray obtain a t(nnp<‘fary pass, as hereinafter de- 
scribed, from the office of the Magistnite of the Division where he is 
cm])loyed. 

7. — Pass Officers. — One of the oflieors attached to eaeli Magistrate’s 
office in the Colony shall l)e ap])ointed by Government as a I'ass Officfcr 
for the pnr]) 0 se of signing and issuing identification passes and tom- 
1 ‘orary passes. In his ahse‘n(»e, or if he be ]>reventfMl from atl ending, any 
oilier officer of the Dejiarbrnnit may, with the Magistrate's written 
approval, sign and issue such passes on his hehalf. 

8. — Attendance of Pass Officer. — The officer shall attend daily during 
the ordinary office liours to receive applications for passes. 

9. — Application for Pass. — For the purpose of obtaining an identifi- 
cation pass a Native shall attend before a Pass Officer of the Division in 
which he resides, and shall furnish to the Pass Officer the particulars 
necessary to be entered in the register. 


See Sec. 4 of Act No. 3, 1904, post. 
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10 . — Enquiry and Decision, — Bel'ore granting an idoniiticalion pas^ 
lor temporary j)as8 the Pass OlHrer shall in every case satisl'y hini>eli' so 
far as the circuinstana s seem to reijuire that the application is proper, 
.and may in his discretion withliold the issue of a ])ass until lie is salis- 
iied that it ought to he grant(‘d. In case of doubt tin* olti(*er n:riy rccpiire 
the Native to l)e a(‘(*ornpanied by liis kraal head, or 1)V sonu^ accept<‘d 
])erson, to testify to his identity, and the correctness of llie ijifonnat ion 
given. 

No such pass shall be granted if tlie Pass Otlicer is satisfied that ihe 
applicant is already under a ('ontraid of service. 

The fSeeretary of Native Alfairs shall have full authority and dis- 
cretion ill any case to order tluit an identification j>ass shall be granted 
or refused.* 

1 1. — Wdntrn and ('Inldren , — I be Pass Ollie(n* sliall not issue a [jOss 
to any woman, or to any femah^ eliild. or to any male ebild appearing to 
him to be uiidei* the ag(^ of lifteen xaairs, without tlie e(>n>ent of the 
husband, ])are]it, or guardian, as the ease may bta 

12. ' - J fl( ni ilivalion l\t.>ses — Parficnlars of, — Lbnit ideation passes 
with their eoiinlerloils <]iall be printed, on diir.ibh‘ material, and bmmd 
in books. 

They shall be niiiubt*red eonseeul ivciy ytair by year, and llie legish'r 
thereof shall be kept in sueh manju'r as may be j-reseribed by tlie S(‘ci'e- 
tary for Native Alfairs. 

Kvery Native to wiiom the idejdiiieaiiofi pa.-s is issued sliall keep it 
always in his ]io>sessioii, and shall (exhibit Jl wlieiiever called n[)on to do 
so by his master, (ir by a jtoiie'.- olVu'cr or eon^labie, 

Every maslei; employing a Native >(‘rvant, otluo* than a ^(*gi^lero(| 
togt labourer’, sliall kei*}) a labour book, in whieli In* >hall (oj»y tin* iden- 
tiiieation jiass of every Nativi' wJiom be may emj)loy. 

The master shall on no jU'ele.xt ke(..‘p a scrva.jirs ideiilifh'aLion pa*--, 
unless with the eonseiil (d the Native. 

13. — Eihploynivni af ^^crvanl nal haciny J drnliji< al i<}n au. 

Offence. — If any man (mipioys a Native -(‘l^ant without sm-h sei'\anl 
having jirodtiei'd bis identilieation ])a>s he ^hall be guilty of a (a)ntvav(m- 
•tion of this Act t 

Id . — and Dnraiion of Trnrjwranj Pa<x . — tempoiury pasi 
shall in no ease ex(*ee(l six moitths, hut it may be I’enewed ii|)on tin* I’.iss 
-Officer being salisliexl that tlie former eoutiael of service still sub-^ists. 

A temporary pass shall not ho available for the piir])ose of any new 
contract of service, 


*Thi.s last parayiiaph was added by .Act \t). 30, 1004. 
t Amended Se otion (by Act No. 3, 1904.) 
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15. — l^cw Pass to Replace rLost Pass, — A Native who has lost his 
idoiitilieation pass may obtain a fresh pass from the office in which tlie- 
former pass was issued, u])on satisfying the Pass Officer of the fact, and 
upon ])ayment of a foe of one shilling. 

This payment sliall not be recjuired in the <'ase of a temporary pasS' 
to take the place of an identification pass lost during service. 

1 (). — Change of Residence. — If any Native who has obtained an: 
identification ])ass in one Magisterial Division shall change his residence 
to another Division he sliall ])resent his pass to the Pass Officer of the 
Division into which he has removed. The Pa^s Ofluer shall record the 
pass, and inform the officer by whom the ])ass was issued, who shall 
record the change of residcmce. 

17. — Record by Pass Officer of Convictions of Certain Crimes. — 11* a 
Native who is in service is convicted of any of the crimes to wdiich this 
Bectioii applies, the Clerk or Kegisirar of th(‘ Court shall, as soon as (*on- 
venienth' may be. inform the Pass Officer by whom the pass was issued 
of the parti('ulars of the conviction and sentence, and such officer sliall 
record the same, and shall make a note theret)!’ against the entry of 
registration. 

This section shall apply to all crimes of the following classes or akin 
thereto: Theft, fraud, rape, and all crimes of ind(‘eency. 

18. — Rules. — The Governor in Council may from time to time make 
rules for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, and for 
rejgulaling any matters necessary for giving full and eomplete effi'ct to 
the sarmo All such rules shall he published in the Natal Government 
Gazette. 

P). — Offence of being in Service v'ith'ont a Pass. — Any Native wdio 
sliall after the first day of January, 1902, enter into a contrael of service, 
or he or continue to be in servic'C wit.boiit having an identification pass, 
as required by ibis Act, shall be guilty of a contravention of this Vet. 

20. — Other Offences. — The following shall also he contraventions of 
this Act : — 

Making any false statement or pretence for the purpoie (f 
obtaining or assisting anyone to olitain an ideiuincation 
pass, or a duplicate or copy thereof. 

Using a false pass, or one belonging to another person, f ir the' 
purposes of deceit. 

Using any deceit for the purpose of evading the provisions of 
this Act. 

The withholding of a Native’s identification pass. 

21. — Jurisdiction over Offences. — All contraventions of this Act, or 
of any rules thereunder, shall be cognisable in the Courts of Magistrates,. 
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€ind shall be punishable according to the ordinary criminal jurisdiction 
of the said Courts. 


Act No. 3, 1904. 

*^2^0 anirnd Act No, JfO, 1001, entituled Act 'to facililale iihe Identifica- 
tion of Native Servants," 

1. — Principal Act to Apply to Others as to Servants. — Act No. 40^ 
1901, shall apply to Natives ot the undermentioned classes in the same 
manner as to servants: — 

Policemen, 

Persons in service as messengers, 

Natives engaged in washing and laundry work, 

Jobbers, 

Picksha luillers. 

2 . — [ Amendment of principal Act — which l:as been carried out.J 

;>. — I Amendment of principal Act — carried out.] 

4 . — Issae of Passes to Ntdive Tmants under Ohligatiun to render 
Service in lien of Pent. — Notwithstanding the ]>rovisions of Section 3 ot* 
Act No. 49, 1901, in cases where a Native tenant has agreed with his 
landlord to render service to the landlord, it shall be lawful for either 
part}' to require the other, on reasonable notice, to attend, and he shall 
be bound to attend, before a Magistrate, and when the Magistrate shall 
have ascertained the agreement between the parties, he shall destroy any 
existing identitication pass and issue to the Native a new identilication 
pass, endorsing on such new pass the period during wliich the Native is 
to render service to the landlord, and during such period no person other 
than the landlord shall be entitled to hire tlie services of such Native. 
The appearance of the landlord before the Magistrate may be by himself 
or by an agent, or by delivery of the landlord's statement in writing of 
tlie terms and period on and during which the Native has agreed to 
render service. It shall be tlie duty of the Magistrate to satisfy himself 
that the Native agrees to the terms. xVny'liotice under this section by a 
landlord to a Native shall not be taken to have been effectually given 
unless personally served or unless left at the kraal of such Native at a 
time w'hen the Native is on the farm where his kraal is situated. 

Whenever a Native shall cease to reside upon private land he shall, 
on giving satisfactory proof and on surrendering his endorsed pass to a 

Magistrate, be entitled to obtain a new^ identification pass, and whenever 
a Native shall move from the land of one private owner to another tha 
Native appearing before the Magistrate wdth the new landlord shall. 
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upon the surrender of his existing pass, he entitled to the issue of a new 
pass with the endorsement of the period, if any, during which the Native 
is to render service to the landlord. 

5. — Repeal of Schedules . — Schedules A and B of Act No. 49, 1901* 
and the references thereto in the Act, are hereby repealed. Passes shall 
be in such form as may be prescribed by rules. 

6. — CanceUation of Pass upon Conviction . — Upon the conviction of 
any person for having obtained or used a pas^s in contravention of Act 
No. 49, 1901, the Magistrate may declare such to be null, and order it 
to be ])r()du(:ed to him and cancelled. 

7. — Punishment for Contravention of Sections 2 and h - — If any per- 
son (‘ontravenes the ])rovisions of Sections 2 or 4 hereof, he ?*hall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding Five Pounds (£5) Stealing, failing ])ayment 
of which he shall be liable to imprisonment for a ])criod not exceeding 
one month, with or without hard labour. 

8. — Construction of Act . — This Act and Act No. 49, 1901, shall be 
read and construed together as one Act. 

[Dated 2Sth March, 


IT.— TOUT8i ANT) TOUTING. 


Act No. 40, 1001. 

“2''o Repml, and Re-enact with A werdtnenls, ilv 'Lahttur Ton! Regula- 
tion Act, 1S9f:r^ 

Short Title: ^^Tbe Touts Act, 1901.” 

2. — (Act No. 30, 1890, repealed.) 

4. — Definition of *'TouL '' — The c\\press4on tout shall mean any per- 
son who shall, by himself or by any person employed by bini, and wliether 
in Ir’s own name or otherwise, procures or attempts to procure, seek for, 
or engage Natives in this Colony for service to ]:e rendered to another 
person, or shall supply, or contraet to supply, Natives to be emi)loyod in 
work of any kind. 

Services shall be deemed to be rendered to another person if the 
Natives are employed in or about the business of another person, whetlier 
or ho any agreement may have been made under which the Natives are 
paid by the person who procured them, or are regarded as being his 
servants, and notwithstanding any other agreement which may be made 
with a view to avoiding’ the effect of this sectmn^ 

5. — Employees in Touting Business also deemed Touts . — Any person 

employed to procure, seek for, or engage Natives shall also be deemed 
to be a tout. Nevertheless, if any person charged with touting without 
a license shall satisfy the Court that he was merely ^ employed 
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to engage servants for domestic, farm, or other personal service for his 
-employer, and not in any way making a business of procuring Natives 
or acting for or in the business of a tout, he shall be acquitted. 

6. — [liepealed by Act No. 1, 1908.]* 

7. — Annual License, — Every tout slnill take out an annual license 
from the Magistrate of the Division in which he intends to procure, 
engage, or seek for labourers and servants, and this license luis neither 
effect or validity outside the Magisterial Division in which it is granted. 

B. — Discretion in Iffsue of License, — Such licenses shall be issued 
only to persons approved by the Magistrate, who may refuse to issue any 
license. 

9. — Appeal against Refusal, — Any person wlio is refused a license 
may api)eal to the Secretary for Native Affairs, who may direct the 
Magistrate to issue a license or uphold the refusal to grant the license, 
without being required to giv(} any reasons for his decision. 

--License Fee, — The charge for every silch license shall be Five 
rounds Sterling for each year, or portion of a year, ending on the 31st 
• day of December. 

11 — License not Transfcrahle, — No such lic'ense shall be transferable. 

1:2. — (Every contract made with Natives by a tout or labour agent 
to cease on entry of Natives into service.) 

13. — (Employees of Natives supplied by touts to such Natives rogis- 
tired by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace. Pc'ualty for non-c(mi- 
pliance with this Section is £5,) 

15. — Vnlicenscd Touting, — Whoever sliall ])ro(mre, or attempt to 
pro(*ure, apply, or seek for Natives, or olheruise act as a tout w-ithin the 
meaning of this Act, with.out being provided witli a license, sball on 
conviction thereof lx* liable for every such offence to pay a line not 
exceeding £25 sterling, or in default imprisonment with or without hard 
labour not (!X('eeding six montlis. 

16. — Permission Required before Entry on any Lifnd for Tnufing^ — 
No tout or labour ag<mt sliall enter any ]n'ivate or Ci’own Lands or Native 
Location, without having first obtained the consent of tin* resident 
owner, or'in case of non-resident owner of liis agcuit, or in ease of Crown 
Lands and liocations, the consent of the Magistrate. 

Any person contravening tliis section shall Ix' liable to a line not 
exceeding £20 Sterling or inijuisonment, wnth or without hard labour, 
not exceeding, three months. 

17. — Enticing Servants from iheir Employment, — Whoever shall, 
whether lieemed as a tout or not, directly or indirectly, cither by himself 
or hy an agent, the offer of higher wages or greater benefits, or by^ 

^ *See Secs, 3 and of Act No. 1 , 1 908, po^i. 
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any other means, canse, induce, or persuade (or attempt to do so, or aid” 
or assist to do so| any servant by words or by any other means to leave' 
his service, or to violate any agreement of service, in writing or noty. 
whether such service is actually being performed or has to be performed 
at some future tinio, shall, on conviction thereof, be liable to a fine of 
£25 Sterling or imprisonment not exceeding six months, and forfeiture' 
of any license held under this Act. In case of a contraventon of this 
section by any person acting in the employ of a tout, such tout shall also 
be deemed guilty ol‘ siu‘h contravention, and all persons so liable may 
be prosecuted together or separately. 

It shall not be a. defence to any charge* upder this section that the 
accused person did not know that the ser^^ant or apprentice was in the- 
employment or agreement of service, 

18. — Harbouring Deserting Servants or Apprentices, — Every person 
who shall conceal, employ, or retain, or counsel, aid, or abet in conceal- 
ing, employing, or retaining any servant or apprentice who shall have 
deserted from the service of any niavStcr, or othcrw’iee absconded or 
absented himself from such service, shall on conviction pay a line not 
exceeding £25 Sterling, or, in default, imprisonment up to six montlis,. 
with or without hard labour, and, if licensed under this Act, to forfeiture 
of license. 

19. — Penalty for not Exhibiting License, — If any licensed tout shall 
on demand at any time by any Magistrate, thistieo of the Peace, constable 
or ofiicef of the law, n'fnso to produce or to show bis license, he shall,, 
on conviction, be liable to a fine of Five Pounds Sterling or to be im- 
prisoned for any term not exceeding three month'*’. 

20. — Act not to be bar of oDier Remedies, — ThivS Act slmll not exempt 
any person from any action, suit, or other proceeding whieli might, but 
for the provisions of this Act, be brought against him. 

21. — Exemption of Persons in Sendee of Crot/;n.“Notliing in this 
Act shall apply to any person wdio as regards any of the matters referred 
to in this Act, is engaged solely by and in the immediate service of His* 
Majesty’s Imperial or Colonial Government. 


Act No. 1, 1908. 

^*To Amend the Touts Act 1901 P 

t, — Interpretation of Terms * — In this Act-— 

(a) The words ^^almr affenf^ shall mean apd include any per- 
son who engages, procures, solii?its^ or reciiiits 


under a ‘‘Specif lioonae/' 
Act, for services to be 


under the prov|gioiis of 
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’ (&) The word ^^servani/^ or ^^runner^' shall mean and' 

include any person touting, procuring, seeking or soliciting' 
or recruiting Natives for any labour agent. 

2. — Repeal, — Section C of tlie Touts Act, No. 46, 1901, is hereby 
repealed. 

3. — Proliibiiion of Toating for Service Outside Naial. — No person 
shall except under the provisions of tliis Act 

(a) Tout for or recruit or engage a Native for any services to 
be performed outside this Colony; 

(b) Take out of this Colony or directly or indirectly induce a 
Native to leave tliis Colony for the purpose of performing 
any service outside the Colony. 

This section shall not apply to a pei’son taking out of the Colony a 
Native, who is actually in liis service at the time, for the purpose of per- 
foirming domestic or farm ivork out of the Colony for such person, the 
071US proband whereof shrdl he on such person. 

4. — Special License , — Any labour agent who may desire to tout for 
and engage Natives for services to be pe^rformed outside tins Colony may, 
upon application to the Minister for Native Affairs, obtain a ^^special 
license.^’ The granting or refusing of such license shall be in the sole 
discretion of the Minister. 

5. — Requisite Age of Native , — No Native shall be touted for, engaged 
or recruited who is not of an age to subject him to the payment of the 
Poll Tax or Hut Tax.* 

6. — Scope of License. — No license under this Act sliall be granted 
except in reference to Native Locations, Native and Mission Peserves, and 
•unalienated Crown Lands: Provided that a license may ho granted for 
Tecniiting on a private farm if the owner in writing signifies his consent 
thereto. 

7. — License Subject to Regulations. — A license issued by the Minister 
for Native Affairs under this Act shall be endorsed ^Special License,'^’ 
aoid shall be subject to such rules and regulations as may hereafter be 
provided under the authority of this Act. 

9. — Charge — License not Transferable, — ‘The charge for every 
^^Special License’’ shall be Fifty Pounds (£50) for each year or portion 
of a year ending 31st December. Such license, which slmll not be trans- 
ferable, shall enable the holder to engage, procure, solicit, or recruit 
Natives in all the places mentioned in Clause 6 hereof, but not elsewhere. 

Residents, in Natal only Eligible for License , — No person shall 
be eligible for, a license as a labour agent or tout or servant or runner 
niile^s be be a bom fide resident in Natal. 
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10. — License for Servants, etc . — any such labour agent or person 
shall desire to engage fqr the conduct of his business other persons as ser- 
vants, touts or runners, he may obtain from any Magistrate in the area 
or areas covered by the ^‘Special License^^ held by him, a license for sucii 
servant, tout or runner. Por every such license there shall be paxable a 
registration fee of Three Pounds (£3) per annum, and it shall ))e a con- 
dition of the licensing of such servant, tout or runner, that he shall wear 
a conspicuous badge on his arm at all times when engaged in such duties, 
and such badge shall have stamped thereon the initials of the employer. 
Every such servant, tout or runner, shall be confined in bis o]>erations to 
the area covered by the license issued to his employer. Should such ser- 
vant, tout or nmner be other than a Native, he shall be exempted from 
the necessity of wearing a badge. 

11. — Conditions of License and Security . — The Minister may in his 
sole and absolute discretion impose such conditions and restrictions as be 
may think fit ])efore granting a license, and no Biicli license shall be given 
unless the applicant sliall first enter into a bond with two approved 
Biiirieties in Iho sum of One Hundred Pounds (£100) each, and the appli- 
cant hiinself in One Hundred Pounds (£100) for ihe proper fulfilment of 
the conditions of his license and for the performance by his servants, 
touts, or runuers of all obligations and conditions of such their service 
and for any pcmalty inflicted on them or any of (hem hu* the breach of 
Rich conditions. Ilie Minister may at any time revoke and cancel any 
^^Speeial Liijense^^; and notice in writing under his hand to tliat effect 
-shall be final and conclusive. 

12. — Eeyisiraiion of Contract of \aliv(>s Erorured^ for Service Out- 

side Colony. — N<5 Native recruited under this Act shall be taken out of 
the Colony unless he shall liave first gone before the Magistrate of his 
district and had registered the terms of the hiring contract and given 
the number of the identification pass of the Native, and sueli contract 
shall provide that the Natives shall receive month by month the wages 
‘earned by them without any deduction for advances made to such Natives 
by the said labour agent or otherwise: Provided always that in respect 
of any hona-fide cash advances made by the said agent to any such Natives 
provision may be made by which the repayment of such advances with 
interest not exceeding threepehee in the £ ]ier mensem or 15 per cent, per 
annum may be made by monthly instalments from the wages earned by 
such Natives. " 

13. — Certain Contracts Illegal.-^ Any conivSict by which a labour 
agent or other person takes servants otit of the Colony and supplies such 
^Tvants to employers of labour in any pl|ice outside the Colony at a 
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greater amount of wages than those agreed to be paid by such labour agent 
shall be and is hereby declared to be illegal. 

14. — Coniraventions , — Every person found guilty of a contravention, 
of this Act, or of the regulations made thereunder, or of any conditions* 
applicable to a special or other license, shall be liable, on conviction before 
a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding One Hundred Pounds (£100), or, in 
default of payment thereof, to imprisonment not exceeding six niontli.s 
witJi or without hard labour. 

Any offence committed under this Act shall be cognisable by the 
Magistrate in w^hose Division the offender may at any time be found. 

15. — Consirnetwn of Acts . — This Act and the Touts Act, 1901, shall 
be read and construed togetlier as one Act. 


[Dated 20th Jon., 1908. 
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Okmpimr X» 

INDIAN LABOUR LAWS. 

[Laws.— Law 25, 1891 ; Act 1, 1900 ; Act 8, 1901 ; Act 39, 1905.] 

There is a large body of Laws dealing with Indian labour and its 
Bmportation into Natal,, but the four Laws above noted are tl^e only ones 
which 1 have considered of sutlieient general interest to farmers to deal 
with here. The first 01 these (Law 25, 1891) deals with the treatment 
of immigrants, and prescribes punishment for iiiiseonduct. Act 1 of 1900 
vempowers to the Protector to cause an immigrant who has come to lay 
complaint to he .taken back to his employer, and prescribes punishment 
^for refusal to obey the Protector’s orders in this regard. Act No. 39 of 
1905 deals with the employment of unlicensed Indian immigrants; and 
Act No. 8 of 1901 extends certain Laws and Acts relating to Indian 
^immigrants to Zululand. 

Law No. 25 , 1891 . 

« 

* Amend and Consolidate the Laws relating to the Introduction of 

Indian Immigrants into the Colony of I\atal, and to the Regulation 

and Qovernrnent of such Indian Immigrants'^ 

.{Amended by Act No, 17 of 1S95, Act No, ^27 of 1895, Act No, 21 of 
1897, and Act No, 1 of 1900,) 

2, — Appointment of Protector of Indian Immigrants, — ^Thc Governor 
may from time to time appoint some fit and proper person to be Pro- 
tector of Indian Immigrants, also an Assisstant Protector, and may also 
; appoint a Deputy Protector. 

10. — Engagement to he Entered into by Immigrant in India, — Every 
Indian immigrant leaving India to come to Natal for hire shall, before 
leaving India, either be engaged to an employer named in his contract 
or shall be taken as boiind to serve any employer to whom he shall be 
allotted by the Protector on his arrival. 

11. — Period of Service, j^riod of service shall in each case be 
for five years. 

24. — Days and Hours of Every such Indian iinn^^ 

whose services shall be so assigimd ^r tramferyed, in t&e absence ol 
; press agrteinent to the contrary, shallJse botind io 
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Ao whom his services may have been assigned for nine hours of each day, 
Sundays, Good Friday, Christmas Day and Kew Year’s Day only excepted. 

25 . — Immunity of Field Labourers from Work on Sundays save in 
Cases of Necessity . — ^No Indian immigrant engaged for lield labour shall 
be compelled to perform any work on any Sunday or holiday save only 
such as shall be of immediate necessity for the care and feeding of 
animals, cleanliness of yards, stables, buildings, etc., etc., and other work 
indispensable for the preservation of the property of his employer. Such 
"work shall not be of niore than two hours’ duration nor be continued 
after the hour of eight in the morning. 

30. — Absence Without Leave: Liability of Arrest . — It shall be lawful 
for every person entitled to the services of any Indian immigrant, or for 
any servant of such person, or for any constable, to apprehend without 
a warrant such immigrant being found at a distance of more than one 
mile from the residence of the person in respect to whom his services 
shall be due without a written ticket of leave signed by the master or 
rsome person duly authorised by him, and to cause such immigrant to be 
taken back to such residence: Provided that every Indian immigrant shall 
be free from such arrest if, when so found, he shall be on his way to 
Judge any complaint before the Protector of Indian Immigrants or Magis- 
trate of the Division wherein his place of service is situated. 

31. — Immigrant may be Stopped and Hequired to Produce Certificate 
of Discharge or Pass, and in Default brought before the Magistrate . — It 
shall be lawful for the Protector o{ Indian Immigrants, or Magistrate, 
Justice of the Peace, or Police Constable, to stop any Indian immigrant 
whenever he may find him, and also for the owner or occupier or his 
•servant to stop any such immigrant, and if such immigrant shall fail to 
produce liis certificate of discharge, or a pass signed by his master or 
seme person authorised by him, save in exceptional cases, as provided in 
^Section 30, to take such immigrant forthwith before the nearest Magis- 
trate, who shall at once imiuire into the case. Unless such immigrant 
^hali satisfy the Magistrate that he has obtained his discharge, or is 
absent from his master’s estate with leave, in writing. Penalty for first 

, ^offence fine not exceeding Ten Shillings or seven days’ imprisonment, 
■with hard labour, for second offence imprisonment not exceeding four- 
teen days, ’with hard labour, and for subsequent offences imprisonment, 
^ hard labaur, not exceeding thirty days. 

Thu Magistrate who convicts shall inform the master or employer 
^ so convicted of the conviction, and on expiration of im- 

; |jrisoiJinent shall retiirii the immigrant to his master or employer. 

; 'B4,^JmUfiaiie Absence.— immigrant duung ab ence from 

bodily infirmity shall hv. supplied by his 
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employer with food, phelter, and medicine, but shall be liable to deduc- 
tion of fourpenee a day from his wages. 

35. — Punishment for Absence Without Leave, Neglect of WorJc, or' 
Disobedience . — Any Indian immigrant who being in good health and able 
to w^ork shall absent from muster or roll call without leave, or who shall 
neglect to perform any work which his employer or person duly authorise dt^ 
by him may reasonably order him to perform, or who shall, without just 
cause, wilfully disobey the orders of his employer, shall be deemed guilty 
of misconduct, and shall be punishable by the Magistrate of the Division 
wherein his place of service is situated by imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for any period of seven days for the first offence, for four- 
teen days for second offence, for thirty da\s for subsequent offence, with 
spare diet if the Magistrate shall so adjudge. 

36. — Punishment for Gross Insolence, Fraud, or Damage to Em- 
ployer's Property . — Any Indian immigrant wiio shall be grossly insolent 
to his employer, or who shall practise any fraud or deception in the per- 
formance of any w’ork which he is bound to perform, or who by negli- 
gence or other improper conduct lose, throw away, or damage the pro- 
perty of his emplo)^er, sliall be punishable by the Magistrate by a fine 
not exceeding Five Pounds, or by iniprisonnient, witli hard labour, up to 
thirty days. 

37. — Punishment for Second Offence, or for Careless Use of Fire,. 
Cruelty to Stack, etc . — Any Indian immigrant who may be found guilty 
a second time of any offoiu^e sjiecified in the foregoing section, or wdio 
shall endanger the property of his employer by the careles;s use of fire 
or who shall w'ilfully maim, wound, or cruelly ill-use any live stock or 
cattle, or who sliall by negligence suffer any stock to be maimed or 
w-ounded, shall be punished on conviction liefore a Magistrate with hard 
labour up to three months and spare diet: Provided that this, does not 
debar a prosecution in the Hupreme or Circuit Court under the Common 
Law of the Colony. 

38. — Immigrants found on Premises without a Pass . — Any persom 
on whose premises any assigned immigrant may he found without a pass 
may send information to the Protector, Deputy Protector, or nearest 
Magistrate or Resident Magistrate, who shall have such Indian arrested 
and brought before him to be dealt wdth according to the provisions of 
this Law. 

56 . — Immigrants Shewing UnwUUngneii^tQ go to Mospilal^M an 
indentured Indian immigrant who is affeetw with any venereal disease^ 
shall not willingly go to hospital, he may be arrested and W 

ciuetody, and taken before the Magistrate of the as 

possible^ 'V 
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59. — Exemption cf InunigranU from Debts, etc. — No Indian immi- 
grant sliall be at any time liable to any action at law for the recovery of 
debt during the time of indenture, and no Indian immigrant wliilst under 
indenture shall be liable to imprisonment for debt, nor can any creditor 
lawfully attach wages, or levy on goods during the continuance of such 
indenture, any Law to the contrary notwithstanding. 

815. — Punishment for Adultery, Seduction or Abduction. — Any Indian 
immigrant who shall commit adultery witli the wife of any immigrant, 
married under this Law, or who shall cohabit with any unmarried Indian 
immigrant girl under 13 j^ears of age, or who shall entice or abduct her 
from the custody of licr parents or lawful guardians, shall upon convic- 
tion he lialde to a fine not exceeding £10, or imprisonment up to 30 days, 
or to fine and imprisonment. 

8t. — Punishment for Offences by Wife or Unmarried Girl. — It shall 
be lawful for the Magistrate to order and adjudge a wife so committing 
advilterv. or an unmarried girl under 13 years of age so cohabiting or 
eloping without the consent of her parents or guardians, to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for any period not exceeding 30 days. 

1)0. — Immigrants not to Leave Colony without License. — It shall 
not Ik> lawful for any Indian immigrant introduced into the Colony at 
expense of the Indian Trust Board to depart from the Colony without a 
license in writing signed by tlie Protector of Immigrants. 

94. — f*uuishm(ini for Employer s Neglect. — Every employer who shall 
neglect to sujiply jiroper medicine or nourishment to an}' immigrant when 
Bick, or who shall ill-treat any immigrant or fail or neglect to sn])p]y him 
with food or pay liis wages sliall on conviction be fined £10 Sterling for 
every offeriee, or in default may be imprisoned for 30 days. 

95. — Punishment for ObsirvcHng Protector. — Every person who shall 
obstruct the Protector of Indian Immigrants or other person duly author- 
isied, shall wilfully do any net to prevent or obstruct an inspection of the 
state and condition of any Indian immigrant, shall lie liable to a fine of 
£10 and imprisonment up to 30 days. 

9?. — Harbouring Indian Immigrants. — If any ])erson shall harbour 
or receive into his employment any Indian immigrant to whose service 
any other person may be entitled, such person shall, upon conviction, 
forfeit the sum of £10, or be liable to imprisonment for a term not ex- 
4^^eedmg three months.’’* 

9H.~PenaUi€s for Ilnrbonringi ** — Any person who shall harbour or 
receive into his employ Indian immigrant, male or female, whose in- 
denture has not expired, or who may have been assigned to any other 

■ ' . ■ . ■ - o- 

' * See Act No, 3, \qoyyposL 

H^irbouring” aoplies to a person allowing an immigrant to live on the pre^ 
jnlsesi though not employtng him. • Roberts, Protector of Immigrants, 6 N.L.R. 37. 
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person, shall be liable to the penalties in Section 97, unless such immi- 
grant shall have been duly assigned to such person by the Protector of 
Indian Immigrants. That half the penalty of £10 he awarded the in- 
former ; and that nothing in this clause shall apply to any Indian, male or 
female, who has a proper pass, the period of leave in which is then 
unexpiied. 

Section 100, — Punishment for ^ending or Taking Immigrants out of 
the Colony, r/r.— Any person who shall send or take out of the Colony, 
or endeavour to send or take out of tlie Colony, or induce to leave the 
Colony, or harbour or recei\e with the intention of taking out of the 
Colony, any Indian immigrant whose name shall appear in the register, 
and who shall not have obtained a license from the Indian Immigration 
Tnist Board to depart from ilie Colony, sliall upon conviction, pay the 
sum of £20 for each and every such Indian, and m default, may be im- 
prisoned, with or without hard labour, tor any term not exceeding three 
months. 

101. — Punhhnunt for Large Xnmher of Immigrants Absenting 
Themselves to make Complaints. — ^\Vhen all or a large number of Indian 
immigrants shall absent themselves from their employment witluait leave, 
for the purpose or pretence of making any eomi)lnint against their em- 
ployer, such Indians, or any number of them, shall bo liable to be brought 
before any Court, and on conviction pnirshed by fine not exceeding £2, 
or to imprisonment not exceeding two months, with or without hard 
labour, whether such complaint shall not be adjudged to be groundless or 
frivolous, and notwithstanding that such complaint may be successful. 

102. — Punishment for False Pretences as to Completion of 
dence, etc. — Any Indian immigrant who shall falsely and fraudulently 
pretend that he has completed a residence of ten years in the Colony, or 
who shall use as his own any certificate of residence or discharge belong- 
ing to any other immigrant, or who shall lend or pledge same, or wil-. 
fully counterfeit or alter any such certificate, shall, on conviction before 
any Court, be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for terms not ex- 
ceeding three calendar months. 

103. — Cleanliness of Dwelling Places. — Any Indian immigrant who 

shall keep his dwcning-houjse or premises in such a condition as to be a 
nuisance, and injurious to health, shall he liable to a fine not exceeding 
£S, or imprisonment, with or without hard labour, not exceeding one 
month. - ' 

104. — Prosecuimis for ffarbtmring.-^A)l prosecutions for harbour- 
ing Indian immigrants shall be made at the instance of the emplbye^ 
<>ntitle(i,to the sertice of such immigrant 
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106. — Certificates of Discharge. — Every immigrant who may have 
•completed, or who may hereafter complete, the term of service under in- 
denture, for which he was indentured on leaving India for this Colony, or 
whose indenture may have been or may hereafter be duly cancelled, shall 
he entitled to demand and receive from the Protector of Indian Immi- 
grants, free of charge, a certificate of discharge from service, and the 
jK)S8e8sion of such certificate shall release such immigrant from further 
service in this Colony under indenture. This does not apply to Indiana 
introduced under indenture in pursuance of Act 17, 1895. 

109. — When Immigrants come under Master and Servants Law , — 
(Upon expiration of first five years after introduction into this Colony, 
•every Indian immigrant who shall have served under contract of service 
shall be at liberty to hire and dispose of his services, and the Law for 
masters and servants shall apply to such Indians and their employers, 
save such Indians who shall elect to be re-indentured. This does not 
apply to Indians introduced in terms of Act 17, 1895. 

118. — What persons are included in ihe operation of this Law, — The 
•words ‘‘‘Indian immigrant’’ shall mean and include all Indians introduced 
from India to Natal under the laws regulating such introduction, and 
those descendants of such Indians who may be resident in Natal. From 
the operation of this Law are excluded those persons wlio are usually 
described in tJiis Colony as ‘^Asiatics,” “Arabs,” or “Arab traders,” being 
persons who have not been introduced into this Colony under the Laws 
providing for the introduction of emigrants from India to Natal. 


Act No. 1, 1900. 

2, — Protector may cause Immigrant who has come to lay Complaint 
to he taken back to his Emplotjer, — It shall be lawful for the Protector, 
•nr in his absence the Assistant Protector, or any Magistrate, to cause 
.any Indian immigrant who shall have made his complaint as provided 
in Section 30 of Law 2.5 of 1891 to be taken back to his employer by 
m^senger, and the cost of such messenger shall in the first in- 
^W;ance be paid by the employer, and shall be borne by the em- 
ployer unless the Protector or Magistrate shall be of opinion that 
the complaint made was frivolous and unfounded, or otherwise 
'that the Indian immigrant was not justified in leaving his employer’s 
premises without permission, and shall then so inform the employer, in 
f ease Ihe employer is hereby authroised to deduct from the wages 

the Xnd^ the cost incurred in providing for his safe 

to his employer ah provided in Section 30 of Law 2!) of 1891; and 
shall be liable in such case to be punished 
in 'Section 35 of 'Law 25 of 1891. 
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3 . — Immigrant Declining .to Return, guilty of Offence * — Should any 
Indian immigrant decline to return to his employer when so directed, asr 
provided in the preceding section, he shall he deemed guilty of con- 
travening Section 31 of Law 25 of 1801, and shall he dealt with accord- 
ingly, and every subsequent refusal shall render him liable to further 
punishment under the same section. 


Act No. 8, 1901. 


orinid Hie Law and Acts Relating to Indian Immigration to the 
Province of Zvlvland.** 

1. — The Law and Acts eiuimerated in the Schedule to this Act shall 
extend to, and bo of force in, the Province of Zululand, subject to the 
provisions of Section 7 of Act No. 17 of 1898.* 

[Tlie following are the Law and Acts enumerated in the Schediile 
above referred to: — Law No. 25, 1891; Act No. 36, 1894; Act No. 37, 
1894 ; Act No. 17, 1895 ; Act No. 34, 1895; Act No. 7, 1896; Act No. 14,. 
1897; Act No. 28, 1897; Act No. 19, 1898; Ad No. 21, 1898; and Act 
No. 1, 1900,] 


Act No. 39, 1905. 


^v7’o amend Act No, 17, 1895, entUulcd Act *To amend the Indian 
Immigration Law of 1891,’’’ 

2. — Employment of Unlicensed Indian Immigrants , — No person shall 
employ, whether as a servant or as an emplo5^ee in any other capacit,y,. 
any Indian Imraigi*ant who is required by Act No. 17, 1895, or by Act 
No. 2, 1903, to take out an annual pass or license to remain in the Colony, 
unless such Indian shall first produce to him the pass or license then 
current, nor shall he retain such Indian as an employee in any year* 
tltercaf ter unless such pass or license shall have been taken out before 
the 15th day of July in each year. 


*Act apply certain "of the Lawn of the Colony oi Natal to the Province of 
Zululand, and to amend and declare oc^athietiou of the La we heretofore in 
force in the said Ppovinc?e.^V Becticgi 7 providee Mtat notMng contain# any 
the Tjawe or Acts which are hy thi* Act (IT of 1698) extend# to ZuWland ejiali; ■ 
be deemed to have the effect # #te#ing the- the Supreme 

of Natal' to Ztdtdand uBtil a special A^ i<nr :$liat mtpo^ has #en 
Pai^iament, 
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3. — Penalty . — Any person contravening tiiis A(;t sliall be liable, for 
-every month or part of a month in which he shall have unlawfully em- 
ployed an Indian Immigrant, to a fine not exceeding Five PonjuL (£5) 
Sterling. 

4. — Contracts in Contravention, of this Act Invalid . — No person shall 
have the right to enforce at Law any contract of service made or (•( n- 
tiiiued in disregard to this Act, or to charge the Indian so employed v/iih 
any offence under the Law relating to masters and servants. 

5. — Payment of Fee hy Employer . — An employer may himself pay 
the fee duo for a pass or license under Act No. 17, 1895, or under Act 
No. 2, 1903, for an Indian immigrant emplo 3 'ed by him, «and may deduct 
the amount so paid from (lie wages of the Indian. 

I Doted 2nd Dec., W05. 
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Ohafiior Xi. 

KATIVES— Ml S(’ELLA?fEOrS MATTEHS. 


[Laws, Etc. — AV///77* .* Rc^ulalion.s uiulrr Act 5, i8c)R Loans io> 

N'a fives : Act 41, 1908. ! 


The rc-gulntion of Native lieer-dnuks aiul gatherings is provided for 
by Iiules framed under Act No. 5 of 18i)S. Act No. 41 of 1908 d(‘als 
wdth claims against Natives for interest, under which we find, infer alia, 
that, UTili‘ss tlierc is an instrument in writing, claims for interest are 
irrei overahle in a Court of Law; that doenments must be signed by a 
Magistrate or Justice of the Feaie; and tliat not more tlian 15 per cent, 
j.'cr annum is recoverable by Law in the way of interest. Reference 
should also bo made to the note at the end of this chapter in regard to 
liquid documents of debt. 


i .—NAT] V K HATH i: h INC S. 


Native Beeu Duinkh akd (lATfrEuiNus. 


Rules' fnnncd v infer Section 2,. Act ISo. -7., 1S9S, 

{Pnhlished under Government N of ice A5>. 22, .1902,) 

'\,^rrolnhifed Beer Drinls.—Tho two following forms of beer drink- 
ing assimihlies are proiiihitod : — 

((/) M'here ‘TJtywahf* (Kafir bet‘r) is retailed at so much per 
measure, 

(h) ‘Where tlc' ass^mibly for drinking Utvwala is commonly 
known as ^’Itiniiti'’ or tea meeting, and where, on payment 
of a ])rescrihed fee for admission, TJtywala is supplied free 
of any further charge. 

2 . — Interpretation of ^^Pnhlic Beer Drinks ,'"' — ^Tlie two followin'g 
forms of beer-drinking assemblies are declared to be public: — 

(а) Where an assembly at which Ktywala or I jiki is supplied 
l)y the host given ip celelmitc a mariiagc, the ‘TTmgonqo/’ 
^TJkomulisa,^-^ ‘'icainha’^ bctlirothals and other occasions of 
a like nature at which the Native public make it a practise 
and are allowed by cmstoin to attend. 

(б) Where an assembly is held to entertain by tho supply of 

siich beverages Natives who have assisted and done work 
for the host in connection with ploughing, hoeing, etc.^ 
hut and kraal building, and the like. 
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3. — Family Brew Private. — The faiTiily hrew^ to which if any other 
persons but members and near relatives of the; family are present, they 
are there by the ix^rsoual invitation of the host or giver of beer, shall 
be regarded as a private beer-drinking assembly. 

4. — Sections of Different Tribes not to be Invited. — Ihiblic and 
private beer-drinking assemblies shall not he made the o(‘casion of in- 
viting or giving an o]>portunity for the gathering of people of diirereiit 
tribes or sections of tribes between whom old animosities are likely to 
be aroused by the cxeitenient which beer^drinking creates. 

T). — Host Responsible for Good Order. — 'IMjc host or giver of beer,, 
whether chief, headman, kraal head, or other person, shall be held re- 
sponsible for the good eonduct and order of his guests and visitors, and 
such others as may partake of tlie beer. 

G. — Approval of Kraal Head Necissary. — Xo inmate of a kraal may 
be the giver of beer, exeei)t wdtli the approval of the kraal head, or in 
his absence, his represent al ive, who will, on giv'ing his approval, bo so 
held res])onsiblo, 

7. — Sundifif Prohibifion. — Xo public boor drinking }>aitv shall be 
held on a Sunday or puldif- holiday. 

8. — Beer not to he Snpplird io 1 nl(».ricale(l Person. — Any ]un*son wdio 
supplies beer to a ]jorson already inebriated or excitc'd from ibo eiTects 
of drinking beer at tln^ saino or other kraals on the same day, or who 
shall turn out or allow io dej^art from his kraal without a responsible 
coiiipanion or protection, any person wdio is under the intluence of beer 
and unable to take (‘are of himself, and should such person sutler injury 
in coiiseijiiem e thereof, shall be guilty of an otreiiee. 

I, ). — Females Debarred. — The attendance and partiidpation in public 
beer-drinking jjarties (wedding parties alone exi opted) of all females 
otlier than the hostess and of hoys, “Abafana," is proliil)iied. 

10. — Guests ntusl Leave at Sunset. — AW guests or visitors wdio attend 
a hoer-drinking party Jiiust leave at swiset, and it shall be the duty of 
the kraal head, or, in his absence, his representative, to order them so 
to leave. Any person negleeting or refusing* to leave w-hen ordered io 
do so by such kraal head, etc., shall he guilty of an oilence. 

II. — Allowing Females* to Attend, an Offence. — Any kraal head or 
other person w*ho shall allow any female or females from any otluir kraal 
or kraals to attend at or participate in any beer-drinking party at his 
kraal shall be guilty of an olleiice. 

12. — Respect of Elders Enjoined. — Young men w’bo at a beer drink- 
party shall fail or neglect to recognise and to respect the superior posi- 
tion and rank of their elders, or the men ’present, shall be guilty of an 
offence. 
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Any young man who shall sit down to drink beer in the company 
of the men (amadoda) unless specially invited so to do by the principal 
man of the hut, with the approval of the other men present, shall be 
guilty of an offence. 

13. — Insulting Language an Offence. — Any Xative who shall in the 
course of a beer-drinking gathering make such insulting gestures or use 
such language as is calculated to or intended to provoke a breach of the 
peace shall be guilty of a contravention of these rules. 

Any infringement of the provisions of this rule must be at once 
checked by the kraal head, and the olfender or offenders reported to the 
nearest police station or office. 

14. — Chiefs must be Notified by Kraal Heads. — Kraal heads shall 
notify to the chief, if residing in the same Division, or if not, then to 
the district headmen representing the chief, tlieir intcniion to hold a 
public beer-drinking or other festive gathering wlieie beer is given. 

IT). — And by District Headmen. — District headmen shall notify to 
their chief, if he resides within a r(‘asonable distance, any such inten- 
tion on their part, otherwise to the Magistrate. 

IG. — Chiefs must Notify Magistrates. — Chiefs shall give due notice 
to th(^ Magistrate of any intention to hold sucli a gathering at their own 
kraals, when it is expected that there may be a large number of guests 
and visitors. 

17.— Notice does not Affect Responmhility. — The noiiee to be given 
under these regulations by chiefs, district headmen, and kraal beads 
respectively shall in no sense be taken to reduce the lusponsibility attach- 
ing to the host or giver of the beer. 

IH. — Consent of Owner on J^rivale Lands Rrqnired. — Xo pnhlit- beer- 
drinking gathering shall be held on private lands occupied bya European 
landlord or tenant without his permission. 

19. — Definition's. — ^Tvraal Ilead^^ denotes the head of a family, and 
ihe possessor of the kraal or kraals containing such family, either in his 
own right or liy the right of guardianship. The term “kraal head’’ shall 
also include tlie heads of families living on mission stations or private 
lands, wdiether living in kraals or separate dwellings. 

The word “kraal” denotes the domestic establi-shnient and ordinary 
place of residence of Natives. It is subject to and under the control of 
a “kraal head,” and may consist of one or more houses. 

For the purposes of these regulations individual dwellings occupied 
by Natives on Mission Stations, or private lands, or elsewhere, are to be 
deemed kraals. 

The word “inmates,” when used in connection with a kraal, denotes 
the persons usually residing therein, and subject to the kraal head. 
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II.— LOANS TO NATIVES. 

Act No. 41, 

Regulale Claims against Natives for Interest N 

1. — ApplicAition of Act , — The provisions of this Aet sliall ai)ply to 
:any transaction whieli, whatever its form ma}- he, is subsiantially one <4* 
inonoy-lendin^. 

The word '^interesV as used in this Act (except in Section 3) in- 
•cludes any charges made in respect of a Joan. 

Advances of money by an emj)loyer to ]»e repaid by the labour of 
the Native to whom advances are made shall not 1)0 deemed to be a loan 
under the provisions of this Act. 

Any reference in this Jici to a loan or the like moans the money lent 
without any additions whatever. 

2. — Loans Irrrcorerable anJess Contract in Writing , — No judgment 
shall be given in any ('<nrrt of Law against a Native for the roevvery of 
.a loan made after the (*ommencement of this Act, or for intere-t on sucm 
loan, unless the conlra('t has boon reduced to writing in manner provid(?d 
by this Act. 

3. — Execution of ]\N/s, etc,, hjj Nathes , — Section 8 of Law No. 41- 
of 1887 is hereby repealed, without prejudice to its ojicration in regard 
to documents executed before the commencement of this Act. 

The following requirements shall be ob‘erv(‘d in the execution of 
•every promissory note or other document of d(d)t or any renewal therof 
made by a Native : — 

The net sum borrowed, tlie rate of intiuvst, and any other 
charges, whether by way of commission or in any other 
manner, shall be separately stated, and the date of repay- 
ment shall also l)e specified in the body of the document; 

Before the docunient is signed by ihe Native t ere shall he 
endorsed thereon a statement signed hy the hmdm- that 
the aetual sum lent and the other partieu-ars (ontaimMl in 
the document are truly set forth ; 

The Native shall sign his name or make his mai-k in tlu‘ pre- 
sence of a Magistrate, or Justice of the Peace; 

The Magistrate or Justice of the Pv‘ace shall sign a certitieate 
^ upon the doeuinent that the Native signed his name or 

made his mark in such ollioer s presen(?e after tlie sanu‘ had 
been explained to him hy the said Magistrate or Justice of 
the Peace. But a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace shall 
in no case attest a document in which the rate of interest, 
together with other charges, exceeds the rate of 15 per 
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cent, per annum: Provided, however, that the usual charges 
for preparing and registering any mortgage or notarial bond 
may be charged over and above interest at the said rate. 

In the case of a bond or other document executed under a power 
of attorney, the requirements of this section shall be suffi- 
ciently complied with if they are observed in the execution 
of tlie power of attorney. 

It shall be the duty of the Magistrate or Justice of the Peace 
in every case to satisfy hitiaself that the document shows 
the real transaction between ilie parlies. If he has reason 
to ^doubt that such is the case, or if the transaction is 
illegal, lie shall not attest the document. 

4. — Interest Exceeding per cent, not llecoveralde. — It shall not 
be competent for any Court of Law to adjudge a Native to pay interest 
in excGvSs of .15 per cent, per annum upon any loan, but tins section shall 
not apply to a loan made before the 1st Sept(*ml)er, 1908. 

iT ). — Illcgnlitji of Agreements Carrying Higher Interest than per 
cent. — If • in any agreement made with a Native, wdietlier before a 
trate or Justice of the Peaee or not, interest i< agreed to be paid at a 
higher rate than 15 jier cent, per annum on a loan, the agrt'cniejit shall 
to that extent be illegal and void, notwithstanding the firovisions of Law- 
No. 6 of 1858, and any Native who shall have repaid the loan with 
interest in excess of the rate aforesaid, shall ho entitled to sue for and 
recover whatever has been jiaid beyond the amount of the loan and in- 
terest at sucli rate as, after inquiring into the circum.stances, the Court 
shall consider fair and reasonable; but no such suit shall be instituted 
more than two years after the payment has taivcii place, or in respect of 
any payment made before the ])romulgatioii of this Act. 

6. — Enquiries by Court. — When any Native is sued for tl>e recovery 
of a loan, or for the enforcement of an agreement or security in respect 
of a loan, it shall be the duty of the Court to make inquiries, and, if need 
be, to call any witnesses, in order to satisfy itself as to the actual amount 
of money lent, and the amount of interest or other charges in respect * 
thereof. 

7. — Negotiation of Promissory Notes, etc. — Every holder by assign- 
ment or otherwise of a promissory note or otlier document of debt exe- 
cuted by a Native shall be deemed to have taken the same, subject to tlie 
provisions of this Act, and without any other or greater rights against 
the Native than at the time when the document was executed belonged 
to the person in whose favour it was made. 

8. — Fraudulent Representations to Natives to be deemed Falsity. — 
If any person shall, by any false or misleading representation or promise, 
or by any concealment of material facts, fraudulently induce any Native^ 
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to agree to tlie terms on Avhich money is borrowed, or if tlie statement 
made by him as required by Section 3 is false in any material particular, or* 
if the document of deld misrepresents the actual transaction between the 
parties, he shall be guilty of the (Time of falsity, and shall not be entitled 
to recover the amount of money lent or interest thereon. 

Any Native who knowingly makes a false statement to a Magistrate 
or Justice of th<^ IVace regarding a do(.*unieiU of debt to be atti'sted by 
such Magistrate or dusti('e of the Peace under this Act, or regarding any 
matter connected with tin? loan referred to in sneb doenment, shall be 
guilty of the (Time of falsity. 

1 ). — Raie of Interest on Sales . — In any contract of sab^ to a Natire 
no higher rate of interest shall be chargeable or recoverable than eight 
per cent, per aimiini on the purehase price or on tlu‘ balance thereof 
\rJijch may at any time be outstanding. 

10 . — fnferest on Arrear Rents Illegal . — It shall not be law fiil for any 
landowner or lessor to charge any money by way of tine or interest in 
lespeet of the non-])aymem of any rent due by a Nativ(‘ to such land- 
owTuu' or lessor. 

[Dided I dill Xov.^ 1908. 
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Natives and Lkp'id DoruMKN'rs or Diinr. 

Contrails of Natives foiindcMl on liqnivl d xinncmt' i f d ‘hi ore d alt 
Avitb ill Section S of I.aw No. 1 J of ISSl (‘Mo amend ‘'rh(‘ Native Adminis- 
tration Law', 1S15'') : a iid as tbi'-' Law' is not inclrdcd in the present 
Abstract, the section in (pu‘stioii may inaMully I'c qiioti'd h(‘re. It roads 
as follows: — “Tliat no jndgincnt shall l)e given in any Court of Law' 
against any Native founded on a promissory note, bill of exeliange. or 
mortgage bond, or other liiptid document of debt.* unless such promis- 
sory note, bill of exxliange, mortgage bond, or other liquid document of 
debt, shall have endorsed theri‘on, or attached thereto^ a certiticatc signed 
by a Kesident Magistrate or a Justice of the Pea(?e, to the elf eel that tlu‘ 
Native sought to be charged thus signed his name or made his mark in 
the presence of a Kesident ^Magistrate or of a Justice of the Peace after 
the same has been explained to him by the said Kesident Magistrate or 
Justice of the Peacet,: Provided that this clause shall not extend to any 
document signed before the passing of this Law'.^’ 

*A certificate of sale and purchase of Crown Lands is not a “liquid document 
of debt ” wdthin the meaning of this Section. {Surveyor-General w I' mhhtgulu^ 14 
N.L.R. 24.) 

flf the explanation w^as made through an interpreter the certificate should state 
that it was done in the presence of the Magistrate or J.P. ( Francis \\ Unojelay. 

N.L.R.9.) 
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STATE AIL TO AGKJ CULTURE, A.\I) LAM) SETTLEMENT. 


[Laws. -Act 44, 1904 ; Act 27, 1907 ; Act 31, 1908 ; Act 27, 1907,] 


Act No. 44 of D04 is the loading Law providing for agricultural 
‘development. The salient features ot tliis Act are the constitution of a 
Land Board ; the purchase of lands In* Government for the ])urposcs ol; 
settlements, and the constitution of settlements; the formation of co- 
operative assotualions : and the provision of advances to settlers. 

Under Act No. 2o of IDIU i)ur(hasers of Grown lands are enabled, on 
certain terms, to suspend payment of tlio instalments of the purchase 
price. Particulars of the conditions under which this may be done will be 
found sot foith in Section 2 of the Act. 

.\ct No. 27 of DOT authorised the (Toation of a Land and Agricul- 
tural Loan Fund, f(;r the as.^istaiu'c of persons engaged in agri(*u1tural and 
pastoral •pursuits, d’his Fund is managed, under the Ad, by a Board of 
•Coininiseioners, who are empowered lo niake advances to farmers and 
landowners for the purposes of: (a) paying otl* e.xisting liabilities; (h) 
•effecting improvements, including water pumping and storing, irrigation, 
fencing, cleaning land for cultivation, planting of orchards, etc., farm 
buildings; and (c) for the purcJiase of live stock and plant. Tlie security 
rcffpiired is a first mortgage on the following classes of land not being 
within the limits of any borough or township, namely: — {a) Freehold 
land; (?>) (|uit-rent land; (c) land held under agreement of purchase* 
from the (h’own ; (rf) land held under lease from the Crown; and {(') 
land held under private lease provided tl>e landlord becomes a joint 
mortgagor. Except in certain cases the limit of advances that may be 
imade is three-fifths of the value of the land as determined by the Board. 
The rate of interest is to be fixed by the Governor, ^ There are two kinds 
of loans — one, foj* a limited period not exceding five years; and the other 
(known as an instalment loan) for a period not exceeding 35 years— 
Joans under this system are repayable by instalments. 

Act 31 of 1908 imposes a cession fee upon cessions of. unregistered 
drown leases. 
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Act No. 44, 190 E 

Short TitJp: ^^Tho Agrimiltural DevolopmeTit Act, 1901/’ 

Part J. — PrcJiminanj, 

W. — lulrrprvtoHon of Term>i . — In tins Act — 

^"IkeHide - nicaijs to have one's ordinary liahitation f)n and to Jive 
upon tl)o land not Jess tJian nine inonilis in eacli year. 
tnproramen means fences, lioiises, tarn] J)uildings, roads, 
dams, reservoirs, wells, milJy, wind-mills. |)enmin(‘nt irriga- 
tion eliarim*]', water pi])es, drains, dipping tanks, tlie im- 
provemrni of pasture, planting of tree^, inen as(> of value 
• efleeted t)y tlie n]>pli:‘ai ion of a]>])rov('d manuri's. and any 
<a]i(‘r W(»r]v> or things, wliich may iin'liuhi ploughing, tend- 
ing to improve the agricultural or pastoral valiu' of tlu' 
land, which may ])y order of the (Jovernor in (^mncil h' 
notilh'd in the Xalnl (Ut^'ornniriil n<i:rlh> as i>cing added to 
the above list 

^'('rtnrft Lftitfh'" means any unocM'upied lamU ])i*longing to ine 
(lovertiment of .Vatal, other tlnui sucli a< may he spe(dallv 
(^vempted fv(»in the o])(<*l*aiion of this Act hy order of the 
Oovernor in r'ouncil. 

'^'Prlvaio inciuis lands not belonging to oi* oc-cupied by 

ITis Afaj^'sty's Imperial or Colonial Co^ernment. 

^^TPfral Jjfinds'^ means lands outsid‘.‘ th(‘ limits of a Borough or 
Statutory Township or of any Township or A’illagc under 
anv Law or .\ct relating to such, or of any village or any 
group of houses wliich in the opinion of the Minister is of 
an nrhan and not of a rural eharnet(‘r. 

^''0 irnrP* moans the registered holder of land held under free- 
hold or (juit nmt tenure, or tlio purchaser ef (h’uwn Lauds 
to wdiich title 'nas not yet heou giveu. 

MinistrP'' means the Alinish'r imving eharg(‘ ol the De- 
partment entrusted with the administration of tins Act. 

*‘*’P:'opcr Officer^ means tlie olTu-or eharged with the porformaiiee 
of a particular duty. 

*‘^SeltleP' inrdudes a lessee of laud under this Aet, and his suc- 
cessors in title. 

**Holding^^ includes a lease or allotment. 

4 ^ — Application of Act * — This Aet sliall apply only to rural lands. 
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Sections 5 — 14 deal with the eoustitution of the Land Board. 

Sections 15 — 17 deal with regulations under the Act which the 
<CTOvernor is empowered to make. 

IB-^Lemes , — All leases issued under this Act shall be in such form 
.and shall contain such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
regulations, including, in particular, reservations or servitudes regarding 
roads, railways, telegraphs, minerals, forests, water, and other matters of 
public utility. 

19. — Mortgages, etc. — No settler, without the written permission of 
the Board, shall nu rtgage, charge, or otherwise encumber his holding, or 
•any interest therein, and any aitempted mortgage, charge, or encumbrance 
without such permission shall be null and void. 

20. — Security. — All debts owed by a settler to Government in connec- 
tion with this Act shall be a first charge upon liis holding. 

Sections 21 and 22 deal ivith the powers of the Land Board. 

23. — Death of Settler. — If a settler die, or be declared a lunatic, the 
conditions of his lease may be fulfilled by any member of bis farniW, or 
by any other person approved by the proper officer. If no sucli person is 
forthcoming, the holding shall revert to tlie Crown, compensation being 
paid for the improvements, if anv, to the represeniativo of the settler. 

24. — Fences. — The Fencing Law, 1887, shall )>e in force in eviuy 
settlement made under this Act, hut subject to any modilicaiions which 
may be jnade by the regulations .fer the jiurpose of adajiting it to the 
requirements of sncli settlements. 

26. — Age of Applicants. — No person shall be allowed to select lands 
under this Act who shall not be at least twenty-one years of age, but 
lands may be selected on behalf of a person between the age of seventeen 
and twenty-one years, provided that provision is made for the proper 
occupation of lands on his l)ehalf, and that security shall in such cases b;> 
required for tlie payments under any lease and for the fulfilment of its 
conditions. 

27. — Selection of Applicants. — The regulations under this Act may 
l>reBcribe any furtlicr or other conditions in regard to the selection of 
applicants or any requirements to be complied with by intending appli- 
cants, and may provide for the forfeiture of any rights by and for impos- 
ing liabilities upon persons who may make application or take up allot- 
ments in contravention or iii fraud of the regulations or of thivS Act. 

28. — Area.— No person already owning any rural land in Natal shall 
be allowed to acquire % lease or otherwise from the Crown any greater 
area of land than will, together with the land which he already owns, 
amount to the maximum area appointed by this Act for the classes of 
land so acquired. Grazing leases not being for a longer term than one 
year shall be excepted from this provision. 
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Part IL — Setlements on Privaie Lands, 

29. If any available lands are considered suitable for settlement, the 
Minister shall submit a plan of the proposed settlement, together with 
;aTi estimate of the cost, for approval by the Governor in Council. 

30. Upon the approval of such ])lan by the Governor in Council, the 
■Government shall have power to accfuire the lands included tlierein by 
agreement with the owner. 

31. The Board may, after any rovisi(m and final settlement of the 
plans of settlement, have the lands surveyed, sub-divided, and laid olT in 
-aliOtments, and may determine the values to be placed upon them and 
fi\ tlie rents to be charged. 

32. The Board shall, as soon as the lands are ready to be thrown 
'Open, advertise tlnnn for selection, and shall receive and decide upon 
applications for allotments. 

33. All lands to which this part of the Act applies shall be classed 
as under, and shall be divided into allotments as hereinafter provided 
for resjiective classes: — 

First class: Lands suitable for special farming. 

Second class: Lands suitable for iriixed farming. 

Third class; Lands suitable for pasture or (roe planting. 

34. Lands of the third class may be reserved for afforestation, or 
ihey may he surveyed into blocks not ex(*eeding 2,000 acTos each, to bo 
let on pastoral residential leases on tho'following terms: — 

Tlie leases shall be fur a term of thirty-1 hree years, with ibe 
right to cultivate. 

The lessee shall be required to make improvements to the value 
of three shillings per acre during the first six years, and io 
maintain tlie improvements throughout tlie term of die 
lease. 

The leases shall be tcrininable summarily for non-payment of 
the rent or for the non-fuliilmeiit of their conditions. 

An allottee shall be entitled, on satisfying the Board that lie lias 
beneficially occupied the block held by him for a period of fifi.een con- 
secutive years, to a grant in freehold of the block so occupied, ou such 
terms as to payment of purchase ])Tice as the Governor in Council may 
decide on the advice of the Land Bt ard.* 

35. At the expiry of the lease it may be renewed upon a revised 
rental, or the land may be resumed by the Government for tree-planting, 
or the land may be classed under the first class or second class, in which 
case the outgoing tenant shall have the right of selecting an allotment , 
in the class in which the land has been ranked; in either case the out- 
going tenant shall receive compensation for his improvements. 

• *This last, clause was added by Act No, 8 , i9:)7. 
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3G. Lands of the second class shall be divided into agricultural allot- 
ments of from SoO to 500 acres, and shall he offered on lease for ninety- 
nine years, upon such ierins and conditions as may bo determined by the 
Governor in Council. 

Tlic allotees shall he required to reside on their allotments 
during nine months in each year, and to effec t improvements in the first 
three years .to the e.vtent of five shillings per acre, and in the second 
three years to a further value of six shillings and eightpeii(*e per acre, 
and to maintain the improvements. 

The lands shall be liable to he resumed ))y the Crown for non-])ay- 
nn lit of rent, or for the non-fullilment of the ('onditions of oeeupation, 
and the lease of any land so resumed shall he sold hy public auction, and 
tlie upset ])rice shall ho the amount due to thi‘ (Jovei’uincnt, with ('osi of 
proceedings added tlicrcto; any balance above siicli amount, shall In* paid 
to the defaulting settler. 

The allottee shul! l)e entitled, on astisfying the Board tliat Im lias 
).)cncfi(‘ially oeenpied the block h(dd hy l)im for a period of tifieou con- 
secutive 3Tars, to a grant in freoliold of the block so occn])i<'d, on such 
terms as to payment ns tlic Governor in Council .may d(u*ide on \]\v advice 
of tl)v‘ Land Board.** 

31'. Lands of tlie tiivt class may ho divided into blocks for irrigation 
areas, small dairy, ])oultrv, or bet* farms, or tin' liken the cultivation of 
fruit, tobacco, fihn* jdants, essential oil ]dants, vegotabh's, or any elhcr 
agrieifltural ])rodu(ds of high market value. 

38. The allotments shall he appro.\imaiel\" upon tlie following scale: 

Blocks intended for irrigation shall be dividi'd into lots not 
to exceed GO acrcv^ each, save where tlie (juality of the soil 
reridei’s some extension advisable. 

Blocks not intended for irrigrdion shall lie dividial into lots not 
exceeding 250 acres. 

^Su(‘h lands may in tlie discretion of ihc Governmeut he grouped 
round ccutri‘S sot apart for factory or township purposes. 

39. Allotments of land of the first class shall be offered, on lease 
U])on ieiaus as to rout and otlierwisi' similar to those prescribed in respect 
to lands of the second class, save as is hereinafter specially provided. 

In the case of lands planted and duly maintained as fruit farms, the 
Board may remit the rent for a period not exceeding three years. 

40. The lessees shall in every case he required to reside on the land, 
and to make iinproTements to the value of ten shillings per acre in the 
first three years, and to the value of a further ten shillings in the next 
three years. 


♦•This last was added by Act No. 28, 1907. 
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11. Ihe Goveniinent may in llieir diserotinii reserve temporarily so 
fliiueh of the land round tlie factory or lownslii]) cent res ns may in their 
opinion be requisite for ‘^razing purposes, but tJiis shall not he made to 
give to anyone rights of commonage, and the laud may at any time io 
often^d l)y the (Jovernment in allotments for settlement. 

/^//7 111. — Crown Lands. 

42. Lr()\vii Lands coming within the ('.Uegorv of first or seeuiul class 
lands may be dealt with as providt'd in the case of ])rjv;it(‘ laiuL under 
J'art 11. t)f this Act. 

!*url IV. — Provisions for ProniotUiy the Success of SeJ Ueincnts. 

13. — Tramirmjs. — The Board may authorise liie me of tramways 
upon any roads between settlements e.suiblished ‘under tliis Act and the 
.neighbouring railway station.-^, towns, or ports. 

11. — Roads. — 4'he Ihjard may, out of the I’linds jdaeed at their ijis- 
jiosal as Uendnaftio’ inToided, make and maintain any local roads within 
a settlement, and ]nay mak(‘, const met, and maiatain, or autliorif^e the 
use of, Tratnways upon any sneh joails. 

13. — Water Supply. — The Board shall similarly hav(j power to make 
water furrows and to take and lead water for the purpose of a settlement 
from ajiy stream or river passing througli or Jiear it, and to regulate tlie 
flow and distribution thereof; and for that ])nr})ose they shall have the 
right to eateh and eolleet water and to eonsiruet dams, weirs, aiid other 
w'Oj’ks, at any part of siieli stream in or abovi^ Die settlement, to tunlose or 
fence in water or water works, and to convey water to aj}d over any land 
iiii the settlement by furrows, pipes, or otherwise, with all such other 
powers as may be necessary for securing a suflieienl suj>])ly of water. 

4(). — Riparian Owners. — Such powers sliall not be exercised so as to 
deprive any person who is at the time of the formation of the settlement, 
or at the time of the comnnuK^emeiit of any such w'orks, a riparian owner 
of the water necessary for domcvStic nse or for animal life, and, if the 
taking and using of any water shall injuriously affect any such riparian 
owner or any peron who has up to ihe time of the taking of the water had 
n right to use the same, such person shall be entitled to compensation in 
terms of this Act. 

47. — Advances for Improvements. — The Ihianl may, upon the ap- 
plication of any settler within the first three .years of lus occupation of 
an allotment, advance him an amount not exceeding two-thirds of the 
assessed value of any improvements w^hich may have been made by liim on 
3us land with the approval of the Board, and the amount of such advance 
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^hali be a charge upon the land, and shall be repaid, with interest at fou»r 
and a half per cent., by instalments to be added to the instalments other- 
wise payable by hiiii. 

4H. Advances for Stock', etc. — The Board may, upon the application 
of a .settler during tlie first year of his occupation, advance him an 
amount, not eveoeding Sixty Pounds Sterling, for the purchase of live 
stock, implements, seed, manuie, or food: Such advance shall bo a charge 
n])on tl}e land, and shall be J(‘payable, with interest at four and a half per 
(ent., in three equal annual instalments. 

41b fraud , — If any settler to Avliom an advance shall have been 
made as aforesaid shall apply the moneys to purposes other than tliose for 
wliicb they wore supplied, be shall lx? guilty of the crime of fraud. 

00. — — The Board shall have power, under regulations to be 
made as hereinbefore provided, to levy and get in sueh rates as may be 
tiecessaiT for tlie maiiifennnee and repair of roads, tramways, furrows, or 
any other works earri(‘d out for the public bcnefd of tlie settlement and 
fr,r all current charges and costs of the settlement. 

01. Such regulations may also determine the basis and mode of 
valuation for the purposes of the rates, and may make sucl) exemptions as 
may from time to time he considererl proper in tlie ])uh1ic interest of 
lauds held aud used for public pur]K)ses, or for purposes of a (diurch, pub- 
lic institute, school, or hospital, or for charitable institutions. 

Tlie Board jiiay also make sucli annual or sju'cial charges as may 
he fixed by the regulations for the supply aud use of water foi* domestic, 
industrial, and irrigation purposes respectively. 

5*1. The Board may also under such regulations fix and levy charges 
for the use of tramways and public conveyances other than roads. 

55. — for Pvblic Purposes. — Suitable sites shall he set apart for 
Schools aud for pu])lic purposes of a settlement. 

5G. — Factories. — The Board may, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, assist agriculturalists in the estaldishincnt of factories or the 
1iki> for the purpose of the manufacture of dairy or farming produce, such 
as butter, cheese, and tobacco, or the packing or preserving of fniit, or any 
otluw factories for the purpose of tlie bettor utilisation or marketing of 
mw produce. 

5T. — Co-operaiive Associations. — Xo selicine for any such undertak- 
ing shall be approved unless it is to be established and carried on by an 
assoc’ation in tlie nature of what is known as a co-operative association, or 
until the constitution and articles of sucli association have loeeu sumitted 
to tlie Board and approved by them. 

58. — The regulations under this 4^ct may prescribe the conditions- 
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necessary to be complied with before any association can receive the ap- 
proval of tlie Board, whetl'.er in respect of its formation, membership or 
liabilities, the distribution of profits, or any other matters whatsoever 
relative to its constitution, 

59. The assistance to he given by the Government shall be by way 
of a contribution towards the capital outlay, and such contributions shall 
])e made u])on such terms as to payment, repayment and otherwise as to 
the Boai'd sliall seem proper. 

GO. — 'Jlie Governor in (Council may at any time direct that the re- 
payment of any part (d* sucii contribution shall be remitted. 

Gl. AH sums so contributed shall be a first charge preferred to all 
others whatsoever ujjcn the lands leasotl to settlers who are members of 
the associrtion, and also upon the factory and its buildings and machinery 
if situated upon land not belonging to the Crou'n. 

G2. The (iovcriior may at any time, by ])roclamation, otTer bonuses 
for tlic e\])(.>rt of a})]>rovt*d agricultural products. Such bonuses shall be 
paid from moneys ])r(A ided for the jmrpose by Parliament. 

Pari — Loans and Advances. 

(Tliis Part empowers the Governor to borrow moneys not exceedijjg 
altogether One Million Sterling, and deals with financial matters generally 
in connection with this Act. The seetiojis in this Part are not of sufli- 
(ient general int(‘rest to Av.irrnnt their reproduction here.] 

\I)aicd lOfli Ayr/., lOOJf. 


Act N’o. 23, 1910. 

rnahiv Pnrrliasrr^ of Croirn Lauds to t^aspend Paifiuent of the Insia^- 
n}pnf» of the Purchase Price upon Sail able Terms/* 

1. — J liter prelaiion , — The words ^^piirchavser of Crown lands’’ and any 
like expression used in this Act moans the lawful holder, under certificate 
of sale or cession thereof, or lands sold by the Government under the 
system of deferred title and j>ayment of the price hy annual instalments. 
Keferenees to purchase or sale include an aihitiiient or other disposal of 
Crown lands under the said system. 

2. — Suspension of Instalments . — The Surveyor-General sliall, at any 
time after the payment of the first instalment, upon written application 
being made to him by a pureliaser of Crov/n lauds, grant to such appli- 
cant pennission to suspend payment of tlie annual instalments of the 
jmrehase price, subject to the following exceptions and conditions: — 

(a) Application must be made before an instalment shall have 
been in arrear for three months, otherwise the Surveyor- 
General may, if he thinks proper, refuse to allow the sus- 
pension. 
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a1)) Xo siu‘li ponnissiop sliall be granted unless the piir(‘has(»r 
satisfii's the Snrveyor-doneral that he has fulfilled the 
re(|iiireineni8 of his certificate of sale in regard to residence 
and oecn])ation of the land. 

(r) A pu]*elias(‘r shall not be entitled as of right to obtain such 
permissioji after proc-eedings at Law have bt‘cn commenced 
for enforcing any of the conditions of sale. 

(d) Every instahiumt so snsjiended shall carry interest at the 
rate of five ])er (‘ent. per annum from the day on which it 
hecame due, and th/‘ interest shall be payable to the 
Siirveyor-CJenera] y(‘a»’ly or half-ycairly, as may bo stated in 
the permission. 

(r) l!poii any failun? to pay inter(*st tht* ])erniission to sn>pcnd 
]>ayrnonts may he revoked, and tlicreupon the conditions of 
the certificate of sale in regard to the failure to pay instnl- 
nients shall at once hceonie enforceable as if no such per- 
mission Jiad been given. 

(/') In no case slial! the granting of pennisvsion to suspend in- 
stalments reli(‘V(‘ the jnuvliascr of any of the otlnn* (»l)jiga- 
tions iinj)osed !)y the c(‘rtifi( ah* of sah*, nor sliall In* have 
any elaim t(' receive registi'red tiilo to his land until he 
has ])aid all instalments ami iiitere^l and jia< in every re- 
spe(d (Mrried out the requirements of tlie ('orlificale of sale*. 

Should the Government remit the condition of oei*n]>a- 
tion for any period, the jiurchaser must, hefoK* rec(‘iving 
title, make up a further period of such occupation < qua] to 
that which lias been remiited. 

— K.viafinfj Agreements for SusiJemsioii, — Any arraugemeids mad * 
with the purehaser of Crown lands before the ])assing of this Act, nnd(*r 
whicli he has been allowed to suspend irayment of instalments, shall cou- 
tiniie in the same way and subject to the like conditions as if the permis- 
sion liad been given under this Act. 

4. — Interest on Arrears prior to Suf^^pensinn. — Tf a purchaser of 
Crown Lands allows any instalments to be in arrear and unpaid for more 
than three months without having obtained pormissipn for the siisjiension 
of payment, every such instalment shall carry int(*rest at the rate of six 
per cent, per annum from the date of such iii talmenl up to the lime 
when permission to suspend payment is granted, and such interest shall 
he payable to the Surveyor-General at the end of every six months, 
i.eginning from the date of the instalment. 

5. — Oornpliance with Conditiop^ of Sale . — Xo purchaser shall be en- 
titled to tender pa 3 micnt of any iiistaliiient or interest unless he produces 
the prefer proof of compliance with the conditions of sale, nor shall he 
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be in auy wa}' relieved Iroju any obligation or liability under the con- 
ditions of sale it ])aymcrit should iii any eas(‘ be aeeopted while such 
conditions remain unsatislied. Jii any case in which oecu])ation must be 
such as eoiistilutes a reasonably sulTicicnt iitibsation of the land^ having 
regard to its extent and eharairter, as well as to its situation and any 
natural circumstances ad'eeting its use. In the case of land held by a 
European, occupati<m by Indians or Natives shall not be deemed to be 
occupatioji within ihe meaning of the cerliiicate of sale. 


Jl.-l.OAX FUND. 


Act Xo. 27 , IhUL 

"'To aathorisv the (iovcrnmenl to Asais'l Tvrsons hAujogcd in Agricultural 
and Tnstoro/ Tar^iiils hg Loans, and to jipjioint a Board for the 
Manai/ennoit and A (tni Inistration of a Fund, created for that 
J^nrnos^\" 

t'^lmrf Tide: “'riio Laiul and Agricnltnral Loan Fiiml Arl, IIMIL" 

1. — I tiierpninl ion of I'eiins. — Ir. this Act, unless iinonsi-iitmt with 
the context: 

"Board" shall iiK'an the Boar«l of Loininissioncrs appointed 
under tlii< Act. 

"( 'nuinnssloner" shall nu'an cveiT ( \nnniissioner appointed 
under this .Act, 

"'(iorertfor" sli}dl mean the Govt'rnor with ilu' adxicc of tli(‘, 
Fxecniive (Vmncil. 

^'}danoger" sliall m(‘an of Loans appointed vindcr this 

A('t, or any person lawfully acting in smb ra])aciiy. 

"'[ nnnorahle grirpcrhf' shall mean all j)ropcrly regarded as such 
by law. 

^‘Treasnrt r' sliall mean the Treasurer of the Colony, or tlie per- 
son who is for the time being acting as sneh. 

"'Regulations'" shall mean any regulation made hy tlie Governor 
ill ai'cordanee with this Act. 

"'Presrrihed" moans as proserihed hv th(' rcgnlations. 

"I’he FutuV" shall mean the Land and Agricnltnral Loan Fund 
creat(‘d under this Act. 

2. — Estahlisliment of a Land and AgricuJlaral Loan Fund, — There 
shall be established in this Colony a Land and Agrumltural Loan Fund, 
administered and managed as hereinafter provided for promoting the 
omipation, cultivation, and improvement of the agricultural and pastoral 
Jands of tlxe Colony, subject to ihe provisions of this Act. 
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14 . — Advances: To Whom and for What. — Advaiiocs may be made 
by the oBard to farmers and landowners for all or any of the following 
purposes: — 

(a) To pay off existing liabilities. 

ip) To effect improvements, including: 

1. Water pumping, storing, irrigation. 

2. Fencing, 

3. For clearing land for ouliivaiion. 

4. Planting ol' orchards and such like. 

5. J"arm buildings. 

(c) For purchase of liv<‘ stock and plant. 

Provided, however, that no advances shall he made to any person 
who is a member of the Legislative Council, or T/jgislative Assembly, or 
Civil Service. 

15. — Securihf. — The Board shall make a<lvances only on the seemrity 
of a first mortgage on the following ( lasses of land not })eiiig within the 
limits of any Borough or Township:— 

((/) Freehold land. 

(b) Quit rent land. 

(c) Land ludd muler agreenumt of j urclia e from the Crown. 

(d) Land held under lease from the Crown. 

{e) Land held under private lease ]>rovid(‘(l the landlord becomes 
a joint mortgagor. 

16. — Limit of Advances. — Exeejd in so far as hereinafter provided 
the amount advanc^ed .shall in no (?a.'=c cxc(*e(] tlirec-flft bs of the value of 
the land as determined njion by the Board, and for the purpose? of arriv- 
ing at sucJi value, the Board may in its discretion acid the value of any 
immovable property already on the said land or iiitendc'cl to he erected 
thereon with the ])ro(XH'ds of the loan applied for: Provided that in any 
case where the heirrower is already inde])ied to the Covernment the 
amount to be advaiK'ed by the Board shall not, when added to the* said 
existing d(?bt, exceed throe-fifths of the value aforesaid. 

17. — Crown Land Partially Pair For. — Where the advance is made 
upon the security of Crown Jatids jiartially ])aid for, such advance shall 
not exceed three-fifths of the amount of the purchtse price already paid 
on account of wsuch land, but the Board may in its' discretion add the 
value of any immovable property already on the said land : Providccl 
always that in the evenf of the agreement of purchase being at any time 
thereafter cancelled, and the land resumc'd by the Crown, the latter shall, 
in default of recovery from the mortgagor, repay to the fund the amount 
of the advance, fogether with such interest as may be due thereon. 
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18 . — Leasehold Lands. — No advance upon the security of leasehold 
land held under the Crown or under private lease shall be ^ranied for an 
nmount exceeding three-lifths of the value of the lossee\s interest iji the 
lease, as assessed on behalf of and to the satisfaction of the lb)ard: Pro- 
vided that in assessing the value of a lessee's interest under a lease Jiehl 
from the Crown, it shall be in the discretion of the Board to take into 
account the value of permanent improvements or of siicJi standing or re- 
<ciirring crops as will last beyond the period for vvhi(‘Ii the loan is mad*,*. 
Provided ahvays that in the event of tiie agreemcnl of lease being at any 
time thereafter cancelled and the land resumed by the (h*own, the 
shall, in default of recovery from the mortgagor, repay to ihe Fund the 
amount of llie advance, togtdhcr with sneli interest as may be due 
thereon.* 

Ph No advance on the securily of leaseliold lands shall he graiUe«l 
lunless and until all <()\(*nants and ('ondiiions on the l(‘sso(‘V part, con- 
tained or im])lied in the Icjea*, are (*o7))j>iied with iij) to the date of tla* 
.applicalion for the advance. 

JiO. — Liinifaiion of Ainoani. — No loan shall he granted l)y the Pxaird 
to any person for a h‘ss aimuint tlian Fifty Pounds (CoO) or for a larger 
amount than Om* Thousand Five llunnred Pounds (£1,500), nor shall 
any person who is already indebted to the Fund in tlie sum of One 
Tbonsand Five Ifumlred Pounds (1*1,500) br^ capable of r<‘eoiving any 
fnrilier advance. 

21. — PriotUt/ of A/f/fJleaUojis, — All applications for advances of Five 
Hundred Pounds (£500) or under shall have }n*(H'odeiU'e over tliosc h'p a 
larg(*r amount. 

'22.—hiteresf. — 'Fhe (Governor may by regulation flv the rale uf 
interest ehargealde in res])eet of such sum or '^ums as may 1)0 advanccil 
from the fund, and the rate so fixed sliall he such as shall (*over tla* in- 
terest on the fund, expenses of administration and to provide for a 
reserve fund. 

Interest on all loans shall be y)ayablf‘ on the 50th day of June ai>d 
tlie 51st day of Decemlier in earli year, 

25 . — Kind of Loans . — The Board may advance mon(‘v — 

(rr) By way of a loan for a limited ])eriod not (‘xeecding \\\o 
years, repayable at the end of the ])eriod of sucli loan : Pro- 
vided that the mortgagor may at the due date of the lialf- 
yearly interest repay any sum not being less tlian Five 
Pounds or a multiple thereof in reduc-tion of the pi ineipal 


•Seel ion as amended by Act No. 27, 1908. 


sum. 
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(h) By way of a loan (liereiiiafter (lescril>e(l as an instalment 
loan) for a period not exceeding thirty -five j^ars, repayable 
l)y iiistalinenis 'luring sindi period. 

Applications for loans shall he made in the I'onn and subject to the 
conditions prescribed. 

21. — Ih.sIoI ntnil Loan. — Ad\an((‘s on instalnieid loans shall be sub- 
ji'i't to 1 Ik‘ followijig jnoN'isions ■ 

(1) d'lu* loan with inter(‘st tliereon shall lu^ by half-\early in- 
sialuHOil^ pjivahle on the dOth day of June and the -'l-t 
day oT Dcccnilx r in each year, such rej^ayiiKuds nol to ex- 
('Oed sev(‘nty in all. 

(2) dhie Board may in rhe (‘as(‘ of loans for inlj)^l>^enH‘nls 
agre(‘. subj(n*t alvvavs to tlu‘ half-y(‘ai*ly ])ayment of inteiest. 
that the ])ayjuent of instalments o!i account of the |U'in('i]>al, 
shall nol b(*gin until the expiration of a jxoifMl not (‘\ce(‘ib 
ing three years from the date of the loan. 

(3) All such; half-veaily instalimmis shall he ('alculaled and 
pCiid according to a schedule atlaclu'd to the mortgage bond, 
setting forth al! suoh insirdments, and showing to what 
extent each instalment is on account of the principal, and 
lo what extent on aceonnt of interest, and rd<o the halamo 

» due on the due date of each instalment. 

(1) Trresj)ective of the prescribed lialf-yeaidy instalments, the' 
mortgagor sb.all be given the right from time to tiin(‘ or a‘ 
any time to ])ay any sum not being less than Five J*oniid-< 
or any multiple thereof In redmdion of the mortgage deht: 
Provided that no sm h ])aymenl shall affect the preserihed 
half-yearly instalments or the obligations of the mortgagor 
in respect thereto, hut the same shall be lield and a])plied as 
hereinafter provided. 

(r>) All sucli last-juentioned payments or multi])h‘ thereof shall 
he credited with simple interest at the r&tc [aivable on th«^ 
loan, until such payments, together wiili the aeeumulations 
of interest thereon, are equal to tlie balance of the principal 
owing for the time being according to the said table, 
gcther with all other monies, if anj^ owing under the mort- 
gage and thereupon. Such payments sliall be set off against 
sucli principal and other monies, and the mortgagor sliall 
be entitled to tlie discharge of the mortgage on paymoiii- 
of the pT-escribed fees. 
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25. — Form of Mortgage, — The general 1‘oriji of mortgage lor h^eeur- 
ing loans shall be as prescribed, subject to such mod ilicat ions and C(ni.* 
ditions as the Board may think (it and proper. 

20. — Right of Foreclosare, — All mortgages shall be subject to tiio 
special condition, subject to sucJi modifications as the Board may thinly 
fU and pro])cr, that whenever u mortgagor shall make any dcCault in the 
due and punctual 2 )ayment of any ]noni(s due iinder the jiiorigage or in 
the carrying out of any of the conditions to be fulfilled and observed by 
him, it sliall bo lawful for the Board to e:ill iij) and compel payment o! 
all the 2)rinei])al, intei(*st aiul other monies for the lime being owing by 
such mortgagor, notwithstanding that the time or times appointed for 
the payment of (he monies secured iirulm' llie niorlgage may not have 
arrived. 

27. — t^ecuritf/ lo hr hi Farr. nr of {hr Roanl.- -All moitgage bonds 
securing advanees shall be in tl.(‘ name of the Bcaird. and shall be do- 
posited in the Treasury upon payment by the* Tnaisurer of the aiiiouiir 
scrured lliereiiuder. 

2>^. -—FrcHnff/ /o hr (.h,)n ph. f kJ hrforr Adviuirr /x Madr. --'So advaiioe 
sliall he made: 

(a) Until the Board shall have hcon saiisliia'l with the title of 
the npplieant and (lie mortgage bond socuriiig the advance 
sliall have been registered. 

(h) Until tlio manager shrdl have certified in writing to the 
Board that all tlie requirements of this Act have been com- 
plied witli and tbat the applicant is entiiled to the im- 
mediate receipt of the advance. 

Bi’ovided that where an application is made foi- a loan for the pur- 
))os(' of paying off an existing bond an advance may lx* made (d' (he amount 
due under such bond upon a cession of (lu? bond io the lh)ard pending the 
registration of a new bond in favour of flu* Board.* 

20. — Cost of Mortgage. — Every mortgage bond sliall he pr(*pared and 
at the discharge thereof duly eaucelled i*y the Board, subject io the pay- 
ment of siK'h fees as may he pros('rihod. All such mortgage* bonds shall 
be signed by tlie I^ranager, and the said bond shall be acc(‘pied by the 
Kegistrar of Deeds in (lie sanu^ mariner as if it had been prepared by a 
duly qualified coTweyaneer. 

3d . — Person having a Pernniary Tnierrst not in any way to art . — 
Any person who — 

{a) Raving any peeuniarv interest in any laud tondored as- 
seeurity for n loan under this Act, or 

(b) Being a partner of the applicant for n loan, or 

(r) Being in any way interested in any loan, 

*This proviso was adcird Dv Act No. 24, .1909. 
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lacts as Inspector or vainer in connection with such land or loan, or sits 
at any meeting of the Board shall be liable to a penalty of not less than 
Fifty Pounds (£50) or more tlian Two Hundred Pounds (£200), and shall 
also be dismissed from office. 

38. — Relation of Insolvency Law, — The law for tlie time being in 
force in this Colony relating to insolvency shall, in so far as the ilis:*harge 
of the insolvent is eonccnicd, not apply to debts due under thi? Act, 
except iji cases where the Board shall certify in writing its consent to 
the discharge of an insolvent from i-ll debts due under this Act. 

\Dalid ISih Oct,, 1907, 


1 11.— M I SCELL A i\ EG U S. 


Act No. 31, 1908. 

impose a Cession Fee upon Cessions of Unreyistered Crown Leases.*^ 

1. — In the event of* any cession of lands held under lease from the 
Crown, whetlier l)y the original lessee or by any subsoqnent holder, there 
shall, notwithstanding anything eoniain(‘(I in the lease, be paid to the 
Government a fee at the rate of thre(? p(‘r e('nt. upon such amonnt of 
the purchase price or other eonsidoraiion to be paid or given oi) account 
of such cession as would not be excjnpted by the ])rovisions of Law No, 
20, 1805, from the ]niymenl of tran^^fer dtiiv. 

The word 'O^ession'' as used iu this Act includes transfer or assign- 
ment. 

This Act sliall not aj)[)iy to a regi^-tered leas(‘ upon the e(jssion <d‘ 
wliich transfer duties may be ])r,yable under Law Xo. 19, 1S8L 
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Chapter XI//. 

TRKIGATION LAWS. 


[Laws. — L aw 26, 18*^7 ; l..avv 26, 1891.] 

Tlie J'ornici' of IIk^ twci Ltiws al»ov(‘ nolcd (‘iiipowios tin* ({ov(*rnor 
in ('oinu'il to doclaro oiM'iaiit siroaraK to be streams from wliieli water 
may be conducted, and tlio area over wliicli water jnay be condiicled 
.(which may iiK*lude land not the property of the person or jicrsons so 
carrying* it). The secoiid Law ]>rovides for advances for tin* purposes of 
-const! ucting irri<(ation works. It also ])rescribes thal wln‘n water is 
taken out of any' ]*iv(‘r or stream for irrigaiioji/the works are, as far as 
possible, to be so constructed as to return to tlie stream >uc]i water as is 
not nec(Lssarily consumed in irrigation. 


Law No. 20 , 1887 . 

rnoble I )uHvi(ln(ils and Vom panies to Lend Wnler fur rnrimst^ >,f 
Jrri(j((iion througJt Lands not their own," 

. lAhstrarf.'^'] 

Short '.rifle: ‘'Tin* Irrigation Law' of 1880." 

2 . — laind (Causes ( Consolidation Jaiw', 187 ’ 2 , incorporated with this 

I.aw'. 

3. — (Tovornor in rouncil may d(‘clar(» v-ertain streams to be streams 
from wbicli W'ater may be ( (mdueted, and area over wldeli wat(*r may be 
<*onducted. Ow ners jnay memorialise against dcelaraticm. 

A . — Memorial to be re]>orted on by Surveyor-General. If no valid 
objection Governor may declare streams availa])le by notice in Gazette, 

T). — (fovernor may grant leave for water to be carried from any 
declared streani.s over land not the property of those so carrying it. 

(L — Application for permission, with plan of land to be traversed, 
and of w’orks, to be sent to Surveyor-General, and ('opies to owners of 
land three months in advance. Twcnty-eiglit day's notice to ],e given. 

7. — If no objection lodged. Governor may declare appli<'ant entitled 
to lead w'atcr and enter on the land. 


*The length of the clauses in this Law ami the one following oblige their enn- 
ilen-athni, which, howe\er, will, it is thought, be sufficiently coni]n*cheiisive for 
general puri)oses. 
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10. — Loader of water to have leave, upon notice, to enter on laiicT 
for repairs to watercourse, and to take materials therefor from the land. 
Compensation lor damage. 

15. — Compensation for deprivation of water or water-right })y con- 
veyance under autliority of this Law. 

1(). — Penalty of £10, or imprisonment for three months, for fraudu- 
lent diversion of water from authorised stream. 

IT. — Similar penalty for obstruction oi person authorised to inspect 
and report, and for l)roaking down watercourse or embankment, or hin- 
dering flow of water, or causing it to escape. 

18, '‘Any person or company availing liinLr:elf c-r themselves of 
pow’ers to construct a watercourse under this Law, shall, when required, 
by the Resident ]\ragistiTiie, by order, to do so, make and at all times 
maintain tlie following works, that is to say. — 

‘'(a) Such and so many culverts or other means ol communica- 
tion as may be wanted over the watercourse, for the purpose 
of making good any int(*rruptions, caused by the whaler- 
course, over the laud (ui w'hicli it is ^mstructed. 

'•(4; Aho suHiciciit fences for protecting against injury, person,, 
persons, or stock j)as.sing by any places dangerous to their 
safety from depth of watercourse, or other (tanses resulting 
therefrom, and which would not ))c dangerous had tlie- 
w'utercourse not been constructed.^^ 

^ Jful MfU'f'hj ISS7, 


L.vw’ No. 20, LSD!. 

'17 V/ Pro }n o te J rrufa iionP 

1, — fnterpreiaiion of Tvrmft. — "Iti the (*onstruction of this Law^ — 

‘Owner' means that the registered owner of land, or the pur- 
chaser under a certificate of sale of Crown Lands purchased 
under any niles for the time being regulating the sale of' 
Crown Lands, not less than throe-fourths of the purchase 
price whereof shall have been paid, and includes any per- 
son, or partnershi]), or company. 

“‘Persoti' also includes a partnership or company. 

" ‘Works’ means the w^orks of irrigation and artificial storage of 
water as specified in Section 3, in respect of which applica- 
tion is made for an advance under the provisions of this 
Law.^^ 

2. "This Law shall not operaie wdth respect to any land situatedi 
within the boundaries of any Township or Municipality/^ 
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3. -^Application may l)c made by landowner for an advance for jmr- 
“pose of irrigation. 

,4. — Written ooi^sent of mortgagees or lessees required. 

5. — Condiiions upon which Advances may he made [Full Text]. — 
The conditions upon which advance^ may he made shall he as follows, 
that is to say: — 

(a) No advaiK'C shall exceed iwo-iJiirds of tlm estimated co-t, 
as reported by the Colonial Engineer, of the works for the 
purposes of which such loan is applied for. nor two-thirds 
of the value of the land, if improved, or one-half of the 
value of the land, it uniin])roved, such value being com- 
puted at the rate ].er acre at which the upset price of 
* Crown Lands in the locality is (ixed. In the case of land 

purchased from Government, of which the freehold title 
shall not at ihe time of the con^tnl^ tion of the works have 
hcen granted, no advance shall exicecl one-half of the paid 
instalments calcnlalcd at the u])sct price, nor he made in 
any case in wliich Ics- than ilircHMjnartcrs of the jmrclias»i 
price s])all have Ikmoi ]>aid, nor if any instalment- of j)ur- 
cliase jiric'C slmll be in arrear. 

{})) When flic total amonnt of the advance has been dctennijied, 
it shall be lawful for the Government to (i.usi' to he issued 
onc-half of such advaiU'C before ihe work has hi*en eom- 
meueed, 

(r) It shall he lawful for the Colonial Treasurer from time to 
time, upon prodaction to him of the ]iroYisional eertifuate 
before mentioned, having midorsed thereon a cert ifi ate by 
ihe Colonial Engineer, that the applicant has satisfactorily 
expended the first half of tlic advame on the w^ork, to pay 
such amounts on aceoui\t of the advance authorised, as 
rc'presents the same proiuirtion of the wlioh' advance ns 
the cost of the works excciitod hears to the whole estimated 
cost: Provided, however, lliat; 

(1) Until the completion of the works such paynumts 
shall not in the whole exceed three-quarters of 
advance authorised. 

(2) Such paymeuts shall not be made more than once 

■ ; in every calendar month. 
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Aliy balance remaining unpaid at the time of the com- 
pletion of the works shall be payable by the Colonial 
'i'reasnrer upon the production to him of the provisional 
certificate aforesaid, liaving endorsed thereon a certificate 
by the Colonial Engineer that the works liave been com- 
pleted to his satisfaction. 

9. — Terms of Repayment [Full Text]. — Every advance made under 
the provisions of this Law shall be repayable in fifteen equal yearly 
instalments, the first instalment being due and payable at tlie end of one 
year after the date of the final payment on account of the advance, and 
shall bear interest at the rate of five per cent, per annum. Such instal- 
ments to be so calculated and fixed that the capital sum advanced and 
the interest thereon shall be paid off in the aforesaid period of fifteen 
years, as more particularly shown in Schedule A hereunto annexed: 
Provided that it shall be lawful for the person liable to pay such advance* 
in instalments as aforesaid to pay in one sum the value at the time of 
payment of all the instalments then remaining unpaid as shown in 
Schedule B hereunto annexed. All such instalments of capital and in- 
terest shall he paid to the Colonial Engineer. For the purposes of this 
section, and the following sections, the advance shall be deemed to in- 
clude, in addition to the amount lent, or to be lent to the owner as afore- 
said, th^ whole of the costs incurred by the Colonial Government in the 
course of any inspections, enquiries, and oilier proceedings taken under 
the provisions of Section 5 of this Law, and the cost of such engineering 
sjijiervision or inspection as the Colonial Engineer may consider neces- 
sary during the execution of the work. All such costs and expenses shall 
be deducted fi’om the amounts payable to the ovmer under the provisions 
of Section 8 of this Law. 

10. — Moneys due to Government io be a first charge on estate of 
borrower. 

14. — Return of Water to Stream whence, taken [Full Text]. — When- 
ever by any works to be constructed under the provisions of this Law 
water is required to be taken out of a river or stream, such works shall 
be so constructed as to provide, as far as circumstances will permit, for 
the return of all ivater not necessarily consumed in irrigation to the 
river or stream from which it was taken. Nothing irf this section con- 
tained shall be deemed to give any person any other or greater rights in 
respect of the taking of water than he would otherwise enjoy. 

15. — Damage to land by construction or otherwise, brought within. 
Law 16, 1872, Section 65. 

[Dated Srd Sept. ^ 1891. 
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Schedule A. 


Tidfleo/ equal lns*alnien^s payable, at the end of each year for Jif tv en ycars^ corre-^ 
sponding to amounts payahU' under Section A’o. ^of this Law. 


Amount 




Equivalent instal- 




ments payable 

payable. 




at the end of each 





year! or 15 vears,. 


. £ ( 1 . 



£ s.\l‘ 

1 

0 1 11 

80 


7 14 2 

2 

0 ;i 10 

90 


8 13 5 

•) 

0 5 0 

10 ) 


9 12 8 

4 

0 7 8 

200 


19 5 4 

5 

0 9 8 

300 


2S IS 1 

n 

0 11 7 

400 


.38 10 9 

7 

0 i;i 0 

500 


48 3 5 

8 

0 i:> 5 

000 


57 10 1 

0 

0 17 4 

700 


07 S 10 

11 ) 

0 19 :i 

800 


77 1 0 

20 

1 18 0 

900 


m 14 2 

:io 

2 17 10 

l.OOO 

* 

90 0 10 

40 

3 17 1 

2.(KX) 


192 13 8 

5) 

4 10 4 

.‘ 1,000 


289 0 C 

00 

5 la 7 

4.000 


385 7 5 

70 

0 14 11 

5.000 


481 14 3 

XoTE. — Year! V iiistuliiK'nis 

for anv sum not mentioned in the above table. 

sucli HS £2,128. 

may be obtained thus: - 




£ 


£ 

s. d. 


2.000 gives 


192 

13 8 


100 „ 


9 

12 8 


20 ,, 

• • # • • • 

1 

18 0 



.. 

0 

15 5 

Tlu?ref<u:e £2,128 „ 


£205 

0 3 



Schedule B, 



Aggregate value of unpaid Instalments^ each £ick) in 

amount. 

of which the first is 


payable at once. 

and suhsequenly at yearly intervals. 

Number of 
Instalments 




Aggrojjate 

Value. 

of ji’ioo each. 




£ M. d. 



£ s. d. 

1 

100 0 0 

8 


078 12 9 

2 

105 4 9 

9 


74() 0 5* 


^ 18 9 

10 


810 15 8 

4 

372 6 0 

11 


872 3 0. 

5 

454 11 11 

12 


930 12 10 

0 

532 18 11 

13 


980 0 0 

) 7 

007 11 5 

14 


1,039 7 2: 
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Chapter XtV. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[hKyNS.— Agricultural Societies : Law 22, 1883. Land for Publ'c Purposes: Law 
2. 1880: Law 3, 1880 i Act 10, 1899; Act' 23, 1906. JnjurU's to Animals on Kail- 
ways : Law 21, 1891] 

Tlio rogietration of agricultural societies is provided for 1)y Law Xo. 
*22 of 1883. 

Act No. 23, IfXX), provides for the cojupulsury accpiisitiou of land, 
♦either by pureluiso or by extdiange, for (ertain pul^lic purposes (a list of 
which will be found in the Schedule to the Act). Land for railways can 
be acquired under Act No. 10 of 1899; and provision is also made for 
the taking of water for the use of the railvv^ay. Compensation is provided 
for in certain cases. Compensation is also provided for under Law No. 2 
<of 1880 in certain cases of injury sustained by railway construction, nz.^ 
in the case of damage to improved and bush lands. Law No. 3 of 1880 
makes provision for the making of surveys for tlie exteUifiori of railways. 

The liability of railway companies and other (jommoii carriers in 
rts])ect of the loss of^, or injury to, hordes, cattle, and otlier aninials 
^lelivored to them by carriage, is regulated by l^nv No. 21 of 1891. 


1.— AG lU C ULT URAL SO Cl ETl ES. 

Law No. 22, 1883. 

provie for the Registration of Agricultural Societies.^^ 

1. — Definition of Agricultural Society , — AVhenever the words* 
^'Agricultural Society'' are used in tliis Law they sliall be held to mean 
any society or association having for its (object the advancement of the 
ogricultural or horticultural industries of the Colony. 

2. — Rgeistration of Society, — It shall be lawful for the members of 
any Agricultural Society to register such society under the provisions of 
this Law. 

3. — Mode of Registration, — If the members of any Agricultural 
Society desire to register under this Law, they shall forward to the 
Registrar of Deeds a copy of the rules of their society, together with a 
•certified copy of the resolution authorising the registration passed at any 
meeting of members duly convened, and the Registrar of Deeds shall, on 
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tho paymont of a fee of Too Shillingfi and Sixpence Sterling, give to the 
secretary, chairman, or other authorised officer of such society, a certifi- 
cate setting forth the facts of such registration. 

4. — Appointment of Trustees » — Every society prior to registration 
shall, at a meeting convened for the purpose, nominate and appoint one 
or more person or persons as trustee or trustees, hereinafter called the 
trustees, and a copy of the resolution making such appointment shall bo 
forwarded to the Eegistrar of Deeds to be fieled with the copy of the 
rules in his office. 

5. — Immovable Properly of Society to he Vested in Trustees . — All 
immovable property belonging to any society registered under this Law 
shall be vested in such trustees or their successors for the time being, 
for the use and benefit of such society and the members thereof; and in 
all actions or suits or indictments in any Court the same shall be stated 
to bo the property of the trustee without any further description. 

(5 . — Trustees to Bring or Defend any Action Concerning Immovahle 
Properly of Society . — The trustees arc ITerebv authorised to bring or de- 
fend any cause, suit, action, or prosecution in any Court, touching or 
concerning llie right or claim to immovable property of any society of 
which they are trustees, and may sue and be sued in their proper names 
as trustees without further description: And in the event of the. death 
or resignation of inistees, or of their removal from office, any action or 
suit may be jiroeecded with by or against their successors, in office as 
thougli no such death, resignation, or removal from office had taken 
place. 

7 . — Liahility of Trustees , — The trustees shall not be liable to inalw 
good any deficiency w^iich may arise or happen in the funds of the society, 
unless such deficiency shall arise from their wrongful act, neglect, or 
default. 

%— Amendments in Rules of Society may be Registered . — It shall be 
competent for any society registered under this Law to register any 
alterations and amendments in its rules in the office of the Registrar of 
peeds on payment of a fee of 5s, for each and every such registration. 

Q^Trustee Provisions of this Law not to apply to Society whose In- 
corporation Law does not Require Trustees . — Clauses 4, 5, and 6 of this 
Law shall not apply to any incorporated society if the Law incorporating 
such society shall not require the appointment of trustees. 


[Dated Uth Nov,, 188S, 
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II.— ACQUIREMENT OF LAND FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES. 

Act No. 23, 1906. 

enabh the Government to Acquire Land for Certain Public 
PurposeeP* 

1. — Compulsory Acquisition of Land. — Whenever the Governor in 
Council shall by resolution declare that any land is required for a public 
purpose mentioned in the Schedule of this Act, the Governor shall there- 
upon be empowered, subject to the exceptions and conditions hereinafter 
contained, to purchase and take such land, or to acquire it by exchange or 
otherwise. 

2. — Incorporation of Lands Clauses Law. — The Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Law, 1872, except as is otherwise provided, shall be incorporated 
with this Act. 

3. — Exempted Lands. — The following shall be excepted from the 
operation of this Act : — 

(а) All lands belonging to His Majesty the King. 

(б) Streets, market places, and the like public places of any 
town or village. 

(c) Lands apportioned and used for churches and other religious 
purposes; lands used for S(‘hooJs, hospitals, cemeteries, and 
charitable and benevolent institutions, with as much ad- 
jacent land as is actually used in connection with any such 
clmrch or other purpose as aforesaid. 

(d) Lands occupied by the buildings, works, and undcrakings 
of any Town Council, Local Board, Village Board, or other 

- public authority; parks, libraries, show grounds, and all 
other lands belonging or leased to trustees for public pur- 
poses, and actually employed in the purposes of such trust. 

The above exceptions shall not extend to lands which, though belong- 
ing to any public body or trustees are unused, or let to hire, or used other- 
wise than directly for the v:orks, undertakings, or other objects of such 
body or institution. 

In the event of the Town Council of any Borough or the Local Board 
of any Township having by vote reserved any particular piece or pieces of 
land in such Borough dr Township respectively for any specific public 
purpose or purposes, such land shall not be purchased or acquired under 
the provisions of this Act by virtue of any resolution of the Governor in 
Council passed subseqiiently to such vote. 

also on the atquisitioq of landi^ for oiitapan places, (CH. VI. iv), 
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under Lund Clauses Law, — Kotiiiug in tlio Lands Clauses 
CoJisolidation Law, shall be deemed to require u dei)osit to be made 
by the Government with the Master of the Supreme Court in respect of 
the land taken or aequired under this Act. 

5. — Evidence of Resolution of Governor in Council, — In any proeoeil- 
ings relating to land taken or acquired for public puri)ose8 under this Act, 
an extract from the records of the Executive CJoumdl, certified by tlie 
Clerk to the Executive Council, containing a resolution relative to the 
purchase, taking, or acquisition of the land, shall be conclusive evidence 
of the fact of such resolution. 

\pated 31st July, 1000. 


Schedule, 

Schot)ls, hospitals, post or telegraph offices, police stations, court 
houses, gaols, public offices, armouries, magazines, quarters, barracks, 
laagers, rifle ranges, and generally any buildings which may be needed 
for the use of any department of the public service, together with such 
land as the Governor in Council may deem fo be reasonably ])roper to be 
attached to any of the above-mentioned buildings, having regard to their 
purpose. 


Act Ko. 10, 1899. 

Empower the GcAwrnor lo Acquire Land for open Railirays, and to 
talce and lead Wafer Required for Railway Purposes,** 

3. — Compensation, — In arriving at the price or compensation to b? 
paid in respect of the taking of hind under this Act there shall be taken 
into account — 

{a) The damage to be caused by the severance of tiie lands of 
the owner, or by any other cause iiyjuriously afEecting the 
same and arising out of the exercise of ihe powers given 
by this Act; 

(?^) The benefit and advantage to be derived by the owner from 
the works proposed to be carried out on such lands. 

4. — 7?6 Land Clauses Consolidaiion Law. — None of the provisions of 
the Lands C.'au. cs Consolidation Law, 1872, requiring a deposit to be 
lodged with the Master of the Supreme Court, shall apply to the acquisi- 
tion of land required for any line of railway now or liereafter to be con- 
structed by the Colonial Government or worked by the N'atal Govern- 
ment Eailways. 

5. — Jxight to Use Water, — The provisions of this Act sliall likewise 
apply to the acquisition of the right to take or use any water rcfiuired 
for the purposes of any railway construete<l by the Colonial Government 
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or worked by the Natal Government Kailways, and to the right to catch 
and collect water, to construct dams, weirs, and other works, to sink 
wells of shafts, to enclose and fence any water or waterworks, to lead 
and convey water over and through any land in furrows, or by pipes or 
otherwise, and generally for all necessary purposes for securing a sulfi- 
cient supply of water. The provisions of this clause shall not apply to 
Municipalities constituted under Law No. 19, 187S^, or to Townships con- 
stituted under Law No. 11, 1881, and any Laws or Acts amendmg the 
same. 

6. — Compensation- — If the taking of water, by viitue of the powers 
conferred by this Act, shall injuriously affect any person through whose 
land the water passes, or who has, up to the time of the taking of the 
water, had the right to use the same, such person shall be entitled to 
compensation in terms of this Act. 

[Dated 12th July, ISOi)- 


Law No. 2, 1880. 

Provide for the Compemation in Certain Cases of Injury Sustained 
hy Railway ConstruciionP 

2- — Damage to Improved and Bush Lands. — In all cases where claim? 
for compensation have been or may be preferred by r(‘ason of daningc 
caused by railway construction, by reason of any severance of lands im- 
proved’ by cultivation, irrigation, or otherwis(‘, or by reason of damage 
done by the destruction of bush which may have saleable value, the coiii- 
i:ensation so claimed as aforesaid shall he ascertained and determined in 
the same way as are claims for compensation now made, preferred, and 
adjudicated upon under the provisions of Law No. 19 of 1876,* entituled 
Law ^‘to provide for the construction and niainlcnancc of the main roads 
of the Colony.^’ . i;\ 


Law No. 3, 1880. 

^^To mahe Provision for the Making of Surveys for the Ex- tension of 

Railways/' 

4. — Bight of Entry upon Lands. — Any Surveyor or other person wdio 
shall be so appointed under the provisions of this Law may, upon giving 
not less than twenty-foitr hours^ notice to the registered proprietor, if 
resident within the Colpny, or the occupier, enter upon any lands upon 
which he piay deem* it necessary to enter for the purposes of surveying 
and taking levels, and of probing or boring to ascertain the nature of 
the soil, and to do all acts necessary fpr the. purpose of getting out the 
Ixnff of the works: Provided that any such notice shall not hold gotid for 
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n;ore than one month; and provided that compensation he made to the 
owner or occupier thereof lor any damage thereby occasioned, the amount 
of such compensation to be decided by the Kesidciit Magistrate of the 
County or Division, whose decision shall be final, due notice of the Magis- 
trate's en(j[uiry into the claim to be previously given to the Surveyor by 
the'complainant; and upon the day lixed in such notice the Magistrate 
may determine and decide upon the amount of compensation to be paid 
in respect of any such damage, and may award the amount of costs inci- 
dental to such inquiry, and determine by whom such costs shall be paid. 
Such compensation, and the costs, if any such should be so awarded 
against the Colonial Government, shall be a charge upon and be defrayed 
out of the general revenue of the Colony. 


111.— INJURIES TO ANIMALS ON RAILWAYS. 


Law No. 21, 1891. 

Regulate ike Liability of Railway Oompanies and other Common 

Carriers in rcf^pcct of the Loss of, or Injury to. Horses, Caiile, and 

other Animals Delivered to them for Carriage,^^ 

1. — Interpretation of Terms. — In this Law — 

^^Carrier^^ shall include the Natal Government Railways, or any 
other Railway Company and other common carriers. 

“Cattle^’ shall include bull, cow, ox, heifer, and calf. 

2. — Limitation of 'Carrier s Ordinary Lkibility. — No carrier to whom 
any of the animals hereinafter mentioned shall be delivered for carriage 
shall be liable by reason of the loss of, or injury done to, any such animals 
beyond the sums hereinafter mentioned, that is to say: — 

For any horse — Fifteen Pounds, 

For any cattle — Seven Pounds per head. 

For any ass or mule — Ten Pounds, 

For any sheep, goat, pig, or dog— Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, 
Unless the person sending or delivering the same to such carrier shall, at 
the time of such delivery, have in writing declared them to be respectively 
of higher value than as above mentioned, and such increased charge as is 
tereiaafter mentioned shall, in addition to the ordinary rate of charge, 
have been paid, or have been agreed to be paid to, and such engagement 
to pay shall have been accepted by, the carrier. 

3 ^ — Increased Charge when Value of Animal Declared, — ^When any 
animal shall bo delivered to a ('arrier for carriage, and the value shall be 
declared as aforesaid, and shall exceed the sum mentioned in the preced- 
ing section in respect of each animal, it shall be lawful for the carrier 
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to demand, and receive, an increased charge as cotupensation for the 
greater risk and care thereby occasioned. Such increased rate of charge 
shall be notified by some notice affixed in legible characters in some con- 
spicuous part of the office, warehouse, or other receiving place where 
such animals as aforesaid are received by the carrier for the purpose of 
conveyance^ stating the increased rates of charge required to be paid 
over and above the ordinary rate of carriage as a compensation for the 
greater risk and care to be taken for the safe conveyance of such animals, 
and all persons sending any such animals shall be bound by sucli notice 
without proof that the same shall have come to their knowledge: Pro- 
vided always, however, that the liability of a carrier shall in no case 
exceed the amounts following, that is to say : — 


£ 

Horses and Mares . . . . . . 250 

Bulls 150 

Cows . , . . . . . . , . 50 

Hams . . . . . . . . . . 100 

Ewes . . . . . . . . . . 50 

Goals . . . . . . . . . . 50 

Jackasses, imported . . . . . . 100 


4\ — Receipt for Animal Received at Special Rate, — When the value 
shall have been so declared, and the increased rate of (barge paid, or an 
engagemefUt to pay the same shall have been accepted, the carrier shall, 
if thereto required, sign a receipt for the animal acknowledging the same 
to have been so received; and if such receipt shall not be given when 
required, the carrier as aforesaid shall not have or be entitled to any 
benefit or advantage under this Law, but shali be liable and responsible 
as at Common Law. 

5. — Saving of Obligation to Prove Value of Damages, — Nothing in 
tliis Law shall be deemed to dispense with the obligation devolving upon 
any person claiming damages for the loss of or injury to any animal to 
prove the value of such animal or the amount of injury done, 

[Dated 19th Aug,, 1S91. 
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Comi’ijj:i> and Kditkd bv H. J. Cudlks, 
Editor. “ Xnitxl Agrivult unit Journal X 


JNTltODUCTION. 


l^RA(rri(’Al.i.v all oiir jicrussaiM^s <>r lilV spring, dinjetly or indirt*t*tly, 
frcni lilt' soil, aiid hy lur lliu groaler part ol' llioiii through the in- 
sti luneiitalily o[ tlic larnier. planter, and lorestur. \\ luiro ntlior groups 
of work(‘r,s in the Slait^ J'asliion and improve and so iumvase the market- 
aide value of eommodilies hy rendering them more conformable to the 
wante oT mankind, farjners go to ilie iJermaneiif’' origin of nearly all 
wealtlij,*'^”^ naincl}", the soil, and Im'ce it by various arts to yield up its 
])rimitive suhslaJices, nitrogen (obtained, that is, with the help of the 
s(dl. from th(* atmosphere), pho<]>horie acid, potasln and other elements;, 
in a womhu-ful variety of forms eoiwumahle by mankind. From the very 
indurc of their calling, indeed, farmer-s, pastoral, agricultural and tropi- 
cab and forest workers, have hecome constituted a body apart. Standing 
thus isolated, and considering their ealling as the permanent creators of 


* As distinguisliftl Iroin ihv traiisiluiy naliuv ut mineral wealth. 
*** The produels otlliy sea must be excluded. 



Intkoduction. 


ii. 

new wealth, it is not wonderful that a body of' laws should have sprung 
up for the protection of their interests as farmers, for assisting them in 
their vocation, and for encouraging generally the settlement of the land. 
In Natal, during the tliree-score years or more of her existence under 
civilised rule, quite a large body of laws has come into being, laws both 
permissive and obligatory, framed to direct our I'arnuiig industries along 
right lines and to furnish that measure ol protection of individual in- 
terests without which progress is impossible.^ 

in looking through these laws we -liiKl that they Lail naturally into 
several large groups, according as they are eoneernod respectively with 
the protection of property, with tlie improvement of property, with the 
furnishing of assistance by the imitate to farmers, with tla? regulating of 
the relations between the European and the coloured and black races, and 
so on; but from a practical point of view tludr sub-division into a number 
of sniallcj* groups reiidejs them Jiiure capable of assimilation and affords 
a readier examination of them as a whole, d’lie grouping which 1 liave 
ch(^s(‘n for the laws we have in Natal is, of couj'se, to some extent 
arbitrary, and admits of much b(‘tter arrangement at the hands of a more 
capable compiler than myself, hut 1 think the arrangement I have adopted 
wiJl be found to answ^er the prat iieal parpo.ses in view, namely, tiie ready 
ashimilation of tlie various laws aud a ready reference to them as oc- 
casion requires. These various divisions arc: — I. Diseases and Pests; 11. 
Protection of Animals and Animal ludustj-ies (ineludijig blanie Laws) ; 
111. Branding and Ear-marking; IV., Stock Thefts and Pounds; \’. Laws 
Ueiating to Dog^; VI. Koads, Traffic, aiid Outspans; VH. Fencing, Tres- 
pass, and ^Squatting; \T1J. (irass Burning; IX. Native Labour. Law^s ; X. 
Jidian Labour Laws; XI. Natives — Mi cellaneims Alatters; Xil. State 
Aid to Agriculture, and Land Settlejueiit; XJIJ. Irrigation Laws; and 
XIV. Miseidlaneous, Some of tlnsi* divisifms naturally contain a laigcr 
number of laws than others, and it is a matter of no surprise that the first 
of tlier^e divisions (omprises quite ^5 per cent, of the total iuiniber of 
laws relating to farming. Tfinderpest, hiugsiekness, tuberculosis, East 
(loast Fev(M\ glanders, epizootie lymidiangitis, scab, and even rabies: all 
have called at various times for legislation; and though, one is thankful to 
realise, all these laws are not in active operation at the present time, still 
it is satisfactory to know that we have on (mv Statute Book measures 
which will assist immcdialt^ly in eontrolling outbreaks of any of those 
diseases aa oecuision may rc'quire in the future. Of the other groups into 
which ( 1 ^# laws may be divided, none perhaps calls for special attention, 
in introductory note such as this, with the exc^eption of the group cf 
lAws relating to Indian immigration. In the list of laws which have been 
drawn up, I have included Ihirtoen laws on this subject, and still T have 
not eximusted the imtirt* minilKir on our Statute Book (rny reason for 
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oinilliiig sev()ral l)HTig tliat iljoj conki not he ros^arrled hb of general 
interest). Most of tliese laws are, of course, of I he nature of auieiKlinents 
of the earlier ones, lait tlie mere fact of tlieir being amending A(*ls in- 
dicates tlie atteniioi) whicli our legislaiors luivci l)(*en oldigr^d to bestow 
on ibis impoi’lanl (‘conomii* realuiv of our farming. The division of 
laws dealing witli dis(‘a"cs and })ests is, as 1. have remarked, a long one, 
ljut iteonsisis of a number of siib-divisio.,s, each dealing with a particular 
disease^ or ])est, whilst iln* division relating to Indian immigration stands 
as one undivided subjeet ; and this sulgeet enjoys tin* distinelion of having 
bad bestowed upon it, 1 will not say the most attention, but at any rate 
the most frequent attention of our legislators in the past. 

(jTider these fourteen eategoritss, then, we can conveniently deal with 
tlie uur(‘])ealed Ordinances, Laws, and Aets wliieli liave been placed 
upon our Statute Book siju‘(* and whieli are of siiflfleient general 

interest io mak(‘ tliem worihy (d eomment : and those fourteen groups I 
linve uiado tlie suhjeel of as many ehaj>(ors in the Abstract which follows. 

In pre])aring this Ahsira(‘t T have given further aeqnieseenee to tlio 
wish o.\])ressed some fiv(‘ years ago by the N’atal Agrieultnrnl Fnion to 
the effect that an abstract should he puhlislu'd of all llie Xatal laws re- 
lating to farnnng or of interest to fanmu’s jmd landownei'S. Tn Doee-m- 
}»er, IDOf), the Seeretary to (be Minister of Agriculture jmldislied a sliort 
abstract of the taws up to that time; and I have now, as five years liave 
elapsed siuc'c that abstract was pnhlish<*d, and as the entry of Natal into 
T^nion seems to offer a fitting opportunity, thought tlial a revision up to 
tb(‘ present year would he welcome to the farmers of this Province. 
AVhilst, liowever. I have iaken the previous ahstrnet as a liasis upon 
which to work, T have gone further and have eonsiderahly widened the 
ground (‘overed by thai work, and adopted a diirerent imdliod of arrange- 
ment. As T have iii.liiaied above, I have dealt with tliese laws under 
fonrte(Mi (‘ha-|)ters ; and I have also at the hegiiining of each chapter, pre- 
pared a digest of the laws included therein in order that anyone who may 
seek to know what legislation is in force regarding any particular sub- 
ject, may in a very brief space acquaint himself of the nature of that 
legislation without having to undergo the fatigue of reading through 
many pages of the laws themselves. T would wish it to he understood, 
Imwever, that these? digests do not pretend to do anytliing more than 
offer a general idea of tlie laws with wln'ch they deal, and that they are 
not couched in any degree in the language of the laws themselves ; so that 
if definite information is required on any particular point the laws them- 
.selves should he refened to. To assist in this T liave prepared an ex- 
tensive index, which will bo found at the end of the Abstract, and whieli 
will enable any particular subject or point to be turned up with ease. I 
have also prepared a detailed list of contents, which will facilitate the 
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iiuning up of the laws of any desired group; and a chronological list of 
laws will also be found following the contents list. 

All the laws as printed stand as amended, and I have indicated as 
footnotes, in the case of such amendments, the laws which have effected 
the (‘hanges. I have also endeavoured to give, by means of footnoies, ns 
complete cross-references between the different laws as possible; and at 
the end of each chapter will.be found details of references in other laws 
to the subject of the clmpter. In the form of footnotes, too, I have re- 
ferred to cases of interest which have come before the Natal courts in 
connection with the various laws with whicli this Abstract deals, for which 
references T must express my indebtedness to Ritchins’ Stalvtrff of Natal. 
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\Mlli lliis issue the Kd(fl' A(/rir.u/inntl Journal ceases to exisL 
With the ostablislnnent oT l-iiion* it lias heeouie necessary to in- 
(OTporate the Cape, Transvaal, and Natal Ap:ricultiiral Journals, 
and to issue one A;?rit‘ultural Journal Tor tlie Union, the hcad- 
quariets of wJiieli will be at Pretoria. To all wlio have so cordi- 
ally supported us in the past, ladh with <*ontril)uiions ajid otlier- 
wise, we take this o])j)ortuiii1y of tenderin<y our thanks and apprecia- 
tion for the assistance whioh they liave rendered us. We may state 
that the A^xri(uiltural Journal of the Union will be issm‘d monthly, 
and arran<^einents- arc hein;? made whereby subscribers to the late 
Provincial Journals will receive the Union rrounial, the lists of 
suhscrihers lann^ transferred from the Provim ial Journals. 

With this number is issued an index hu the volume of the 
Joanial just closed. 
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